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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  naval  events  of  the  War  of 
i8i2  has  been  repeatedly  presented  both  to  the 
AiQerican  and  the  English  reader.  Historical 
writers  have  treated  it  either  in  connection  with  a 

general  account  of  the  contest  on  land  and  sea,  or 
as  fanning  a  part  of  the  complete  record  of  the 
navies  of  the  two  nations.  A  few  monographs, 
which  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  naval  occur- 
rences, have  also  appeared.  But  none  of  these  works 
can  be  regarded  as  giving  a  satisfactorily  full  or 
impartial  account  of  the  war — some  of  them  being 
of  the  "popular"  and  loosely-constructed  order, 
wliile  others  treat  it  from  a  purely  partisan  stand* 
point  No  single  book  can  be  quoted  which  would 
be  accepted  by  the  modern  reader  as  doing  justice 
to  both  sides,  or,  indeed,  as  telling  the  whole  story. 
Any  one  specially  interested  in  the  subject  must 
read  all;  and  then  it  will  seem  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  reconcile  the  many  and  widely  contradictoiy 
statements  he  will  meet  with. 

There  appear  to  be  three  works  which,  taken  in 
combination,  give  the  best  satisfaction  on  the  subject. 
First,  in  James'   Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  *' 
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(which  supplies  both  the  material  and  the  opinions 
of  almost  every  subsequent  English  or  Canadian  his- 
torian) can  be  found  the  British  view  of  the  case. 
It  is  an  invaluable  work,  written  with  fulness  and 
care ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  also  a  piece  of  special 
pleading  by  a  bitter  and  not  over-scrupulous  parti- 
san. This,  in  the  second  place,  can  be  partially 
supplemented  by  Fenimore  Cooper's  **  Naval  His- 
tory of  the  United  States."  The  latter  gives  the 
American  view  of  the  cruises  and  battles ;  but  It  is 
much  less  of  an  authority  than  James',  both  because 
it  is  written  without  great  regard  for  exactness,  and 
because  ali  figures  for  the  American  side  need  to  be 
supplied  from  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  George  £. 
Emmons'  statistical  ^  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy,"  which  is  the  tiiird  of  the  works  in  question. 

But  even  after  comparinrr  these  three  author^;, 
many  contradictions  remain  unexplained,  and  the 
truth  can  only  be  reached  in  such  cases  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  navy  "  Records,"  the  London 
"Naval  Chronicle/'  •'Niles'  Register,"  and  other 
similar  documentary  publications.  Almost  the 
only  good  criticisms  on  the  actions  are  those  ind* 
dental^  given  in  standard  worics  on  other  subjects, 
such  as  Lord  Howard  Douglass'  "  Naval  Gunneiy/' 
and  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^'s  Guerres  Mari- 
times."  Much  of  the  material  in  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  never  been  touched  at  all.  In  short,  no 
full,  accurate,  and  unpr^udiced  history  of  the  war 
has  ever  been  written. 
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PREFACE. 

The  subject  merits  a  closer  scrutiny  than  ft  has  i^S>C^ 
received.    At  present  people  arc  be^inningf  to  real-  ^ 
ize  that  it  is  folly  for  the  great  English-speaking  \  ^  1  0 

Republk  to  rely  for  deCencs  upon  a  navy  composed 
partly  ol  antiquated  hulks,  and  partly  of  nem  v«s* 
sels  rather  more  worthless  than  the  old.     It  is 

worth  while  to  study  with  some  care  that  period 
of  our  history  during  which  our  navy  stood  at  the 
h^hest  pitch  of  its  fame ;  and  to  learn  any  thing  from 
the  paat  it  Is  necessary  to  know,  as  near  as  may  be, 
the  exact  truth.  Aooordingly  the  work  should  be 
written  impartially,  if  only  from  the  narrowest  mo- 
tives. Without  abating  a  jot  from  one's  devotion 
to  his  country  and  flag,  I  think  a  histofy  can  be 
made  just  enough  to  wamat  its  being  received  as 
an  authority  equally  among  Americans  and  Engllsh- 
men.  I  have  endeavored  to  supply  such  a  work. 
It  is  impossible  that  errors,  both  of  fact  and  opinion, 
^ould  not  have  crept  into  it;  and  although  I  have 
sou^t  to  make  It  in  character  as  non^iartisan  as 
possible^  these  errors  will  probably  be  In  favor  of 
the  American  side. 

As  my  only  object  is  to  give  an  accurate 
narrative  of  events,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  particular 
favor  If  any  one  will  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
rectifying  such  mistakes ;  and  if  I  have  done  injus* 
tice  to  any  commander,  or  officer  of  any  grade, 
whether  AmeKcan  or  British,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self under  great  obligatioiis  to  those  who  will  set 
right 
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vi  PREFACE. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  access  to  the  original 
reports  of  the  British  commanders,  the  lo^s  of  the 
British  ships,  or  their  muster-rolls,  and  so  have  been 
obliged  to  take  them  at  second  hand 'from  the 
**  Gazette,*'  or  **  Naval  Chronide/'  or  some  standard 
histoiy.  The  American  official  letters,  log-books, 
original  contracts,  muster-rolls,  etc.,  however,  being 
preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Washington,  I  have 
been  able,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Wm, 
H.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  look  them  over. 
The  set  of  letters  from  the  officers  is  vety  complete, 
in  three  series,  —  "Captains*  Letters,**  ** Masters* 
Commandant  Letters,**  and  **  Officers*  Letters,** 
there  being  several  volumes  for  each  year.  The 
books  of  contracts  contain  valuable  information  as 
to  the  size  and  build  of  some  of  the  vessels.  The 
log-books  are  rather  exasperating,  often  being  very 

incomplete.  Thus  when  I  turned  from  Decatur's 
extremely  vague  official  letter  describing  the  capr 
ture  of  the  Macedomiam  to  the  log-book  of  the 
Frigate  UnUtd  States^  not  a  fact  about  the  6^t 
could  be  gleaned.  The  last  entry  in  the  log  on  the 
day  of  the  fight  is  "  strange  sail  discovered  to  be  a 
frigate  under  English  colors,"  and  the  next  entry 
(on  the  following  day)  relates  to  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners.  The  log  of  the  Enterprise  is  veiy  full 
indeed,  for  most  of  the  time,  but  b  a  perfect  blank 
for  the  period  during  which  she  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Burrows,  and  in  which  she  fought  the 
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fUxer,   I  have  not  been  able  to  fSnd  the  Pieacock"* 

log  at  all,  though  there  is  a  very  full  set  of  lettei 
from  her  commander.  Probably  the  fire  of  1837 
destroyed  a  great  deal  of  valuable  materiaL  Wben 
ever  it  was  possible  I  have  neferred  to  pHnted 
mattier  in  preference  to  manuscript,  and  nty  au- 
'Jiorities  can  thus,  in  most  cases,  be  easily  consulted. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  sincerest 
thanks  to  Captain  James  D.  Bulloch^  formerly  of 
the  United  States  Navy>  and  Commander  Adolf 
Mensinf^,  formerly  of  the  German  Navy,  witlioiit 
whose  advice  and  sympathy  this  work  would  prob* 
ably  never  have  been  written  or  even  b^un. 


ISUm  YqA  Otj,  iSfta. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


I  OBlGlNiUXY  intended  to  write  a  companion 
volume  to  tills,  whldi  should  deal  with  the  opeia* 

tions  on  land.  But  a  short  examination  showed 
that  these  operations  were  hardly  worth  serious 
study.  They  teach  nothing  new ;  it  is  the  old,  old 
lesson^  that  a  miserly  economy  in  preparation  may 
in  the  end  Involve  a  lavish  outlay  of  men  and 
money,  which,  after  all,  comes  too  late  to  more  than 
partially  offset  the  evils  produced  by  the  original 
short-sighted  parsimony.  This  might  be  a  lesson 
worth  dwelling  on  did  it  have  any  practical  bearing 
on  the  issues  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  has  none,  as 
far  as  the  army  is  concerned.  It  was  criminal  folly 
for  Jefferson,  and  his  follower  Madison,  to  neglect 
to  give  us  a  force  either  of  regulars  or  of  well* 
trained  volunteers  during  the  twelve  years  they  had 
in  which  to  prepare  for  the  stnig^e  that  any  one 
might  see  was  Inevitable;  but  there  is  now  far  less 
need  of  an  army  than  there  was  then.  Circum- 
stances have  altered  widely  since  i8i2.  Instead  of 
the  decaying  mig^t  of  Spain  on  our  southern 
irontler,  we  have  the  still  weaker  power  of  Mexicow 

Instead  of  the  great  Indian  nations  of  the  interior* 

fa 
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able  to  keep  civilisation  at  bajr,  to  bold  la  dieck 
strong  anniesy  to  nwage  laige  sttetches  of  tefiitoiy» 

and  needing  formidable  military  expeditions  to 
overcome  them,  there  are  now  only  left  broken  and 
scattered  bands,  which  are  sources  of  annoyance 
merely.  To  the  north  we  are  still  hemmed  in  by  the 
Canadian  possessions  of  Great  Britain;  but  since 
i8t2  our  strength  has  increased  so  prodigiously, 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  while  England's 
military  power  has  remained  almost  stationary,  that 
we  need  now  be  under  no  apprehensions  fnm  her 
land-forces ;  for,  even  if  checked  in  the  begitming^ 
we  could  not  help  conquering  in  tiie  end  by  sheer 
weight  oi  numbers,  if  by  nothing  else.  So  that 
there  is  now  no  cause  for  our  keeping  up  a  large 
army ;  while,  on  the  contruy,  the  necessi^  for  an 
efficient  navy  is  so  evident  that  only  our  afanost 
incredible  short-sightedness  prevents  our  at  once 
preparing  one. 

Not  only  do  the  events  of  the  war  on  land  teach 
very  little  to  the  statesman  who  studies  history  in 
order  to  avoid  in  the  present  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  but  besides  this,  the  battles  and  campaigns 
are  of  vct}^  little  interest  to  the  student  of  military 
matters.  The  British  regulars,  trained  in  many 
wars,  thrashed  the  raw  troops  opposed  to  them 
whenever  they  had  any  thing  like  a  fair  diance; 
but  this  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  same 
thing        always  happened  the  world  over  under 
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similar  conditions.  Our  defeats  were  exactly  such 
as  any  man  might  have  foreseen,  and  there  is 
notUng  to  be  learned  from  the  lollies  committed 
li)r  incompetent  compiewdpri  end  nntiiiiMd  tfoo|tA 
when  In  the  presence  of  skilled  officers  hevin^ 
under  them  disciplined  soldiers.  The  hunniliating 
surrendersy  abortive  attacks,  and  panic  routs  of  our 
annics  can  all  be  panUeled  in  the  campaigns  waged 
by  Napoleon's  ttmrriiftif  figyifufff  tiite  ^"^fiff^fiw^if  and 
Portugoese  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  tiw 
outbreak  of  our  own  war.  The  Peninsular  troops 
were  as  little  able  to  withstand  the  French  veter- 
ans as  were  our  militia  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  British  reguiais.  But  it  must  ahimya  be  !•» 
memberedy  to  our  credit,  that  while  seven  ytm 
of  fighting  failed  to  make  the  Spaniards  able  to 
face  the  French/  two  years  of  warfare  gave  us 
fiQi^ffrm  ffho  cottld  Stand  against  ttie  best  men  of 
Britiin*  On  the  northern  frontier  we  never  devoid 
oped  a  great  genersl, — Brown^s  daim  to  the  title 
rests  only  on  his  not  having  committed  the  phe- 
nomenal follies  of  his  predecessors, — but  by  1814 
mir  aoldicfn  liad  become  scaaoiied»  and  we  had 
ncyired  some  good  brigade  oommandcf%  notubly 
Scott,  ao  tliat  in  timt  year  we  played  on  even  terms 
with  the  British.    But  the  battles,  though  marked 

•  At  the  closing  battle  of  Toulouse,  fought  between  the  allies  and 
the  French,  the  li^t  of  the  Spaniards  ^va>  so  rapid  and  universal  as 
to  diaw  from  the  iMke  df  Wdlington  the  bitter  observMloa,  that 
"  though  he  had  seen  a  |^ood  many  remi^rkable  things  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  yet  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  ten  thou&aad  men 


by  as  bloody  and  obsHnate  fighting  as  ever  took 
place,  were  waged  between  small  bodies  of  men, 
and  were  not  distinguished  by  any  feats  oi  general* 
ship,  ao  that  they  are  not  of  any  apeci»l  iatemt  to 
the  hirtoriaD*  In  fact,  the  only  ttaXty  nolewotUty 
feat  of  aims  of  the  war  took  pbce  at  New  Orieans, 
and  the  only  military  genius  that  the  struggle 
developed  was  Andrew  Jackson.  His  deeds  axe 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the  battle  he  won  was  hi 
many  ways  so  peculiar  as  to  make  it  wdl  worth  n 
much  closer  study  than  it  has  yet  receivecL  It  was 
by  far  the  most  prominent  event  of  the  war;  it  was 
a  victory  which  reflected  high  honor  on  the  general 
and  sokliefs  who  won  it»  and  it  was  in  Its  way  as 
remarkable  as  any  of  the  great  battles  that  took 
place  about  the  same  time  in  Europe.  Sudi  being 
the  case,  I  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  its  consider- 
ation at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapters  devoted  to 
die  naval  operations. 

As  before  said,  the  other  campaigns  on  hnd  do 

not  deserve  very  minute  attention ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  the  account  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  more  Intelligible,  I  wlU  give  a  hasty  sketdi 
of  the  principal  engagements  that  took  place  else* 
where. 

The  war  opened  in  mid-summer  of  l8l2,  by  the 
campaign  of  General  Hull  on  the  Michigan  frontier. 
With  two  or  three  thousand  raw  troops  he  Invaded 
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Canada.  About  the  same  time  Port  Mackinaw  waa 

surrendered  by  its  garrison  of  60  Americans  to  A 
British  and  Indian  force  of  60a  Hull's  campaii^ 
waa  unlortimate  Irom  the  begmnliig.  Near  Browna* 
torn  the  Amerieaa  Colonet  Van  Home^  with  sane 
900  men*  waa  ambushed  and  routed  by  Tecumsdi 
and  his  Indians,  In  revenge  Col.  Miller,  with  600 
Americans,  at  Maguaga  attacked  150  British  and 
Canadians  under  Capt.  Muir,  and  250  Indians  under 
Tecomaehy  and  whipped  thenv— Tecumseh's  Indians 
standing  their  ground  longest*  The  Americana 
lost  75,  their  foes  180  men.  At  Chicago  the  small 
force  of  66  Americans  was  surprised  and  massacred 
by  the  Indians.  Meanwhile,  General  Brock,  the 
British  commander,  advanced  against  Hull  with  a 
rapidity  and  decision  that  seemed  to  paralyxe  his 
senile  and  irresolute  opponent.  The  latter  retreated 
to  Detroit,  where,  without  striking  a  blow,  he  sur- 
rendered  1,400  men  to  Brock's  nearly  equal  force, 
which  consisted  nearly  one  liall  o£  Indians  under 
Tecumselu  On  the  Miagara  frontier,  an  estimable 
and  honest  old  gentleman  and  worthy  citizen,  who 
knew  nothing  of  military  matters,  Gen.  Van  Rens- 
seiaer^  tried  to  cross  over  and  attack  the  British  at 
Queenstown;  x»ioo  Americans  got  across  and  were 
almost  all  kUled  or  captured  by  a  nearly  equal  num* 
ber  of  British,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  a  larger  number  of  their  countrymen 
looked  on,  and  with  abject  cowardice  refused  to 


cross  to  their  assistance.  The  command  of  the 
army  was  then  handed  over  to  a  ridiculous  person- 
age named  Smythe,  who  isaued  prodamations  bo 
bombastle  tiiat  they  really  must  have  come  from  an 
OTMoand  mind,  and  tften  made  a  hidlcroqriyabotthre 
effort  at  invasion,  which  failed  almost  of  its  own 
accord.  A  British  and  Canadian  force  of  less  than 
400  men  was  foiled  la  an  iimwlt  on  Ogdcnskniig, 
after  a  d^t  slilniiiali»  by  about  i,ooD  Americana 
wider  Brown ;  and  wKh  tfAt  ti^Mng  succeat  the 
military  operations  of  the  year  came  to  an  end. 

Early  in  1813,  Ogdensburg  was  again  attacked, 
this  time  by  between  sooand  600  Britidi,  who  took 
it  after  a  brisk  resistance  from  some  joomHitlA;  the 
British  lost  60  and  the  Americans  20,  In  kiHed  and 
wounded.  General  Harrison,  meanwhile,  had  be- 
gun the  campaign  in  the  Northwest.  At  French* 
town,  on  the  river  Raishi,  Winchester's  command  of 
about  900  Western  troops  was  suiprised  by  a  loioe 
of  1,100  men,  lialf  of  them  Indians,  under  thcr 
British  Colonel  Proctor.  The  right  division,  taken 
by  surprise,  gave  up  at  once;  the  left  division, 
mainly  Kentucky  riflemen,  and  strongly  posted  in 
houses  and  stockaded  enclosures,  made  a  stout  ra* 
sistanoe,  and  only  sunendered  after  a  bloody  fig^ 
in  which  180  British  and  about  half  as  many  In* 
dians  were  killed  or  wounded.  Over  300  Ameri- 
cans were  slain,  some  in  the  battle,  but  most  in  the 
bk>ody  massacre  that  followed.  After  this.  General 
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0MTtoon  went  Into  camp  at  Port  Meigs,  wfaera^ 

with  about  i.ico  men,  he  was  besieged  by  i,ooo 
British  and  Canadians  under  Proctor  and  i»200 
Indians  tinder  Tecnmaeli.  A  force  of  i«soo  Km* 
tacky  militia  advanced  to  Ins  reUeC  and  tried  to  cut 
its  way  into  tlie  fort  while  the  garrison  made  a 

sortie.  The  sortie  was  fairly  successful,  but  the 
Kentuckians  were  scattered  like  chafi  by  the  British 
ff^folais  in  tttc  open,  and  when  broken  were  cut  to 
pieces  hjrthe  Indians  in  the  woods.  Neailf  two 
tiiifds  of  the  relieving  troops  were  fcflled  or  capt- 
ured ;  about  400  got  into  the  fort.  Soon  after- 
ward Proctor  abandoned  the  siege.  Fort  Stephen- 
son, garrisoned  by  Major  Croghan  and  160  men, 
was  attacked  fay  a  force  of  391  Britidi  rcgnbra^  who 
tried  to  cany  it  by  assault,  and  woe  tepnlsed  with 
the  loss  of  a  fourth  of  their  number.  Some  four 
thousand  Indians  joined  Proctor,  but  most  of  them 
left  him  after  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
Then  Hanison,  having  leodfed  laige  reinfbm* 
ments,  invaded  Canada.  At  the  River  Thames  liis 
army  of  3,500  men  encountered  and  routed  between 
600  and  700  British  under  Proctor,  and  about  1,000 
Indians  under  Tecumseh.  The  battle  was  decided 
at  once  by  a  diaige  of  the  Kentncky  mounted  rifl^ 
men,  who  broke  through  the  regolais,  took  them  in 
rear,  and  captured  them,  and  then  dismounting 
attacked  the  flank  of  the  Indians,  who  were  also 
assailed  by  the  infantry.   Proctor  escaped  by  the 
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skin  of  his  teeth  and  Tecumseh  died  fighting,  like 
the  hero  that  he  was.  This  battle  ended  the  cam- 
pa^  in  the  Northwest  la  this  quarter  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  war  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americaiis,  mainly  one  against  Indians ;  the  latter 
always  forming  over  half  of  the  British  forces.  Many 
of  the  remainder  were  French  Canadians,  and  the 
others  were  regulars,  y  The  American  armies,  on  the 
contniy,  were  composed  of  the  armed  settlers  of 
Kentndqr  end  Ohio,  native  Americans,  of  English 
speech  and  blood,  who  were  battling  for  lands  that 
were  to  form  the  heritage  of  their  children.  In  the 
West  the  war  was  only  the  closing  act  of  the 
struggle  that  for  many  years  had  been  waged  by  the 
lundy  and  restless  pioneen  of  our  race>  as  with  rifle 
and  axe  they  carved  out  the  mighty  empire  that  we 
their  children  Inherit;  it  was  but  the  final  effort 
with  which  they  wrested  from  the  Indian  lords  of 
the  soil  the  wide  and  fair  domain  that  now  forms 
lieart  of  our  great  Republic.  It  was  the  break* 
Ing  down  of  the  last  barrier  that  stayed  the  flood  of 
our  civilization;  it  settled,  once  and  forever,  that 
henceforth  the  law,  the  tongue,  and  the  blood  of 
tiie  land  should  be  neither  Indian^  nor  yet  French* 
but  English,  The  few  French  of  the  West  were 
fighting  against  a  race  that  was  to  leave  as  little 
trace  of  them  as  of  the  doomed  Indian  peoples  with 
whom  they  made  common  cause.  The  presence  of 
the  British  mercenaries  did  not  alter  the  character 
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of  tiie  contest ;  it  merely  served  to  show  the  bitter 

and  narrow  hatred  with  which  the  Mother-Island 
regarded  her  greater  daughter,  predestined  as  the 
latter  was  to  be  queen  of  the  lands  that  lay  beyond 
tile  Atlantic 

Meanwhile^  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  Americans 
made  successful  descents  on  York  and  Fort  George, 
scattering  or  capturing  their  comparatively  small 
garrisons ;  while  a  counter  descent  by  the  British  on 
Sackett's  Harbor  failed,  the  attacking  force  being  too 
amatl.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Geofge»  the 
Americans  invaded  Canada;  but  their  advance 
guard,  1,400  strong^,  under  Generals  Chandler  and 
Winder,  was  surprised  in  the  night  by  800  British, 
who,  advancing  with  the  bayonet,  broke  up  the 
camp,  o^tnring  both  the  generals  and  half  the  artil- 
lefy.  Though  the  assailants,  who  lost  390  of  tlMfa* 
small  number,  suffered  much  more  than  the  Amer- 
icans, yet  the  latter  were  completely  demoralized, 
and  at  once  retreated  to  Fort  Geoige*  Soon  aiteu 
ward,  Col*  Boersder  with  about  dbo  men  surrendered 
with  shamefully  brief  resistance  to  a  somewhat 
smrdlcr  force  of  British  and  Indians.  Then  about 
300  British  crossed  the  Niagara  to  attack  Black 
Rock,  which  they  took,  but  were  afterward  driven 
off  by  a  laige  body  of  militia  with  the  loss  of  40 
men.  Later  in  the  season  the  American  General 
McClure  wantonly  burned  the  village  of  Newark,  and 
then  retreated  in  panic  flight  across  the  Niagara. 
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In  retalktion  the  BritU  in  turn  cfoned  the  fiver; 
600  legukft  tufpriaed  and  captuied  in  the 

Fort  Niagara,  with  its  garrison  of  400  men  ;  two 
thouBAod  troops  attacked  Black  Kock,  and»  after 
kmi^  over  a  hundred  men  in  a  anuut  engagement 
with  somewhat  over  1,500  militia  whom  they  eaafly 
dispersed,  captured  and  burned  both  it  and  Bufiakx. 
Before  these  last  events  took  place  anuther  invasion 
of  Canada  had  been  attempted,  this  time  under 
General  Wilkinson,  **aa  nnpiindpied  imbed]e»"  tm 
Scott  veiy  propeily  styled  hfan.  It  ivaa  miamaa* 
aged  in  every  possible  way,  and  was  a  total  failure; 

it  was  attended  with  but  one  battle,  that  of  Chryst- 
ler's  Farm,  in  which  1,000  British,  with  the  loss  ol 
leas  than  aoo  men,  beat  back  double  their  number 
ol  Americans,  who  loet  neariy  500  men  and  also  one 
piece  of  artillery.  The  American  army  near  Lake 
Champlain  had  done  nothing,  its  commander,  Gen* 
eral  Wade  Hampton,  being,  if  possible,  even  more 
incompetent  than  Willdnaoo.  lie  remained  sta> 
tloiiaiy  while  a  amali  fofce  of  British  pfaindetad 
FlattabuigandBufiington;  then,  with  $/xx>menli» 
crossed  into  Canada,  but  returned  almost  immedi. 
ately,  after  a  small  skirmish  at  Chauteaugay  be- 
tween his  advance  guaid  and  some  500  Canadiana^ 
in  which  the  fomer  lost  41  and  tiie  latter  as  men. 
Tliia  affiUr,  in  which  hardlyn  tentii  of  the  Ameiicaii 
force  was  engaged,  has  been,  absurdly  enough, 
designated  a  *'  battle  "  by  most  British  and  Canadian 
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historians.  In  reality  it  was  the  incompetency  ot 
their  general  and  not  the  valor  of  their  foes  that 
cmuaed  the  retieat  ol  tiie  Americans.  The  same 
conmient,  by  the  wsy,  applies  to  the  eocalled 
<'  Buttle  "  of  Platteburg,  in  the  following  jreor,  vhkh 
may  have  been  lost  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  but  was 
certainly  not  won  by  the  Americans.  And,  again, 
a  similar  critidam  ahould  be  passed  on  Geaeial 
WiUdnsoii'a  attack  on  La  CoUe  MtU»  noMr  the  head 
ol  the  lame  lake.  Neither  one  of  the  three  affafas 
was  a  stand-up  fight;  in  each  a  greatly  superior 
force,  led  by  an  utterly  incapable  general,  retreated 
after  a  slight  Hkirmiah  with  aa  enemy  whose  rout 
wouki  have  been  a  matter  of  certainty  had  the 
engagement  been  permitted  to  grow  aeriona. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1814  a  email  force  of  160 
American  regulars,  under  Captain  Holmes,  fighting 
from  behind  ieUed  logs,  routed  200  British  with  a  loss 
of  65  men,  they  thcmaelvea  loaing  but  &  On  Lake 
Ontario  the  British  made  a  deacent  on  Oswego  and 
took  it  by  fair  assault ;  and  afterward  lost  180  men 
who  tried  to  cut  out  some  American  transports,  and 
were  killed  or  captured  to  a  man.  All  through  the 
apdng  and  early  summer  the  army  00  the  Niagana 
frontfer  was  carefully  drilled  by  Bmm,  and  mom 
especially  by  Scott,  and  the  resnlta  of  this  drillfng 
were  seen  in  the  immensely  improved  effectiveness 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  campaign  that  opened  in  July. 
Fort  £cie  was  captured  with  little  reaistaiicep  and  €■ 


the  4th  of  July,  at  the  river  Chippeway,  Brown,  with 

two  brigades  of  regulars,  each  about  1,200  Strong, 

under  Scott  aod  iUpley,  aod  a  brigade  of  3oo  militia 
and  Indiana  iiiider  Forter,  maldiig  a  total  of  about 
3,900  men,  won  a  staad-op  fight  against  tho  Brftith 

General  Riall,  who  had  nearly  2,$oo  men,  i,8oo  of 
them  regulars.  Porter's  brigade  opened  by  driving  in 
the  Canadian  militia  and  the  Indiana;  but  was  itself 
checked  by  the  Biitiah  lighttroopa.  Ripky'a  bri- 
gade took  little  part  In  the  battle,  three  of  the 
tegfanents  not  being  engaged  at  all,  and  the  fourth 
so  slightly  as  to  lose  but  five  men.  The  entire  brunt 
of  the  action  was  born  by  Scott's  brigade,  which  was 
fierce^  attacked  by  the  bulk  of  the  British  rogulam 
under  RialL  The  latter  advanced  with  great  bra> 
very,  but  were  terribly  cut  up  by  the  fire  of  Scott's 
regulars  ;  and  when  they  had  come  nearly  up  to  him, 
Scott  charged  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them 
dean  off  the  field.  The  American  loss  was  393,  In* 
dndlng  33  Indians;  the  British  loss  was  StSt  exdwt 
ing  that  of  the  Indians.  The  number  of  Americans 

actually  engaged  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  British; 
and  Scott's  brigade,  in  fair  fight,  closed  by  a  bayonet 
charge,  defeated  an  equal  force  of  British  regulars. 

On  July  asth  occurred  the  Battle  of  Niagara,  or 
Londy's  Lane,  fought  between  General  Brown  with 
3,100'  Americans  and  General   Drummond  witli 

'  As  near  as  can  be  found  out ;  most  Ainerican  aadlQlilln SnIn  I| 
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3,500  *  British.  It  was  brought  on  by  accident  in 
the  evening,  and  was  waged  with  obstinate  courage 
mad  wwngit  ikngfater  till  midnigitt  On  both  sides 
tiie  iofces  iitfflyy?<d  Into  Actioii  bi^  dctAdmumts* 
The  Amcfleaiis  formed  the  attacking  party.  Aa  be^ 

fore,  Scott's  brigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and 
oyer  half  of  his  men  were  killed  or  wounded ;  he 
himaclf  waa  diaabicd  and  borne  from  the  field.  The 
•tragi^  was  of  the  moat  deapeiate  cfaaiacter^  the 
combatanta  ahowing  a  atnbbom  courage  that  couhl 
not  be  surpassed.'  Charge  after  charge  was  made 
with  the  bayonet,  and  the  artillery  was  taken  and 
retakesi  once  and  again.  The  loaa  waa  aeariy  equals 
on  the  aide  of  tite  Americanit  854  men  (induding 
Generala  Brown  and  Scott,  wounded)  and  two  guns; 
on  that  of  the  British,  87S  men  (including  General 
Kiall  captured)  and  one  gun.  Each  side  claimed  it 
aa  a  vtctmy  over  superior  numbers.  The  truth  ia 
bejrond  queation  that  the  Biitiah  had  the  advantage 
in  numbef%  and  a  atill  greater  advantage  in  poaltion ; 
while  it  is  equally  beyond  question  that  it  was  a  de< 
feat  and  not  a  victory  for  the  Americans.  They 
left  the  field  and  retired  in  perfect  order  to  Fort 

*Gneral  Drutnmond  in  his  official  latter  makes  it  but  3,800; 
James,  who  gives  the  details,  makes  it  3,000  rank  and  file  ;  adding  13 
per  cent,  for  the  officezs,  teigeants,  and  dnunmers,  brin^  it  up  to 
j,40i>;  aad  we  ttOl  bat«  toooont  in  the  wtillery  driven,  etc; 

•General  Drummond  writes:  "In  so  Jetcrminei!  a  manner  were 
tfanr  tttacks  directed  agunst  our  gam  that  our  artiUerjrmen  wece 
iMiToaeled  uhllete  Ae  act  of  loading,  and  the  nutde  of  tne  enenrf's 

gans  were  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of  ours."  Even  T^n^cs  s.ivs  : 
**  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  American  troope  ibu^t  bravelj ; 
aadlfeft  Qondact ol  nuuiy  of  tlis  ottoen,  of  the  ulflltij  onps  m 

^^fl^^htt^^Pip  ^^WB(|J|^1  l^fl^P^  ^lOIKt^  IVBiitOV     ^B^jr  JflJVJcCfc 
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Erie,  while  the  British  held  the  held  and  the  next 
day  pursued  their  foes. 
H&viDg  leoehred  MHiie  rcmfofcemostt  GoMcil 
now  with  about  3,600  tata,  poshed  for- 
ward to  besiege  Port  Erie,  In  whidi  was  the  Ametv 

ican  army,  some  2,400  strong,  under  General  Gaines. 
CoL  Tucker  with  500  British  regulars  was  sent 
across  the  Niagara  to  destroy  the  batteries  at  Black 
Rocky  bat  was  del eaied  fay  300  Amefkan  legulan 
rnider  Major  Morgan,  fighting  from  bchhid  a  strong 
breastwork  of  felled  trees,  with  a  creek  in  front. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  the  British  in 
three  colanuis  advanced  to  storm  the  Americaa 
worics,  but  after  making  a  most  determined  assanlt 
were  beaten  off.  The  assailants  kist  900  men,  the 
assailed  about  80.  After  this  nothing  was  done  till 
Sept.  17th,  when  General  Brown,  who  had  resumed 
command  of  the  American  forces,  determined  upon 
and  executed  a  sortie.  Each  side  had  received  rein* 
lucoements;  tlie  Americans  numbered  over  s/xo, 
the  British  nearly  4,000.  The  lighting  was  severe, 
the  Americans  losing  500  men  ;  but  their  opponents 
lost  600  men,  and  most  of  tlieir  batteries  were  de> 
stroyed.  Each  side»  as  usual,  daimed  the  vktory ; 
but,  exact!/  as  Lund/s  Lane  must  be  accounted  an 
American  defeat,  as  our  forces  retreated  from  the 
ground,  so  this  must  be  considered  an  American  vic- 
tory^ for  after  it  the  British  broke  up  camp  and 
drew  off  to  Chippeway.  Nothing  more  was  dooc^ 
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and  on  November  $th  the  American  army  recrosaed 
the  Niagara.  Though  marked  by  some  bfiUlant 

feats  of  arms  this  four  months'  invasion  of  Canada, 
like  those  that  had  preceded  it,  thus  came  to  noth^ 
faig.  But  at  the  same  tlane  a  British  invasion  of  the 
United  States  waa  lepulaed  £ar  more  disgiacefulty* 
Sir  George  Pvevost,  with  an  army  of  1 3,000  vetem 
troops,  marched  south  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  Plattsburg,  which  was  held  by  Qen* 
end  Macomb  with  a^ooo  regulars,  and  pefhapt 
doable  that  nvmber  of  nearly  worthless  militia 
f occe  that  the  British  could  have  scattered  to  tlM 
winds,  though,  as  they  were  strongly  posted,  not 
without  severe  loss.  But  the  British  fleet  was  capt- 
ured by  Commodore  MacDonough  in  the  fight  on 
the  lake;  and  tlua  Sir  Geoig!e»  after  some  heavy 
sUdrmishing  between  the  outposts  of  the  armies^  in 
which  the  Americans  had  the  advantage,  fled  pre- 
cipitately back  to  Canada. 

AU  through  tlic  war  the  sca^coasts  of  tlio  United 
States  had  been  harried  by  small  predatory  axcur* 
siotis;  a  part  of  what  is.  now  the  State  of  Maine  was 

conquered  with  little  resistance,  and  kept  until  the 
dose  of  hostilities ;  and  some  of  the  towns  on  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  had  been  plundered  or 
burnt.  In  August,  1^14,  a  aaora  serious  invasioa 
was  planned,  and  some  5,000  troops — ^regulars, 
sailors,  and  marines — ^were  landed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Ross.  So  utterly  helpless  was  the 
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Democntk  Admliiiitrmtiofi  tfe  Waihingtoii«  tiiat 

during  the  two  years  of  warfare  hardly  any  steps 
had  been  taken  to  protect  the  Capitol,  or  the  country 
toand  about ;  what  litUe  was  done,  was  done  entirely 
too  late,  and  bunj^ed  badly  in  addition.  Hlstoiy 
has  not  yet  done  justice  to  the  ludicfous  and  painful 
folly  and  stupidity  of  which  the  government  founded 
by  Jefferson,  and  carried  on  by  Madison,  was  guilty, 
both  in  its  preparations  for»  and  in  its  way  of  cany- 
faig  on»  this  war ;  nor  is  it  yet  realized  that  the  men 
just  mentioned,  and  their  associates,  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  loss  we  suffered  in  it,  and  the 
bitter  humiliation  some  of  its  incidents  caused  us. 
The  small  British  army  marched  at  will  tiirougll 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  burned  Washington,  and 
finally  retreated  from  before  Baltimore  and  re* 
embarked  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
New  Orleans.  Twice,  at  Bladensburg  and  North 
Point,  it  came  in  contact  with  superior  numbers  of 
militia  in  fairly  good  position.  In  each  case  the  re> 
suit  was  the  same.  After  some  preliminary  sldiw 
mishing,  manoeuvring,  and  voUey  firing,  the  British 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  rawest  regiments 
among  the  American  militia  then  broke  at  once  ;  the 
others  kept  pretty  steady,  pouring  in  quite  a  destruo* 
tive  fire,  until  the  regulars  had  come  upcdoae  to  them, 
when  they  also  fled.  The  British  regulars  were  too 
heavily  loaded  to  pursue,  and,  owing  to  their  mode 
of  attack,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their  oppo- 
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nents  ran  away,  the  loss  of  the  latter  was  in  each 
case  very  slight.  At  North  Point,  however,  the 
iiiilltift»  being  mora  escpericficedy  behaved  better 
tlisn  at  Bladensbiiff.  In  ndiher  case  were  the  Brit- 
ish put  to  any  trouble  to  win  their  victory. 

The  above  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  war.  It  as  not  cheerful  reading  for  an  Amer- 
Icaii»  nor  yet  of  interest  to  a  military  student ;  and 
its  lessons  have  been  taught  so  often  fay  similar  o^ 
currences  In  other  lands  rnider  like  circumstances, 
and,  moreover,  teach  such  .self-evident  truths,  that 
they  scarcely  need  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  an 
hlstoiian*  But  the  crowning  event  of  the  war  was 
the  Battle  of  New  (Means;  remaikable  in  Its  miU- 
taiy  aspect,  and  a  source  of  pride  to  eveiy  American. 
It  is  well  worth  a  more  careful  study,  and  to  it  I 
have  devoted  the  last  chapter  of  this  work. 
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Fig.  3. — Section  of  dush-decked  corvette  or  sloop,  caxryins  long  guns. 
Such  was  the  ttnumiMf  of  Htut  JNJk  and  Mmu,  imt  Mt  ftulMMBtd 
-iiipt  aooinsd  ottiOMdM* 
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Fig.  4. — Section  of  fngatc-built  ship,  vviih  loBg  gun  on  mam- 
deck  and  carroimde  on  spar-deck.  Taken  from  the  "American 
Aztillerist'f  Oomftakm,"  bf  Lo«i$d«  TomMid  (PtifladtlpMa, 
x8ii>. 
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H£  view  professed  by  Great  Britain  in  iSia 


^  respecting  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neu- 
trals %vas  diametrically  opposite  to  that  held  by  the 
United  States.  "  Between  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America,"  «rrites  a  British  author,  **m 
spirit  oC  animosity,  caused  chiefly  by  the  impcei^ 
ment  of  British  seamen,  or  of  seamen  asserted  to  be 
sttdi,  from  on  board  of  American  merchant  vessels, 
had  unhi^pily  subsisted  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  wan  It  is,  we  believe^*'  he  continues,  '*  an  ac- 
knowledged maxim  of  public  lawt  as  well  that  no 
nation  but  the  one  he  belongs  to  can  release  a  sub- 
ject from  his  natural  allegiance,  as  that,  provided  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  independent  state  be  not  in^ 
fringed,  every  nation  has  a  right  to  enforce  the  ser- 
vices of  her  subjects  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Nor  has  any  neutral  nation  such  a  jurisdiction  over 
her  merchant  vessels  upon  the  high  seas  as  to  ex- 
clude a  belligerent  nation  from  the  right  of  search- 
ing them  for  contraband  of  war  or  lot  the  property 
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or  persons  of  her  enemies.  And  if,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  right,  the  belligerent  should  discover  on 
board  of  the  neutral  vessel  a  subject  who  has  with" 
drawn  himself  from  his  lawful  allegiance,  the  neu* 
tral  can  have  no  fair  ground  for  refusing  to  deliver 
him  up ;  more  especially  if  that  subject  is  proved  to 
be  a  deserter  from  the  sea  or  land  service  of  the  for- 
mer." ' 

Great  Britain  s  doctrine  was  "  once  a  subject  al 
ways  a  subject'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  maintained  that  any  foreigner,  after  five 
years*  residence  within  her  territory,  and  after  having 
complied  with  certain  forms,  became  one  of  her  citi 
zens  as  completely  as  if  he  was  native  bom.  Great 
Britain  contended  that  her  war  ships  possessed  the 
rig^t  of  searching  all  neutral  vessels  for  the  proper- 
ty  and  persons  of  her  foes.  The  United  States,  re> 
sisting  this  chum,  asserted  that  "  free  bottoms  made 
free  goods,'*  and  that  consequently  her  ships  when 
on  the  high  seas  should  not  be  molested  on  any  pre- 
text whatever.  Finally,  Great  Britain's  system  of 
impressment,*  by  which  men  could  be  forcibly  seized 
and  made  to  serve  in  her  navy,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  themselves,  was  repugnant  to  every  Ameri* 
can  idea. 

Such  wide  diifereiiccb  in  the  views  of  the  two  ua, 
tions  produced  endless  difficulties.  To  escape  the 
press-gang,  or  for  other  reasons,  ni;uiy  British  sea- 
men took  service  under  the  American  fliig ;  and  if 
they  were  demanded  back,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
or  their  American  shipmates  had  much  hesitation 

'    The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,"  by  William  James,  vol. 
p.  324.   (New  edition  by  Captain  Chamier,  R.  N.,  London,  1S37.) 
*  Tbm  iMtt  idt*  «f  iMdk  aui  b«  fuaad  by  leading  Mairyatt's 
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in  swearing  dtber  that  they  were  not  British  at  all, 
or  else  that  they  had  been  naturalized  as  Americans. 
Equally  probable  is  it  that  the  American  blockade- 
runners  were  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  fraud  and 
more  or  less  thinly  veiled  perjury.  But  the  wrongs 
done  by  the  Americans  were  insignificant  com])ared 
with  those  they  received.  Any  innocent  m- rchant 
vessel  was  liable  to  seizure  at  any  moment  ;  and 
when  overhauled  by  a  British  cruiser  short  of  men 
was  sure  to  be  stripped  of  most  of  her  crew.  The 
British  officers  were  themselves  the  judges  as  to 
whether  a  seaman  should  be  pronounced  a  native  of 
Amcricn  or  of  Britain,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
their  judgment.  If  a  captain  lacked  his  full  comple- 
ment there  was  little  doubt  as  to  the  view  he  would 
take  of  any  man's  nationality.  The  wrongs  inflict- 
ed on  our  seafaring  countrymen  by  their  impress* 
nent  into  foidgn  ships  formed  the  main  cause  of  the 
war. 

There  were  still  other  grievances  which  are  thus 
piesented  by  the  British  Admiral  Cochrane.*  "  Our 
treatment  its  (America's)  citizens  was  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  national  privileges  to  which 
tiie  young  Republic  had  become  entitled.  There 
were  no  doubt  many  individuals  among  the  Ameri* 
can  people  who»  caring  little  for  the  Federal  Gov* 
emment,  considered  It  more  profitable  to  break 
than  to  keep  the  laws  of  nations  by  aiding  and  sup- 
porting our  enemy  (France),  and  it  was  against 
such  that  the  efforts  of  the  squadron  had  chiefly 
been  diiected ;  but  the  way  the  object  was  carried 
out  was  scarcely  less  an  infraction  of  those  national 

'**AmU>iagniph7  of  a  Settman,"  by  Thomas,  tnA  Bart  of  Dm* 
donald,  Admiral  of  tht  Rod;  KouvAdininl of  die  fleet,  Loiidoa, 
i960t  Toi  if  p*  34> 
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laws  which  wc  were  professedly  enforcing.  The  prac. 
ticc  of  taking  English  (and  American)  seamen  out 
of  American  ships  without  recfard  to  the  safety  of 
navigating  them  when  thus  deprived  of  their  hands 
has  been  already  mentioned.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  detention  of  vessels  aj^ainst  which  noth* 
ing  contrary  to  international  neutrality  could  be  es 
tablishcd,  whereby  tlicir  cargoes  became  damaged; 
the  compelling  them,  on  suspicion  only,  to  proceed 
to  ports  other  than  those  to  which  they  were  des> 
ttned ;  and  generally  treating  them  as  though  they 
were  engaged  in  contraband  trade.  •  «  •  Amer- 
ican ships  were  not  permitted  to  quit  English  ports 
without  giving  security  for  the  discharge  of  their 
cargoes  In  some  other  British  or  neutral  port."  On 
the  same  subject  James'  writes :  When,  by  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  England^  France  coukt  no 
longer  trade  for  herself,  America  proffered  her  seiw 
vicesi  as  a  neutral,  to  trade  for  her ;  and  American 
meicbants  and  their  agenta»  In  the  gains  that  flowed 
in,  soon  found  a  compensation  for  all  the  peijuiy 
and  fraud  necessary  to  cheat  the  former  out  of  h^r 
belligerent  rights.  The  high  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  United  States  thus  obtained,  coupled 
with  a  similarity  of  language  and,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  a  resemblance  in  person  between  the. 
natives  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  has  caused 
the  former  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  sufferen 
by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  Chiefly  Ini 
debted  for  their  growth  and  prosperity  to  emigr» 
tion  from  Europe,  the  United  States  hold  out  every 
allurement  to  foreigners,  particularly  to  British 
seamen,  whom,  by  a  process  peculiarly  their  own, 
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tbey  can  naturalize  aa  quIcUy  aa  a  doSlar  can  cac* 
change  masten  and  a  blank  iontti  teady  signed  and 
awom  to,  can  be  filled  up,*  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  that  makes  British  naval  officers  when 
searching  for  deserteis  from  their  service,  so  haish 
in  their  scrutinyt  and  so  sceptical  of  American 
oaths  and  asseverations." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  from  James  b 
«i  euphemistic  way  of  saying  that  whenever  a  Brit- 
ish commander  short  of  men  came  across  an  Ameiw 
ican  vessel  he  impressed  all  of  her  crew  that  he 
wanted,  iHiether  they  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  not.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  only  reason  why  Great  Britain  did  us 
more  injury  than  any  other  power  was  because  she 
Vr'as  better  able  to  do  so.  None  of  her  acts  ^vcre 
more  offensive  than  Napoleon's  Milan  decree,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that  any  neutral  vessel  which 
permitted  itself  to  be  searched  by  a  British  cruiser 
should  be  considered  as  British,  and  as  the  lawful 
prize  of  any  French  vessel.  French  frigates  and 
privateers  were  very  apt  to  snap  up  any  American 
vessel  they  came  across,  and  were  only  withheld  at 
all  by  the  memory  of  the  sharp  dressing  they  had 
received  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  quasi-war  of 
1799-1800.  What  we  undoubtedly  oiic;ht  to  have 
done  was  to  have  adopted  the  measure  actually  pro- 
posed in  Congress,  and  declared  war  on  both  France 
and  England.  As  it  was,  we  chose  as  a  foe  the 
one  that  had  done,  and  could  still  do,  ns  the  greatest 
injury. 

The  principles  tor  which  the  United  States  con« 
tended  in  18 12  are  now  universaUy  accepted*  and 
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those  so  tenaciously  maintained  by  Great  Britain 
find  no  advocates  in  tlie  civilized  world.  That  Eng- 
land herself  was  afterward  completely  reconciled  to 
our  views  was  amply  shown  by  her  intense  indigna- 
tion when  Commodore  Wilkes,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search  for  the  persons  of  the  foes  of  his 
country,  stopped  the  neutral  British  ship  Trent; 
while  the  applause  with  which  the  act  was  greeted 
in  America  proves  pretty  clearly  another  fact,  that 
we  had  waned  for  the  right,  not  because  it  was  the 
right,  but  because  it  agreed  with  our  8elf<4nterest  to 
do  so*  We  were  contending  for Free  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights'*:  meaning  by  the  former  expres- 
sion, freedom  to  trade  wherever  we  chose  without 
hindrance  save  from  the  jjower  with  whom  \vc  were 
trading  ,  and  by  Uie  l  itter,  that  a  man  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  sea  should  have  the  same  protection 
accorded  to  a  man  who  remained  on  land.  Nomi- 
naliy,  neither  of  these  questions  was  settled  by,  or 
even  alluded  to,  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  but  the 
immense  increase  of  reputation  that  the  navy  ac- 
quired during  the  war  practically  decided  both 
points  in  our  favor.  Our  sailors  had  gained  too 
great  a  name  for  any  one  to  molest  them  with  im- 
punity a<^ain. 

Holding  views  on  these  maritime  subjects  so 
radically  different  from  each  other,  the  two  nations 
could  not  but  be  continually  dealing  with  causes  of 
quarrel.  Not  only  did  British  cruisers  molest  our 
merchant-men,  but  at  length  one  of  them,  the  50. 
gun  ship  Leopardy  attacked  an  American  frigate, 
the  Chesapeake ^  when  the  latter  was  so  lumbered 
up  that  she  could  not  return  a  shot,  killed  or  dis- 
abled some  twenty  of  her  men  and  took  away  foui 
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others,  one  Briton  and  three  Americans,  wno  were 
claimed  as  deserters.  For  this  act  an  apolo<^y  was 
offered,  but  it  failed  to  restore  harmony  between  the 
two  nations.  Soon  afterward  another  action  was 
foiit^ht.  The  American  frigate  President^  Com- 
mudore  ivudgers,  attacked  the  British  sloop  Little 
Belt,  Captain  iMugham,  and  exchanged  one  or  two 
broadsides  with  her, — the  frigate  escaping  scot-free 
while  the  sloop  was  nearly  knocked  to  pieces.  Mu- 
tual recriminations  followed,  each  side  insisting  that 
the  other  was  the  assailant. 

When  Great  Britain  issued  her  Orders  in  Council 
forbidding  our  trading  with  France*  we  retaliated 
by  passing  an  embargo  act,  which  prevented  us 
from  trading  at  ail.  There  could  be  but  one  result 
to  such  a  succession  of  incidents^  and  that  was  war. 
Acoocdii^y,  in  June,  1812,  war  was  declared;  and 
as  a  contest  for  the  rights  of  seamen,  it  was  laigdy 
waged  on  the  ocean.  We  also  had  not  a  little  fight- 
ing to  do  on  land,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  we  came  out 
second-best.  Few  or  no  preparations  for  the  war 
had  been  made,  and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  After  draj^ng  on  through 
three  dreary  and  uneventful  years  It  came  to  an  . 
end  in  1815,  by  a  peace  which  left  matters  in  almost 
precisely  die  state  in  which  the  war  had  found 
them.  On  land  and  water  the  contest  took  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  petty  actions,  in  which  the 
glory  acquired  by  the  victor  seldom  eclipsed  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  vanqubhed.  Neither  side 
succeeded  in  doing  what  it  intended.  Americans 
declared  that  Canada  must  and  should  be  conquered, 
but  the  conquering  came  quite  as  near  being  the 
other  way.    Jinti&h  writers  insisted  that  the  Ameri* 
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can  navy  should  be  swept  from  the  seas;  and, 
during  the  sweeping  process  it  increased  fourfold. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war,  Great 
Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  in  a 
death  struggle  with  the  most  formidable  military 
despotism  of  modern  times,  and  was  oblic^ed  to  en- 
trust the  defence  of  her  Canadian  colonics  to  a  mere 
handful  of  regulars,  aided  by  the  local  fencibles. 
But  Congress  had  provided  even  fewer  trained  sol- 
diers, and  relied  on  militia.  The  latter  chiefly  ex- 
ercised their  fighting  abilities  upon  one  another  in 
duelling,  and,  as  a  rule,  were  afflicted  with  conscien- 
tious scruples  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
Irontier  and  attack  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  the 
campaign  opened  with  the  bloodless  surrender  of  an 
American  general  to  a  much  inferior  British  force, 
and  the  war  continued  much  as  it  had  begun ;  we 
suffered  disgrace  after  disgrace,  while  the  losses  we 
inflicted,  in  turn,  on  Great  Britain  were  so  slight  as 
hardly  to  attract  her  attention.  At  last,  having 
crushed  her  greater  foe,  die  turned  to  crush  the 
lesser,  and,  in  her  turn,  suffered  ignominious  defeat. 
By  this  time  events  had  gradually  developed  a  small 
number  of  soldiers  on  our  northern  frontier,  who^ 
commanded  by  Scott  and  Brown,  were  able  to  con- 
tend on  equal  terms  with  the  veteran  troops  to 
whom  they  were  opposed,  though  these  formed 
part  of  what  was  then  undoubtedly  the  most  for- 
midable fighting  infantry  any  European  nation  pos- 
sessed. The  battles  at  this  period  of  the  struggle 
were  remaikaUe  for  the  skill  and  stubborn  coumge 
with  which  they  were  waged,  as  well  as  for  the 
heavy  loss  involved ;  but  the  number  of  combatsuits 
was  so  small  that  in  Europe  they  would  have  been 
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regarded  as  mere  outpost  skirmishes,  and  they 
wholly  failed  to  attract  any  attention  abroad  in  that 
period  of  colossal  armies. 

When  Great  Britain  seriously  turned  her  attention 
to  her  transatlantic  foe,  and  assembled  in  Canada  an 
army  of  14,000  men  at  the  head  of  Lake  Charnplain, 
Congressional  forethought  enabled  it  to  be  opposed 
by  soldiers  who,  it  is  true,  were  as  well  disciplined, 
as  hardy,  and  as  well  commanded  as  any  in  the 
world,  but  who  were  only  a  few  hundred  strong, 
backed  by  more  or  iess  incompetent  militia.  Only 
McDonou^^h's  skill  and  Sir  Gcorc^e  Prevost's  inca- 
pacity saved  us  from  a  serious  disaster;  the  sea- 
fight  reflected  high  honor  on  our  seamen,  but  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  land-forces  was  due  to  their 
commander  and  not  to  their  antagonists.  Mean- 
while a  large  British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  had 
not  achieved  much  glory  by  the  destruction  of  local 
oyster4x)ats  and  the  burning  of  a  few  farmers' 
houses,  so  an  army  was  landed  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  At  Bladensburg'  the  five  thousand  British 
rq^olan,  utterly  worn  out  by  heat  and  fatigue,  by 
their  mere  appearance,  frightened  into  a  panic  double 
thdr  number  of  American  militia  well  posted.  But 
the  only  success  attained  was  burning  the  public 
buildings  of  Washington,  and  that  result  was  of  dubi- 
ous value.  Bahimote  was  attacked  next,  and  the 
attack  repulsed,  after  the  forts  and  ships  hid  shelled 
one  another  with  the  slight  results  that  usually  at- 
tend that  spectacular  and  harmless  species  of  warfare. 

The  dose  of  the  contest  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
traordinary battle  of  New  Orleans.    It  was  a  per- 

*See  the  "  Capture  <^  Washington,"  by  Edward  D.  Ingraham 
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fectly  UBeksB  shedding  of  blood,  since  peace  had 
already  been  declared.  There  is  hardly  another 
contest  of  modem  times  where  the  defeated  side 
suffered  such  frightful  carnage,  while  the  victors 
came  off  almost  jscatheless.  It  Is  quite  in  acconU 
ance  with  the  rest  of  the  war  that  the  militia* 
hitherto  worse  than  useless,  should  on  this  occasion 
win  a^;ainsi  great  odds  in  point  of  numbers ;  and, 
moreover,  that  their  splendid  victoiy  should  have 
been  of  little  consequence  in  its  effects  upon  the  re> 
suit*  On  the  whole,  the  contest  by  land,  where  we 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  successful,  reflected 
greater  credit  on  our  antagonists  than  upon  us,  in 
spite  of  the  services  of  Scott,  Brown,  and  Jackson. 
Our  small  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  did  ex- 
cellcntiy;  as  for  the  iailitia,  New  Orleans  proved 
that  they  could  fight  superbly,  and  the  other  battles 
that  they  generally  ivoulii  not  fight  at  all. 

At  sea,  as  will  appear,  the  circumst  inccs  were  wide- 
ly different.  Here  we  possessed  a  small  but  highly 
effective  force,  the  ships  well  built,  manned  by 
thoroLiLjhly  trained  men,  and  commanded  by  able 
and  experienced  officers.  The  deeds  of  our  navy 
form  a  part  of  histon,"  over  which  any  American 
can  be  pardoned  for  lingering. 

Such  was  the  origin,  issue,  and  general  character 
of  the  war.  It  may  now  be  well  to  proceed  to  a 
comparison  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  Al- 
lusion has  already  been  made  to  them  in  the  i^ref. 
ace,  but  a  fuller  reference  seems  to  be  necessary  in 

this  connection. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  large  majority  of 
historians  who  wrote  of  it  were  so  bitterly  rancorous 
that  their  statements  must  be  received  with  caution. 
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For  the  main  facts,  I  have  relied,  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  upon  the  official  letters  of  the  com- 
manding officers,  takinff  each  as  authority  for  his 
own  force  and  loss.'  For  all  the  British  victories 
we  have  British  official  letters,  which  tally  almost 
exactly,  a'^  reg^artls  m  itters  of  fact  and  not  of  opitiion^ 
with  the  corresponding  American  accounts.  For 
the  first  year  the  British  also  published  official  ac- 
counts of  their  defeats,  which  in  the  cases  of  the 
Gutrriirey  Macedojiian  and  Frolic^  I  have  followed 
as  closely  as  the  accounts  of  the  American  vic- 
tors. The  last  British  official  letter  published  an. 
nouncing  a  defeat  was  that  in  the  case  of  the  Javat 
and  it  is  the  only  letter  that  I  have  not  strictly 
accepted.  The  fact  that  no  more  were  published 
thereafter  is  of  itself  unfortunate;  and  from  the 
various  contradictions  it  contains  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  tampeied  with.  The  surgeon's  report 
accompanying  it  is  certainly  false.  Subsequent  to 
1S12  no  letter  of  a  defeated  British  commander  was 
published,*  and  I  have  to  depend  upon  the  various 
British  historians,  especially  James,  of  whom  more 
anon. 

The  Amerlcaa  and  British  historians  from  whom 
we  aie  thua  at  times  forced  to  draw  our  material 
regard  the  war  firom  very  different  stand-points,  and 
their  accounts  generally  differ.   Each  writer  natu. 

*  As  where  Broke  j>uic*  his  own  force  at  330,  his  antagonists  at 
440,  and  the  American  court  of  inquiry  makes  the  numbers  306  and 
379,  I  have  taken  them  as  being  330  and  379  respectively.  This  is 
the  only  just  method  ;  I  take  it  for  eranted  that  each  commander 
meant  to  tell  the  truth,  and  of  course  Icnew  his  own  force.  wTiUe  he 
might  voy  oatonll^iuid  in  perfect  good  faith  cxaggente  his  »4l«4p>- 
nist's. 

^Enept  ttbont  die  battles  on  the  Lakes,  where  I  have  accordingly 
siven  the  samecndlt  tothft  MOMmtft  both  of  Um  British  mmI  of  th* 
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rally  so  colored  the  affair  as  to  have  it  appear  ixvw 
able  to  his  own  side.  Sometimes  this  was  done 
intentionally  and  sometimes  not.  Not  unf  requently 
errors  are  made  against  the  historian's  own  side ;  as 
when  the  British  author,  Brenton,  says  that  the 
British  brig  Peacock  mounted  32's  instead  of  24's, 
while  Lossing  in  his  "  Field  Book  of  the  War  of 
1812 "  makes  the  same  mistake  about  the  arma- 
ment of  the  American  brig  Ar^us.  Errors  of 
this  description  are,  of  course,  as  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against  as  any  others.  Mere  hearsay  re- 
ports, such  as  "  it  has  been  said,"  "  a  prisoner  on 
board  the  oppo^^ing  fleet  has  observed,"  "an  Ameri- 
can (or  British)  newspaper  of  such  and  such  a 
date  has  remarked,"  are  of  course  to  be  rejected. 
There  is  a  curious  parallcHsm  in  the  errors  on  both 
sides.  For  example,  the  American,  Mr.  Low,  writ- 
ing in  181 3,  tells  how  the  Constitution,  44,  cap- 
tured the  Guerrikre  of  49  guns,  while  the  British 
Lieutenant  Low,  writing  in  1880,  tells  how  the 
Pelican,  18,  captured  the  Argus  of  20  guns.  £ach 
records  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth,  for 
although  rating  44  and  18  the  victors  carried  respec* 
lively  54  and  21  guns,  of  heavier  metal  than  those 
of  their  antagonists.  Such  errors  are  generally  in> 
tentional.  Similarly,  most  American  writers  men> 
tion  the  actions  in  which  the  privateers  were  vic> 
torious,  but  do  not  mention  those  in  which  they 
were  defeated;  while  the  British,  in  turn,  tecoid 
eveiy  successful  "cutting-out"  expedition,  but  ig- 
nore entirely  those  which  terminated  unfavorably. 
Other  errors  arise  from  honest  ignorance*  Thus, 
James  in  speaking  of  the  repuhie  of  the  Ewdynd' 
9h's  boats  by  the  NtufduM  gives  the  latter 
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acfewof  laomen;  she  had  more  than  this  ttumber 
or^nally,  but  only  40  were  in  her  at  the  time  of 
the  attack.  So  also  when  the  captain  of  the  PtH^ 
iam  writes  that  the  officers  of  the  Argns  report 
her  loss  at  40»  when  they  really  reported  It  at  24 
or  when  Captain  Dacres  thought  the  CoHSiitu^ 
SioH  had  lost  about  20  men  instead  of  14.  The 
American  gun-boat  captains  in  recounting  their 
cr<^jagements  with  the  British  frigates  invariably 
greatly  overestimated  the  loss  of  the  latter.  So  that 
on  both  sides  there  were  some  intentional  misstate- 
ments orgarblings,  and  a  much  more  numerous  class 
of  simple  blunders,  arising;  largely  from  an  inca- 
pacity for  seeing  more  than  one  side  of  the  question. 

Among  the  early  British  writers  upon  this  war, 
the  ablest  was  James.  He  devoted  one  work,  his 
"Naval  Occurrences,"  entirely  to  it;  and  it  occupies 
the  largest  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  his  mure  ex. 
tensive  "  History  of  the  British  Navy.'**  Two  other 
British  writers,  Lieutenant  Marshall'  and  Captain 
Brenton/  wrote  histories  of  the  same  events,  about 
the  same  time ;  but  neither  of  these  naval  oiHcers 
prodnced  half  as  valuable  a  work  as  did  the  civilian 
James.  Marshall  wrote  a  dozen  volumes^  each  filled 
with  several  scores  of  dreary  panegyrics,  or  memoirs 
of  as  many  different  officers.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  order,  hardly  any  thing  about  the  ships,  guns,  or 
composition  of  the  crews ;  and  not  even  the  pre> 
tence  of  giving  both  sides,  the  object  being  to  make 
every  Englislunan  appear  in  his  best  light.  The 
work  is  analogous  to  the  numerous  lives  of  Decatur, 

■  A  neir  sdilkn,  London.  i8s& 

*  **  Royil  Nnvil  Bkgnphy,''  hf  Jotei  MMdl  (London,  i8a»- 

1835). 

•"Naral  Histonr  of  Great  BriUia,**  bj  £dward  PeUuim  Brento* 
^■v  edidon,  London,  1837). 
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Baittbridge,  Porter,  etc*,  that  appeared  in  the  United 
States  about  the  same  time,  and  is  quite  as  untnist* 
worthy.  Brenton  made  a  far  better  and  very  inter- 
esting boolct  written  on  a  good  and  well-connected 
plan,  and  apparently  with  a  sincere  desire  to  tell 
the  truth.  He  accepts  the  British  official  accounts 
as  needing  nothing  whatever  to  supplement  them, 
precisely  as  Cooper  accepts  the  American  officials*. 
A  more  serious  fault  is  his  inability  to  be  accurate. 
That  this  inaccuracy  is  not  intentional  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  tells  as  often  against  his  own  side  as 
against  his  opponents.  He  says,  for  example,  that 
the  guns  of  Perry's  and  Barclay's  squadrons  "  were 
about  equal  in  number  ami  \s-cight,"  that  the  Pia~ 
cock  (British)  was  armed  with  32  s  instead  of  24's, 
and  underestimates  the  force  of  the  second  IVasp. 
But  the  blunders  are  quite  as  bad  when  distributed 
as  when  confined  to  one  side  ;  in  addition,  Bren- 
ton's  disregard  of  ail  details  makes  him  of  but  little 
use, 

James,  as  already  said,  is  by  far  the  most  valua- 
ble authority  on  the  war,  as  regards  purely  British 
affairs.  He  enters  minutely  into  details,  and  has 
evidently  laboriously  hunted  up  hi*;  authorities.  He 
has  examined  the  ships*  logs,  the  Admiralty  reports, 
various  treatises,  all  the  Gazette  reports,  gives  very 
well-chosen  extracts,  has  arranged  his  work  in  chron« 
ological  order,  discriminates  between  the  officers 
that  deserve  praise  and  those  that  deserve  blame^ 
and  in  fact  writes  a  work  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted by  every  student  of  naval  affairs.  But  he  is 
unfortunately  afflicted  with  a  hatred  toward  the 
Americans  that  amounts  to  a  monomania.  He 
wishes  to  make  out  as  strong  a  case  as  possible 
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agaiiuit  tfiem.  The  ammus  of  his  worie  may  be 
gatfaefcd  from  the  not  over  complimentary  account 
of  the  education  of  the  youthful  seafaring  Amer. 
kan,  which  can  be  found  in  voL  vl»  p.  115,  of  his 
''History/*  On  page  155  he  asserts  that  he  is  an 
''impartial  historian*' ;  and  about  three  lines  before 
mentions  that  "  it  may  suit  the  Americans  to  Invent 
any  falsehood,  no  matter  how  barefaced,  to  foist  a 
valiant  character  on  themselves.'*  On  page  419  he 
says  that  Captain  Porter  is  to  be  believed,  **  so  fat 
as  is  borne  out  by  proof  (the  only  safe  way  where 
an  American  is  concerned),"  —  which  bumcuhat 
swL-cpiay^  denunciation  of  the  vci  icity  of  all  of 
Captain  Porter's  compatriots  wnuld  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  James  was  not,  perhaps,  in  that  dispas- 
sionate frame  of  mind  best  suited  for  writing 
history.  That  he  should  be  biassed  against  indi- 
vidual captains  can  be  understood,  but  when  he 
makes  rabid  onslaughts  upon  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  he  renders  it  difficult  for  an  American, 
at  any  rate,  to  put  implicit  credence  in  him.  His 
statements  are  all  the  harder  to  confute  when  they 
are  erroneous,  because  they  are  intentionally  so.  It 
is  not,  as  with  Brenton  and  Marshall,  because  he 
really  thinks  a  British  captain  cannot  be  beaten,  ex< 
cept  by  some  kind  of  distorted  special  providence, 
for  no  man  says  worse  things  than  he  does  about 
certain  officers  and  crews.  A  writer  of  James*  un- 
doubted ability  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that 
his  statements  were  untrue  in  many  instances,  as 
where  he  garbles  Hilyar's  account  of  Porter's  loss, 
or  misstates  the  comparative  force  of  the  fleets  on 
I^ake  Champlain. 
When  he  says  (p*  194)  that  Captain  Bainbridge 
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wished  to  run  away  from  the  Javot  and  would 
have  done  so  If  he  had  not  been  withheld  by  the 
advice  of  his  first  lieutenant,  who  was  a  renej^e 
Englishman,'  It  Is  not  of  much  consequence  whether 
his  making  the  statement  was  due  to  excessive  cre> 
dulity  or  petty  meanness,  for,  In  either  case,  whether 
the  defect  was  In  his  mind  or  his  morals,  it  is  enough 
to  greatly  impair  the  value  of  hb  otiier  "facts.* 
Again,  when  James  (p.  165)  states  that  Decatur  ran 
away  from  tlie  Maadoman  until,  by  some  maiv 
vellous  optical  delusion,  he  mistook  her  for  a  32,  he 
merely  detracts  a  good  deal  from  the  worth  of  his 
own  account.  When  the  Americans  adopt  boarding 
helmets,  he  considers  it  as  proving  conclusively 
that  tlicy  arc  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  cow- 
ardice. On  p.  122  he  says  that  "had  the  Presu 
dentf  when  she  fell  in  with  the  Belvidera,  been 
cruising  alone  ♦  ♦  *  Commodore  Rodgers 
would  have  magnified  the  British  frigate  into  a  line- 
of-battle  ship,  and  have  done  his  utmost  to  avoid 
her,"  which  [^ives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  weight  to 
be  attached  to  the  various  other  anecdotes  he  relates 
of  the  much-abused  Commodore  Rodgers. 

But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  untrust- 
worthy as  James  is  in  any  thin!^  referring  purely  to 
the  Americans,  he  is  no  worse  than  his  compeers  of 
both  nationalities.  The  misstatements  of  Niies  in 
his  "  Weekly  Register  *'  about  the  British  are  quite  as 
flagrant,  and  his  information  about  his  own  side 
even  more  valuable.'   Every  little  American  author 

'  Who,  by  the  way,  «M  Mr.  FMfker,  bom  in  Viigfoia,  aad  newr  in 
England  in  his  life. 

*  In  Niles,  by  the  way,  can  be  found  excellent  examples  of  the  tra- 
ditional American  "  spread-eagle  "  style.  In  one  place  I  remember  his 
dwrrihing  "  Thn  frnmnitil  nqtnn,  twillriii  nniii  mmril  prnj,  rho 
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over  Perry's  '^Nelsotiic  victoiy  over  a 
greatly  superior  force."  The  CoHstiiuHan  was  de* 
dared  to  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  when  she 
fought  the  Guerrih^ef  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
But  these  writers  have  all  faded  into  oblivion,  and 
their  w  l  itings  are  not  even  referred  to,  much  less 
believed.  J.inici.,  on  the  contrary,  has  passed 
through  edition  after  edition,  is  considered  as  un- 
questionable authority  in  his  own  countr)',  and 
largely  throughout  Europe,  and  has  furnished  the 
basis  for  every  subsequent  account  by  British  au- 
thors. From  Alison  to  Lieutenant  Low,  almost 
every  English  work,  whether  of  a  popular  character 
or  not,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  on  the  war,  simply 
a  "rehash"  of  the  works  written  by  James.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  British  and  American  ac- 
counts have  astonishingly  little  resemblance.  One 
ascribes  the  capture  of  the  British  frigates  simply  to 
the  fact  that  their  opponents  were  **  cut  down  line- 
of-battle  ships  " ;  the  other  gives  all  the  glory  to 
the  "undaunted  heroism,"  etc,  of  the  Yankee 
sailors. 

One  not  very  creditable  trait  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican naval  historians  gave  their  rivals  a  great  ad« 
vantage.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  make 
out  that  the  Constiiuiion,  for  example,  won  her 
victories  against  an  equal  foe,  and  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  forces  showed  the  contrary;  so  they 
always  avoided  figures,  and  thus  left  the  ground 

Britidi.  u  *«aMring  about  Ittte  6wbo1d  bftldeagleof  Usmtitebuid,'' 

seeking  whom  he  might  devour  The  accounts  he  gives  of  British 
line4iC4Mttk  ships  fleeing  from  Ameriam  44's  4»tit«  match  jMnes' 
•Beodoies  of  <be  latter**  «v«idaiice  of  Bridali  38*1  and  36'*  wt  feat 

they  mi'^ht  mount  twenty-four-pounflers.  The  twov  orks.  taken  to 
gether  give  a  verv  ffood  idea  of  the  war ;  separately,  either  is  uttedjf 
sbii^mI^  cnraall^  Ie  wmttftt  of  opinioflu 
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dear  for  James'  careful  misstatements.  Even  when 
they  criticised  him  they  never  went  into  details, 
confining  themselves  to  some  remark  about  huri* 
ing  "  his  figures  in  his  face  with  *'  loathing."  £ven 
Cooper,  interestiiig  though  his  work  is,  has  gone 
far  less  into  figures  than  he  should,  and  seems  to 
have  paid  little  if  any  attention  to  the  British 
official  statements,  which  of  course  should  be  re- 
ceived as  of  equal  weight  wi^h  the  American.  His 
comments  on  the  actions  are  generally  very  fair, 
the  book  never  being  disfigured  by  bitterness 
toward  the  British ;  but  he  is  certainly  wrong,  for 
example,  in  ascribing  the  loss  of  the  Chtse^ake 
solely  to  accident,  that  of  the  Argus  solely  to 
her  Inferiority  in  force,  and  so  on.  His  disposition 
to  praise  ^  the  American  commanders  may  be  gen- 
erous,  but  is  nevertheless  unjust.  If  Decatur's 
surrender  of  the  PresidaU  is  at  least  impliedly 
praised,  then  Porter's  defence  of  the  Esstx  can 
hardly  receive  its  just  award.  There  is  no  weight  in 
the  commendation  bestowed  upon  Hull,  if  commen- 
dation, the  same  in  kind  though  less  in  degree,  is  be- 
stowed upon  Rodgers.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
Cooper  did  not  write  a  criticism  on  James,  for  no 
one  could  have  done  it  more  thoroughly.  But  he 
never  mentions  him,  except  once  in  s| leaking  of 
Barclay's  fleet.  In  all  probability  this  silence  arose 
fron^  sheer  contempt,  and  the  certamty  that  most  of 
Janus'  remarks  were  false;  but  the  effect  was  that 
very  many  foreigners  believe  him  to  have  shirked 
the  subject.  He  rarely  gives  any  data  by  which 
the  statcii^cnts  of  James  can  be  disproved,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  criticise 
the  latter *s  work  very  (ally.   Many  of  James'  re- 
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marks,  however,  de(y  criticism  from  their  random 
miture,  as  when  he  states  that  American  midship- 
men were  chiefly  masters  and  mates  of  merchant- 
men, and  does  not  give  a  single  proof  to  support 
the  assertion.  It  would  be  nearly  as  true  to  assert 
that  the  British  midshipmen  were  for  the  most  part 
ex-members  of  the  prize-ring,  and  as  much  labor 
would  be  needed  to  disprove  it.  In  other  instances 
it  is  quite  enough  to  let  hib  words  speak  for  them> 
selves,  as  where  he  says  (p.  155)  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican sailors  one  third  in  number  and  one  half  in 
pomt  of  effectiveness  were  in  reality  British.  That 
is,  of  the  450  men  the  Const iiut ton  had  when  she 
fought  the  Java  150  were  British,  and  the  re- 
maining^ 300  could  have  been  as  effectively  re- 
placed by  150  more  British.  So  a  very  little  logic 
works  out  a  result  that  James  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend to  arrive  at ;  namely,  that  300  British  led  by 
American  officers  could  beat,  with  ease  and  com^ 
parative  impunity,  400  British  led  by  their  own 
officers*  He  also  forgets  that  the  whole  consists  of 
the  sum  of  the  parts.  He  accounts  for  the  victories 
of  the  Americans  by  stating  (p.  280)  that  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  meet  with  frigates  and  brigs  who 
had  unskilful  gunners  or  worthless  crews ;  he  also 
cafefuUy  shows  that  the  Macedonian  was  incom- 
petently handled^  the  Pnuoek  commanded  by  a 
mere  martinet,  the  Atw$*s  crew  unpractised  at 
the  guns,  the  Eptrvier's  mutinous  and  cowardly, 
the  PmgMs  weak  and  unsldlfuU  the  fava^s  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  and  more  to  the  same  effect* 
Now  the  Americans  took  in  sin^^  fight  three 
frigates  and  seven  sloops,  and  when  as  many 
as  ten  vesKls  ate  met  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
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that  they  represent  the  fair  average ;  so  that  Jame* 
strictures,  so  far  as  true»  simply  show  that  the 
avcraf^'c  Britisii  ship  was  very  apt  to  possess,  com- 
paratively speaking,  an  incompetent  captain  or  un- 
skilful crew.  These  disadvantages  were  not  felt 
when  opposed  to  navies  in  which  they  existed  to 
an  even  greater  extent,  but  became  very  apparent 
when  brought  into  contact  with  a  power  \vho,se  few 
officers  knew  how  to  play  their  own  parts  very 
nearly  to  perfection,  and,  something  equally  im- 
portant, knew  how  to  make  first-rate  crews  out  of 
what  was  already  good  raw  material.  Finally,  a 
large  proportion  of  James*  abuse  of  the  Americans 
sufficiently  refutes  itself,  and  perhaps  Cooper's 
method  of  contemptuously  disregarding  him  was 
the  best ;  but  no  harm  can  follow  from  devoting  a 
little  space  to  commenting  upon  him. 

Mudi  the  best  American  work  is  Lieutenant 
George  E.  Emmons'  statistical  •*  History  of  the 
United  States  Navy."  Unfortunately  it  is  merely  a 
mass  of  excellently  arranged  and  classified  statistics* 
and  while  of  invaluable  importance  to  the  atudent» 
is  not  interesting  to  the  average  reader.  Almost 
all  the  statements  I  have  made  of  the  fofce»  ton* 
nage,  and  annament  of  the  American  vessels,  though 
I  have  iriienever  practicable  taken  them  from  the 
Navy  Records,  etc,  yet  could  be  just  as  well 
quoted  from  Emmons,  Copies  of  most  of  the 
American  official  letters  which  I  have  quoted  can  be 
found  in  ^'Niles'  Register,**  volumes  i  to  lo^  and  all 
of  the  British  ones  In  the  '*  London  Naval  Chronide** 
for  the  same  yetfs.  It  Is  to  these  two  authorities 
that  I  am  most  indebted,  and  nearly  as  much  so  to 
the ''American  State  Papefs,"  vol  xlv*  Nextinofdcf 
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come  Emmons,  Cooper,  and  the  invaluable,  albeit 
somewhat  Rcurrilous,  James ;  and  a  great  many 
others  whose  names  I  have  quoted  in  their  proper 
places.  In  commenting  upon  the  actions,  I  have, 
whenever  possible,  drawn  from  some  standard 
work,  such  as  Jurien  dc  la  Gravi^re's  "  Guerres 
Maritimes,"  Lord  Howard  Douglass'  "Naval  Gun- 
nery,** or,  better  still,  from  the  lives  and  memoirs  of 
Admirals  Farragut,  Codrington,  Broke,  or  Durham. 
The  titles  of  the  various  works  will  be  found  given 
in  full  as  they  are  referred  to.'  In  a  few  cases, 
where  extreme  accuracy  was  necessary,  or  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Presidinfs  capture,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  no  room  for  dispute  as 
to  the  facts,  I  have  given  the  authority  for  each 
sentence ;  but  in  general  this  would  be  too  cumber- 
some, and  so  I  have  confined  myself  to  referring,  at 
or  near  the  beginning  of  the  account  of  each  action, 
to  the  authorities  from  whom  I  have  taken  it.  For 
the  less  important  facts  on  which  eveiy  one  is 
agreed  I  have  often  given  no  references.  

*  To  get  an  idea  of  the  Ajnerican  seamen  of  that  time  Cooper's 
novels,  "  Mile^  Wril!  n-ford,"  "  Home  as  Found,"  and  the  "  Pilot," 
pre  far  better  than  any  hi&tory ;  in  the  " Two  Admirals"  the  descrip- 
tlOD  off  the  fleet  manoMmiag  is  uorivalled.  H»  view  of  Jack's  life  is 
father  rose-col nrfd  however.  "  Tom  Cringle's  log  "  ouj^ht  to  be  rend 
for  the  information  it  gives.  Manryatt's  novels  will  &bow  some  oi  the 
MfHii  of  aaUoK  lifib 
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Ov«rwbdmln|t  navmt  supremacy  of  EoKland  when  America  declared  WM 
«KaliMt  lier— Race  identity  oi  tkm  comlMMutta— The  American  navy  at  tha  bt> 
ginninir  of  the  war— OfKoen  well  trmii>«d->OBiieea  tandinf  to  aiake  oar  MaaMS 

especially  eflcieot— Close  similarity  between  the  British  and  American  sailors 
—-Our  sUfia  numned  oUeiy  by  natiT*  AtneHcans,  many  of  wkim  huA 
fonnarty  been  Impressed  Into  the  Britlah  nary— Quotas  of  ssamen  oontiilNttad 
by  the  different  Statea  Navy-yards— Listo  of  officers  and  men— List  of  veaaels 
—Tminage— Different  ways  of  eatimating  it  in  Britain  and  Am«1a»— Ratiogi 
—American  ships  properly  rated— Armammls  of  the  frixatea  and  coiTgltai 
Three  styles  of  guns  used— Difference  between  long  guns  and  carronades — 
Short  weight  of  American  shot— Comparison  of  British  frigiMW  nttOf  jBi  and 
^merician  frigatea  rating  44  guos— Compared  wtUi  a  74. 

DURING  the  early  years  of  this  centuiy  Eng. 
land's  naval  power  stood  at  a  height  never 
reached  before  or  since  by  that  of  any  other  nation. 
On  every  sea  her  navies  rode^  not  only  triumphant, 
but  with  none  to  dispute  their  sway.  The  island, 
folk  had  long  claimed  the  mastery  of  the  ocean,  and 
they  had  certainly  succeeded  in  making  their  claim 
completely  good  during  the  time  of  bloody  warfare 
that  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Since  the  year  1792  each  European 
nation,  in  turn,  had  learned  to  feel  biUcr  dread  of 
the  weight  of  England  s  hand.  In  the  Baltic,  Sir 
Saiimel  Hood  had  taught  the  Russians  that  they 
must  needs  keep  in  port  when  the  English  cruisers 
were  in  the  offing.  The  descendants  of  the  Vikings 
had  seen  their  whole  navy  destroyed  at  Copenhagen. 
No  Dutch  fleet  ever  put  out  after  the  day  when, 
off  Camperdown,  Lord  Duncan  took  possession  of 
De  Winter's  shattered  ships.   But  a  few  years 
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before  1812,  the  greatest  sea-fighter  of  all  time  had 
died  in  Trafalgar  Bay,  and  In  dying  had  crumbled 
to  pieces  the  navies  of  France  and  of  Spain. 

From  that  day  England's  task  was  but  to  keep  in 
port  such  of  her  foes'  vessels  as  she  had  not  de- 
stroyed. France  alone  stili  possessed  fleets  that 
could  be  rendered  formidable,  and  so,  from  the 
Scheldt  to  Toulon,  her  harbors  were  watched  and 
her  coasts  harried  by  the  blockading  squadrons  of 
the  English.  Elsewhere  the  latter  had  no  fear  of 
their  power  being  seriously  assailed ;  but  their  vast 
commerce  and  numerous  colonies  needed  ceaseless 
protection.  Accordingly  in  every  sea  their  cruisers 
could  be  found,  of  all  sizes,  from  the  stately  ship- 
of-the-Iine,  with  her  tiers  of  heavy  cannon  and  her 
many  hundreds  of  men,  down  to  the  little  cutter 
carrying  but  a  score  of  souls  and  a  couple  of  light 
guns.  All  these  cruisers,  but  especially  those  of 
,the  lesser  rates,  were  continually  brought  into  con- 
tact with  such  of  the  hostile  vessels  as  had  run 
through  the  blockade,  or  were  too  small  to  be  af- 
fected by  it.  French  and  Italian  frigates  were  often 
fought  and  captured  when  they  were  skirting  their 
own  coasts,  or  had  started  off  on  a  plundering  cruise 
through  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and* 
though  the  Danes  had  lost  their  latger  ships  they 
kept  up  a  spirited  warfare  with  brigs  and  gun-boats. 
So  the  English  marine  was  in  constant  exercisCp  at- 
tended iritk  almost  invariaUe  success. 

Such  was  Great  Britain's  naval  power  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  war  upon 
her.  While  she  could  number  her  thousand  sail, 
the  American  navy  included  but  half  a  dozen  frig- 
ates, and  six  or  eight  sloops  and  brigs ;  and  it  is 
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small  matter  for  surprtae  that  the  Briti^  officen 
shonld  have  regarded  their  new  £oe  with  contemptu- 
ous  indifference.  Hitherto  the  American  seamen 
had  never  been  heard  of  except  in  connection  with 
two  or  three  engagements  with  French  frigates* 
and  some  obscure  skirmishes  against  the  Moofs  of 
Tripoli ;  none  of  which  oonld  possibly  attract  atten- 
tion in  the  years  that  saw  Abouldr,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafalgfar.  And  yet  these  same  petty  wars  were 
the  school  which  raised  our  marine  to  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence.  A  continuous  course  of 
victory,  won  mainly  b)'  searaanship,  had  made  the 
English  sailor  overwecningiy  self-confident,  and 
caused  him  to  pay  but  little  regard  to  manoeuvring 
or  even  to  gunnery.  Meanwhile  the  American 
learned,  by  receiving  hard  knocks,  how  to  give  them, 
and  belonged  to  a  service  too  young  to  feel  an  over- 
confidence  in  itself.  One  side  had  let  its  training 
relax,  while  the  other  had  carried  it  to  the  highest 
possible  point.  Hence  our  ships  proved,  on  the 
whole,  victorious  in  the  apparently  unequal  struggle, 
and  the  men  who  had  conquered  the  best  seamen 
of  Europe  were  now  in  turn  obliged  to  succumb. 
Compared  with  the  great  naval  battles  of  the  pre- 
ceding few  years,  our  bloodiest  conflicts  weie  mere 
skirmishes,  but  they  were  skirmishes  between  the 
hitherto  acknowledged  kings  of  the  ocean,  and  new 
men  who  yet  proved  to  be  more  than  their  equals.  For 
over  a  hundred  years,  or  since  the  time  when  they 
had  contended  on  equal  terms  with  the  great  Dutch 
admirals,  the  British  had  shown  a  dedded  supe» 
riority  to  their  various  foes,  and  during  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  time  this  superiority,  as  already  said, 
was  very  mariced,  indeed ;  in  consequence^  the  victo* 
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lies  of  the  new  enemy  attracted  an  amount  of  atten. 
tion  altogether  disproportionate  to  their  material 
effects.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  little  navy, 
in  which  the  art  of  handlin^^  and  lighting  the  old 
broadside,  sailing  frigate  in  single  conflict  was 
brought  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  ever 
reached,  that  this  same  navy  should  have  contained 
the  first  representative  of  the  modern  war  steamer, 
and  aiso  the  torpedo  the  two  terrible  engines 
which  were  to  drive  from  the  ocean  the  very  white- 
winged  craft  that  had  first  won  honor  for  the  staxry 
flag.  The  tactical  skill  of  Hull  or  Decatur  is  now  of 
merely  archaic  interest,  and  has  but  little  more 
bearin;:^^  on  the  manoeuvring  of  a  modern  fleet  than 
have  the  tactics  of  the  Athciuan  gallies.  But  the 
war  still  conveys  some  most  practical  lessons  as  to 
the  value  of  efficient  ships  and,  above  all,  of  effi« 
dent  men  in  them.  Had  we  only  possessed  the 
miserable  gun-boats,  our  men  could  have  done  notb^ 
ing;  had  we  not  possessed  good  men,  the  heavy 
frigates  would  have  availed  as  little.  Poor  ships 
and  impotent  artilleiy  had  lost  the  Dutch  almost 
their  entire  navy ;  fine  ships  and  heavy  cannon  had 
not  saved  the  French  and  Spanish  from  the  like  fate. 
We  owed  our  success  to  putting  sailors  even  better 
than  the  Dutch  on  ships  even  finer  than  those  built 
by  the  two  Latin  seaboard  powers. 

The  first  point  to  be  remembered  in  order  to 
write  a  fair  account  of  this  war  is  titat  the  difference 
In  fighting  skill,  which  certainly  existed  between  the 
two  parties,  was  due  mainly  to  training,  and  not  to 
the  nature  of  the  men.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
American  had  in  the  beginning  somewhat  the  ad» 
vantage,  because  his  surroundings,  partly  physical 
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and  partly  social  and  political,  had  forced  him  into 
habits  of  greater  self-reliance.  Therefore,  on  the 
average,  he  offered  rather  the  best  material  to  start 
with ;  but  the  difference  was  very  slight,  and  totally 
diai^peared  under  good  training.   The  combatants 
were  men  of  the  same  race,  differing  but  little  from 
one  another.   On  the  New  England  coast  the  Eng- 
lish blood  was  as  pure  as  in  any  part  of  Britain  ; 
in  New  Yoric  and  New  Jersey  it  was  mixed  with 
that  of  the  Dutch  settlers — and  the  Dutch  are  by 
race  nearer  to  the  true  old  English  of  Alfred  and 
Harold  tiian  are,  for  example,  the  thoroughly  angli- 
cized Welsh  of  Cornwall.    Otherwise,  the  infusion 
of  new  blood  into  the  English  race  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  has  been  chiefly  from  three  sources-— 
German,  Irish,  and  Norse  ;  and  these  three  sources 
represent  the  elemental  parts  of  the  composite  Eng- 
li^  stock  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  which 
they  were  originally  combined, — mainly  Teutonic, 
largely  Celtic,  and  with  a  Scandinavian  idmixture. 
The  descendant  of  the  (lerman  becomes  as  iiuicii  an 
Anglo-American  as  the  descendant  of  the  Strath- 
clyde  Celt   has  already  become  an  AnL;l(i  Briton. 
Looking;  through  names  of  the  combatants  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  of  one  navy  that  could  not 
be  matched  in  the  other — Hull  or  Lawrence,  Allen, 
Perry,  or  Stewart.     And  among  all  the  English 
names  on  both  sides  will  be  found  many  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  Webh — McDonough,  O'Brien,  or  Jones. 
Still  stranger  ones  appear:  the  Huguenot  Tattnall  is 
one  among  the  American  defenders  of  the  Coustclla- 
and  another  Huguenot  Tattnall  is  among  the 
British  assailants  at  Lake  Borgne.    It  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Americans  and  the  British 
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are  two  substantiaUy  aimiUur  branches  of  the  great 
English  race,  whkh  both  before  and  after  then 
separation  have  assimilated,  and  made  Englishmen 
of  many  other  peoples.'  The  lessons  taught  by  the 
war  can  hardly  be  learned  unless  thb  identity  is  kept 
in  mind.* 

To  understand  aright  the  efficiency  of  our  navy,  it 

is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  look  at  the  character  and 
antecedents  of  the  ulTiLci  b  .aid  men  who  served  in  it. 

When  war  broke  out  the  United  States  Navy  was 
but  a  few  years  old,  yet  it  already  had  a  far  from 
dishonorable  history.  The  captains  and  lieutenants 
of  1812  had  been  taught  their  duties  in  a  very  prac- 
tical school,  and  the  flag  under  which  they  fought 
was  endeared  to  tliom  already  by  not  a  few  glorious 
traditions — though  these,  perhaps,  like  others  of 
their  kind,  had  lost  none  of  their  glory  in  the  telling. 
A  few  of  the  older  men  had  served  in  the  war  ot  the 
Revolution,  and  all  stili  kept  fresh  in  mind  the 
doughty  deeds  of  the  old-time  privateering  war 
craft.  Men  still  talked  of  Biddle's  daring  cruises 
and  Barney's  stubborn  fights,  or  told  of  Scotch 
Paul  and  the  grim  work  they  had  who  followed  his 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  best  designated  as  '  *  Brit- 
ish " — English  being  either  too  narrow  or  too  broad  a  term,  inone  caac 
meaning  me  inhabitants  of  but  a  part  of  Britain,  and  in  the  other  diA 
whole  Ai^o-Saxon  people. 

•  It  was  practically  a  civil  war,  and  was  waecd  with  much  harsh- 
oess  and  bitterness  on  both  sides.  I  have  alrcndy  spoken  of  the 
BiiMWfOtts  grievances 'of  the  Americans  ;  the  British,  in  t«m*  looked 
upon  our  bTockade-ninners  which  entered  the  French  ports  exactly  as 
we  regarded,  at  a  later  date,  the  British  steamers  that  ran  into  WiU 
ntagton  tad  Charieston.  It  it  curious  to  see  how  iUogiGd  writen 
nrc  The  cirf^frs  of  the  Af^gyts  and  J/ti/'i'v,:  for  example,  were 
stnkingty  simiiar  in  many  ways,  yet  the  same  writer  who  speaks  of 
one  as  an  "heroic  little  brig,"  will  call  the  other  a  "black  pinue." 
Of  conr'^e  there  can  be  no  possible  companion  a-'  to  the  cautes  for 
which  the  two  vnseb  were  %nting  ;  but  the  cnii^s  themselves  wert 
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foitttiie8.  Besides  these  memofies  of  an  older  geoi 
enition,  most  of  the  ofiicefs  had  themselves  taken 
part,  when  younger  in  yean  and  lank^  in  deeds  not 
a  whit  less  glorious.  Almost  every  man  had  had  a 
share  in  some  gallant  feat,  to  which  he,  in  part  at 
least,  owed  his  present  position.  The  captain  had 
perhaps  been  a  midshipman  under  Truzton  when 
he  took  the  Vengeance^  and  had  been  sent  aboard 
the  captured  French  frigate  with  the  prize-master ; 
the  lieutenant  had  borne  a  part  in  the  various  attacks 
on  Tripoli,  and  had  led  his  men  in  the  desperate 
hand-lo-ha.nd  fights  in  which  the  Yankee  cutlass 
proved  an  overmatch  for  the  Turkish  and  Moorish 
scimitars.  Nearly  every  senior  officer  had  extri- 
cated himself  by  his  own  prowess  or  skill  from  the 
dangers  of  battle  or  storm ;  he  owed  his  rank 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  [proved  worthy  of  it. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  had  learned 
self-reliance  ;  he  was  a  first-rate  practical  seaman, 
and  prided  himself  on  the  way  his  vessel  was 
handled.  Ha\  ini,'^  reached  his  rank  by  hard  work, 
and  knowing  what  real  fighting  meant,  he  was  care- 
ful to  see  that  his  men  were  trained  in  the  essentials 
of  discipline,  and  that  they  knew  how  to  handle  the 
guns  in  battle  as  well  as  polish  them  in  peace.  Be- 
yond almost  any  of  his  countrymen,  he  woiv 
shipped  the  "  Gridiron  Flag,"  and,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  Navy,  regarded  its  honor  as  his 
own.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  Navy  alone  that  thought 
itself  a  match,  ship  against  ship,  for  Great  Britain, 
The  remainder  of  the  nation  pinned  its  faith  to  the 
army,  or  rather  to  that  weakest  of  weak  reeds,  the 
militia.  The  ollioers  of  the  navy,  with  their  strong 
€^fU  di  corps^  their  jealousy  of  their  own  name  and 
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record,  and  the  knowledge,  by  actual  experience, 
that  the  British  ships  sailed  no  faster  and  were  no 
better  handled  than  their  own,  had  no  desire 
to  shirk  a  conflict  with  any  foe,  and  having  tried 
their  bravery  in  actual  service,  they  made  it  doubly 
formidable  by  cool,  wary  skill.  Even  the  younger 
men,  who  had  never  been  in  action,  had  been  so 
well  trained  by  the  tried  veterans  over  them  that  the 
lack  of  experience  was  not  sensibly  felt. 

The  sailors  comprising  the  crews  of  our  sliips 
were  well  worthy  of  their  leaders.  There  was  no 
better  seaman  in  the  world  than  American  Jack  ;  he 
had  been  bred  to  his  work  from  infancy,  and  had 
been  off  in  a  fishing  dory  almost  as  soon  as  be 
could  walk.  When  he  grew  older,  he  shipped  on  a 
merchant-man  or  whaler,  and  in  those  warlike  times, 
when  our  large  merchant-marine  was  compelled  to 
re!y  pretty  much  on  itseU  for  protection,  each  craft 
had  to  be  well  handled;  all  who  were  not  were  soon 
weeded  out  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  of 
which  the  agents  were  French  picaroons,  Spanish 
buccaneers,  and  Malay  pirates.  It  was  a  rough 
school,  but  it  taught  Jack  to  be  both  skilful  and 
self-reliant ;  and  he  was  all  the  better  fitted  to  be- 
come a  man-of-war's  man,  because  he  knew  more 
about  fire-arms  than  most  of  his  kind  in  foreign 
lands.  At  home  he  had  used  his  ponderous  duck* 
ing  gun  with  good  effect  on  the  flocks  of  canvas* 
backs  in  the  reedy  flats  of  the  Chesapeake,  or 
among  the  seaicoots  in  the  rough  water  off  the  New 
England  cliffs;  and  when  he  went  on  a  sailing  voy- 
age the  chances  were  even  that  there  would  be 
some  use  for  llie  long  guns  before  he  returned,  for 
tile  American  merchant  sailor  could  trust  to  no 
armed  escort. 
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The  wonderful  effectiveness  of  our  seamen  at  the 
date  of  which  I  am  writing  as  well  as  long  subse* 
quently  to  it  was  largely  due  to  the  curious  condition 
of  things  in  Europe.  For  thirty  years  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations  had  been  in  a  state  of  continuous  and 
veiy  complicated  warfare,  during  the  course  of 
which  each  nation  in  turn  fought  almost  every 
other,  England  being  usually  at  loggeriieads  with 
all.  One  effect  of  this  was  to  force  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into 
American  bottoms.  The  old  Massachusetts  town 
of  Salem  \\  as  then  one  of  the  main  depots  of  the 
East  India  trade  ;  the  Baltimore  clippers  carried 
goods  into  the  French  and  German  ports  with  small 
regard  to  the  blockade;  New  Bedford  and  Sag 
Harbor  fitted  out  whalers  for  the  Arctic  seas  as  well 
as  for  the  South  Pacific ;  the  rich  merchants  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  sent  their  ships  to  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  every  small  port  had  some 
craft  in  the  coasting  trade.  On  the  New  England 
seaboard  but  few  of  the  boys  would  reach  manhood 
without  having  made  at  least  one  voyage  to  the 
Newfoundland  Banks  after  codfish ;  and  in  the 
whaling  towns  of  Long  Island  it  used  to  be  an  old 
saying  that  no  man  could  marry  till  he  struck  his 
whale.  The  wealthy  merchants  of  the  large  cities 
would  often  send  their  sons  on  a  voyage  or  two 
before  they  let  them  enter  their  counting-houses. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
population  was  engaged  in  seafaring  pursuits  of  a 
nature  strongly  tending  to  develop  a  resolute  and 
hardy  character  in  the  men  that  followed  thenu 
The  British  merchant-men  sailed  in  huge  oonvojrs, 
guarded  by  men-of-war,  while,  as  said  befoie^  our 
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vessels  went  alone,  and  relied  for  protection  on 
themselves.  If  a  fishing  smack  went  to  the  Banks 
it  knew  that  it  ran  a  chance  of  falling  in  with  some 
not  over-scmpulous  Nova  Scotian  privateer.  The 

barques  that  sailed  from  Salem  to  the  Spice  Islands 
kept  their  men  well  trained  both  at  great  guns  and 
musketry,  so  as  to  be  able  to  beat  off  either  Malay 
proas,  or  Chinese  junks.  The  New  York  ships, 
loaded  for  the  West  Indies,  were  prepared  to  do 
battle  with  the  picaroons  that  swarmed  in  the  Span- 
ish main  ,  while  the  fast  craft  from  Baltimore  could 
fight  as  well  as  they  could  run.  Wherever  an 
American  seaman  went,  he  not  only  had  to  contend 
with  all  the  legitimate  perils  of  the  sea,  but  he  had 
also  to  regard  ilmost  every  stranger  as  a  foe. 
Whether  this  foe  c.illcd  himself  pirate  or  privateer 
mattered  but  little.  French,  Spaniards,  Algerines, 
Malays,  from  all  alike  our  commerce  suffered,  and 
against  all,  our  merchants  were  forced  to  defend 
themselves.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
which  made  commerce  so  remunerative  that  the 
bolder  spirits  could  hardly  keep  out  of  it,  and  so 
hazardous  that  only  the  most  skilful  and  daring 
could  succeed  in  it,  was  to  raise  up  as  fine  a  set  of 
seamen  as  ever  manned  a  navy.  The  stem  school 
in  which  the  American  was  brought  up,  forced  him 
Into  habits  of  independent  thoug^ht  and  action 
which  it  was  impossible  that  the  more  protected 
Briton  could  possess.  He  worked  more  intelligently 
and  less  from  routine,  and  while  perfectly  obedient 
and  amenable  to  discipline,  was  yet  able  to  judge 
for  himself  in  an  emergency.  He  was  more  easily 
managed  than  most  of  his  kind-*-being  shrewd, 
quiet,  and,  in  fact,  comparatively  speaking,  rather 
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moral  than  otherwise ;  if  he  was  a  New  En^Umdet 
when,  he  retired  from  a  sea  life  he  was  not  unapt  to 
end  his  days  as  a  deacon.  Altogether  there  could 
not  have  been  better  material  for  a  fi^^ting  crew 
than  cool,  gritty  American  Jack.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  good  nucleus  of  veterans  to  begin  with,  who 
were  well  fitted  to  fill  the  more  responsible  positions, 
such  as  captains  of  guns,  etc.  These  were  men  who 
had  cruiocd  in  the  little  Enterprise  after  French 
privateers,  who  had  been  in  the  ConsUlUUion  in 
her  two  victorious  fights,  or  who,  perhaps,  had  fol- 
lowed Decatur  when  with  only  eighty  men  he  cut 
out  the  Phiiadelpkiay  manned  by  fivefold  his  force 
and  surrounded  by  hostile  batteries  and  war  vesseis, 
— one  of  the  boldest  expeditions  of  the  kind  on 
record. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  furthermore,  in  this  connection, 
that  by  a  singular  turn  of  fortune,  Great  Britain, 
whose  system  of  impressing  American  sailors  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war,  herself  be- 
came, in  consequence  of  that  very  system,  in  some 
sort,  a  nursery  for  the  seamen  of  the  young  Repub- 
lican navy.  The  American  sailor  feared  nothing 
more  than  being  impressed  on  a  British  ship — dread- 
ing beyond  measure  the  hard  life  and  cruel  disci- 
pline aboard  of  her ;  but  once  there,  he  usually  did 
well  enough,  and  in  course  of  time  often  rose  to  be 
of  some  little  consequence.  For  years  before  18 12, 
the  number  of  these  impressed  sailors  was  in  reality 
greater  than  the  entire  number  serving  in  the  Amer* 
ican  navy,  from  which  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
they  formed  a  good  stock  to  draw  upon.  Very 
much  to  their  credit,  they  never  lost  their  devotion 
to  the  home  of  their  birth,  more  than  two  thousand 
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of  them  being  imprisoned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  because  they  refused  to  serve  agninst  their 
country.  When  Commodore  Decatur  captured  the 
Macedonian^  that  officer,  as  we  learn  from  Mar- 
shall's  "Naval  Biography"  (ii,  1019),  stated  that 
most  of  the  seamen  of  his  own  frigate,  the  United 
States^  had  served  in  British  war  vesselst  ^^'^ 
some  had  been  with  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Victory^ 
and  had  even  been  bargemen  to  the  great  Admiral, 
'— a  pretty  sure  proof  that  the  American  sailors  did 
not  show  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
others.' 

Good  seaman  as  the  Impressed  American  proved 
to  be,  yet  he  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  British  service,  by  desertion  or  otherwise. 
In  the  first  place,  the  life  was  very  hard,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  American  seaman  was  veiy  patriotic 
He  had  an  honest  and  deep  affection  for  his  own 
flag ;  while,  on  the  contraiy,  he  felt  a  curiously  strong 
hatred  for  England,  as  distinguished  from  English- 
men«  This  hatred  was  partly  an  abstract  feeling, 
cherished  through  a  vague  traditional  respect  for 
Bunker  Hill,  and  partly  something  very  real  and 
vivid,  owing  to  the  injuries  he,  and  others  like 

'  With  perfect  giuTity,  James  and  his  followers  assume  Decatur's 
•tatanent  to  be  equhruent  towyiag  that  he  had  chiefly  Bittidi  lou 
men  on  board ;  whereas,  even  as  quoted  by  M.irshall,  Decatur  merely 
said  that  "his  seamen  had  served  on  board  a  British  man-of-war, 
and  that  some  "had  served  under  Lord  Nelson.'*  Lik'  ti  e  Con- 
siiluiiony  the  United  Staff:  hr\fl  rid  herself  of  most  of  the  British 
subjects  on  board,  before  sailing.  Decatur's  remaik  simplj'  referred 
to  the  number  of  his  Amertcm  aftaiMii  who  had  been  impressed 
on  board  British  ships.  Whenever  James  says  that  ^ts  Amrricnn 
ship  had  a  large  proportion  of  British  sailors  aboard,  the  cxulanu- 
tion  is  that  a  lu^  number  of  the  crew  were  Americans  who  haa  been 
impressed  on  British  ^ips.  It  would  be  no  more  absurd  to  claim 
Trafalgar  as  an  American  victory  because  there  was  a  certain  number 
of  Americans  in  Nelson's  fleet,  than  it  is  to  assert  that  the  Americani 
were  victorious  in  x8i3,  beema«  them  were  a  few  xen^gede  BritUh  od 
board  their  ships. 
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iiim,  had  received.  Whether  he  lived  in  Mary* 
land  or  Massachusetts,  he  certainly  knew  men 
whose  ships  had  been  seized  by  British  cruisers^ 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  the  vessels  condemaed. 
Some  of  his  friends  had  fallen  victims  to  the  odious 
rigfal  of  search,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  after- 
waitL  He  had  suffered  many  an  injury  to  friend, 
fortune,  or  person,  and  some  day  he  hoped  to  re- 
pay them  all ;  and  when  the  war  did  come,  he  fought 
all  the  better  because  he  knew  it  was  in  his  own 
quarrel.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  hatred  was  against 
England,  not  against  Englishmen.  Then,  as  now, 
sailors  were  scattered  about  over  the  world  without 
any  great  regard  for  nationality;  and  the  resulting 
intermingling  of  natives  and  foreigners  in  every 
mercantile  marine  was  especially  great  in  those  of 
Britain  and  America,  whose  people  spoke  the  same 
tongue  and  wore  the  same  aspect  When  chance 
drifted  the  American  into  Liverpool  or  London,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  ship  In  an  Indlaman  or  whaler, 
caring  little  for  the  fact  that  he  served  under  the 
British  flag;  and  the  Briton,  in  turn,  who  found  him., 
self  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  willingly  sailed  hi 
one  of  the  clipper-built  barques,  whether  it  floated 
the  stars  and  stripes  or  not.  When  Captain  Porter 
wrought  such  havoc  among  the  British  whalers  in 
the  South  Seas,  he  found  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  crews  consisted  of  Americans,  some 
of  whom  enlisted  on  board  his  own  vessel ;  and 
among  the  crews  of  the  American  whalers  were 
many  British.  In  fact,  though  the  skipper  of  each 
ship  might  brag  loudly  of  his  nationality,  yet  in 
practical  life  he  knew  well  enough  that  there  was 
very  little  to  choose  between  a  Yankee  and  a  Brit* 
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on.'  Both  were  bold  and  luurdy,  cool  and  intelti- 
gent,  quick  with  their  hands,  and  showing  at  their 
best  in  an  emergency.  They  looked  alike  and  spoke 
alike;  when  they  took  the  trouble  to  think,  they 
thought  diike ;  and  when  they  got  drunk,  which  was 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence,  they  quarrelled  alike. 

Mingled  with  them  were  a  few  seamen  of  other 
nationalities.  The  Irishman,  if  he  came  from  the 
old  Dano-Irish  towns  of  Waterford,  Dublin,  and 
Wexford,  or  from  the  Ulster  coast,  was  ver>^  much 
like  the  two  chief  combatants;  the  Celto-Turanian 
kern  of  the  west  did  not  often  appear  on  shipboard. 
The  French,  Danes,  antl  Dutch  were  hemmed  in  at 
tiome ;  they  liad  enougii  to  do  on  their  own  sea 
board,  and  could  not  send  men  into  foreign  fleets. 
A  few  Norse,  however,  did  come  in,  and  excellent 
sailor*;  :\r\d  fighters  they  made.  With  the  Portu- 
guese and  Italians,  of  whom  some  were  to  be  found 
serving  under  the  union-jack,  and  others  under  the 
stars  and  stripes,  it  was  different;  although  there  were 

'  What  choice  there  was.  was  in  favor  of  the  American.  In  point 
cl  courage  there  was  no  difference  whatever.  The  £s4€J(  ana  the 
Imwiwk;  «•  wtSi  tM  die  /MKr  and  the  Reimber,  irere  defended 
with  the  same  stubborn,  dcbpcratc,  l  1  br.i\ jiy  tli  it  mirk.  ;hi 
English  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  Ameiicau  was  a 
6ce  cititen,  any  one's  equal,  a  voter  with  a  penonal  iateiett  in  liis 
country's  welfare,  and,  aljove  all,  without  having  perpetually  I  cf'  re 
his  eyes  the  degrading  four  of  the  press-gang.  In  oooseqiaence,  he 
was  aioie  timetable  than  the  Bii||Hjli«nan,  more  aelCreliaiit,  and  pos- 
sr^(  il  greater  judj^mert  Tn  the  tii^^it  Vetwecn  the  iVasf  and 
the  J'tvtie,  the  latter's  crew  had  apparently  been  well  trained  at  the 
guns,  for  tiiey  aimed  wdl ;  Init  tney  fired  at  the  wrong  time,  and 

nc*»  <  r  (.  orrr;  ti  1  thf  rrrnr  ;  uhilc  thcir  antagonists,  delivering  their 
broadsides  far  more  slowly,  by  intelligently  waiting  until  the  proper 
■MOMmt,  worked  frightful  havoc.  But  though  there  was  a  certain 
slight  difference  between  the  seamen  of  the  two  natitms,  it  mufit  never 
be  foigoUen  that  it  waj>  very  much  less  than  that  between  the  various 
indivimala  of  tiie  same  nation;  and  wlien  the  British  had  been 
traitir.-l  for  n  fnv  ycnr^  hv'^iich  rnnirnnnder^  as  Broke  and  ^TrlnT^c^;, 
it  wa&  impo^ible  to  &urpaw  them,  and  it  needed  our  best  men  ta 
equal  thcau 
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many  excellent  exceptions  they  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  the  best  kind  of  seamen.  They  were  treach* 
eroLis,  fond  of  the  knifc»  less  ready  with  their  hands, 
and  likely  to  lose  either  their  wits  or  their  courage 
when  in  a  tight  place. 

In  the  American  navy,  unlike  the  British,  ther# 
was  no  impressment ;  the  sailor  was  a  volunteer, 
and  he  shipped  in  whatever  craft  his  fancy  selected. 
Throughout  the  war  there  were  no  picked  crews" 
on  the  American  side,'  excepting  on  the  last  two 
cruises  of  the  Coiistitutivfr.  In  fact  (as  seen  by 
the  le  tter  of  Captains  Stewart  and  Bainbridc^e  to 
Secretary  Hamilton),  there  was  often  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  enough  men.'  Many  sailors  pre- 
ferred to  serve  in  the  innumerable  privateers,  and, 
the  two  above>mentioned  officers,  in  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  building  line-of-battle  ships,  state  that  it 
was  hard  work  to  recruit  men  for  vessels  of  an  in- 

'  James'  statements  to  the  Gcmtrary  being  in  every  case  utterly  witb« 
out  foundation.  He  is  also  wrong  in  his  assertion  that  the  American 
ships  had  no  boys ;  they  had  nearlv  as  many  in  proportion  as  the 
British.  The  ConsHtuHcn  had  31,  the  Adams  15,  etc.  So,  when  he 
states  that  oar  midshipmen  were  genenllv  masters  and  mates  of 
merchantmen  ;  they  were  generaUv  from  eleveii  to  serentacn  yean 
old  at  the  banning  of  the  WlTi  MM,  IxriJl,  had  lamtyor  MNtr  h&m 
in  the  merchant  marine. 

*  Reading  through  the  volumes  of  official  letters  aboot  Aft  war, 
which  ara  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary     the  Navy,  one  of 

the  mo'^t  not i (  (.-able  things  the  contimir^l  cnniplnints  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  men.  The  Adams  at  one  time  had  a  crew  of  but 
ahuetcen  men — "  fourteen  of  whom  are  marine*,"  adds  the  aggrieved 
rnmrnnnf^er.  A  Inp-bnr^-  of  one  of  the  pun-boat«?  records  the^ct  thnt 
fthcr  much  diihcuity  two  men  were  enlisted— from  the  jail,  with  a 
parenthetical  memorandaa  to  dw  effect  that  they  were  both  irery 
drnnk.  T^ritish  ships  were  much  more  euStfmmioAt  thcgrcovld 
always  have  recourse  to  iinprt^!»^m«nU 

The  ChMtflMCnf  on  starting  (Wt  on  lu  r  lit  cruises  had  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  able  seamen  aboard,  viz.,  3i8,  with  but  9a 
ordinary  seamen,  13  boys,  and  44  marines,  making,  with  the  officers, 
a  total  of  440  men.  (See  letter  of  Captain  Bainbridjic  Oct.  16,  18 14: 
it  is  letter  No.  51,  in  the  fortieth  volomeof  "Capituna'  Lettan»"  ia 
the  clerk's  office  of  the  Secreuiy  of  the  Natvy.) 
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ferior  grade,  so  long  as  the  enemy  had  ships  of  the 
line. 

One  of  the  standard  statements  made  by  the 
British  historians  about  this  war  is  that  our  ships 
were  mainly  or  largely  manned  by  British  sailors. 
Thls»  if  true,  would  not  interfere  with  the  lessons 
which  it  teaches ;  and,  besides  that,  it  is  not  true. 

In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  all  the  modem 
writefs  have  merely  followed  James  or  Brenton,  and 
I  shall  accordingly  coniine  myself  to  examining 
their  assertions.  The  former  begins  (voL  iv,  p.  470) 
by  diffidently  stating  that  there  is  a  ''simiUrity** 
of  language  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries— ^an  interesting  philological  discovery  that 
but  few  will  attempt  to  controverL  In  vol.  vi,  p. 
154,  he  mentions  that  a  number  of  blanks  occur  in 
the  American  Navy  List  in  the  column  "Where 
Bom  *' ;  and  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  these  blanks 
are  there  because  the  men  were  not  Americans,  he 
says  that  their  names  "  are  all  English  and  Irish/** 
They  certainly  are;  and  so  are  all  the  other  names 
in  the  list.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  as  the 
United  States  Navy  was  not  oflRcered  by  Indians, 
In  looking  over  this  same  Navy  List  (of  1 8 16)  it 
will  be  seen  that  but  a  Uttle  over  5  per  cent,  of  the 

'  For  example.  Tames  writes :  *'  Out  of  the  33  captains  one  only* 
Thoma<;  Tingey,  has  England  marked  as  his  btrttiplace.  .  .  . 
1  !irr>-  blanks  occut,  and  we  consider  it  rather  creditaole  to  Captains 
John  Shaw,  Daniel  S.  Patterson,  and  Jolm  Ord  Cieighton,  that  they 
were  ashamed  to  tell  where  they  were  bora."  I  haye  not  been  able 
to  find  out  the  latter's  birth-place  ,  but  Captain  Shaw  was  born  in 
Mew  York,  and  I  have  seen  Captain  Patterson  incidentally  alluded  to 
aa  *'  born  and  bred  in  America.**  Generally,  whenerer  I  have  been 
able  to  fill  up  the  vLic.incics  in  tin  column  "Where  Bom,"  T  have 
fonnd  that  it  was  in  America.  Jr  rom  these  facts  it  would  u>pear 
diat  lanei  mm  ■etnewbnt  baatf  in  oondndini;  that  tbe  omiiBoii  of 
t]  L  i  jrtbifkeeiNmvtdtlwQViMr  of  tiw  ihum  to  be  a  mtive  d  GvMt 
Britaitti 
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were  bom  abroad — a  smaller  proportion  by 
far  than  would  exist  in  the  population  of  the  coun* 
try  at  laigO'-and  most  of  these  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica when  under  ten  years  of  age.  On  p.  i  $5  James 
adds  that  the  Briti^  sailors  composed  "  one  third 
In  number  and  one  half  in  point  of  effectiveness'*  of 
the  American  crews.  Brenton  in  his  Naval  His* 
toiy  "  writes :  '*  It  was  said,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact,  that  there  were  200  British  seamen 
aboard  the  Constitution.^  These  statements  are 
mere  assertions,  unsupported  by  proof,  and  of  such 
a  loose  ch;Li;LCt(  r  a.-,  to  be  difficult  to  icfutL:.  As  our 
navy  was  small,  it  mixy  be  best  to  take  each  ship  in 
turn.  The  only  ones  of  which  the  British  could 
write  authoritatively  were,  of  course,  those  which 
they  captured.  The  first  one  taken  was  the 
Wasp.  James  says  many  Briti<?h  were  discovered 
among  her  crew,  instancing  especially  one  sailor 
named  Jack  Lang;  now  Jack  Lang  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  but  had  been  im* 
pressed  and  forrrd  to  serve  in  the  British  Ncny.  The 
same  was  doubtless  true  of  the  rest  of  the  "  many 
British  "  seamen  of  her  crew  ;  at  any  rate,  as  the 
only  instance  James  mentions  (Jack  Lang)  was  an 
American,  he  can  hardly  be  trusted  for  those  whom 
he  does  not  name. 

Of  the  95  men  composing  the  crew  of  the  Nauti- 
lus when  she  was  captured,  6  were  detained  and 
sent  to  England  to  await  examination  as  being  sua* 
pected  of  being  British  subjects."  *    Of  the  other 

*  Mew  edition,  London,  1837,  voL  il,  p.  456. 

'  Quoted  from  letter  of  Commodore  Rod^^crs  of  September  12, 
x8l8  (in  Naval  Archives,  "Capuins'  Letters,"  vol  xxv,  No.  43), 
endosing  a  "  List  of  American  priaoneni  of  var  dischaived  ovt  of 

c;i-to<!y  of  Lieutenant  Wil'i  iTn  Miller,  agent  at  the  ]iort  01  Halifax." 
in  exchange  (or  some  of  the  British  captured  by  Porter.    This  list. 
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small  brigs,  the  Viper ^  Vixen,  Rattlesnake,  and 
Syren,  James  does  not  mention  the  composition  of 
the  crew,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  were  claimed 
as  British.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Argus  "about  10 
or  12  were  believed  to  be  British  subjects;  the 
American  officers  swore  the  crew  contained  none" 
(James,  "Naval  Occurrences,"  p.  278).  From  O  to 
10  per  cent,  can  be  allowed.  When  the  Frolic 
was  captured  "  her  crew  consisted  of  native  Ameri- 
cans  "  {do.  p.  340).  James  speaks  ("  History,"  p.  4 1 8) 
of  "  a  portion  of  the  British  subjects  on  board  the 
Essex"  but  without  giving  a  word  of  proof  or  stat. 
ing  his  grounds  of  belief.  One  man  was  claimed 
as  a  deserter  by  the  British,  but  he  turned  out  to  be 
a  New  Yorker.  There  were  certainly  a  certain  num- 
ber of  British  aboard,  but  the  number  probably  did 
not  exceed  thirty.  Of  the  Presidenfs  crew  he 
says  (**  Naval  Occurrefices»'*  p.  448):  **In  the  opinion 
of  several  British  officers  there  were  among  them 
many  British  seamen  "  ;  but  Commodore  Decatur, 
Lieutenant  Gallagher,  and  the  other  officers  swore 
that  there  were  none.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Ckisa- 
^aki^  he  says,  "about  32*'  were  British  subjects, 
or  about  10  per  cent.  One  or  two  of  these  were 
afterward  shot,  and  some  2$,  together  with  a  Portu- 
guese boatswain's  mate,  entered  into  the  British 
service.  So  that  of  the  vessels  captured  by  the 
British,  the  Ckesapeake  had  the  laigest  number  of 
British  (about  to  per  cent,  of  her  crew)  on  board, 
the  others  ranging  from  that  number  down  to  none 
at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wasp, 

hf  the  way,  shows  the  crew  of  the  A'auiilus  (counting  the  six  men 
detained  as  Brilkh)  to  have  been  95  in  number,  instead  of  106,  ms 

stated  bv  T-^mcs.  CoTnmi>'!<>ri?  Rodjjcrs  adds  that  he  hn-^  dettincd  (2 
men  of  ihc  UMrrurg'j  crew  a&an  oflbet  to  the  ^  men  bcioiigiii^  to  tho 
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As  these  eleven  ships  would  probably  represent  a 
fair  avera£^e,this  proportion,  of  from  o  to  lO  per  cent^ 
should  be  taken  as  the  proper  one.  James,  however, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  those  ships  manned  by  Ameri- 
cans were  more  apt  to  be  captured  than  those  manned 
by  the  braver  British ;  which  calls  for  an  examination 
of  the  crews  of  the  remaining  vessels.  Of  the 
American  sloop  PracOL-k,  James  says  (**  Naval  Oc- 
currences,'* p.  348)  that  "  several  of  her  men  were 
recognized  as  British  seamen " ;  even  if  this  were 
true,  several "  could  not  probably  mean  more  than 
sixteen,  or  10  per  cent.  Of  the  second  Wasp  he 
says,  "  Captain  Blakely  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and, 
along  with  some  English  and  Scotch,  did  not,  it 
may  be  certain,  neglect  to  have  in  his  crew  a  great 
many  Irish."  Now  Captain  Blakely  left  Ireland 
when  he  was  but  16  months  old,  and  the  rest 
of  James*  statement  is  avowedly  mere  conjecture. 
It  was  asserted  ]>08itively  In  the  American  newi^ 
papers  that  the  Wasp,  which  sailed  from  Ports, 
mouth,  was  manned  exclusively  by  New  Englandei% 
except  a  small  draft  of  men  from  a  Baltimore  priva> 
teer,  and  that  there  was  not  a  foreigner  In  her  crew. 
Of  the  Hornet  James  states  that  ^'some  of  her 
men  were  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  *' ;  but  he 
gives  no  authority,  and  the  men  he  refers  to  were  In 
all  probability  those  spoken  of  In  the  journal  of  one 
of  the  Hamefs  officers,  which  says  that  "  many  of 
our  men  (Americans)  had  been  impressed  in  the  Brit- 
bh  service."  As  regards  the  gun-boats,  James  asserts 
that  they  were  commanded  by  "Commodore  Joshua 
Barney,  a  native  of  Ireland."  This  officer,  how- 
ever, was  born  at  Baltimore  on  July  6,  1759.  As  to 
the  CofistUutioHy  Brcnton,  as  already  mentioned. 
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tupposes  the  number  of  Britisli  sailors  in  her  crew  to 

have  been  200 ;  James  makes  it  less,  or  about  1 50. 
Respecting  this,  the  only  definite  statements  I  can 
find  in  British  works  are  the  foUowing:  In  the  "Naval 
Chroiiicle,"  vol.  xxix,  p.  452,  an  ofTiccr  of  the  Java 
states  that  most  of  the  ConstUulwn  s  men  were  Brit- 
ish, many  being  (rom  the  Guerriire ;  which  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  James'  statement  (vol.  vi, 
p.  156)  that  but  eight  of  the  Guerrieres  crew  de- 
serted, and  but  two  shipped  on  board  the  Constitu- 
tion.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  eight  men 
were  all  impressed  American?;.  In  the  "  Naval  Chron- 
icle *'  it  is  also  said  that  the  Cfiesapeake  s  surgeon  was 
an  Irishman,  formerly  of  the  British  navy  ;  he  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  and  was  never  in  the  British  navv 
in  his  life.  The  third  lieutenant  "was  supposed  to 
be  an  Irishman  "  (Brenton,  ii,  456).  The  first  lieu- 
tenant "  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  been 
informed"  (James,  vi,  194);  he  was  Mr.  George 
Parker,  bom  and  bred  in  Virginia.  The  remaining 
three  citations,  if  true,  prove  nothing.  One  man 
had  served  under  Mr.  Kent "  of  the  GuerrHre 
(James,  vi,  p.  i$3).  "  One  had  been  in  the  AckUle  " 
and  '^one  in  the  Eurydki''  (Brenton,  ii,  456^ 
These  three  men  were  most  probably  American  sea* 
men  who  had  been  impressed  on  British  ships. 
From  Cooper  (in  "  Putnam's  Magaxine,*'  vol.  i,  p.  595) 
as  well  as  from  several  places  in  the  CmstUtitMs 
log,*  we  learn  that  those  of  the  crew  who  were  Brit- 

'See  her  l<^-book  (vol.  ii,  Feb.  i,  18x1  to  I>ec.  13, 1813);  especiallv 
on  July  I2th,  wlun  uvcKc  nv.:n  v'. e  re  discharged.  In  some  r,[  Hulls 
letters  he  alludes  to  the  desire  of  the  British  part  of  the  crew  to  serve 
ondiegaB4>o«ttarittdiepoits;  aadtlieii  wntetUiat**iiiMeoid«iice 
with  the  instructions  sent  ftim  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  he  had 
allowed  the  Britisb^wro  portioa  lo  leave  the  ship*  The  log-boolu 
iM  te  (be  BsRM  «f  Ncf%ito. 
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ish  deserters  were  discharged  from  the  Constttu^ 
tion  before  she  left  port,  as  they  were  afraid  to 
serve  in  a  war  against  Great  Britain.  That  this 
fear  was  justifiable  may  be  seen  by  reading  James, 
vol.  iv,  p.  483.  Of  the  four  men  taken  by  the 
Leopard  from  the  Chesapeake,  as  deserters,  one 
was  hung  and  three  scourged.  In  reality  the  crew 
of  the  Constitution  probably  did  not  contain  a 
dozen  British  sailors;  in  her  last  cruises  she  was 
manned  almost  exclusively  by  New  Englanders. 
The  only  remauiiiig  vessel  is  the  United  StaUs, 
respecting  whose  ciew  some  remarkable  statements 
have  been  made.  Marshall  (vol.  ii,  p.  1019)  writes 
that  Commodore  Decatur  "  declared  there  was  not  a 
seaman  in  his  ship  who  had  not  served  from  5  to  13 
years  ui  a  British  man-of-war/'  from  which  he  con- 
cludes that  they  weie  British  themselves.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  Decatur  ever  made  such  an 
assertion ;  or  if  he  did,  it  is  safe  to  assume  again 
that  his  men  were  long-impressed  Americans/ 

'At  Ae  bcf^nning  of  the  wmr  6iere  wot  <m TCooid  in  the  Anericn 

State  Dcparimcnl  6,?"7  ci  c-  of  impressed  American  seamen. 
These  could  represent  but  a  small  port  of  the  whole,  which  must 
have  amounted  to  90,000  men,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  man  our 
entire  navy  five  times  over.  According  to  the  British  Admiralty 
Report  to  Uie  House  ol  Commons,  February  i,  i8is,  2,548  impressed 
AiMriaui  tCMnen,  wiw  lefiised  to  tenre  a^nst  their  country,  were 
imptisoned  in  1812.  According;  to  Lord  CasUereagh's  sj>eech  in  the 
Home,  Februaipr  18,  1813,  3,300  men  claiming  to  be  Ajnerican  sub* 
jectB  were  ttrwrng  in  the  Brltidi  wrj  in  Jannary,  fSit,  and  he 
certainly  did  not  give  any  thing  like  the  whole  miinber.  In  the 
American  service  the  term  of  enlistment  extended  for  two  years,  and 
the  frigate,  UniUd  States^  refened  to,  had  not  had  ber  crew  for  any 
ver>' great  length  of  time  a«;  yet.  If  such  a  crew  were  select  at 
random  (rom  American  sailors,  among  them  there  would  be,  owmg  to 
the  small  number  serving  in  our  own  navv  and  the  enormous  number 
impressed  into  the  British  nnvy,  probably  but  one  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter.  As  already  mentioned  the  American  always  left  a 
British  maQ«of>war  as  soon  he  could,  by  desertion  or dlschargr ; 
but  he  had  no  unwillingne  ^  t<>  ser\'e  in  the  homena%"V'  -ivhere  the  pay 
was  larger,  and  the  disciphae  tar  more  humane,  not  to  speak  ot  mo> 
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Of  the  Carol; rut's  crew  of  70  men,  five  were 
British.  This  fuct  was  not  found  out  till  three 
deserted,  when  an  investigation  was  made  and  the 
two  other  British  discharged.  Captain  Henly.  in 
reporting  these  fact<;,  made  no  concealment  of  his 
surprise  that  there  should  be  any  British  at  all  in 
his  crew.' 

From  these  facts  and  citations  we  may  according, 
ly  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  British  seamen 
serving  on  American  ships  after  tlw  7*.>ar  broke  out, 
varied  between  none,  as  on  the  Wasp  and  Consti- 
tution^ to  ten  per  cent.,  as  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Essex,  On  the  average,  nine  tenths  of  each  of  our 
crews  were  American  seamen,  and  about  one  twen* 
tieth  British,  the  remainder  being  a  mixture  of 
various  nationalities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  British 
frigate  Gtterriire  had  ten  Americans  among  her 
crew,  who  were  permitted  to  go  below  during  ac* 
tioii,  and  the  Maadoman  eight,  who  were  not  al- 
lowed that  privilege,  three  of  them  being  killed. 
Three  of  the  British  sloop  PeaeoeJis  men  were 
Americans,  who  were  forced  to  fight  against  the 
Hornet;  one  of  them  was  killed.  Two  of  the  Eper- 
vUi^s  men  were  Americans,  who  were  also  forced  to 
fight.  When  the  crew  of  the  Nautiius  was  ex. 
changed,  a  number  of  other  American  prisoners 
were  sent  with  them ;  among  these  were  a  number 
of  American  seamen  who  had  been  serving  in  the 
ShoMHon^  Acasta,  A/rica,  and  various  other  vessels. 

tivcs  o£  painoii:,tn.  Even  if  the  ex-British  aian-of-war's  man  kept 
Ottt  of  service  for  some  time,  he  would  be  very  aot  to  eolist  when  ft 
war  broke  oat,  whichhU  ooaotiy  undertook  kugeljr  to  avengehis  own 

wrongs. 

*See  hb  letterfn  **Letten  of  UtMtn'  CmmmdMt,"  XS14,  x 
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So  there  was  also  a  certain  proportion  of  Americans 
among  the  British  crews,  although  forming  a  smaller 
percentage  of  them  than  the  British  did  on  board 
the  American  ships.  In  neither  case  was  the  num* 
ber  sufficient  to  at  ail  affect  the  result 

The  crews  of  our  ships  being  thus  mainly  native 
Americans,  it  may  be  interesting  to  try  to  find  out 
the  proportions  that  were  furnished  by  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  There  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty  about  the  officers.  The  captains,  masters 
commandant,  lieutenants,  marine  officers,  whose 
birthplaces  are  given  in  the  Navy  List  of  1816,— 
240  in  all,— came  from  the  various  States  as  fol- 
lows: 


Kew  England 


N.  Y.,  17' 


I  Del.       4  J 


District  of  ColumbiaiD.  4I  4 


Vs.,  43 

N.  C,  4 


Southern  States^  S.  C,    16  >ii6 


Ga.,  a 
La.,  4 


Total  of  given  birthplaces  ,  240 


Thus,  Maryland  furnished,  both  absolutely  and 
proportionately*  the  greatest  number  of  ol&cen»  Vir« 
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ginia,  then  the  most  populous  of  all  the  States,  com 
ing  next ;  four  fifths  of  the  remainder  came  from  the 
Northern  States. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  birthplaces  of 
the  sailors.  Something  can  be  inferred  from  the 
number  of  privateers  and  letters  of  marque  fitted  out. 
Here  Baltimore  again  headed  the  list;  following 
dosdy  came  New  Yoik*  Philadelphia,  and  the  New 
Englauid  coast  towns,  with^  alone  among  the  South<- 
em  ports,  Charleston,  S.  C.  A  more  accurate  idea 
of  the  quotas  of  sailors  furnished  by  the  different 
sections  can  be  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  the  country  possessed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war*  Speaking  roughly,  44  per  cent,  of 
It  belonged  to  New  England,  32  percent,  to  the 
Middle  States,  and  11  per  cent*  to  Maryland.  This 
makes  It  probaMi  (but  of  course  not  certain) 
that  three  fourths  of  the  common  sailors  hailed 
from  the  Northern  States,  half  the  remainder  from 
Maryland,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina. 

Having  thus  discussed  somewhat  at  length  the 
character  of  our  officers  and  crews,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  present  some  statistical  tables  to  give 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  composition  of  the 
navy;  the  tonnage,  complements,  and  armaments  of 
the  ships,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Government  pos- 
sessed six  navy  yards  (all  but  the  last  established 
in  1 801)  as  follows:  * 

'lUpnt  fl<  NamlflMMliiqr  J«bm»  Mot*  fo^  lSl4» 
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I.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  $  5.5oo  lo 

fl.  Charleston,  Mass.,  39«3i4  20 

^  New  York,  40,000  102 

4.  Philadelphia,  37,000  13 

5.  Uasiiington,  4,000  36 

6.  bo^apuit,  12,000  16 


In  1 81 2  the  following  was  the  number  o£  officers 
in  the  navy:' 

19  captains 

10  masters  commandant 

7^  lieutenants 
53  masters 
0IO  midshipmen 
42  marine  o&cert 

500 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  number  of  sea* 
men,  ordinary  seamen,  and  boys  in  service  was 
4^10,  and  enough  more  were  recruited  to  increase  it 
to  St^30*  whom  only  2,346  were  destined  for  the 
cruising  war  vessels,  the  remainder  being  detailed 
for  fortSy  gun*boats»  navy  yards,  the  lakes,  etc.*  The 
fnarine  corps  was  already  ample,  consisting  of  1,525 
men.' 

No  regular  navy  Usts  were  published  till  1816^ 
and  I  have  been  able  to  get  very  little  information 
respecting  the  increase  in  officers  and  men  during, 

'  **<Iislo(yesMls,'*0l«.,b3rGeo.  H.  pMble,  U.&M.  (X874). 
*  Report  of  SecMlujr  Flul  Hamilton,  Fob.  tt,  iSia. 
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I??I3  and  1814:  but  we  have  full  returns  for  l8l5i 
which  may  be  summarised  as  iollows 

30  captains, 

25  masters  commandant 
141  lieutenants* 

S4  commanden^ 
510  midshipmen* 
ajo  sailing-mastei% 

50  sttigeons, 

12  chaplains* 

50  pursers, 

10  coast  pilots, 

45  captain's  defks, 

80  surgeon's  mates, 
530  boatswains,  gunners*  carpenters,  and  sail- 
in  akers, 

268  boatswain's  mates*  gunner's  mates*  etc, 
1,106  quarter  gunners*  etc, 
5,000  able  seamen, 
6,849  ordinary  seamen  and  bo)rs. 

Making  a  total  of  14,960,  with  2,715  marines** 

Comparing  this  list  with  the  figures  given  before, 
it  can  be  seen  that  during  the  course  of  the  war  our 
navy  grew  enormously,  increasing  to  between  three 
and  four  times  its  original  size. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  18 1 2,  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  on  the  ocean  consisted  of  the  foU 
lowing  vessels,  which  either  were,  or  could  have 
been,  made  available  during  the  war.' 

'  Seybert's  **  Statistical  Annals,"  p.  676  (Philadelphia,  loiS). 

*  Report  of  Secretary-  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  April  18,  18 16. 

'Letter  off  Seerelary  Benjamin  Stoddict  to  Fifth  Coii|p«8S,  Dec. 
S4,  T79S  ;  Letter  of  Secretary  Paul  Hamilton.  Feb.  21. 1812  ;  "  Aner- 
ican  State  Papers,"  voL  xix,  p.  149.  See  also  The  "  History  of  the 
Nftvy  of  the  United  Stnlei,  bj  Licat.  G.  E.  Emmons,  U.  S.  N. 
(puhl i  h  d  in  Washingloii,  MOOOCUll,  ander  the  nathori^  of  the 
Navy  DepartueDt.) 
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(Gun!). 

vvMiv  nun* 

W1m& 
Bnflt. 

To»- 

44  Uniied  States ^ 

Philadelphia, 

1797 

1576 

$299,336 

44  CotLsiiiution^ 

Boslon, 

1797 

1576 

302,718 

44  President^ 

New  York, 

1800 

1576 

220,910 

38  Constellation^ 

Baltimore, 

1797 

1265 

38  Cor^resSy 

Portsmouth, 

1799 

1268 

197,246 

38  Chesapeake^ 

Norfolk, 

1799 

1244 

320,677 

ja 

Salem, 

1799 

860 

139,362 

New  York, 

X799 

560 

76,693 

iS  Mdrmt, 

Baldtnoie, 

1805 

480 

52,603 

18  fTax/, 

WaahingtoQ, 

r8o6 

40,000 

Boaton, 

1803 

398 

37.4*8 

16  5yr^ 

Philadelphia,  1803 

14  JYmMUf 

Baltimore^ 

1803 

185 

18,763 

14  f^Ssem, 

Bahimoie, 

1803 

185 

•0,87a 

Baltimore, 

>799 

165 

16,340 

19  f^^, 

Purchased, 

18x0 

148 

There  also  appeared  on  the  lists  the  New  Yarkt 
36,  B^t^m,  38,  and  S^oAn  Adams,  28.  The  two 
former  were  condemned  hulks;  the  latter  was  en* 
tirely  rebuilt  after  the  war.  The  Hartui  was  origi* 
nally  a  brig  of  440  tons,  and  18  guns ;  having  been 
transformed  into  a  ship,  she  was  pierced  for  20 
guns,  and  in  sise  was  of  an  intermediate  grade 
between  the  Wosp  and  the  heavy  sloops,  built 
somewhat  later,  of  $09  tons.  Her  armament  coiw 
sisted  of  33-pound  carronades,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  bow-guns,  which  were  long  I3*s*  The 
whole  broadside  was  in  nominal  weight  just  300 
pounds;  in  actual  weight  about  277  pounds.  Her 
complement  of  men  was  140,  but  during  the  war 
she  generally  left  port  with  i$a*    The  Wtup  had 

*  In  tlie  Hormt's  log  of  Oct.  25,  1812,  while  in  port,  it  is  men- 
tiimed  that  dw  htd  198  OMD ;  foaraimirlMiPefeaiw  were  left  W 
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been  a  ship  from  the  beginning,  mounted  the 
number  of  guns  she  rated  (of  the  same  calibres  as 
the  Hornet's)  and  carried  some  ten  men  less.  She 
was  about  the  same  length  as  the  British  i8-gun 
brigf-sloop,  but,  being  narrower,  measured  nearly  30 
tons  less.  The  Argus  and  Syren  were  similar  and 
very  fine  brigs,  the  former  bcinc:  the  longer.  Each 
earned  two  more  guns  than  she  rated;  and  the 
Argus,  in  addition,  had  a  couple  thrust  throitj^h 
the  bridle-ports.  The  guns  v/erc  24-pound  carron- 
ades,  with  two  long  I2*s  for  bow-chasers.  The 
proper  complement  of  men  was  icx>,  but  each  sailed 
usually  with  about  125.  The  four  smaller  craft 
were  originally  schooners,  armed  with  the  same 
number  of  light  long  guns  as  they  rated,  and  cany, 
ing  some  70  men  apiece ;  but  they  had  been  very 
effectually  ruined  by  being  changed  into  brigs,  with 
crews  increased  to  a  hundred  men.  Each  was 
armed  with  18-pound  carronades,  carrying  two  more 
than  she  rated.  The  EfUtrpriset  in  fact,  mounted 
16  guns,  having  two  long  nines  thrust  throu^  the 
bridle-ports.  These  little  br^s  were  slow,  not  very 
seaworthy,  and  overcrowded  with  men  and  guns; 
they  all  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  without  doing 
any  good  whatever,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Eniifprisi^  which  escaped  capture  by  sheer 
good  lucfc,  and  in  her  only  battle  happened  to  be 
pitted  against  one  of  the  corresponding  and  equally 
bad  dass  of  British  gun-brigs.  The  Adams  after  sev- 
eral changes  of  form  finally  became  a  f)ush*decked 
corvette.  The  Essex  had  originally  mounted  twenty* 
six  long  12*8  on  her  main-deck,  and  sixteen  24. 

hind  before  she  started.  (See,  in  the  Navy  Archives,  the  Log*booki 
Smutt  Wat^t      Atgrn,  Jvljr  so,  i809»  to  Oct.  6»  1613.) 
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pound  carronades  on  her  spar-deck ;  but  official 
wisdom  changed  this,  giving  her  46  guns,  twenty- 
four  32-pound  carronades,  and  two  long  12's  on  the 
main-deck,  and  sixteen  32-j)ound  carronades  with 
four  long  12's  on  the  spar-deck.  When  Captain 
Porter  had  command  of  her  he  w.i«^  deeply  sensible 
of  the  disadvantages  of  an  armament  which  put  him 
at  the  mercy  of  any  ordinary  antagonist  who  could 
choose  his  distance;  accordingly  he  petitioned  sev. 
Cfal  times,  but  always  without  success,  to  have  his 
\)ng  12's  returned  to  him. 

The  American  38's  were  about  the  sise  of  the 
British  frigates  of  the  same  rate,  and  armed  almost 
eacactly  in  the  same  way,  each  having  38  long  18*8 
on  the  main^eck  and  20  32*pound  carronades  on 
the  spar-deck.  The  proper  complement  was  300 
men.  but  each  carried  from  40  to  80  more.' 

Our  three  44^n  ships  were  the  finest  frigates 
then  afloat  (althouf^  the  British  possessed  some  as 
heavy,  such  as  the  BgypHnme^  44).  They  were 
beautifully  modelled,  with  very  thick  scantling,  ex- 
tiemely  stout  masts,  and  heavy  cannon.  Each  car- 
ried on  her  main<deck  thirty  long  24*s,  and  on  her 

'  The  Chesapeake,  by  some  carious  mistake,  was  frequently  rated 
as  a  44,  and  this  drew  in  its  train  a  number  of  attendant  errors. 
When  she  was  captured,  James  says  that  in  one  of  her  lockers  was 
found  a  letter,  dated  in  February,  x8ii,  from  Robert  Smith,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  Captain  Eva:i  ,  at  Boston,  directing  him  to 
open  houses  of  rendezvous  for  manning  the  ChesapeaAe,  and  ena* 
nerating  her  crvw  at  a  total  of  443.  Natmuly  this  gave  Britlrfi  htstori- 
ans  the  idea  that  such  was  the  ordinary  complement  of  our  38  fX''" 
frigates.  But  the  ordering  so  laige  a  crew  was  merely  a  mistake,  as  may 
1m  Men  by  a  letter  from  Cttptam  Bainbild^  to  Ae  Secietary  of  mt 
Navy,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  "  Captains*  Letters."  vol.  xw, 
No.  19  (Navy  Arditves).  In  it  he  mentionK  the  extraordinary 
minlier  of  warn  onlered  for  the  drnjlflnlf,  saying,  **  There  b  % 
mistake  in  the  crew  ordrrt  d  for  the  Ckesapfake,  as  it  l  i|u.i1s  in  num- 
ber the  crews  of  our  44-gun  frigates,  whereas  the  Chete^eakt  ii 
•f  the  dui  of  the  Omgress  tad  CmHuUBHm" 
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tpar-deck  two  long  bow^rfaasers,  and  twenty  or 
tw€nty*two  cannonades — ^42-pounderB  on  the  Presi* 
dent  and  United  States^  32-pounders  on  the  CmstiHh 
turn.    Each  sailed  with  a  crew  of  about  450  men— 

50  in  excess  of  the  regular  complement.' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  the  only  other 
class  of  vessels  that  we  employed  during  the  war. 
This  was  composed  of  the  ship-sloops  built  in  18 13, 
which  got  to  sea  in  18 14.  They  were  very  fine  vc:>- 
sels,  measuring  509  tons  apiece,*  with  very  thick 
scantling  and  stout  masts  and  spars.  Each  carried 
twenty  32-pound  carronades  and  two  long  I2*s 
with  a  crew  nominally  of  160  men,  but  with  usu- 
ally a  few  su j)LTnuirieraries.* 

The  British  vessels  encountered  were  similiar,  but 
generally  inferior,  to  our  own.  The  only  24-pounder 
frigate  we  encountered  was  the  Endymion  of  about 
a  fifth  less  force  than  the  President.  Their  38-gun 
frigates  were  almost  exactly  like  ours,  but  with 
fewer  men  in  crew  as  a  rule.  The^  were  three 

'  The  President  when  in  action  with  the  Endvmion  had  450  men 
aboard,  as  sworn  by  Decatur  ;  the  mu^er'fol]  of  the  Constitution,  a 
few  days  before  her  action  with  the  Guerrihre  contains  464  names  (in- 
cluding 51  m.-irines)  ;  8  men  were  absent  in  a  prize,  so  sJie  had  aboard 
in  tb«  action  456.  Her  muster-roU  jiut  before  tha  actUm  with  the 
€!fmu  and  Limmt  ihows  461  namea. 

'The  dimensions  were  1x7  feet  IX  inches  upon  the  gan-deck,  97 

feet  6  inches  keel  for  tonnage,  metmiring  from  one  foot  before  the 
forward  peipendicular  and  along  the  base  line  to  the  front  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  port,  deductfaigf  of  the  ano  .  i.]  '  1  breadth  of  the  beani, 
which  is  31  feet  6  inches ;  making  SO^H  tone,  ^lee  in  Navj 
Archives,  "Coniracis,"  vol.  ii,  p.  137.) 

*Tbe  Pmumek  had  166  men*  aa  we  lean  from  her  commander 

Warrington's,  letter  of  June  rsi  (Letter  No.  i.jn  \n  *'  Masters*  Com- 
mandant Letters,"  i8t4t  vol.  i).  The  J'roiit  took  aboard  "  10  or 
It  men  heyond  hier  regular  complement "  (see  letter  of  Joaeph  Bate* 
bridge.  No.  51.  in  same  vol.).  Arcnr  lintjly  when  she  was  captured 
by  the  Orpkttu,  the  commander  oi  the  latter.  Captam  Hugh  Pigot, 
reported  die  nnmber  of  men  aboard  to  be  171.  The  Wasp  left  port 
With  173  men.  with  which  '^he  fnuj^ht  her  fiiat  actlon  ;  die  had  i 
touch  sinallcr  number  aboard  la  her  kccond. 
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times  matched  against  our  44-gun  frigates,  to  which 
they  were  inferior  about  as  three  is  to  four.  Their 
36-^un  frigates  were  larger  than  the  Essex ^  with  a 
more  numerous  crew,  but  the  same  number  of 
guns;  carrying  on  tiie  lower  deck,  however,  long 
l8*s  instead  of  32-pound  carronades, — a  much  more 
effective  armament.  The  32-gun  frigates  were 
smaller,  with  long  12's  on  the  main-deck.  The 
largest  sloops  were  also  frigate-built,  carrying 
twenty-two  32-pound  carronades  on  the  main-deck, 
and  twelve  lighter  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle,  with  a  crew  of  ito.  The  large  flush- 
decked  ship-sloops  carried  21  or  23  guns,  with  a 
crrw  of  140  men.  But  our  vessels  most  oftci? 
came  in  contact  with  the  British  i8-gun  brig-sioop  ; 
this  was  a  tubby  craft,  heavier  than  any  of  our 
brigs,  being  about  the  size  of  the  Hornet.  The 
crew  consisted  of  from  110  to  135  men;  ordinarily 
each  was  anned  with  sixteen  33-pound  carronades, 
two  long  6*5,  and  a  shifting  12-pound  carronade; 
often  with  a  light  long  gun  as  a  stem-chaser,  mak- 
ing 20  in  all.  The  Reindeer  and  Peacock  had  only 
24»pound  carronades ;  the  Epervkr  had  but  eighteen 
guns,  all  carronades.' 

Among  the  stock  accusations  against  our  navy  of 
1813,  were,  and  are,  statements  that  our  vessels 
were  rated  at  less  than  their  real  forces  and  in  par* 
ticular  that  our  large  frigates  were  "disguised  line* 
of-battie  ships."  As  regards  the  ratings,  most  ve^ 
sels  of  that  time  carried  more  guns  than  they  tated ; 

'Ite  Bfervtit'mtA  taken  into  oar  Mhrlee  under  tiie  Mne  naratt 

and  rate.  Both  Preble  and  Emmons  describe  her  as  of  477  tons. 
Warrington,  her  captor,  however,  says :  **  The  surveyor  of  the  port 
kat  just  measured  me  Bpgrvur  and  reports  her  467  tooa.**  (In  tiia 
Ifavy  Atcliives,  "  Masters'  Commandant  T-cttcrs,"  1814,  i  W5») 
For  A  full  discus&ion  of  tonnage,  see  Appendix,  A. 
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the  disparit)"  was  less  in  the  French  than  in  either 
the  Britisli  or  American  navies.  Our  38-gun  fricfates 
carried  48  guns,  the  exact  number  the  British  38  5 
possc«;«;cd.  The  worst  case  of  underrating  in  our 
navy  was  the  Esscx^  which  rated  32,  and  carried 
46  guns,  so  that  her  real  was  44  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  her  nominal  force ;  but  this  was  not  as  bad  as  the 
British  sloop  Cyane^  which  was  rated  a  30  or  22, 
and  carried  34  guns,  so  that  she  bad  either  55  or  70 
per  cent,  ^eater  real  than  nominal  force.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  we  owned  two  i&^n  ship* 
sloops,  one  mounting  18  and  the  other  20  guns ; 
the  i8-gun  brig-sloops  they  captured  mounted  each 
19  guns,  so  the  average  was  the  aame.  Later 
we  built  sloops  that  rated  18  and  mounted  22  guns« 
but  when  one  was  captured  it  was  also  put  down  in 
tlie  British  navy  list  as  an  i8-gun  ship-sloop.  Dur* 
ing  all  the  combats  of  the  war  there  were  but  four 
vessels  that  carried  as  few  guns  as  they  rated.  Two 
were  British,  the  Eperviir  and  Levant,  and  two 
American*  the  Was^  and  Adams,  One  navy  was  cer- 
tainly  as  deceptive  as  another,  as  far  as  underrating 
went* 

The  force  of  the  statement  tliat  our  large  frigates 
were  disguised  litte-of*battle  ships,  of  course  depends 
entirely  upon  what  the  words  **  frigate  '*  and  "  Une-of* 
battle  ship"  mean.  When  on  the  toth  of  August, 
1653,  De  Rujfter  saved  a  great  convoy  by  beating 
off  Sir  George  Ayscough's  fleet  of  38  sail,  the  largest 
of  the  Dutch  admiral  s  33  sail  of  the  line  '*  carried 
but  30  guns  and  150  men,  and  his  own  flag-ship  but 
28  guns  and  134  men.'   The  Dutch  book  from 

*  **  L«  Vie  et  les  Actions  Memorables  du^r.  Michei  tie  Kuyter,  i 
kaOtiu^am,  Ohs  Houj  et  Thfiodore  Booiii«  mdclxxvu.  The  wnfc 
b  hf  Btithiwiny  Pidit*  a  nufeoB  in  ds  Rnjriv'f  fl«ot,  sad  pmonally 
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which  this  statement  is  taken  speaks  indifferently  of 
frigates  of  i8,  40,  and  58  guns.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  cirj^htLenth  century'  the  terms  had  crystallized. 
Frigate  then  meant  a  so-called  single-decked  ship  ; 
it  in  reality  possessed  two  decks,  the  main-  or  gun- 
deck,  and  the  upper  one,  which  had  no  name  at  all^ 
until  our  sailors  christened  it  spar-deck.  The  gun- 
deck  possessed  a  complete  battery,  and  the  spar- 
deck  an  interrupted  one,  mounting  gun«?  on  the 
forecastle  and  quarter-deck.  At  that  time  all*' two* 
decked "  or  "  three-decked  **  (in  reality  three-  and 
four-decked)  ships  were  liners.  But  in  this  had 
changed  somewhat;  as  the  various  nations  built 
more  and  more  powerful  vessels,  the  lower  rates  of 
the  different  divisions  were  dropped.  Thus  the 
British  ship  C/ane^  captured  by  the  CansHiuHm$t 
was  in  reality  a  smaU  frigate,  with  a  maxn«deck 
battery  of  33  guns,  and  13  guns  on  the  spar- 
deck;  a  few  years  before  she  would  have  been 
called  a  34-gun  frigate,  but  she  then  ranked  merely 
as  a  33-gun  sloop.  Similarly  the  $0-  and  d^r^n 
ships  that  had  fought  in  the  line  at  the  Doggerbank, 
Camperdown,  and  even  at  Aboukir,  were  now  no 
longer  deemed  fit  for  that  purpose,  and  the  74  was 
the  lowest  line-of-battle  ship. 

The  Cwstituiiom,  Frtsidtntt  and  Siatts  must  then 
be  compared  with  the  existing  European  vessels 
that  were  classed  as  frigates.  The  French  in  i8i3 
had  no  24-pounder  frigates,  for  the  very  good  rea 
son  that  they  had  all  fallen  victims  to  the  English 
i8-pounder's  *,  but  in  July  of  that  year  a  Danish  frig- 
ate, the  Nayadcn,  which  carried  long  24's,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  ship  Dictator^  64. 

pmeot  during  many  of  his  battles.  It  is  written  in  Ficndt,  bat  is  is 
tons  voit  strongly  anti>Fi«adi  than  anti-Engiiah. 
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Tlie  British  frigates  were  of  several  rates.  The 
lowest  rated  52,  carrying  in  all  40  guns,  26  long  i2*s 
on  the  main-deck  and  14  24.pound  carronades  on  the 

spar-deck — a  broadside  of  324  pounds.'  The  36-gun 
frigates,  like  the  Phabty  carried  46  guns,  26  long 
i8*s  on  the  gun-deck  and  32-pound  carronades 
above.  The  38-gun  frigates,  like  the  Maccdoyiian, 
carried  48  or  40  guns,  long  l8's  below  and  32-pound 
carronades  above.  The  32-gun  frigates,  then,  pre- 
sented in  broadside  13  long  12's  below  and  7  24- 
pound  carronades  above  ;  the  38-^un  frigates,  14 
long  i8's  below  and  1032-pound  caironades  above;  so 
that  a  44-gun  frigate  would  naturally  present  15  long 
24's  below  and  12  42-pound  carronades  above,  as  the 
United  Staff's  did  at  first.  The  rate  was  perfectly 
proper,  for  French,  British,  and  Danes  already  pos- 
ses*;ed  24-pounder  frigates  ;  and  there  was  really  less 
disparity  between  the  force  and  rate  of  a  44  that  car- 
ried 54  guns,  than  there  was  in  a  38  that  carried 
49,  or,  like  the  Shannon,  52.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Two  of  our  three  victories  were  won  by  the  Con- 
stUution,  which  only  carried  32-pound  carronades, 
and  once  54  and  once  52  guns  ;  and  as  two  thirds  of 
the  work  was  thus  done  by  this  vessel,  I  shall  now 
compare  her  with  the  largest  British  frigates.  Her 
broadside  force  consisted  of  1 5  long  24's  on  the  main- 
deck,  and  on  the  spar-deck  one  long  24,  and  in  one 
case  10,  in  the  other  11  33-pound  carronades— a 
broadside  of  704  or  736  pounds.'  There  was  then  in 
the  British  navy  the  Acasta,  40^  carrying  in  broad- 
side 15  long  i8's and  11  32-poiind  carronades;  when 

*  In  ill  these  vttwb  there  were  geneiaSf  two  long  6's  or  9's  tub* 

stitQted  for  the  bow*c)iase  carronadet, 

*  Nominally  ;  in  reality  about  7  per  «ent.  less  09  MOOnnt  o<  the 

short  weight  in  the  metaL 
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the  spar-deck  batteries  are  equal,  the  addition  of  90 
pounds  to  the  main-deck  broadside  (which  is  all  the 
superiority  of  the  Constitution  over  the  Acastd) 
is  certainly  not  enough  to  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  frigate  and  a  disguised  74.  But  not  consid- 
ering' tlic  Acasta,  there  were  in  the  British  navy 
three  24-pounder  frigates,  the  Comwallis.  Init- 
fatigable^  and  Endymion.  We  only  came  in  co!i- 
tact  with  the  latter  in  i8is»  when  the  Constitu- 
ticn  had  but  52  guns.  The  Endymion  then  had 
an  armament  of  28  long  24' s,  2  long  i8's,  and 
20  32-pound  carronades,  making  a  broadside  of  674 
pounds,'  or  including  a  shifting  24-pound  carronade, 
of  698  pounds — just  six  pounds,  or  i  per  cent.,  less 
than  the  force  of  that  "disguised  line-of-battle 
ship  "the  Constitution!  As  the  Endymion  only 
rated  as  a  40,  anti  the  Consiifutiofi  as  a  44, 
it  was  in  reality  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
which  was  underrated.  I  have  taken  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  the  British  had  more  to  do  with 
her  than  they  did  with  our  other  two  44*8 
taken  together.  The  latter  were  both  of  heavier 
metal  than  the  ConsttttUian,  carrying  4a-pound 
carronades.  In  1812  the  United  States  carried 
her  fuU  54  guns,  throwing  a  broadside  of  846  pounds ; 
when  captured*  the  President  carried  53,  having 
substituted  a  24rpound  carronade  for  two  of  her  42% 
mud  her  broadside  amounted  to  828  pounds,  or  16  per 
cent,  nommait  and,  on  account  of  the  short  wei^^t 
of  her  shot,  9  per  cent,  real  excess  over 
MH.  If  this  difference  made  her  a  line-of-bat^ 
tie  ship,  then  the  EndjmtOH  was  doubly  aline<of* 

'Aeeoidiqg  to  JtttM  664  pounds:  ht  onlt*  tfa»  duae(uitCQr  m 
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battle  ship  compared  to  the  Cmtgrm  or  CImp* 
siiUatiom,  Moieover,  the  American  command e« 
found  their  4a>pound  carronades  too  heavy ;  as  I 
have  said  the  ConMmHon  only  mounted 
and  the  Umt§d  States  landed  6  of  her  guns. 
When,  in  1813,  she  attempted  to  break  the  block- 
ade, she  carried  hut  48  guns,  throwing  a  broadside 
of  730  pounds— just  3  per  cent,  mote  than  the 

our  frigates  were  Une-of-battle 
ships  the  disguise  was  certainly  marvellously  com* 
plete,  and  they  had  a  number  of  companions  equally 
disguised  in  the  British  ranks. 

The  44's  were  thus  true  frigates,  with  one  com- 
plete battery  of  lonj^  g^ms  and  one  interrupted  one 
of  carronades.  That  the)-  were  better  than  any 
other  friefates  was  highly  creditable  to  our  ingenuity 
and  n  ational  skill.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  lay  claim 
to  the  invention  and  first  use  of  the  heavy  frigate, 
for  24-pounder  frigates  were  already  in  the  service 
of  at  least  three  nations,  and  the  French  36-pound 
carronnade,  in  use  on  their  .spar-decks,  threw  a 
heavier  ball  than  our  42-pounder.  But  we  had  en- 
larged and  perfected  the  heavy  frigate,  and  were  the 
first  nation  that  ever  used  it  effectively.  The 
French  Foric  and  the  Danish  Nayaden  shared 
the  fate  of  ships  carrying  guns  of  lighter  calibre; 
and  the  British  24-pounders»  like  the  Endymum 
had  never  accomplished  any  thing.   Hitherto  there 

*  It  was  on  account  of  this  difference  of  3  per  cent,  that  CaptaUk 
HMrdjF  relu&ed  to  allov  the  £tufyptioH  to  meet  the  StaUs 
(James,  vi,  p.  470).  This  was  dnrii^  the  coitne  of  lome  challen^ 
and  counter-challenges  which  ended  in  nothin{j,  Decatur  in  hi^  turn 
being  nnwiUing  to  have  the  Mactdeman  xoeet  the  Siatira^  an* 
len  the  latter  tlionld  agree  not  to  take  on  a  pidced  crew.  He  waa 
perfectly  right  in  this  ;  but  he  ought  never  to  have  ^  rit  rVie  challenge 
at  aU,  as  two  ship-;  hut  an  hour  or  two  oat  ol  port  would  at  • 
fri|^tiiildlndtaBt£Lgc  in  a  fight. 
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had  been  a  strong  feeling,  especially  in  England^ 
that  an  iS-pound  gun  was  as  effective  as  a  24-  in  arm- 
ing a  frigate  ;  we  made  a  complete  revolution  in  this 
respect.  Rngland  had  been  building  only  18- 
pounder  vessels  when  she  ought  to  have  been  build- 
ing 24  pounders.  It  was  greatly  to  our  credit  that 
our  average  frigate  was  superior  to  the  average  Brit« 
ish  frigate ;  exactly  as  it  was  to  our  discredit  that  the 
Essex  was  so  ineffectively  armed.  Captain  Por- 
ter owed  his  defeat  chiefly  to  his  ineffective  guns, 
but  also  to  having  lost  his  topmast,  to  the  weather 
being  unfavorable,  and,  still  more,  to  the  admirable 
skill  with  which  Hilyarused  his  superior  armament. 
The  Java,  Macedonian,  a.nd  Giurriirr  owed 
their  defeat  part!}'  to  their  lighter  guns,  but  much 
more  to  the  fact  that  their  captains  and  seamen  did 
not  display  either  as  good  seamanship  or  as  good 
gunnery  as  their  foes.  Inferiority  in  armament  was 
a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  the  four 
cases,  but  it  was  more  marked  in  that  of  the 
Bssix  than  in  the  other  three;  it  would  have 
been  fairer  for  Porter  to  say  that  he  had  been  cap* 
tured  by  a  line-ol-battle  ship,  than,  for  the  captain 
of  the  Java  to  make  that  assertion.  In  this  last 
case  the  forces  of  the  two  ships  compared  almost 
eacactljr  as  their  rates.  A  44  was  matched  against  a 
38 ;  it  was  not  surprising  that  she  should  win,  but 
it  was  surprising  that  she  should  win  with  ease  and 
impunity.  The  long  24.^8  on  the  GmstUufMs 
gun-deck  no  more  made  her  a  lineof-battle  ship  than 
the  32-pound  carronades  mounted  on  an  English 
frigate's  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  made  ker  a  line- 
of-battle ^p  when  opposed  to  a  Ffcnchman  with 
only  8*8  and  6*8  on  his  spar-deck.  When,  a  few 
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years  before,  the  English  Fke^  had  captured 
the  French  Nireide,  their  broadsides  were  re- 
spectively 407  and  258  pounds,  a  greater  disparity 
than  in  any  of  our  successful  fights ;  yet  no  author 
thouf^ht  of  claiming  that  the  Pkcebe  was  any 
thing  but  a  frigate.  So  with  the  Clyde,  throwing 
425  Iba.,  which  took  the  VistaU^  throwing  but 
24f>  The  facts  were  that  i8-pounder  frigates  had 
captured  i2-poundcrs,  exactly  as  our  24-pounders  in 
turn  captured  the  18- pounders. 

Shortly  before  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  us, 
one  of  her  l8-pounder  frigates,  the  San  I  iorenzo^ 
throwing  476  ]b<?,  in  a  broadside,  captured  the  I2-. 
pounder  French  frigate  Psyche,  whose  broadside 
was  only  246  lbs.  The  force  of  the  former  was  thus 
almost  double  that  of  the  latter,  yet  the  battle  was 
long  and  desperate,  the  English  losing  48  and  the 
French  124  men.  This  conflict,  then,  reflected  as 
much  credit  on  the  skill  and  seamanship  of  the 
defeated  as  of  the  victorious  side;  the  difference  in 
loss  could  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  In 
weight  of  metal.  But  where,  as  in  the  famous  ship- 
duels  of  1 812,  the  difiference  in  force  is  only  a  fifth, 
Instead  of  a  half  and  yet  the  slaughter,  instead  of 
being  as  five  is  to  two.  Is  as  sue  to  one,  then  the 
victory  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to 
superiority  in  skill  as  to  superiority  in  force.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  very  decided  superiority  In  force. 
It  b  a  very  discreditable  feature  of  many  of  our 
naval  histories  that  they  utterly  Ignore  this  superi> 
ority,  seeming  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  existed. 
In  reUity  it  was  something  to  be  proud  of.  It  was 
hlfl^  to  the  oedlt  of  the  United  States  that  her 
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frigates  were  of  better  make  and  armament  than  any 

others ;  it  always  speaks  well  for  a  nation's  energy 
and  capacity  that  any  of  her  implements  of  warfare 
arc  of  superior  kind.  This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
reason  for  pride. 

It  spoke  well  for  the  Prussians  in  1866  that  they 
opposed  breech-loaders  to  the  muzzle-loaders  of  the 
Austrians;  but  it  would  be  folI\  to  give  all  the 
credit  of  the  victory  to  the  breech-loaders  and  none 
to  Moltke  and  his  lieutenants.  Thus,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  two  things  contributed  to  our 
victories.  One  was  the  excellent  make  and  arma- 
ment of  our  ships;  the  other  was  the  skilful  sea- 
manship, excellent  discipline,  and  superb  gunnery 
of  the  men  who  were  in  them.  British  writers  are 
apt  only  to  speak  of  the  first,  and  Americans  only 
of  the  last,  whereas  both  should  be  taken  into  con- 

« 

sideration. 

To  sum  up :  the  American  44-gun  frigate  was  a 
true  Irigate,  in  build  and  armament,  properly  rated, 
stronger  than  a  38-gun  frigate  just  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  44  to  38,  and  not  exceeding  in  strength 
an  i8-pounder  frigate  as  much  as  the  latter  ex> 
ceeded  one  carrying  I2^unders.  They  were  in  no 
way  whatever  Une-of-battle  ships ;  but  they  were 
superior  to  any  other  frigates  afloat,  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  they  were  better  manned  and 
commanded  than  the  awratge  frigate  of  any  other 
navy.  Lord  Codrington  says  {**  Memoirs,'*  I*  p.  3 10) : 
'*But  I  well  know  the  sjrstem  of  favoritism  and 
bofoo^  corruption  prevails  so  veiy  much  that 
many  people  are  promoted  and  kept  in  command 
that  should  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  while  sudi 
Is  the  case  the  few  Americans  chosen  for  thehr 
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merit  may  be  expected  to  follow  up  their  successes 
except  where  they  meet  with  our  best  officers  on 
even  terms.**  *  The  small  size  of  our  navy  was 
probably  to  a  certain  extent  effective  in  keeping  it 
up  to  a  high  standard  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only 
explanation,  as  can  be  seen  by  Portugal's  small  and 
poor  navy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  champions  or 
pick  of  a  large  navy  ougki  to  be  better  than  the 
champions  of  a  small  one.' 

'  To  show  that  I  an  not  quoting  an  authority  binsbcd  in  our  favor  I 
will  give  Sir  Edward  CodriMton  •  ocriiuoo  ol  our  mnd  better  cUm 
(i,  318).  "  It  is  cnriotis  to  octerre  fne  mnnorftf  iHiidi  prevaib  here 
among  what  is  called  the  better  onicr  of  people,  which  I  think  is 
mon  « ini»iiomer  here  than  ia  aay  other  ccMuitiy  I  haw  ever  been. 
Tlieir  md  tory  are  <1emoci«t  end  fedeimHat,  and  it  would  teem 
for  the  sake  of  giving  vent  to  that  bitterness  of  hatred  which  marks 
the  Yankee  character,  every  gentleman  (God  save  the  term)  who 
fakea  pottcsnoa  <rf  ft  nroperty  adopts  the  opposite  polideel  oeed  to 
that  of  his  nearest  nei^bor.'* 

'  Tn  speaking  of  tonnage  T  wish  T  could  have  got  better  authority 
than  jamcjj  for  the  British  side  of  the  question.  He  is  so  bitter  ihlU 
it  involuntarily  gives  one  a  distrust  of  lus  judgment.  Thus,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Penguin's  capture,  he,  in  endeavoring  to  show  that  the 
Hornets  loss  was  greater  than  she  acknowledged,  says,  "several 
ef  the  dangerously  wounded  were  thrown  overboard  because  the  sur- 
geon was  afraid  to  amputate,  owing  to  his  want  of  experience" 
(*'  Naval  Occurrences,"  492).  Now  what  could  persuade  a  writer  to 
make  such  a  foolish  accusation  ?  No  matter  how  utterly  depraved  and 
bratal  Captain  Biddle  m^jht  be,  he  would  certainly  not  throw  his 
woonded  over  alive  because  he  feared  they  might  die.  Again,  in  vol. 
vi,  p.  546,  he  says  :  "  Captain  Stewart  had  caused  the  Cyane  to  be 
painted  to  resemble  a  36<gun  frigate.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
a«raiidise  his  exploit  in  the  eyes  (tt  the  gaping  citisens  of  fioeton* 
No  matter  how  skilful  an  artist  Captain  Stewart  was,  and  no  mattet 
how  great  the  gi^ung  capacities  of  the  Bostonians,  the  Cy»m 
^iitiA\tf  the  waf  went  to  New  Yoik  and  not  Boeton)  could  no  more 
be  painted  to  \ooV  like  a  36-gun  frigate  than  a  schooner  could  be 
painted  to  look  like  a  brig.  Instances  of  rancor  like  these  two  occur 
coostaiithr  in  Us  woik,  end  make  it  irety  difficult  to  leperete  trhat  it 
matter  of  fact  from  what  is  matter  of  opinion.  I  always  rely  on  the 
British  ofHcial  acooonts  when  they  can  be  reached,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  JatM^  which  icem  geihlM.  That  mcii  wis  sometiaies  the 
case  with  !!nfrsh  officials  is  testified  to  by  both  James  (vol.  iv,  p.  17) 
and  Breolon  (vol.  ii,  p.  454,  note^.  Fnnn  the  "  Memoir  of  Aomiral 
Brake**  we  leam  mat  his  paUie  letter  was  wnm^  in  a  nomber 
of  particulars.  Sec  also  any  one  of  the  numerous  biographies  of 
Lora  Daadonald,  the  hero  oif  the  little  S^edy's  hght.    it  is  very 
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A£atii»  the  annaments  of  the  Ameiicaa  as  well  as 
of  the  Britiflh  ships  were  composed  of  three  veiy 
different  styles  of  guns.  The  first,  or  long  gun,  was 
enormously  long  and  thick-barrelled  in  comparison 
to  its  bore,  and  in  consequence  very  heavy ;  it  pos- 
sessed a  very  long  range,  and  varied  in  calibre  from 
two  to  forty-two  pounds.  The  ordinary  calibres  in 
our  navy  were  6,  9,  13,  18,  and  24.  The  second 
style  was  the  carronade,  a  short,  light  gun  of  large 
bore ;  compared  to  a  long  gun  of  the  same  weight 
it  carried  a  much  heavier  ball  for  a  much  shorter 
distance.  The  chief  calibres  were  9,  12,  18,  24,  32, 
42,  and  68-pounders,  the  Rrst  and  the  last  being 
hardly  in  use  in  our  navy.  The  third  style  was  the 
columbiad,  of  an  intermediate  L;radc  between  the 
first  two.  Thus  it  IS  seen  lluit  a.  gun  of  one  style 
by  no  means  corresponds  to  a  gun  of  another  style 
of  the  same  calibre.  As  a  rough  example,  a  long 
12,  a  columbiad  i8.  and  a  32-pound  carronade  would 
be  about  equivalent  to  one  another.  These  g^uns 
were  mounted  on  two  different  types  of  vessel. 
The  first  was  flush-decked  ;  that  is,  it  had  a  siny^le 
Straight  open  deck  on  which  all  the  c^uns  were 
mounted.  This  class  included  one  heavy  corvette, 
(the  Adams),  the  ship-aloops,  and  the  brig-sloops. 

unfortunate  that  the  British  stoppe^^  publishing  official  accounts  of 
their  defeats ;  it  could  not  well  nelp  giving  nse  to  unpleasant  sus- 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  again,  thai  James'  accusations 
do  not  really  detract  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  war,  and  its 
Wne  for  puipoMS  of  study.  If,  n  he  says,  the  American  com- 
^ manders  were  cowards,  and  ihcir  crew^  renegades,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  learn  the  lesson  that  good  training  will  make  such  men  able 
to  beat  brave  oSccff  wiUi  loyal  crews.  And  why  did  the  fifiddl 
have  <^iTch  bad  avernfi;e  crew;  n^he  makes  out  ?  He  says,  for  iostaoeet 
thai  the  Java's  was  unusually  bad  ;  yet  Brenton  says  (▼d.  ii,  p. 
461)  it  was  like  "the  generality  of  oor  Crwb.**  It  is  worth  mhOt  ta- 
plaining  the  reason  (Tint  such  n  crew  was  gentrillj  bctlcr  tlMUl  ft 
r  reuch  and  wursic  llian  aa  American  one. 
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Through  the  bow^chase  port»  on  each  aide^  each  of 
these  moonted  a  long  gun ;  the  test  of  their  guns 
were  carronades,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Adams, 
which  had  all  long  guns.  Above  these  came  the 
fr^^ates,  whose  gun-deck  was  covered  above  by 
another  deck ;  on  the  fore  and  aft  parts  (forecastle 
and  quarter-deck)  of  this  upper,  open  deck  were 
also  mounted  guns.  The  main-deck  guns  were  all 
long,  except  on  the  Essex,  which  had  carronades; 
on  the  quarter-deck  v/crc  mounted  carronades,  and 
on  the  forecastle  also  carroaade:>,  with  two  long 
bow-chasers. 

Where  two  ships  of  similar  armament  fought  one 
another,  it  is  easy  to  get  tiie  comparative  force  by 
simply  comparing  the  weight  in  broadsides,  each 
side  presenting  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  of 
long  guns  to  carronades.  For  such  a  broadside  we 
take  half  the  guns  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way; 
and  all  guns  mounted  on  pivots  or  shifting.  Thus 
Perry's  force  in  guns  was  54  to  Barclay's  63  ;  yet 
each  presented  34  in  broadside.  Aqmr\,  ench  of  the 
"British  brig-sloops  mounted  19  guns,  presenting  10 
in  broadside.  Besides  these,  some  ships  mounted 
bow-chasers  run  through  the  bridle-ports,  or  stem- 
chasers,  neither  of  which  could  be  used  in  broad* 
sides.  Nevertheless,  I  include  them^both  because  it 
works  in  about  an  equal  number  of  cases  against 
each  navy,  and  because  they  were  sometimes  ter- 
ribly effective.  James  excludes  the  Guerriire's 
bow-chaser;  in  reality  he  ought  to  have  included 
both  it  and  its  fellow,  as  they  worked  more  damage 
than  all  the  broadside  guns  put  together.  Again, 
he  excludes  the  EmdymMs  bow<4:hasers,  thougji 
in  her  action  they  proved  invaluable*    Yet  he  in* 
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eludes  those  of  the  EmUrprise  and  Argus^  though 
the  former's  were  probably  not  fired.  So  I  shall 
take  the  half  of  the  fixed,  plus  all  the  movable  guns 
aboafdy  in  comparing  broadside  force. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  appears  when  guns  of  one 
st]ie  are  matched  against  those  of  another.  If  a 
a  ship  armed  with  long  la's,  meets  one  armed  with 
3a-pottnd  carronades»  which  Is  superior  In  force?  At 
long  range  the  first,  and  at  short  range  the  second ; 
and  of  course  each  captain  Is  pretty  sure  to  insist 
that  ^  circumstances  **  forced  htm  to  fight  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  result  would  depend  lafgely  on 
the  skill  or  lode  of  each  commander  in  choosing 
position. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  long  guns  are  more  formid* 
able  than  carronades  of  the  same  calibre.  There  are 

exemplifications  of  this  rule  on  both  sides ;  of  course, 
American  writers,  as  a  rule,  only  pay  attention  to 

one  set  of  cases,  and  British  to  the  others.  The 
Cyant  and  L.tiani  threw  a  heavier  broad:>idc  than 
the  Constitution  but  wcic  certainly  less  formidably 
armed  ;  and  the  Essex  threw  a  heavier  broadside  than 
the  Phccbi,  yet  was  also  less  formidable.  On  Lake 
Ontario  the  American  ship  General  Pike  threw  less 
metal  at  a  broadside  than  either  of  her  two  chief 
antagonists,  but  neither  could  be  called  her  equal; 
while  on  Lake  Champlain  a  parallel  case  is  afforded 
by  the  British  ship  Confiancc.  Supposing  that  two 
ships  throw  the  same  broadside  weight  of  metal,  one 
from  long  guns,  the  other  from  carronades,  at  short 
range  they  are  equal ;  at  long,  one  has  it  all  her 
own  way.  Her  captain  thus  certainly  has  a  great 
superiority  of  force,  and  if  he  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  it  is  owing  to  his  adversary's  skill  or 
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his  own  mismanagement.    As  a  mere  approxima. 
tion,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  comparing  the  broad- 
sides of  two  vessels  or  squadrons,  that  long  guns 
count  for  at  least  twice  as  much  as  carronades  of 
the  same  calibre.     Thus  on  Lake  Champlain  Cap- 
tain Downie  possessed  an  immense  advantage  in 
his  long  gun^,  which  Commodore  Macdonough's 
exceedingly  good  arrangements   nullified.  Some- 
times part  of  the  advantage  may  be  willingly  fore- 
gone, so  as  to  acquire  some  other.     Had  the 
Constitutum  kept  at  long  bowls  with  the  Cyam 
and  Levant  she  could  have  probably  captured 
one   without    any   loss   to  herself,  while  the 
other  would  have  escaped;  she  preferred  to  run 
down  dose  so  as  to  insure  the  capture  of  both, 
knowing  that  even  at  close  quarters  long  guns 
are  somewhat  better  than  short  ones  (not  to  men- 
tion her  other  advantages  in  thick  scantling,  speed, 
etc.).  The  British  carronades  often  upset  in  ac* 
tion ;  this  was  either  owing  to  their  having  been 
insufficiently  secured,  and  to  this  remaining  undis- 
covered because  the  men  were  not  exercised  at 
the  guns,  or  else  it  was  because  the  unpractised 
sailors  would  greatly  overchaige  them.  Our  bet> 
ter-tndned  sailors  on  the  ocean  rarely  committed 
these  blunders^  but  the  lesMkilled  crews  on  the 
lakes  did  so  as  often  as  their  antagonists. 

But  while  the  Americans  thus,  as  a  rule,  had 
heavier  and  better-fitted  guns,  they  labored  under 
one  or  two  disadvantages.  Our  foundries  were  gen* 
eraUy  not  as  good  as  those  of  the  British,  and  our 
guns,  In  consequence,  more  likely  to  bunt ;  it  was 
an  accident  of  this  nature  which  saved  the  British 
Bekndira  s  and  the  GtfurtU  Pike^  under  Cm- 
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modorc  Chauncy,  and  the  new  American  frigate 
GuerriLre  suffered  in  the  same  way;  while  often 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  would  cr  ick.  A  more  uni- 
versal disadvantage  was  in  Llic  ^liort  weight  of 
our  shot.  When  Captain  Blakely  sunk  the  Avon 
he  officially  reported  that  her  four  shot  which  came 
aboard  weighed  just  32  pounds  apiece,  a  pound  and 
three  quarters  more  than  his  heaviest ;  this  would 
make  his  aver  ig^e  shot  about  2^  pounds  less,  or 
rather  over  7  per  cent.  Exactly  similar  statements 
were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Constitution  in 
her  three  engagements.  Thus  when  she  fought 
the  Java^  she  threw  at  a  broadside,  as  already 
stated,  704  pounds;  the  Java  mounted  28  long 
i8's,  18  3a-pound  carronades,  2  long  12's,  and  one 
shifting  24-pound  carronade,  a  broadside  of  576 
pounds.  Yet  by  the  actual  weighing  of  all  the 
different  shot  on  both  sides  it  was  found  that  the 
difference  in  broadside  force  was  only  about  77 
poundSy  or  the  Constitution's  shot  were  about  7  per 
cent  short  weight.  The  long  24's  of  the  UtUud 
States  each  threw  a  shot  but  4%  pounds  heavier 
than  the  long  i8's  of  the  MactdofdoM;  here  again 
the  difference  was  about  7  per  cent.  The  same  dif* 
erence  existed  in  favor  of  the  Pengam  and  EpervUf 
compared  with  the  Wasp  and  Hamet*  Mr.  Feni* 
more  Cooper'  weighed  a  great  number  of  shot 
some  time  after  the  war.  The  later  castings,  even« 
weighed  nearly  5  per  cent*  less  than  the  British  shot, 
and  some  of  the  older  ones,  about  9  per  cent.  The 
average  is  safe  to  take  at  7  per  cent,  less,  and  I  shall 
throughout  make  this  allowance  for  ocean  cruisers. 
The  deficit  was  sometimes  owing  to  windage,  but 


*  Sm  "Naval  History,"  i,  p.  38a 
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more  often  the  shot  was  of  full  size  but  defective 
in  density.  The  effect  of  this  can  be  gathered  from 
the  following  quotation  from  the  work  of  a  British 
artillerist :  "  The  greater  the  density  of  shot  of  like 
calibres,  projected  with  equal  velocity  and  elevation, 
the  greater  the  range,  accuracy,  and  penetration."  ^ 
This  defectiveness  in  density  might  be  a  serious  in* 
jury  in  a  contest  at  a  long  distance,  but  would  make 
but  little  difference  at  close  quarters  (although  it  may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  their  short  weight  that 
so  many  of  the  Chesapeake* s  shot  failed  to  penetrate 
the  Skamunis  hull).  Thus  in  the  actions  with  the 
MacfdmioM  and  ^ava  the  American  frigates  showed 
excellent  practice  when  the  contest  was  carried  on 
within  fair  distance,  while  their  first  broadsides  at 
loi^  range  went  very  wild ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Gfurrt&e^  the  OmsHiutiom  reserved  her  fire  for  close 
quarters,  and  was  probably  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
short  weight  of  her  shot. 

As  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  44^n  frigate^ 
the  following  was  the  regular  complement  estab* 
lished  by  law:' 


I  captain, 

4  licatenanti^ 

s  Ueatenants  oC  maiineii 

s  sailingomasten, 

9  master's  mates, 

7  midshipmen. 


I  purser, 

I  surgeon, 

s  surgeon's  OMtes, 

I  derk, 

1  carpenter, 

9  carpenter's  mates, 


•**Het^Oniii«nce,"  Captain  T.  F.  Emmons,  R.  A.,  London.  1837. 

Janics  "supposes  that  the  "Yankee  cap:,uii>"  l)avij  in  r.ich  case 
Aanted  nmiid  till  tbey  could  get  parti  u la riy  small  American  shot  to 
wd^ ;  and  abo  demet  tfwt  dmt  w^i^hi  ii  %  diMdvutif*,  Hit 
last  proposition  canisd  OBt  kgEodly  wpold  kid  to 

tooisnin^  fpsnlf;. 

*  See  Sta4:e  Papers,  vol.  xiv,  159  (Wasbtogton, 
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1  boatswain, 

2  boatswain'?  mates, 

I  yeoHKin  of  gun-room, 

I  gunner, 

1  z  quarter  guniien» 

I  coxswain, 

I  sailmaker, 

I  cooper, 

I  steward, 

I  armorer, 


400  in  alL 


120  able  seamen, 
150  ordinary  ■eamen, 

30  boys, 

50  marines. 


I  cook, 
I  chaplain. 


I  master  of  arms, 

.An  i8-gun  ship  had  52  officecs  and  petty  offieefii 
30  able  seamen,  46  ordinary  seamen,  12  boys,  and 
20  marines — 140  in  alL  Sometimes  ships  put  to  sea 
without  their  lull  complements  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  fVoi^),  but  more  often  with  supemu* 
meraries  aboard.  The  weapons  for  close  quarters 
were  pikes»  cutlaaaes,  and  a  few  axes ;  while  the  ma^ 
rines  and  some  of  the  toomen  had  muskets,  and 
occasionally  rifles. 

In  comparing  the  forces  of  the  contestants  I  have 
always  ^iven  the  number  of  men  in  crew  ;  but  t):is 
ill  most  cases  was  u tmcccssar^'.  When  there  were 
plenty  of  men  tu  handle  the  guns,  trim  the  sails, 
make  repairs,  act  as  marines,  etc.,  any  additional 
number  simply  served  to  increase  the  slaughter  on 
board.  The  Gmrribre  undoubtedly  suffered  from 
being  short-handed,  but  neither  the  Macedo7tian  nor 
yarja  would  have  been  benefited  by  the  presence  of 
a  hundred  additional  men.  Barclay  possessed  about 
as  many  men  as  Perry,  but  this  did  not  give  him  an 
equality  of  force.  The  Penguin  and  Frolic  would 
have  been  taken  just  as  surely  had  the  Hornet  and 

Was^  had  a  dozen  men  less  apiece  than  they  did. 
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The  princfpal  case  where  numbers  would  help  would 
be  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Thus  the  Chtsapeake 
having  fifty  more  men  than  the  SJtanmn  ought  to 
have  been  successful ;  but  she  was  not,  because  the 
superiorit)'  of  her  crew  in  numbers  was  more  than 
counterbal.mced  by  the  superiority  of  the  Skan^ 
nons  crew  in  other  respects.  The  result  of  the 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  was  fought  at 
anchor,  with  the  fleets  too  far  apart  for  musketry  to 
reach,  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
the  number  of  men  on  either  side^  as  both  com- 
batants had  amply  enough  to  manage  the  guns  and 
perform  every  other  service. 

In  all  these  conflicts  the  courage  o£  both  parties 
Is  taken  for  granted ;  it  was  not  so  much  a  factor  in 
gaining  the  victoiy,  as  one  which  if  lacking  was 
fatal  to  all  chances  of  success.  In  the  engagements 
between  r^lar  cniisefs,  not  a  single  one  was  gained 
by  superiority  in  cooi^.  The  crews  of  both  the 
Arfftt  and  Epervier  certainly  flinched ;  but  had  they 
fought  never  so  bravely  they  were  too  unskilful  to 
win.  The  Ckis^akis  crew  could  hardly  be  said  to 
lack  courage;  it  was  more  that  they  were  inferior 
to  their  opponents  in  discipline  as  well  as  in  skill. 

There  was  but  one  conflict  during  the  war  where 
the  victofy  could  be  said  to  be  owing  to  superiority 
In  pluck.  This  was  when  the  NmfckaUl  privateer 
beatoff  the  boats  of  the  ^M^rMfMi.  The  privateeta- 
men  suffered  a  heavier  proportional  loss  than  tbdr 
assailants,  and  they  gained  the  victory  by  sheer 
ability  to  stand  punishment. 

For  convenience  in  comparing  them  I  give  in 
tabulated  form  the  force  of  the  three  British  38*s 
taken  by  American  44's  (allowing  for  short  weight 
of  metal  of  latter). 
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COWSTITUTION. 

30  long  24's, 
2  long  24's, 

99  Shoit  $2*9, 


Broadside,  nominal,  736  lbs. 

real,  684  lbs. 


30  long  i6  Sf 
9  long  19% 

16  short  $2% 
I  short  18. 

Broadside,  556  lbs. 


INITED  STATES. 

30  long  24's, 
2  long  24's, 
99  short  42% 


BiOftdude^  nominal,  846  lbs. 

real,  786  lb«. 


MACEDONIAN. 

2&  long  iS's, 
9  long  12's, 
9  long  9's, 

16  short  32*8, 

t  short  18. 

Broadside,  547  lbs. 


CONSTITUTION. 

30  long  24's, 
9  long  24's, 
so  short  3s's. 


Broadside,  nominal.  704  lbs. 

real,  654  lbs. 


JAYA. 

28  long  18*8, 
9  long  19% 

z8  short  39'% 
I  short  94. 

Broadside,  576  lbs. 


The  smallest  line<of-battle  ship,  the  74,  with  only 
long  iS's  on  the  second  deck,  was  armed  as  follows: 

98  long  32's, 
s8  **  18% 

6  *'  19% 

Z4  short  39's, 

7  "  i»X 


or  a  broadside  of  1,033  lbs.,  736  from  long  guns,  296 
from  carronades;  while  the  CcnUitMti&m  threw  (in 
reality)  684  lbs.,  356  from  long  guns»  and  328  from 
ber  carronades*  and  tbe  Umiid  StaUs  loa  lbs. 
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more  from  her  carrf^nades.  Remembering  the  dif 
ference  between  long  guns  and  carronades,  and  con- 
sidering sixteen  of  the  74's  long  i8*s  as  being 
replaced  by  42-pound  carronades'  (so  as  to  get  the 
metal  on  the  ships  distributed  in  similar  proportions 
between  the  two  styles  of  cannon),  we  get  as  the 
74's  broadside  592  lbs  from  long  guns,  and  632  from 
carronades.  The  United  States  threw  nominally 
360  and  486,  and  the  Cotistitution  nommaiiy  360 
and  352  ;  so  the  74  was  superior  even  to  the  former 
nominally  about  as  three  is  to  two ;  while  the  Con- 
stiiutioH,  U  *'a  line-of-battle  ship/'  was  disguised 
to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  in  reality  of  but  little 
more  than  one  half  the  force  of  one  of  the  smallest 
irtie  liners  England  possessed  ! 

*  That  this  change  would  leave  the  force  about  as  it  was,  can  be 

gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Adams  and  yohn  Adams  both  of 
whick  hod  been  armed  with  42-pouQd  oirronades  (which  were  sent  to 
Stekett**  Harbor),  had  them  replaced  by  long  and  mediuni  18. 

ponnderf,  the^e  brine:  cnn^ideref!  to  be  more  formidable  *,  so  that  the 
rabstituuoQ  ut  42-pouiid  carrooades  would,  d  any  thing,  reduce  the 


CHAPTER  III 


l8l3. 

ON  THE  OCEAN. 

Commodon  RodKen'  cruise  and  unRucccsrul  chase  nf  the  BtMdtrm—CrtSHM 
cf  tiM  Mm  I  (^mjjhlm  UnQ't  cntiie,«ad  escape  ixwa.  the  tquadnw  id  G«a- 
— JoK  Bwht  CmuHtmlhm  cuiUiiit  GiutvU**  Wtu^  ceptura  J^t^He^ 

Second  untuccessful  cruise  of  Commodore  KoAfiin-^L'niUd  Sf.-tUt  cap- 
time  ttattdamimm    ComttUutiam  ea  fawKt'  ■  Rtu r  Btazta  oa  a  miae— • 

AT  the  time  of  the  dedaiation  oC  war,  June  iSp 
1S12,  the  American  navy  was  but  partially 
prepared  for  effective  service.  The  Wasp^  iS,  was 
still  at  sea,  on  her  letuni  voyage  from  France ;  the 
CcmsttUaHm  3S»  was  Ijring  in  the  Chesapeake  river, 
unable  to  receive  a  crew  for  several  montlis  to  come ; 
the  Ckis^akit  38,  was  lying  in  a  similar  condition  in 
Boston  harbor ;  the  AdamSt  38,  was  at  Washii^^ton, 
being  cut  down  and  lengthened  from  a  frigate  into  a 
corvette.  These  three  cruisers  were  none  of  them 
fit  to  go  to  sea  till  after  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
EsHX,  33,  was  in  New  York  harbor,  but,  having  some 
repairs  to  make,  was  not  yet  ready  to  put  out.  The 
Cbnstitutton,  44,  was  at  Annapolis,  without  all  of 
her  stores,  and  engaged  in  shipping  a  new  crew,  the 
time  of  the  old  one  being  up.  The  Naufi/us,  14, 
was  cruising  off  New  Jersey,  and  the  other  small 
brigs  were  also  off  the  coast.  The  only  vessels  im- 
metiiatel}'  available  were  those  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Kodgers,  at  New  York,  consisting  of 
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his  own  ship,  the  A^nidtntf  44,  and  of  the  UmUd 
SUHa,  44t  Commodoffe  Decatur,  Congress,  38,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  Hormtf  18,  Captain  Lawrence,  and  Argms^ 
16,  Lieut.  Sinclair,  It  seems  marvellous  that  any 
nation  should  have  permitted  its  ships  to  be  so  sca^ 
tered,  and  many  of  them  in  such  an  unfit  condition, 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  The  British  vesseb 
cruising  off  the  coast  were  not  at  tliat  time  very  nu* 
merous  or  formidable,  consisting  of  the  Africa^  64, 
Acastay  40,  SAmm^,  38,  Gnerrihre^  38,  Behndira^  36, 
jBoius,  32,  Satiikam0mt  32,  and  Miiurva,  32,  with  a 
number  of  corvettes  and  sloops ;  their  force  was, 
however,  strong  enough  to  render  it  impossible  for 
Commodore  Rodgers  to  make  any  attempt  on  the 
coast  towns  of  Canada  or  the  West  Indies.  But 
the  homeward  bound  plate  fleet  had  sailed  from 
Jamaica  on  May  20th,  and  was  onl\  protected  by 
the  Thalia,  36,  Capt.  Vashon,  and  Rtindeer,  18, 
Capt.  Manners.  Its  capture  or  destruction  would 
have  been  a  serious  blow,  and  one  which  there 
seemed  a  good  chance  of  striking,  as  the  fleet  would 
have  to  pass  along  the  American  coast,  running  with 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Commodore  Rodgers  had  made 
every  preparation,  in  expectation  of  war  being  de^ 
clared,  and  an  hour  after  official  intelligence  of  it, 
together  with  his  instructions,  had  been  received,  his 
squadron  put  to  sen,  on  June  2 1st,  and  ran  off  toward 
the  south-east'  to  get  at  the  Jamaica  ships.  Having 
learned  from  an  American  bric^  that  she  had  passed 
the  plate  fleet  four  days  before  in  iat.  36°  N.,  long. 
67°  W.,  the  Commodore  made  all  sail  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  6  A.M.  on  June  23d  a  sail  was  made  out 

'Letter  f Conunodon J«lmIUklfeistothe8ceRt«iy4tf dwNa^ 
Sept.  1, 18x3. 
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in  the  N.  whkli  proved  to  be  the  British  ingttc 
Behfidfrat  36,  Capt.  Rtchaid  Byron.'  The  latter 
had  righted  some  of  Commodore  Rodgcrs'  squadron 
some  time  before,  and  stood  toward  them,  till  at  6.30 
she  made  out  the  three  Uugest  ships  to  be  frigates. 
Having  been  Informed  of  tiie  likelihood  of- war  by 
a  New  YoHe  pilot  boat,  the  Behidera  now  stood 
away,  going  N.  £.  by  £.,  the  wind  being  fresh  from 
the  west.  The  Americans  made  all  sail  in  chase,  the 
Presidenty  a  very  fast  ship  off  the  wind,  leading,  and 
the  Congress  coming  next.  At  noon  the  President 
bore  S.  W.,  distant  2^  miles  from  the  Bih  iiirra^ 
Nantucket  shoals  bearing  100  miles  N.  and  48  miles 
E.*  The  wind  grew  lighter,  shifting  more  toward 
the  south-west,  while  the  ships  continued  steadily 
in  their  course,  goin^  N.  E.  by  E.  As  the  President 
kept  gaining,  Captain  Byron  cleared  his  ship  for  ac- 
tion, and  shifted  to  the  stern  ports  two  long  eighteen 
pounders  on  the  mam-deck  and  two  thirty-two  pound 
carronades  on  the  quarter-deck. 

At  4:30*  the /Vrx*dV'.'?''T  starboard  forecastle  bow- 
c^iin  was  fired  by  Commodore  Rodgcis  himself; 
the  corresponding^  mnin-dcck  gun  was  next  dis- 
charged, and  then  Commodore  Rodgers  fired  again. 
These  three  shots  all  struck  the  stern  of  the  Bel- 
videray  killing  and  wounding  nine  men, — one  of 
them  went  through  the  rudder  coat,  into  the  after 
gun-room,  the  other  two  into  the  captain's  cabin. 
A  few  more  such  shots  would  have  rendered  the 
Bclvideras  capture   certain,  but  when  the  Presi- 

*  Log  of  Btlmdira,  Jnno  S$t  r8i2. 

•Cooper,  ii,  151.  According  to  Tames,  vi,  117,  the  President 
was  then  600  yards  distant  from  the  oehidtra^  half  a  point  on  her 
weadier  or  port  quarter. 
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denfs  main-deck  gun  was  discharged  for  the  second 
time  it  burst,  blowing  up  the  forecastle  deck  and 
killing  and  wounding  i6  men,  among  them  the  Com- 
modore himself,  whose  leg  was  broken.  This  saved 
the  British  frigate.  Such  an  explosion  always  causes 
a  half  panic,  every  gun  being  at  once  suspected. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Captain  Byron*s  steni'' 
chasers  opened  with  spirit  and  effect,  killing  or 
wounding  six  men  more.  Had  the  President 
still  pushed  steadily  on,  only  using  her  bow-chasers 
until  she  closed  abreast,  which  she  could  probably 
have  done,  the  Behidera  could  still  have  been 
taken ;  but,  instead^  the  former  now  bore  up  and 
fired  her  port  broadside,  cutting  her  antagonist's 
rigging  slightly,  but  doing  no  other  damage,  while 
the  Belvidcra  kept  up  a  brisk  and  galling  fire, 
although  the  long  bolts,  breeching-hooks,  and 
breechings  of  the  guns  now  broke  coiitinuany, 
wounding  several  of  tiie  men,  including  Captain 
Byron.  The  President  had  lost  ground  by  yaw- 
ing, but  she  soon  regained  it,  and,  coming  up 
closer  than  before,  again  opened  from  her  bow- 
chasers  a  well-directed  fire,  which  severely  wounded 
her  opponent's  main-top  mast,  cross-jack  yard,  and 
one  or  two  other  spars  \'  but  shortly  afterward 
she  repeated  her  former  tactics  and  again  lost 
ground  by  yawing  to  dischar^re  another  broadside, 
even  more  ineflectual  than  the  first.  Once  more 
she  came  up  closer  than  ever,  and  once  more  yaw  ed  ; 
the  single  shots  from  her  bow-chasers  doing  consid- 
erable damage,  but  her  raking  broadsides  none/ 
Meanwhile  the  active  crew  of  the  Belvidera  repaired 

'  Janes,     119.   He  m^s  the  Fretidemt  was  within  400  yards. 
*Lord  Howiurd  Douglass,  **  Naval  Gimiieiyt'*  p.  4i9(thini  editwn^ 
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every  thing  as  fast  as  it  was  damaged,  whUe  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieutenants  Sykes^  Brace, 
and  Campbelly  no  less  than  300  shot  were  fired 
Ifom  her  stem  guns.*  Finding  that  If  the  President 
ceuaed  yawing  she  could  easily  run  alongside.  Cap- 
tain Bjnron  cut  away  one  bower,  one  stream,  and 
two  sheet  anchors,  the  barge,  yawl,  gig,  and  jolly 
boat,  and  started  14  tons  of  water.  The  effect  of 
this  was  at  once  apparent,  and  she  began  to  gain; 
meanwhile  the  damage  the  sails  of  the  combatants 
had  received  had  enabled  the  Congress  to  close, 
and  when  abreast  of  his  consort  Captain  Smith 
opened  with  his  bow-chasers,  but  the  shot  fell  short. 
The  Belvidera  soon  altered  her  course  to  east  by 
south,  set  her  starboard  studding-sails,  and  by  mid- 
night was  out  of  danger ;  and  three  days  aiterward 
reached  Halifax  harbor. 

Lord  Howard  Douglass'  criticisms  on  this  en- 
counter seem  very  just.  He  says  that  the  Presu 
dent  opened  very  well  with  her  bow-chasers  (in 
fact  the  Americans  seem  to  have  aimed  better  and 
to  have  done  more  execution  with  these  guns  than 
the  British  with  their  stern-chasers) ;  but  that  she  lost 
so  much  ground  by  yawing  and  delivering  harmless 
broadsides  as  to  enable  her  antagonist  to  escape. 
Certainly  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  time  thus  lost 
to  no  purpose,  the  Commodore  would  have  run 
alongside  his  opponent,  and  the  fate  of  the  little 
36  would  have  been  sealed.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  femembered  that  it  was  only  the  bunting 
of  the  gun  on  board  the  Prendmt,  causing  such 
dhreful  confusion  and  loss,  and  especially  harmful 
in  disabling  her  commander,  that  gave  the  Behi' 

*jMMt»  Vi,  til. 
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dtra  any  chance  of  escape  at  all.  At  any  tate^ 
whether  the  American  fri^te  does,  or  does  not,  de- 
aerve  blame,  Captain  Byron  and  his  crew  do  most 
emphatically  deserve  praise  for  the  skill  with  which 
their  guns  were  served  and  repairs  made,  the 
coohiesB  with  which  measures  to  escape  were, 
adopted,  and  the  courage  with  which  they  reosted 
so  superior  a  force.  On  thb  occasion  Captain 
^jmn  showed  htmsell  as  good  a  seaman  and  as 
bcave  a  man  as  he  subsequently  proved  a  humane 
and  generous  enemy  when  engaged  In  the  blockade 
of  the  Chesapeake.' 

This  was  not  a  very  auspicious  opening  of  hostll. 
Hies  for  America.  The  loss  of  the  Sfhndera  was 
not  the  only  thing  to  be  regr^ed,  for  the  distance 
the  chase  took  the  pursuers  out  of  tfadr  course  prob- 
ably saved  the  plate  fleet.  When  the  BHvidera 
was  first  made  out.  Commodore  Rodgers  was  in 
latitude  39  26'  N.,  and  longitude  71®  10'  W.;  at  noon 
the  same  day  the  Thalia  and  her  convoy  were  in  lat- 
itude 39"  N.,  longitude  62**  W.  Had  they  not 
chased  the  Belvidtra  the  xVincricaiis  would  probably 
have  run  across  the  plate  fleet. 

The  American  squadron  reached  the  western  edge 
of  the  Newfoundland  Banks  on  June  29th,'  and  on 
July  1st,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Banks,  fell  in  with 
large  quantities  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  orange  peels, 
etc.,  which  filled  every  one  with  great  hopes  of 
overtaking  the  quarry.  On  July  9th,  the  Hornet 
captured  a  British  privateer,  in  latitude  45°  50'  N., 

'  Even  Niles,  unscrupulously  bitter  as  he  towird  the  Briti  h, 
does  justi<%  to  the  humanity  of  Captains  Byroa  and  Hardy — which 
certainlT  shone  in  comparison  to  some  of  the  rstlMr  bnOMMOillg  Op 
floits  of  Cockb  urn's  followers  in  Chesapeake  Bay* 
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and  longitude  2y  W.,  and  her  master  reported  that 
he  had  seen  the  Jamaica-men  the  previous  evening: 
but  nothing  further  was  heard  or  seen  of  them,  and 
on  July  13th,  being  within  twenty  hours*  sail  of  the 
English  Channel,  Commodore  Rodgers  reluctantly 
turned  southward,  re  iching  Madeira  July  21st. 
Thence  he  cruized  toward  the  Azores  and  by  the 
Grand  Banks  home,  there  being  considerable  sick- 
ness on  the  ships.  On  August  31st  he  reached 
Boston  after  a  very  unfortunate  cruise,  in  which  he 
had  made  but  seven  prizes>  all  merchant>men,  and 
had  recaptured  one  American  vessel. 

On  July  3d  the  Essex,  32,  Captain  David  Porter, 
put  out  of  New  York.  As  has  been  already  ex. 
plained  she  was  most  inefHciently  armed,  almost  ea 
tirely  with  carronades.  This  placed  her  at  the  mer> 
cy  of  any  frigate  with  long  guns  which  could  keep  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards ;  but  in  spite  of 
Captain  Porter^s  petitions  and  remonstiances  he  was 
not  allowed  to  change  bis  armament  On  the  i  ith 
of  July  at  3  A.  latitude  N.,  longitude  66* 
W.,  the  £sux  fell  in  with  the  Mmerva,  32,  Cap- 
tain Richard  Hawkins,  convoying  seven  transports, 
each  containing  about  200  troops,  bound  from  Bar- 
badoes  to  Quebec.  The  convoy  was  saOing  in  open 
order,  and,  there  being  a  dull  moon,  the  Essix 
ran  in  and  cut  out  transport  No.  299,  with  197  sol- 
diers aboard.  Having  taken  out  the  soldiers,  Cap* 
tain  Porter  stood  back  to  the  convoy,  expecting 
Captain  Hawkins  to  come  out  and  fight  him ;  but 
this  the  latter  would  not  do,  keeping  the  convoy  in 
close  order  around  him.  The  transports  were  alt 
armed  and  still  contained  in  the  aggregate  1,200 
soldiers.    As  the  Essex  could  only  fight  at  close 
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quarters  these  heavy  odds  rendered  it  hopeless  for 
her  to  try  to  cut  out  the  Minerva.  Her  carron- 
ades  would  have  to  be  used  at  short  range  to  be 
effective,  and  it  would  of  course  have  been  folly  to 
run  in  right  among  the  convoy,  and  expose  herself 
to  the  certainty  of  being  boarded  by  five  times  as 
many  men  as  she  possessed.  The  Minerva  had 
three  less  guns  a  side,  and  on  her  spar-deck  carried 
24-pound  carronades  instead  of  32*3,  and,  moreover, 
had  fifty  men  less  than  the  B^sex^  which  had 
about  270  men  this  cruise ;  on  the  other  hand,  her 
main-deck  was  armed  with  long  12%  so  that  it  it 
hard  to  say  whether  she  did  right  or  not  in  refusing 
to  fight.  She  was  of  the  same  force  as  the  Smth^ 
amptoH  whose  captain.  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  sub* 
sequently  challenged  Porter,  but  never  appointed 
a  meeting-place.  In  the  event  of  a  meeting,  the  ad> 
vantage,  inshipsof  such  radically  different  armamentS) 
would  have  been  with  that  captain  who  succeeded 
in  outmanoeuvring  the  other  and  In  making  the 
fight  come  off  at  the  distance  best  suited  to  him* 
self.  At  long  range  either  the  Mimerva  or  South' 
ampim  would  possess  an  immense  superiority ;  but 
if  Porter  could  have  contrived  to  run  up  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  or  still  better,  to  board, 
his  superiority  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of 
men  would  have  enabled  him  to  carry  either  of 
them.  Porter's  crew  was  better  trained  for  board- 
ing than  almost  any  other  American  commander's ; 
and  probably  none  of  the  British  frigates  on  the 
American  station,  except  the  Shannon  and  Tene- 
r/oSy  would  have  stood  a  chance  with  the  Essex 
in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Among  her  youngest 
midshipmen    was    one,  by    name    David  Glas- 
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gow  Fanagut,  then  but  thirteen  yean  old,  who 
afterward  became  the  first  and  greatest  admiral  of 
the  United  States.  His  own  words  on  this  point 
will  be  read  with  interest.  "  Every  day/'  he  says,' 
**  the  crew  were  exercised  at  the  great  guns,  sinaU 
arms,  and  single  stick.  And  I  may  here  mention 
the  fact  that  I  ha\  e  never  been  on  a  ship  where  the 
crew  of  the  old  Bssix  was  represent^  but  that 
•I  found  them  to  be  the  best  swordsmen  on  board. 
They  had  been  so  thoroughly  trabied  as  boarders 
that  every  man  was  prepared  for  such  an  emergency, 
with  his  cutlass  as  sharp  as  a  rasor,  a  dirk  made  by 
the  ship's  armorer  out  of  a  file,  and  a  pistol/'  * 

On  August  13th  a  sail  was  made  out  to  windward, 
which  proved  to  be  the  British  ship-sloop  AUrt 
16,  Captain  T.  L.  O.  Laugharne,  carrying  20  eighteen- 
pound  carronades  and  lOO  men.*  As  soon  as  the 
Essex  discovered  the  Alert  she  put  out  drags  astern, 

*  **  Life  of  F  arragut  "  (embodying  bis  journal  and  letters)*  p.  31. 
Bfllit  too,  Loyall  Farragut,  New  Yoik,  1879. 

'  James Mje:  *'H«d  Captain  Potter  realljr  endeavoted  to  bring 

thf  MsnffZ'n  to  fiction  we  do  not  see  what  could  have  prevented  the 
Esseji  Willi  liei  supeiioiity  of  i»ailiiig,  from  coming  alongside  of  her. 
But  no  such  thought,  we  are  sure,  entered  into  Captain  Porter's 
hear!."  WTiat  "prevented  the  Essex"  was  the  Minerva* s  not 
vt  n  til  ring  out  of  the  convoy.  Farragut,  in  his  journal  writes  :  "  The 
c  Li  (ured  British  oflScers  were  very  anxious  for  us  to  have  a  fight  with 
the  Mifurva,  as  they  considered  her  a  good  match  for  the  Essex, 
and  Captain  Porter  replied  that  he  should  gratify  them  with  pleasure 
if  his  majesty's  commander  was  of  their  taste.  So  we  stoo<l  toward 
the  convoy  and  when  witUa  gunshot  hove  to*  Aod  awaited  the  Mitt- 
erva,  but  she  tacked  and  ttood  in  amoag  convoy,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  our  prisoners,  who  denounced  the  commander  as  a  base 
coward,  and  expressed  their  determinatkui  to  report  him  to  the  Ad- 
mirahy. "  Aa  bcidcat  •>f  reoorted  **  flineUng  *'  Uke  thlt  l«  not  worth 
mr:it:oning ;  I  alhide  to  it  only  to  show  the  value  of  James'  sneers. 

*  James  (H!«5tor}',  vi,  j>,  sav?  "  men."  Tii  i}u>  Naval 
Archives  at  Washingiuii  ui  the  Caplama'  Lc tiers  lur  ibi2  ivoL 
ii.  No.  1 8a)  can  be  found  enclosed  in  Porter's  letter  the  parole  01  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Alert  signed  by  Captain  Laugharne  ;  it 
contains  either  xoo  or  loi  names  of  the  crew  of  the  Alert  brides 
IbOK  of  a  nuBber  «f  Other  priMnen  tent  badk  ill  tte 
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and  led  the  enemy  to  believe  she  was  trying  to 
escape  by  sending  a  few  men  aloft  to  shake  out 
the  reefs  and  make  saiL  Concluding  the  frigate  to 
be  a  merchant-man,  the  Alert  bore  down  on  her; 
while  the  Americans  went  to  quarters  and  cleared 
for  action,  althoujrh  the  tompions  were  left  in  the 
guns,  and  the  ports  kept  closed.'  The  AUri  fired 
a  gun  and  the  Essex  hove  to,  when  the  former 
passed  under  her  stem,  and  when  on  her  lee  quarter 
poured  in  a  broadside  of  grape  and  canister ;  but  the 
shjop  \vas  so  far  abaft  the  frigate's  beam  that  her 
shot  did  not  enter  the  ports  and  caused  no  damage. 
Thereupon  Porter  put  up  his  helm  and  opened  as 
soon  as  his  guns  would  bear,  tompions  and  all.  The 
Alert  now  discovered  her  error  and  made  off,  but 
too  late,  for  in  eight  minutes  the  Essex  was  along 
side,  and  the  Ahrt  fired  a  musket  and  struck, 
three  men  bcinc;  wounded  and  several  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold.  She  was  disarmed  and  sent  as  a 
cartel  into  St.  Johns.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
among  American  writers  to  speak  of  her  as  if  she 
were  '*  unworthily'  given  up,  but  such  an  accusa- 
tion is  entirely  groundless.  The  Essex  was  four 
times  her  force,  and  all  that  could  possibly  be  ex* 
pected  of  her  was  to  do  as  she  did — exchange  broad- 
sides  and  strike,  having  suffered  some  loss  and  dam- 
age. The  Essex  returned  to  New  York  on  Septem^ 
t>er  7th,  having  made  lo  prizes,  containing  425  men.* 

'   Life  «l  Famgst*"  p.  16' 

'  Before  entering  New  York  the  Essex  fell  in  with  a  British  force 
whidi,  in  both  Porter's  and  Farragut's  works,  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  of  tfa«  Aeatta  and  Skamum,  each  of  fifty  guns,  and  Hing- 
dovt.  of  twenty.  James  s  lys  it  was  the  Shannon,  accompanied  by  a 
niercbaat  vesscL  It  is  not  a  point  of  much  importance,  as  nothing 
cane  <rf  tlie  meediig,  and  tlie  Skmmon^  alone,  with  her  immeniely 
tuptri  ir  arni.^ment,  ought  to  have  been  a  match  twice  over  for  the 
Msstx  J  although,  if  James  is  right,  as  seems  probable,  it  gives  rather 
ft  conkd  tam  to  Pteter't  acocNiBt  of  his  **  exlnwudtoaty  escape.*' 
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The  BiMdrra,  as  has  been  stated,  carried  the  news 
of  the  war  to  Halifax.  On  July  5th  Vice^dmtial 
Sawjrer  despatched  a  squadron  to  cruise  against  the 
United  States,  commanded  hy  Philip  Vere  Broke,  of 
the  SManmrn,  58,  having  under  him  the  Bfhfidmh  3^ 
Captain  Ridiard  Byion,  Africa,  64,  Captain  John 
Bastard,  and  jE^Au,  32,  Captain  Lord  James  Town- 
send.  On  the  9th,  while  off  Nantucket,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Gitirrih^e,  38,  Captain  James  Richard 
Dacres.  On  the  i6th  the  squadron  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  United  States  brig  Nautilus,  14,  Lieu- 
tenant Crane,  which,  like  all  the  little  brigs,  was 
overloaded  with  guns  and  men.  She  threw  her  lee 
guns  overboard  and  made  use  of  every  expedient  to 
escape,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  3  P.  M.  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  British  ships  were  abreast  of 
Barnegat,  about  four  leagues  off  shore,  a  strange  sail 
was  seen  and  immediately  chased,  in  the  south  Dy 
east,  or  windward  quarter,  standing  to  the  north- 
east. This  was  the  United  States  frigate  Con- 
stitution,  44,  Captain  Isaac  Hull.'  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  in  the  Chesapeake  River  getting  a 
new  crew  aboard.  Having  shipped  over  450  men 
(counting  officers),  he  put  out  of  harbor  on  the  12th 
of  July.  His  crew  was  entirely  new,  drafts  of  men 
coming  on  board  up  to  the  last  moment.'  On  the 
17th,  at  2  P.  M.,  Hull  discovered  four  sail,  in  the 

'  For  the  cn-niii^  chase  I  have  relied  mainly  on  Cooper;  see  also 
**  Memoir  of  Admiral  Broke, "  p.  240 ;  James,  vi,  133;  aod  Mar* 
duU*i  **  N«ff»l  Biography  "  (London,  ites),  ii.  615. 

*IflialeUer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ("Captains'  Letten," 
x8i2,  ii,  No.  85),  Hull,  after  speaking  of  the  way  his  men  were  arriv- 
ing,  says  :  "  The  crew  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  a  ship  of  war, 
as  many  have  but  lately  joined  and  have  never  been  on  an  armed  ship 
belore.  *  «  •  We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  make  them  ac* 
qiiniiiled  widi  their  duty,  and  in  m  fewdayi  we  thatt  haim  nothiag  ta 
Kw  from  any  tiiigle-dcdEed  ih*p  " 
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northern  board,  heading  to  the  west%vard.  At  5,  the 
wind  being  very  light,  the  Constitution  made  sail 
and  tacked,  in  \%\  fathoms.  At  4,  in  the  N.  E.,  a 
fifth  sail  ap[)cared,  which  afterward  proved  to  be 
the  Guerrttre,  The  first  four  ships  bore  N.  N. 
W.,  and  were  all  on  the  starboard  tack ;  while  by  6 
o'clock  the  fifth  bore  E.  N.  E.  At  6.15  the  wind 
shifted  and  blew  lightly  from  the  south,  bringing  the 
American  ship  to  windward.  She  then  wore  round 
with  her  head  to  the  eastward,  set  her  light  stud* 
ding-sails  and  stay-sails,  and  at  7.30  beat  to  action, 
intending  to  speak  the  nearest  vessel,  the  GuiT' 
rih'e.  The  two  frigates  neared  one  another  gradu- 
ally and  at  10  the  Const t/ui tan  begxa  making  sig- 
nals, which  she  continued  for  over  an  hour*  At 
3.30  A.  M.  on  the  1 8th  the  GumHre,  going  gradu- 
ally toward  the  Cwstiiutiom  on  the  port  tack,  and 
but  one  half  mOe  distant,  discovered  on  her  lee 
beam  the  Behidera  and  the  other  British  vessels^ 
and  signalled  to  them.  They  did  not  answer  the 
signals,  thinking  she  most  know  who  they  were — a 
dieumstance  which  afterwatd  gave  rise  to  shaip  re> 
criminations  among  the  captains — and  Dacres,  con- 
ditdtng  them  to  be  Commodore  Rodgers'  squadron, 
tacked,  and  then  wore  round  and  stood  away  from 
the  ConsHfuiioH  for  some  time  before  discovering 
his  mistake. 

At  $  A.  IC.  Hull  had  just  enough  steerage  way  on 
to  keep  his  head  to  the  east,  on  the  starboard 
tack;  on  his  lee  quarter,  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.,  were 
the  Behidera  and  Guerri>re  and  astern  the 
Shannon,  ^oltiS^  and  A/rua.  At  5.30  it  fell 
entirely  calm,  and  Hull  put  out  his  boats  to  tow 
the  ship,  always  going  southward.   At  the  same 
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time  he  whipped  up  a  24  from  the  malfi-deck»  and 
got  the  fcfccMtle^haecf  aft,  catting  away  the  taff* 
fail  to  give  the  two  guns  more  freedom  to  work  in 
and  also  running  out,  through  the  cabin  windows, 
two  of  the  long  main-deck  24*5.  The  British  boats 
were  towing  also.  At  6  a.  M.  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  the  Constitution  set  studding- 
sails  and  stay-sails ;  the  Shannon  opened  at  her 
with  her  bow  guns,  but  ceased  when  she  found  she 
could  not  reach  her.  At  6.30,  the  wind  having 
died  away,  the  Shannon  began  to  gain,  almost  all 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  towing  her.  Having 
sounded  in  26  fathoms,  Lieutenant  Charles  Morris 
suggested  to  Hull  to  try  kedging.  All  the  spare 
rope  was  bent  on  to  the  cables,  payed  out  into  the 
cutters,  and  a  kedge  run  out  half  a  mile  ahead  and 
let  go*,  then  the  crew  clapped  on  and  walked  away 
with  the  ship,  overrunning;  and  trippinrf  the  kedge 
as  she  came  up  with  the  end  of  the  line.  Mean- 
while, fresh  lines  and  another  kedge  were  carried 
ahead,  and  the  frigate  glided  away  from  her  pur* 
suers.  At  7.30  A.  M.  a  little  breeze  sprang  up,  when 
the  Constitntiam  set  her  ensign  and  fired  a  shot 
at  the  Skamum,  It  soon  fell  calm  again  and  the 
Skamum  neared.  At  9.10  a  light  air  from  the 
iouthward  struck  the  ship,  bringing  her  to  wind- 
ward. As  the  breeze  was  seen  coming,  her  sails 
were  trimmed,  and  as  soon  as  she  obeyed  her  helm 
she  was  brought  close  up  on  the  port  tack.  The 
boats  dropped  in  alongside ;  those  that  belonged  to 
the  davits  were  run  up,  while  the  others  were  just, 
lifted  dear  of  the  water,  by  purchases  on  the  spare 
spars,  stowed  outboard,  where  they  could  be  used 
again  at  a  mhiute*s  notice.  Meanwhile,  on  her  let 
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beam,  the  Guerrii^re  opened  fire;  but  her  shot  fell 
short,  and  the  Americans  paid  not  the  slightest 
heed  to  it.  Soon  it  again  fell  calm,  when  Hull  had 
2000  gallons  of  water  started,  and  again  put  out 
his  boats  to  tow.  The  Shannon  with  some  of  the 
other  boats  of  the  squadron  helping  her,  gained 
on  the  Consiitiitwn  but  by  severe  exertion  was 
again  left  behind.  Siiortly  afterward,  a  slight  wind 
springing  up,  the  Beh  idera  gained  on  the  other 
British  ships,  and  when  it  fell  calm  she  was  nearer 
to  the  Constitution  than  any  of  her  consorts,  their 
boats  beini^  put  on  to  her.'  At  10.30,  ob'^ervinc^ 
the  benefit  that  the  Constitution  had  derived  from 
warping,  Captain  Byron  did  the  same,  bending  all 
his  hawsers  to  one  another,  and  working  two  kedge 
anchors  at  the  same  time  by  paying  the  warp  out 
through  one  hawse-hole  as  it  was  run  in  through  the 
Other  opposite.  Having  men  from  the  other  frigates 
aboanft  and  a  lighter  ship  to  work,  Captain  Byron» 
ata  P.  li.  was  near  enough  to  exchange  bow*  and 
stern-chasers  with  the  CanstituHmt  out  of  range 
however.  Hull  expected  to  be  overtaken,  and  made 
every  arrangement  to  tiy  in  sach  case  to  disable  the 
first  frigate  before  her  consorts  could  dose.  But 
neither  the  BeMdera  nor  the  Skmmm  dared  to  tow 
veiy  near  for  fear  of  having  their  boats  sunk  b^  the 
American's  stemchasers. 

The  CoHstihitMs  crew  showed  the  most  excellent 
spirit.  Officers  and  men  relieved  each  other  r^u* 
lariy,  the  former  snatching  their  rest  any  where  on 

'  Cooper  speaks  «s  if  was  the  Skatmmf  Irat  horn  MarshalFt 
"Naval  Biography"  we  kam  that  it  was  the  Betvidera,  At  other 
times  he  confuses  the  Belvidem  with  the  Ctteicrihrt.  Captain  Hull,  of 
oonrsc,  could  not  accurately  distinguish  the  names  of  his  poisaen. 
My  acconnt  h  dwwm  fw»  »  CMefal  coMpariMft  ol  M iwhtll,  Ztmm^ 
aadjano. 
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deck,  the  latter  sleeping  at  the  guns.  Gradually 
the  Constitution  drew  ahead,  but  the  situation  con* 
tinued  most  critical.  All  through  the  afternoon  the 
British  frigates  kept  towing  and  kedging,  being 
barely  out  of  gunshot.  At  3  P.M.  a  light  breeEe 
sprung  up,  and  blew  fitfully  at  intervals;  every 
puff  was  watched  closely  and  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  utmost  At  7  in  the  evening  the  wind  almost 
died  out»  and  for  four  more  weary  hours  the  worn- 
out  sailors  towed  and  hedged.  At  1045  ^ 
breeze  struck  the  frigate,  when  the  boats  dropped 
alongside  and  were  hoisted  up,  excepting  the  first 
cutter.  Throughout  the  ni|^t  the  wind  continued 
veiy  light,  the  Behidera  fofging  ahead  till  she  was 
off  the  Cmstitntion*!  lee  beam ;  and  at  4  A.  m:  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  she  tacked  to  the  east> 
ward,  the  breeze  being  light  from  the  south  by 
east  At  4.20  the  GmstiiuHim  tacked  also ;  and  at 
5.15  the  jEoltis,  which  had  drawn  ahead,  passed  on 
the  contrary  tack.  Soon  afterward  the  wind  fresh- 
ened  so  that  Captain  Hull  took  in  his  cutter.  The 
Africa  was  now  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  be  almost 
out  of  the  race  ;  while  the  five  frigates  were  all 
ruiiniiu^  on  the  starboard  tack  with  every  stitch  of 
canvas  set.  At  9  A.  M.  an  American  merchant-man 
hove  in  sight  and  boic  down  toward  the  squadron. 
The  Belvidcra,  by  way  of  decoy,  hoisted  American 
colors,  wlien  the  Constitution  hoisted  the  British 
flag,  and  the  merchant  vessel  hauled  off.  The 
breeze  continued  light  till  noon,  when  Hull  found 
he  had  dropped  the  British  frigates  well  behind ; 
the  nearest  was  the  Behtidera,  exactly  in  his  wake, 
bearing  W.  N.  W.  2^  miles  distant.  The  Shannon 
was  on  his  lee,  bearing  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  distant  3^ 
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nileSt  The  other  two  frigates  were  five  miles  off  on 
the  lee  quarter.  Soon  afterward  the  breeze  fresh* 
ened,  and  '*old  Ironsides"  drew  slowly  ahead  from 
her  foe%  her  sails  being  watched  and  tended  with 
the  most  consummate  skilL  At  4  P.  if.  the  breexe 
again  lightened,  but  even  the  Bikfidera  was  now 
four  miles  astern  and  to  leeward.  At  64s  there 
were  indications  of  a  heavy  rain  squall,  whidi  once 
more  permitted  Hull  to  show  that  in  seamanship  he 
excdled  even  the  able  captains  against  whom  he 
was  pitted.  The  crew  were  stationed  and  eveiy 
thing  kept  fast  till  the  last  minute,  when  all  was 
clewed  up  just  before  the  squall  struck  the  ship. 
The  light  canvas  was  furled,  a  second  reef  taken  in 
the  mizzen  top-sail,  and  the  ship  almost  instantly 
brought  under  short  sail.  The  British  vessels  see- 
ing  this  began  to  let  go  and  haul  down  without 
waiting  for  the  wind,  and  were  steering  on  different 
tacks  when  the  first  gust  struck  them.  But  Hull  as 
soon  as  he  got  the  weight  of  the  wind  sheeted 
home,  hoisted  his  fore  and  main-top  gallant  sails, 
and  went  off  on  an  eRcy  bowline  at  the  rate  of  1 1 
knots.  At  7,40  sight  was  again  obtained  of  the 
enemy,  the  squall  having  passed  to  leeward;  the 
Btlvidira,  the  nearest  vessel,  had  altered  her  bear- 
ings two  points  to  leeward,  and  was  a  long  way 
astern.  Next  came  the  Shannon  ;  the  G tier rt'h'f  2ind 
y£oJus  were  hull  down,  and  the  Africa  barely  visi- 
ble. The  wind  now  kept  light,  shifting  occasion- 
ally in  a  very  bafflin*;  manner,  but  the  Constitution 
gained  steadily,  wetting  her  sails  from  tlie  ^ky  sails 
to  the  courses.  At  6  a.  m,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  the  pursuers  were  almost  out  of  sight ;  and 
at        A.  M.  they  abandoned  the  chase.  Hull  at 
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once  stopped  to  investigate  the  duuicter  of  two 
stnuige  vessdsy  but  fouad  them  to  be  only  Ameii* 
cans;  then^at  midday,  he  stood  toward  the  east, 
and  wet*  into  Boston  on  July  96th. 

In  this  chase  Captain  Isaac  Hull  was  matched 
against  five  British  captains,  two  of  whom.  Broke 
and  Bjrront  vrece  folly  equal  to  any  In  their  navy; 
and  while  the  latter  diowed  great  perseverance, 
good  seamanship,  and  ready  imitation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  palm  in  every  way  belongs  to 
the  cool  old  Yankee.  Every  daring  expedient 
known  to  the  most  perfect  seamanship  was  tried, 
and  tried  with  success ;  and  no  victoriuus  fif^'lit 
could  reflect  more  credit  on  the  conqueror  than 
this  three  days'  chase  did  on  Hull.  Later,  on  two 
occasions,  the  Constitution  proved  herself  far  su- 
perior in  gunnery  to  the  average  British  frigate; 
this  time  her  officers  and  men  showed  that  they 
could  handle  the  sails  as  well  as  they  could  the 
guns.  Hull  out-manoeuvred  Broke  and  Byron  as 
cleverly  as  a  month  later  he  out-fought  Dacrcs. 
His  successful  escape  and  victorious  fight  were 
both  performed  in  a  way  that  place  him  above  any 
single  ship  captain  of  the  war. 

On  Aug.  2d  the  Constitution  made  sail  from  Bc^ 
ton*  and  stood  to  the  eastward,  in  hopes  of  falHng 
in  with  some  of  the  British  cruisers.  She  was  un- 
successful, however,  and  met  nothing.  Then  she 
fan  down  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  steered  along  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  toward  New* 
foundland,  and  finally  took  her  station  off  Cape 
Race  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  she  took 
and  burned  two  brigs  of  little  value.    On  the  rjth 

'Leiterof  Cqpt.  ItMC  Hall,  Ai^  s8,  tSis. 
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she  recaptured  aa  American  brig  from  the  British 
flhip-sloop  Avuigir,  though  the  latter  escaped; 
CapL  Hull  manned  hit  priae  and  sent  her  in.  He 
then  sailed  southward,  and  on  the  night  of^e  iSth 
spoke  a  Salem  privateer  which  gave  htm  news  of  a 
British  frigate  to  the  south ;  thither  he  stood,  and 
at  2  P.  M.  on  the  19th,  in  lat  41^  y/  N.  and  si*  W., 
made  out  a  large  sail  bearing  E.  S.  E*  and  to  leeward,' 
which  proved  to  be  his  old  acquaintance,  the  frigate 
Gmtrrikre  Captain  Dacres.  It  was  a  cloudy  day  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  northwest  The 
Guiffikn  was  standing  by  the  wind  on  the  starixwd 
tack,  under  easy  canvas*;  she  hauled  up  her  courses, 
took  in  her  top«gaIlant  sails,  and  at  4.30  backed  her 
main-top  sail.  Hull  then  very  deliberately  began 
to  shorten  sail,  taking  in  top-gallant  sails,  stay  sails, 
and  flying  jil>,  sending  down  the  royal  yards  and 
putting  another  reef  in  the  top-sails.  Soun  the 
Eng^lishman  hoisted  three  ensigns,  when  the  Amer- 
ican also  set  his  colors,  one  at  each  mast-head,  and 
one  at  the  mizzen  peak. 

The  Constitution  now  ran  down  with  the  wind 
nearly  aft.  The  Guerricre  was  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  ?it  five  o'clock  opened  with  her  weather- 
guns,'  the  shot  falling  short,  then  wore  round  and 
fired  her  port  broadside,  of  which  two  shot  struck  her 
opponent,  the  rest  passing  over  and  through  her  ric^- 
ging.*  As  the  British  frigate  again  wore  to  open  with 

^  Do.,  Aug.  30th. 

'Letter of  Cipt.  JuMt  R.  DacvBS*  Sept.  7, 18IS. 

*Log  of  Guemire. 

•See  in  the  Naval  Archives  (Bureau  of  N'avjgation)  the  Consttlutton  s 
Log-Book  (vol.  ii,  Irmd  F^.  E,  lti2,  to  Dec.  13,  1813).  The  point 
is  of  some  little  importance  because  Hull,  in  hi-  letter,  speaks  as  if 
b<^  the  first  broadsides  fell  short,  whereas  the  ic^  distinctly  says  that 
dieiaoond  went  om  the  lUp,  except  two  Aot.  widch  cnne  hotne. 
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her  starboard  battery,  the  ConstituHan  yawed  a  little 
and  fired  two  or  three  of  her  port  bow-fruns.  Three 
or  four  times  the  Gnerrikre  repeated  this  maiioeuvre» 
wearing  and  firing  alternate  broadsides,  but  with 
little  or  no  effect,  \iiiile  the  ComtttuHam  yawed  as  ' 
often  to  avoid  being  laked,  and  occasionally  fired 
one  of  her  bow  guns.  This  continued  nearly  an 
hour,  as  the  vessels  were  very  far  apart  when  the  ao* 
tion  began,  hardly  any  loss  or  damage  being  in. 
flicted  by  either  party.  At  6.00  the  Gnerrth'e  bore 
up  and  ran  off  under  her  top-sails  and  jib,  with  the 
wind  almost  astern,  a  little  on  her  port  quarter; 
when  the  Const Uutton  set  her  main-top  s_;allant  sail 
and  foresail,  and  at  6.05  closed  within  iialf  pistol- 
shot  distance  on  her  adversary's  port  beam.'  Im- 
mediately a  furious  cannonade  opened,  each  ship 
firing  as  the  guns  bore.  By  the  time  the  ships  were 
fairly  abreast,  at  6.20,  the  Constitution  shot  away  the 
Gui  rrii'res  mizzen-mast,  which  fell  over  the  star- 
board quarter,  knocking  a  large  hole  in  the  counter, 
and  bringing  the  ship  round  against  her  helm. 
Hitherto  she  had  su^ered  very  greatly  and  the  Con- 
stitution hardly  at  all.  The  latter,  finding  that 
she  was  rani^ini^  ahead,  put  her  helm  aport  and  then 
luffed  short  round  her  enemy's  bows,'  delivering  a 
heavy  raking  fire  with  the  starboard  guns  and  shoot- 
ing away  the  Guerrihre's  main-yard.  Then  she  wore 
and  again  passed  her  adversary's  bows,  raking  with 
her  port  guns.  The  mizzen-mast  of  the  Guerri^re, 
dragging  in  the  water,  had  by  this  time  pulled  her 

Tlw  Iqrpodwiii  ol  die  GuerrUre  havine  damaged  powder  was  founded  . 

purely  on  this  stippos^l  fnUinir  <;>)ort  of  the  first  two  broadsides. 

'  "Autobiography  of  Commodore  Monis  "  (Aniutpolis,  1S80),  p. 
164. 
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bow  round  till  the  wind  came  on  her  starboard 
quarter;  and  so  near  were  the  two  ships  that  the 
Englishman's  bowsprit  passed  diagonally  over  the 
Constitution's  quarter-deck,  and  as  the  latter  ship  fell 
off  it  got  foul  of  her  mizzen-rigging^  and  the  vessels 
then  lay  with  the  GmrrHris  starboard  bow  against 
the  OmstihUimCs  port,  or  lee  quarter-galleiy.'  The 
Englishman's  bow  guns  played  havoc  with  Captain 
Hull's  cabin,  setting  fire  to  it ;  but  the  flames  were 
soon  extinguished  by  Lieutenant  Hoffmann.  On 
both  sides  the  boarders  were  called  away ;  the  Brit- 
ish ran  forwaid,  but  Captain  Dacres  relinquished  the 
idea  of  attacking '  when  he  saw  the  crowds  of  men 
on  the  American's  decks.  Meanwhile,  on  the  ConstU^ 
ttoM,  the  boarders  and  marines  gathered  aft,  but  such 
a  heavy  sea  was  running  that  they  could  not  get  on 
the  Guirrikre,  Both  sides  suffered  heavily  from  the 
doseness  of  the  musketry  fire ;  indeed,  almost  the 
entire  loss  on  the  Camstitutum  occurred  at  this  junct- 
ure. As  Lieutenant  Bush,  of  the  marines,  sprang 
upon  the  tafTrail  to  leap  on  the  enemy's  decks,  a 
British  marine  shot  him  dead  :  Mr.  Morris,  the  first 
Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Alwyn,  the  iiLister,  had  also 
both  leaped  m  the  t  iffrail,  and  botli  were  at  the 
same  moment  wounded  by  the  musketry  fire.  On 
the  Guerriire  the  loss  was  far  heavier,  almost  all  the 
men  on  the  forecastle  being  picked  off.  Captain 
Dacres  himself  was  shot  in  the  back  and  severely 
wdunded  by  one  of  the  American  mizzen  topmen, 
while  he  was  standing  on  the  starboard  forecastle 
hammocks  cheering  on  his  crew two  of  the  lieu- 

'Coopver,  in  "  Putnam's  Magazine,"  i,  475. 

*  Address  of  Captain  Dacr^  U>  the  courumartial  at  Haltfax. 

*  James,  ri,  144. 
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tenants  and  the  master  were  also  shot  down.  The 
ships  gradually  worked  round  till  the  wind  was  again 
on  the  port  quarter,  when  they  separated,  and  the 
Guerrikres  foremast  and  main-mast  at  u:ice>  went  by 
the  board,  and  fell  over  on  the  starboard  side,  leav- 
ing her  a  defenseless  hulk,  rolling  her  main-deck 
guns  into  the  v.atcr.'  At  6.30  the  Constitution 
hauled  aboard  her  tacks,  ran  off  a  little  distance  to  the 
eastward,  nnd  lay  to.  Her  hraecs  and  standini;*  and 
running  rigging  were  much  cut  up  and  some  of  the 
spars  wounded,  but  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  repair 
dams^esy  when  Captain  Hull  stood  under  his  ad- 
versary's lee,  and  the  latter  at  once  struck,  at  7.00 
P.  M.,'  just  two  hours  after  she  had  fired  the  first 
shot.  On  the  part  of  the  Constiiuiion,  however,  the 
actual  fighting,  exclusive  ol  six  or  eight  guns  fired 
during  the  first  hour,  while  dosing,  occupied  less 
than  30  minutes. 

The  tonnage  and  metal  of  the  combatants  have 
already  been  referred  to.  The  Caiuiihttum  had,  aa 
already  said,  about  456  men  aboard,  while  of  the 
Gutrnhr^s  crew,  267  prUoners  were  received  aboard 
the  OmOihUion  ;  deducting  10  who  were  Americans 
and  would  not  fight,  and  adding  the  15  killed  out* 
t^t,  we  get  373 ;  28  men  were  absent  in  prixei. 


The  loss  of  the  OmsHtrnHm  Jnduded  Lieutenant 

•  Brenton,  v,  51, 

*  Log  of  the  CmtHhOim. 
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WlUiam  5.  Bush,  of  the  marines,  and  six  seamen 
killed,  and  her  first  lieutenant,  Charles  Morris,  Mas* 
ter,  John  C  Alwyn,  four  seamen,  and  one  marine, 
wounded.  Total,  seven  lolled  and  seven  wounded. 
Almost  all  this  loss  occurred  when  the  ships  came 
foul,  and  was  due  to  the  GmrrHr^s  musketiy  and 
the  two  guns  in  her  bridle-ports. 

The  Guerrihre  lost  23  killed  and  mortally  wounded, 
including  her  second  lieutenant,  Henry  Ready,  and 
56  wounded  severely  and  slightly,  including  Captain 
Dacies  himself,  the  first  li<  uti  nant,  Bartholomew 
Kent,  Master,  Robert  Scott,  two  master's  mates, 
and  one  midshipman. 

The  third  lieutenant  of  the  Comtittttion,  Mr. 
George  CanipbcU  Read,  was  sent  on  board  the  prize, 
and  the  Constitution  remained  by  her  during  the 
night ;  but  at  daylight  it  was  found  that  she  was  in 
danger  of  sinking.  Captain  Hull  at  once  began  re- 
moving the  prisoners,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon set  the  Guerrierc  on  fire,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  blew  up.  He  then  set  sail  for  Boston, 
where  he  arrived  on  August  30th.  "Captain  Hull 
and  his  ofificers,"  writes  Captain  Dacres  in  his  offi- 
cial letter,  have  treated  us  like  brave  and  generous 
enemies  ;  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  that  we 
should  not  lose  the  smallest  trifle." 

The  British  laid  very  great  stress  on  the  rotten 
and  decayed  condition  of  the  Guerriire ;  mention^ 
ing  in  particular  that  the  main-mast  fell  solely  be- 
cause of  the  weight  of  the  falling  foremast.  But  It 
must  be  remembered  that  until  the  action  occurred 
she  was  considered  a  very  fine  ship.  Thus,  in 
Brighton's  Memoir  of  Admiral  Broke,"  it  is  de* 
dared  that  Dacres  freely  expressed  the  opinion  that 
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•he  conld  take  a  ship  in  half  the  time  the  ShoHHOit 
could.  The  Call  of  the  main-aiast  occurred  when  the 
6ght  was  practicaUy  over ;  it  had  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  conflict.  It  was  also  asserted  that  her 
powder  was  bad,  but  on  no  authority ;  her  first 
broadside  fell  short,  but  so,  under  similar  drcum- 
stances»  did  the  first  broadside  of  the  Umtid  States, 
None  of  these  causes  account  for  the  fact  that  her 
shot  did  not  hit.  Heropponent  wasof  such  superior 
force — nearly  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2 — that  suc- 
cess would  have  been  very  difficult  in  any  event,  and 
no  one  can  doubt  the  gallantry  and  pluck  with  which 
the  British  ship  was  f(>u_;^ht;  but  the  execution  was 
very  greatly  disprupurtioned  to  the  force.  The  gun- 
nery of  the  Gucrru're  was  very  poor,  and  that  of  the 
Consiiiuiion  excellent ;  during  the  few  minutes  the 
ships  were  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  the  latter  was  not 
hulled  once,  while  no  less  than  30  shot  took  effect 
on  the  former's  engaged  side,'  five  sheets  of  copper 
beneath  the  bends.  The  Guerribre,  moreover,  was 
out-manoeuvred;  "in  wearing  several  times  and  cx- 
chang-ing  broadsides  in  such  rapid  and  contmual 
changes  of  position,  her  fire  was  much  more  harm- 
less than  it  would  have  been  if  she  had  kept  more 
steady."*  The  Constitution  was  handled  faultless- 
ly; Captain  HuU  displayed  the  coolness  and  skill  of 
a  veteran  in  the  way  in  which  he  managed,  first  to 
avoid  being  raked,  and  then  to  improve  the  advan- 
tage which  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  his  fire  had 
gained.  '*  After  naieing  every  allowance  claimed  by 
the  enemy,  the  character  of  this  victory  is  not  es- 
sentially altered.    Its  peculiarities  were  a  fine  dis- 

^C^tein  Daem^  addit»  to  the  oonit-aartiaL 
*Lotu  Howaid  DmgbM,  ''Tnmtifeoa  Natfvl  Onmerf*  (LiMldoik 
iflSt).  p.  454- 
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flay  of  seamanship  in  the  approach,  extraofdinaiy 
effidenqr  in  the  attadc,  and  great  readiness  in  re* 
pairing  damages ;  all  of  which  denote  cool  and  ca^ 
pable  officers,  with  an  expert  and  trained  crew;  in  a 
word,  a  disciplined  man-of-war."  *  The  disparity  of 
force,  lo  to  Is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  dia* 
parity  of  execution,  lo  to  2.  Of  course,  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  decayed  state  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's masts,  although  I  really  do  not  think  it 
had  any  influence  on  the  battle,  for  he  was  beaten 
when  the  main-mast  fell ;  and  It  must  be  remem* 
bered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  American  crew 
was  absolutely  new,  while  the  Guirrihre  was  manned 
by  old  hands.  So  that,  while  admitting  and  admits 
ing  the  gallantry,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  seamanship 
of  Captain  Dacres  and  his  crew,  and  acknowledging 
that  he  fought  at  a  e^reat  disadvantag^e,  especially  in 
being  short-handed,  yit\.  all  must  acknowledge  that 
the  combat  showed  a  marked  superiority,  particular- 
ly in  gunnery,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Had 
the  ships  not  come  foul,  Captain  Hull  would  prob- 
ably not  have  lost  more  than  three  or  four  men  ;  as 
it  was,  he  suffered  but  sh'ghtly.  That  the  Guerrihre 
was  not  so  weak  as  she  was  represented  to  be  can 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  she  mounted  two 
more  main-deck  guns  than  the  rest  ot  her  class:  thus 
carrying  on  her  main-deck  30  long  i8-pounders  in 
battery,  to  oppose  to  the  30  long-  24's,  or  rather  (al- 
lowing for  the  short  weight  of  shot)  long  22's,  of  the 
Ccnistitution.  Characteristically  enough,  James, 
though  he  carefully  reckons  in  the  long  bow- 
chasers  in  the  bridle-ports  of  the  Argus  and 
EnUrprisi,  yet  refuses  to  count  the  two  long 

'Cooper,  tt,  193. 
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eighteens  mounted  through  the  bridle-ports  on  the 
Guerri^ns  main-deck.  Now,  as  it  turned  out,  these 
two  bow  guns  were  used  very  effectively,  when 
the  ships  got  foul,  and  caused  more  damage  and 
loss  than  all  of  the  other  mam-deck  guAS  put  to- 
gether. 

Captain  Dacres,  very  much  to  his  credit,  allowed 
the  ten  Americans  on  board  to  go  below,  so  as  not 
to  fight  against  their  flag;  and  !n  his  address  to 
the  court-martial  mentions*  among  the  reasons  for 
his  defeat,  "  that  he  was  very  much  weakened  by 
permitting  the  Americans  on  board  to  quit  their 
quarters."  Coupling  this  with  the  assertion  made 
by  James  and  most  other  British  writers  that  the 
Omstitutitm  was  latgely  manned  by  Englishmen,  we 
reach  the  somewhat  remarkable  conclusion,  that  the 
British  ship  was  defeated  because  the  Americans  on 
board  would  net  fight  against  their  country,  and 
that  the  American  was  victorious  because  the  Brit- 
ish on  board  wmileL  However,  as  I  have  shown, 
in  reality  there  were  probably  not  a  score  of  British 
on  board  the  C&iuiitution^ 

In  this,  as  well  as  the  two  succeeding  frigate  ac* 
tions,  eveiy  one  must  admit  that  there  was  a 
great  superiority  in  force  on  the  side  of  the  victors, 
and  British  historians  have  insisted  that  this  superi- 
ority was  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  hopes  of  a 
successful  resistance.  That  this  was  not  true,  and 
that  the  disparity  between  the  combatants  was  not 
as  great  as  had  been  the  case  in  a  number  of  en- 
counters in  which  English  frigates  had  taken  French 
ones,  can  be  best  shown  by  a  few  accounts  taken 
from  the  French  historian  Troude,  who  would  cer- 
tainly not  exaggerate  the  diHerence.    Thus  on 
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March  i,  1799,  the  English  38-gun  i8-pounder 
frigate  Sybil,  captured  the  French 44-gun  24-pounder 
frigate  Fortt\  aftL-r  an  action  of  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes.*  In  actual  weight  the  shot  thrown  by  one 
of  the  main-deck  guns  of  the  defeated  Forte  was 
over  six  pounds  heavier  than  the  shot  thrown  by 
one  of  the  mam-deck  guns  of  the  victorious  Consti- 
tution or  United  States.* 

There  are  later  examples  than  this.  But  a  very 
few  years  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  same  struggle  that  was 
then  still  raging,  there  had  been  at  least  two  vic- 
tories gained  b)-  Knghsh  frigates  over  rench  foes  as 
superior  to  themselves  as  the  American  44's  were  to 
the  British  ships  they  captured.  On  Aug  10,  1805, 
the  Phoenix^  36,  captured  the  Didon^  40,  after  3^ 
hours*  fightings  the  comparative  broadside  force 
being:* 


DIDOH. 

13X18  14X1S 
9X  9  ax  8 

6X39  7X36 


31  gUQSy  444  lbs.  33  guns.  522  lbs. 

(nominal;  about 
600,  real). 

On  March  8,  1808,  the  San  Florenro.  36,  captured 
the  Piidmonfaist\  40,  the  force  being  exactly  what  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Pkaentx  and  Didon,^  Com- 

1  *«B«taUlM  NanrtlM  4«  k  Fnaee.**  O.  Tmdtt  (Mi.  1868).  ir, 
171. 

*  See  Appendix  B,  for  actual  weight  of  French  shot. 
•/NUL.  lii.  4*9.  «/Nyi,  iii,499. 
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paring  the  real,  not  the  nominal  weight  of  metal, 
we  find  that  the  Didon  and  PMmitiaiu  were 
proportionately  of  greater  force  compared  to  the 
Pkcmix  and  San  Fhrttuto^  than  the  ConsftfuHon  was 
compared  to  the  GuirrHre  or  Java.  The  French 
i8's  threw  each  a  shot  weighing  but  about  two 
pounds  less  than  that  thrown  by  an  American  24  of 
18 1 2,  while  their  36-pound  carronades  each  threw  a 
shot  over  10  pounds  heavier  than  that  thrown  by 
one  of  the  Constitution  s  spar-deck  32*3. 

That  a  24-pounder  ca.a  nut  always  whip  an  18- 
pounder  frigate  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
British  frigate  Eurotas  with  the  French  frigate 
Chlorinde^  on  Feb.  25,  18 14.'  The  first  with  a  crew 
of  329  men  threw  625  pounds  of  shot  at  a  broad- 
side, the  latter  carrying  344  men  and  throwing  463 
pounds;  yet  the  result  was  indecisive.  The  French 
lost  90  and  the  British  60  men.  The  action  showed 
that  heavy  metal  was  not  of  much  use  unless  used 
well. 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  exultation  Hull's  vic- 
tory* caused  in  the  United  States,  and  the  intense 
annoyance  it  created  in  England,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
Island  Power  had  been  at  war  with  almost  every 
state  in  Europe,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  in  the 
course  of  about  two  hundred  single  conflicts  be- 
tween ships  of  approximately  equal  force  (that  is» 
where  the  diiTerence  was  less  than  one  half),  waged 
against  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Turkish,  Algerine, 
Russian,  Danish,  and  Dutch  antagonists,  her  shipa 
had  been  beaten  and  captured  in  but  five  instances. 
Then  war  broke  out  with  America,  and  in  ei^t 

•June*,  vi,  991. 
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months  five  single-ship  actions  oocufredy  in  every 
one  of  which  the  British  vessel  was  captured* 
Even  had  the  victories  been  due  solely  to  superior 
force  this  would  have  been  no  mean  triumph  for 
the  United  States. 

On  October  13,  i8ia»  the  American  i8-gun  ship* 
sloop  Wa^t  Captain  Jacob  Jones»  with  137  men 
aboard,  sailed  from  the  Delaware  and  ran  off  souths 
east  to  get  into  the  track  of  the  West  India  vesseb ; 
on  the  i6th  a  heavy  gale  began  to  b!ow»  causing  the 
loss  of  the  jib-boom  and  two  men  who  were  on  it. 
The  next  day  the  weather  moderated  somewhat, 
and  at  11.30  P.  M.,  in  latitude  37^  N.,  longitude  65*" 
W.y  several  sail  were  descried.'  These  were  part  of 
a  convoy  of  14  merchant-men  which  had  quitted  the 
bay  of  Honduras  on  September  12th,  bound  for  Eng. 
land,*  under  the  convoy  of  the  British  i8.gun  brig- 
sloop  Frolic,  of  19  guns  and  1 10  men,  Captain 
Thomas  Whinyates.  They  had  been  dispersed  by 
the  gak  of  the  i6th,  during  which  ih^Frolus  main- 
yard  was  carried  awa)'  and  both  licr  top-sails  torn  to 
pieces*:  next  day  she  spent  in  rcpairin;^  damag^es, 
and  by  dark  six  of  the  missing  ships  had  joined  her. 
The  day  broke  almost  cloudless  on  the  i8th  (Sun- 
day), showing  the  convoy,  ahead  and  to  leeward  of 
the  American  ship,  still  some  distance  off,  as  Captain 
Jones  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to  close  during 
the  night,  while  he  was  ignorant  of  the  force  of  his 
antagonists.  The  Wasp  now  sent  down  her  top-gal- 
lant yards,  close  reefed  her  top-sails,  and  bore  down 
under  short  fighting  canvas ;  while  the  Frolic  removed 

*  Capt  Jones'  official  letter,  Nov.  S4»  sStS. 

•James'  History,  vi,  158. 

'  Capt.  Whinyates'  official  leuer.  Oct.  x8,  zSza 
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her  main-yard  from  the  casks,  lashed  it  on  deck, 
aad  then  hauled  to  the  wind  under  her  boom  main-sail 
and  close-reefed  foretop-sdil,  hoisting  Spanish  colors 
to  decoy  the  stranger  under  her  guns,  and  permit 
the  convoy  to  escape.  At  1 1. 32  the  action  began — 
the  two  ships  running  parallel  on  the  starboard  tack, 
not  60  yards  apart,  the  IVasp  firing  her  port,  and  the 
Frolic  her  starboard,  guns.  The  latter  fired  \^ry 
rapidly,  delivcnng  three  broadsides  to  the  Wasfs 
two,'  both  crews  cheering-  loudly  as  the  ships  wal- 
lowed through  the  water.  There  was  a  very  heavy 
sea  ninning,  which  caused  the  vessels  to  pitch  and 
roll  heavily.  The  Americans  fired  as  the  eng^aged 
side  of  their  ship  was  going  down,  aiming  at  their 
opponent's  hull ' ;  while  the  British  delivered  their 
broadsides  while  on  the  crests  of  the  seas,  the  shot 
going  high.  The  water  dashed  in  clouds  of  spray 
over  both  crews,  and  the  vessels  roller!  so  that  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  went  under.*  But  in  spite  of 
the  rough  weather,  the  firing  was  not  only  minted 
but  well  directed.  At  11.36  the  W«up*$  maintop- 
inast  was  shot  away  and  fell,  with  its  yard,  across 
the  port  f of€  and  f oretofMail  braces,  rendering  the 
head  yards  unmanageable;  at  11^  the  gaff  and 
mizzentop^allant  mast  came  down,  and  by  ii.s^ 
eveiy  brace  and  most  of  the  rigging  was  shot  away** 
It  would  now  have  been  very  difficult  to  brace 
any  of  the  yards.  But  meanwhile  the  FmUc  suf- 
fered dreadfully  tn  her  hull  and  lower  masts,  and  had 
her  gaff  and  head  braces  shot  away/  The  slaughter 
among  her  crew  was  very  great,  but  the  survivors 
kept  at  their  work  with  the  dogged  courage  of  their 

'  Cuupcr,  Ida.  *  Nile»'  Register,  iii,  p.  324.  * 

*  Capt.  JoM«f  letter.  *  Capt.  WblnyUet*  kClM. 
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race.  At  first  the  two  vessels  ran  side  by  side,  but 
the  American  gradually  forged  ahead,  throwing  in 
her  fire  from  a  position  in  which  she  herself  received 
little  injury;  by  dec^rees  the  vessels  got  so  close  that 
the  Americans  struciv  tlic  Frolic  s  side  with  their  ram- 
mers in  loading,'  and  the  Ikitish  brig  was  raked 
with  dreadful  effect.  The  Frolic  then  fell  aboard  her 
antagonist,  her  jib-boom  t  iining  in  between  the 
main-  and  mizzen-rigging  of  the  Wasp  and  passing 
over  the  heads  of  Captain  Jones  and  Lieutenant 
Biddle,  who  were  standing  near  the  capstan.  This 
forced  the  Wasp  up  in  the  wind,  and  she  again  raked 
her  antagonist,  Captain  Jones  trying  to  restrain  his 
men  from  boarding  till  he  could  put  in  another 
broadside.  But  thejr  could  no  longer  be  held  back, 
and  Jack  Lang,  a  New  Jersey  seaman,  leaped  on  the 
Frolic's  bowsprit.  Lieutenant  Biddle  then  mounted 
on  the  hammock  cloth  to  board»  but  his  feet  got 
entangled  in  the  rigging,  and  one  of  the  midship- 
men seising  his  coat-tails  to  help  himself  up,  the 
lieutenant  tumbled  back  on  the  deck.  At  the  next 
swell  he  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  bowsprit,  on 
which  there  were  already  two  seamen  whom  he 
passed  on  the  forecastle.  But  there  was  no  one  to 
oppose  him ;  not  twenty  Englishmen  were  left  uiw 
hurt.*  The  man  at  the  wheel  was  still  at  his  post, 
grim  and  undaunted,  and  two  or  three  more  were 
on  deck,  including  Captain  Whinyates  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wintle,  both  so  severely  wounded  that  they 
could  not  stand  without  support.'  There  could  be 
no  more  resistance,  aftd  Lieutenant  Biddle  lowered 
the  flag  at  12.15— just  43  minutes  after  the  begin- 


*  Capt.  Jones'  letter. 
'  James,  vi,  x6|. 


•  Capt.  Whiayaie*'  letter. 
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ning  of  the  tight.*  A  minute  or  two  afterward  both 
the  Frolic  s  masts  went  by  the  board — the  foremast 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  deck,  the  other  short 
oiT.  Of  her  crew,  as  already  said,  not  twenty  men 
bad  escaped  unhurt.  Every  of!icer  was  wounded; 
two  of  them»  the  first  lieutenant,  Charles  McKay, 
and  master,  John  Stq;>hen5,  soon  died.  Her  total 
loas  was  thus  over  90*;  about  30  of  whom  were 
lolled  outright  or  died  later.  The  Wa^  suffered 
very  severely  in  her  rigging  and  aloft  generally,  but 
only  two  or  three  shots  struck  her  hull ;  five  of  her 
men  were  killed — two  in  her  mizzen*top  and  one  in 
her  maintop-mast  rigging — and  five  wounded,* 
chiefly  while  aloft. 

The  two  vessels  were  practically  of  equal  force. 
The  loss  of  the  FroH^s  mainyard  had  merely  con- 
verted her  into  a  brigantine,  and,  as  the  roughness 
of  the  sea  made  it  necessary  to  fight  under  very 
short  canvas,  her  inferiority  in  men  was  fully  com* 
pensated  for  by  her  superiority  in  metal.  She  had 
been  desperately  defended ;  no  men  could  have 
fou^t  more  bravely  than  Captain  Whinyates  and 
his  crew.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  had 
done  their  work  with  a  coolness  and  skiU  that  could 
not  be  surpassed ;  the  contest  had  been  mainly  one 
of  gunnery,  and  had  been  decided  by  the  greatly 
superior  judgment  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
fired.  Both  ofTicers  and  crew  had  behaved  well ; 
Captain  Jones  particularly  mentions  Lieutenant 
CUxton,  who,  though  too  ill  to  be  of  any  service, 

'  Capt.  Jones'  letter. 

*  Capt.  Whinvates'  official  letter  thus  states  it,  aad  is,  of  coune,  to 
be  taken  u  aaraoriCy;  tha  Beranda  aoemmt  makes  it  69^  aad  Jamtt 

only  ^2. 
'  Capu  Joaes'  letter. 
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persisted  in  tenuuiiiiig  on  deck  throughout  the  en> 
gagement.  duokam.' 


'It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of      flMmoeuvres  in  this 

action.  Jamf*s  says  "larboard"  where  Cooper  sny??  " ?;tirhoard " ; 
one  says  the  kVaj^  wore,  the  other  sajs  that  &be  could  not  do  so,  etc 

The  Was^  was  armed  with  2  long  I2*s  and  i6 
53.pound  carronades;  the  Frolic  with  2  long  6*8,  i6 
33-pound  carronades,  and  i  shifting  12-pound  car- 
ronade* 

COMPARATIVE  FORCE. 

Tons.    No.  Guns.    Weight  Metal.    Crews.  Low. 

Wkf^         4SO  9  250  135  10 

I'tvHf         467         10  274  IIO  90 

Vice^dmtral  Jurien  de  la  Gravid  comments  on 
this  action  as  follows  *: 

**  The  American  iire  showed  itself  to  be  as  accu. 
rate  as  it  was  rapid.  On  occasions  when  the  rough* 
ness  of  the  sea  would  seem  to  render  all  aim  exces- 

Gvmt  M«itimes»"  ii.  287  (Septi^  tdititm.  Fans,  i8Sl). 


L.  kjui^cd  by  Google 
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aMy  uocertaiii,  the  effects  of  their  aftiUety  were 
not  less  murderous  than  under  more  advantageous 
conditions.  The  corvette  Wa^  fought  the  br^ 
i^v^  in  an  enormous  sea,  under  very  short  canvas^ 
and  ye^  for^  minutes  after  the  bqginning  of  the 
action,  when  the  two  vessels  came  together,  the 
Americans  who  leaped  aboard  the  brig  found  on  the 
deck,  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  but  one  brave 
man,  who  had  not  left  the  wheel,  and  three  officers, 
all  wounded,  who  threw  down  their  swotds  at  the 
feet  of  the  victors."  Admiral  de  la  Gnvi&re's  critt 
dsms  are  especially  valuable,  because  thqr  are  those 
of  an  expert,  who  only  refers  to  the  war  of  18 12  in 
order  to  apply  to  the  French  navy  the  lessons  which 
it  teaches,  and  who  is  perfectly  unprejudiced.  He 
cares  for  the  lesson  taught,  not  the  teacher,  and  is 
quite  as  willing  to  learn  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Chesaptake  as  from  the  victories  of  the  Constitution 
— while  most  American  critics  only  pay  heed  to  the 
latter. 

The  characteristics  of  the  action  are  the  practical 
equality  of  the  contestants  in  point  of  force  and 
the  enormous  disparity  in  the  damage  each  suffered; 
numerically,  the  Wasp  was  superior  by  5  per  cent., 
and  inflicted  a  ninefold  greater  loss. 

Captain  Jones  was  not  destined  to  bring  his  prize 
into  port,  for  a  few  hours  afterward  the  Poicfiers.  a 
British  74,  Captain  John  Poer  Bcresford,  hove  in 
sight  Now  appeared  the  value  of  the  Frolic  s  des- 
perate defence:  if  she  could  not  prevent  herself 
from  being  captured,  she  had  at  least  ensured  her 
own  recapture,  and  also  the  capture  of  the  foe. 
When  the  Wasp  shook  out  her  sails  they  were 
(ound  to  be  cut  into  ribbons  aloft*  and  she  couhi 
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not  make  off  with  snilicieiit  spctA.  As  tlift  jndamn 
passed  the  FroHc,  rolling  like  a  log  in  the  water»  she 
threw  a  shot  over  her»  and  soon  overtook  the  Wasfik 
Both  vessels  were  carried  into  Bermuda.  Ca{itain 
Whinyates  was  again  put  in  command  of  the  Frclkm 
Captain  Jones  and  his  men  were  soon  exchanged ; 
25,000  doUais  pfisMnonqr  was  voted  them  byCon- 
gressy  and  the  Captain  and  Lfeutenaot  Biddle  wm 
both  promoted,  the  former  receiving  the  captured 
ship  Maictdmikm,  Unlnddly  the  blockade  was  too 
close  for  him  to  succeed  in  getting  out  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

Oil  Oct.  8th  Commodore  Rodgers  left  Boston  oil 
his  second  cruise,  with  the  President,  Uniitd  States^ 
Confess,  and  Ar^-us,'  leaving  the  Hornet  in  port. 
Four  (Jays  out,  the  United  States  and  Ar<>tis  sepa- 
rated, while  the  remaining  two  frigates  ci)ntiiiued 
their  cruise  together.  The  Argiis^  Captain  Sinclair, 
cruised  to  the  eastward,  making  prizes  of  6  valua. 
ble  merchant-men,  and  returned  to  port  on  January 
3d.  During  the  cruise  she  was  chased  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  (the  latter  being  moonlight) 
by  a  British  squadron,  and  was  obliged  to  cut  away 
her  boats  and  anchors  and  start  some  of  her  water. 
But  she  saved  her  guns,  and  was  so  cleverly  han- 
dled that  during  the  chase  she  actually  succeeding 
in  taking  and  manning  a  prize,  though  the  enemy 
got  near  enough  to  open  fire  as  the  vessels  sepa- 
rated. Before  relating  what  befell  the  Unittd  SiaUs, 
we  shall  bring  Commodore  Rodgers'  cruise  to  an 
end. 

On  Oct.  TOth  the  Commodore  chnscd,  but  failed 

>  Letter  of  CoounodoM  Rodfen,  Jan.  t,  1813. 
*Lelt«f  «f  Oyt  AtthnrSiadAir,  Jan.  4,  iSsj, 
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to  overtake,  the  British  frigate  Nymphe^  38,  Captain 
Epworth.  On  the  i8th,  off  the  great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, he  captured  the  Jamaica  packet  SwaU 
laWf  homevrard  bound,  with  200,000  dollars  in 
specie  aboard.  On  the  31st,  at  9  A.1C,  lat.  33**  N.» 
long.  32*^  W.,  his  two  frigates  fell  in  with  the  British 
irigate  Galatea,  36,  Captain  Wood  ley  Losack,  con* 
voying  two  South  Sea  shlps»to  windward.  The 
Galatea  ran  down  to  reconnoitre,  and  at  10  A.  M*, 
recognizing  her  foes,  hauled  up  on  the  starboard 
tack  to  escape.  The  American  frigates  made  all  sail 
in  chase,  and  continued  beating  to  windward,  tack* 
ing  several  times,  for  about  three  hours.  Seeing 
that  she  was  being  overhauled,  the  Gaiaiea  now 
edged  away  to  get  on  her  best  point  of  sailing  ;  at 
the  same  moment  one  of  her  convo)-,  the  Argo^ 
bore  up  to  cross  the  hawse  of  her  foes,  but  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  Congress,  viho  lay  to  to  secure  her. 
Meanwhile  the  President  kept  Aim  tlic  GaUiica ; 
she  set  her  top-mast,  tc>p-^aiUtnt  mast  and  lower 
studding-sails,  and  when  it  was  dusk  had  gained 
greatly  upon  her.  But  the  night  was  very  dark, 
the  President  lost  sight  of  the  chase,  and,  toward 
midnight,  hauled  to  the  wind  to  rejoin  her  consort. 
The  two  frigates  cruised  to  tlie  east  as  far  as  22^  W., 
and  then  ran  down  to  17"  N. ;  but  during  the  month 
of  November  they  did  not  see  a  sail.  They  had 
but  slightly  better  luck  on  their  return  toward 
home.  Passing  120  miles  north  of  Bermuda,  and 
cruising  a  little  while  toward  the  Virginia  capes, 
they  reentered  Boston  on  Dec.  31st,  having  made 
9  prizes,  most  of  them  of  little  value. 

When  four  days  out,  on  Oct.  12th,  Commodore 
Decatur  hadsepanted  from  the  rest  of  Rodgers' 
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squadron  and  cruised  east ;  on  the  35tli,  in  lat.  29* 
N.,  and  long.  2<f  30',  W,  vliile  going  cloBe4iauled  on 
the  port  tacky  with  the  wind  fresh  from  the  S*  S. 
E.,  a  sail  was  descried  on  the  weather  beam* 
about  13  miles  distant.*  This  was  the  British  38- 
gun  frigate  Mmdmian^  Captain  John  Sumam  Car- 
den.  She  was  not»  like  the  GuerHkre^  an  old  ship 
captured  from  the  French,  but  newly  built  of  oak, 
and  larger  than  any  American  i8-pounder  frigate; 
she  was  reputed  (very  wrongfully)  to  be  a  "  crack 
ship."  According  to  Lieut.  David  Hope,  "  the 
state  of  discipline  on  board  was  excellent  ;  in  no 
British  ship  was  more  attention  paid  to  gunnery. 
Before  this  cruise  the  ship  had  been  engaged  almost 
every  day  with  the  enemy;  and  in  time  of  peace 
the  crew  were  constantly  exercised  at  the  great 
guns.***  How  they  could  have  practised  so  much 
and  learned  so  little  is  certainly  marvellous. 

The  Macedoman  set  her  forctop-mast  and  top- 
gallant  studding  sails  and  bore  away  in  chase/  edg- 
ing down  with  the  wind  a  little  aft  the  starboard 
beam.  Her  first  lieutenant  wished  to  continue  on 
this  course  nnd  pass  down  ahead  of  the  United 
States*  but  Captain  Garden's  over-anxiety  to  keep  the 
weather-gage  lost  him  this  opportunity  of  closing.* 
Accordingly  he  hauled  by  the  wind  and  passed 
way  to  windward  of  the  American.  As  Commo- 
dore Decatur  got  within  range,  he  eased  off  and 
fired  a  broadside,  most  of  which  fell  short* ;  he  then 

*  (MkiU  lattir  «(  ConaMdom  DMttnr*  Oct.  -tSlS. 

'•  Marshall'i  "  Naral  Biography,"  vol.  iv,  p.  lOlt. 

'Capt.  Carden  to  Mx.  Croker.  Oct  S8,  iSxa.  * 

^  James,  vi,  i66. 

'  Sentence  of  Coart-mutial  held  on  the  Sm$  Domingc^  74,  at  th« 
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kept  Ills  luff,  and>tfae  next  time  he  fired,  his  long  34*8 
told  heavHyf  whOe  he  received  very  little  injury 
himself.'  The  fire  from  his  main-deck  (for  he  did 
not  use  his  carronades  at  all  for  the  first  half  hourf 
was  so  very  rapid  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  was 
on  fire ;  his  broadsides  were  delivered  with  almost 
twice  the  rapidity  of  those  of  the  Englishman.* 
The  latter  soon  found  he  could  not  play  at  long 
bowls  with  any  chance  of  success ;  and,  having  al- 
ready erred  either  from  timidity  or  bad  judgment, 
Captain  Garden  decided  to  add  rashness  to  the  cat- 
al(^e  of  his  virtues.  Accordingly  he  bore  up,  and 
came  down  end  on  toward  his  adversary,  with  the 
wind  oil  hii  port  quarter.  The  S/afrs  now  (10.15) 
laid  her  main-topsail  aback  and  made  heavy  play 
with  her  long  guns,  and,  as  her  adversary  came 
nearer,  with  her  carronades  also.  The  British  ship 
would  reply  with  her  •'Starboard  guns,  hauling  up  to 
do  so  ;  as  she  came  down,  the  American  would  ease 
off,  run  a  little  way  and  again  come  to,  keeping  up 
a  terrific  fire.  As  the  MacL-i£ofna?i  bore  down  to 
close,  the  chocks  of  all  her  forecastle  guns  (which 
were  mounted  on  the  outside)  were  cut  away* ;  her 
fire  caused  some  damage  to  the  American's  riggings 
but  hardly  touched  her  hull,  while  she  herself  suf- 
fered so  hcavil)'  both  alow  and  aloft  that  she  grad- 
ually dropped  to  leeward,  while  the  American  fore- 
reached  on  her.  Finding  herself  ahead  and  to 
windward,  the  States  tacked  and  ranged  up  under 
her  adversary's  lee,  when  the  latter  struck  her  coU 
Mat  1 1. 15,  just  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action  * 
 — 

*  ttk  198.  *  Letter  of        **^V»re  TWai— l 

*  JsBwt,     169.  « Letter  fifCapCdaOntek 

*  Lsltef    ^iiiitePiloni  Ptfiitir 
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The  UmUed  States  had  suffered  surpriidngly  litde; 
what  damage  had  been  done  was  aloft.  Her  mizzen 
top-g;allant  mast  was  cut  away»  some  of  the  span 
were  wounded,  and  the  rigging  a  good  deal  cut;  the 
hull  was  only  struck  two  or  three  times.  The  ships 
were  never  close  enough  to  be  within  fair  range  of 
grape  and  musketry,'  and  the  wounds  were  mostly 
inflicted  by  round  shot  and  were  thus  apt  to  be 
fatal.  Hence  the  loss  of  the  Americans  amounted 
to  Lieutenant  John  Messer  Funk  (5th  of  the  ship) 
and  six  seamen  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and 
only  five  severely  and  slightly  wounded. 

The  Macedonian,  on  the  other  hand,  had  received 
over  a  hundred  shot  in  her  hull,  several  between 
wind  and  water;  her  mizzcn-mast  had  gone  by  the 
board  ;  her  fore-  and  maintop-masts  had  been  shot 
away  by  the  caps,  and  her  main-yard  in  the  slings; 
almost  all  her  rigging  was  cut  away  (only  the  fore- 
sail being  left);  on  the  engaged  side  all  of  her  car- 
ronades  but  two,  and  two  of  her  main-deck  guns,  were 
di-^imoTirtted.  Of  her  crew  43  ^\■erc  killed  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  nnd  61  (including  her  first  and  third 
lieutenants)  severe])'  and  slii^hlly  wounded.'  Among 
her  crew  were  eight  Americans  (as  shown  by  her 
muster-roll) ;  these  asked  permission  to  go  below 
before  the  battle,  but  it  was  refused  by  Captain 
Garden,  and  three  were  killed  during  the  action. 
James  says  that  they  w^^*  allowed  to  go  below,  but 
this  is  untrue  ;  for  if  they  had,  the  three  would  not 
have  been  slain.  The  others  testified  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  fight,  and  they  afterward  entered 
the  American  service — the  only  ones  of  the  Mac^do^ 
nian*s  crew  who  did,  or  who  were  asked  to. 

*LcClCTof  CdmmodoKDecttar.  »     *  Letter  of  CqHuBCttdea. 
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The  Macedonian  had  her  full  complement  of  301 
men ;  the  States  had,  by  her  muster-roll  of  October 
20th,  428  officers,  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  boys, 
and  50  officers  and  privates  of  marines,  a  total  of 
478  (instead  ot  5C9  as  Marshall  in  his  '*  Naval  Bi- 
ography  "  makes  it). 


COMPARATIVE  J^ORCS. 


BroMlalde  Wei^tit 
Slxa.       Guni.      M«<ml.  Men. 


United  Statet  1576         87         786  178  13 

MacedotUan  131$         9S         547         301  104 


too  100 

66  IX 


Thai  is,  the  relative  f oice  being  al>out  as  three  2a 
to  two,'  the  damage  done  was  as  nine  to  onel 

Of  course^  it  would  liave  been  almost  impossible 
for  the  Macedenian  to  conquer  with  one  third  less 
force ;  but  the  disparity  was  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  ninefold  greater  loss  suffered,  and 
the  ease  and  impunity  with  which  the  victory  was 
won.  The  British  sailors  fought  with  their  accus* 
tomed  courage,  but  their  gunnery  was  exceedingly 

'I  have  considered  the  United  States  as  mounting  her  full  allowance 
of  54  guns  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  she  had  no  more  than  49.  In 

Decatur's  letter  of  challenge  of  Jan  T7,  T814  (which  challenge,  by 
the  way,  was  a  most  blustering  affair,  rellccung  credit  neither  on  De- 
catur, nor  his  opponent.  Captain  Hope,  nor  on  any  one  eke,  eiMxpting 
Captain  Stackpolc  of  II.  M.  S.  Statini),  she  is  said  to  have  had  that 
number ;  her  broadside  would  then  be  15  long  24's  below,  i  long  34, 
I  l2-ponnd,  and  8  42-pound  carronades  above.  Her  real  broadside 
weight  of  metal  wnuM  thus  be  about  6S0  lbs.,  and  die  would  be  su- 
perior to  the  Matedanian  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4«  But  it  is  possi* 
ble  that  Decatur  had  landed  some  of  his  gnns  ia  I813,  as  James  asserts ; 
and  though  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  this,  I  kMV |ina|g|lt it  Iwt  feO  bt 
00  the  saie  ude  in  describing  his  force. 
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poof ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the 
ship  was  bravely  fought,  still  the  defence  was  by  no 
means  so  despaiate  as  that  made  by  the  Essix  or 
even  the  Chesapeake^  as  witnessed  by  tiieir  respective 
losses.  The  Macedonian^  moreover,  was  surrendered 
when  she  had  suffered  less  damage  than  either  the 
Guerrihre  or  yava.  The  chief  cause  of  her  loss  lay 
in  the  fact  tlK^t  Captain  Garden  was  a  poor  comman- 
der* The  gunnery  of  the  yava,  Guerritre^  and 
daman  was  equally  bad ;  but  while  Captun  Lambert 
proved  himself  to  be  as  able  as  he  was  gallant,  and 
Captain  Dacres  did  nearly  as  well,  Captain  Carden, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  first  too  timid,  and  then  too 
rash,  and  showed  bad  judgment  at  all  times.  By 
CoiUinuing  his  original  course  he  could  have  closed 
at  once  ;  but  he  lost  his  cliancc  by  over-anxiety  to 
keep  the  weather-gage,  and  was  censured  by  the 
court-martial  accordingly.  Then  he  tried  to  remedy 
one  error  by  another,  and  made  a  foolishly  rash  ap- 
proach.  A  very  able  and  fair-minded  English 
writer  says  of  this  action:  "As  a  display  of  cour- 
age the  character  of  the  service  was  nobly  upheld, 
but  we  would  he  deceiving  ourselves  were  we  to  ad- 
mit that  the  comparative  expertness  of  the  crews  in 
gunnery  was  equally  satisfactory.  Now.  tiking  the 
difference  of  effect  as  given  b>'  Captain  Garden,  we 
must  draw  this  conclusion — that  the  comparative 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  (104  to  12),  together  with 
the  dreadful  account  he  gives  of  the  condition  of  his 
own  ship,  while  he  admits  that  the  enemy's  vessel 
was  in  comparatively  good  order,  must  have  arisen 
from  inferiority  in  gunnery  as  well  as  in  force.'*' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  American  crew,  even  ac- 
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cording  to  Jamc8»  wete  as  fine  a  set  of  men  as  evei 
were  seen  on  shipboard.  Though  not  one  fourth 
were  British  by  birth,  yet  many  of  them  had  served 
on  board  British  ships  of  war»  in  some  cases  volun^ 
tarily,  but  much  more  often  because  they  were  im- 
pressed. They  had  been  trained  at  the  guns  with 
the  greatest  care  by  Lieutenant  AUen.  And  final- 
ly Commodore  Decatur  handled  his  ship  with  ab- 
solute faultlessness.  To  sum  up:  a  brave  and 
skilful  crew,  ably  commanded,  was  matched  against 
an  equally  brave  but  unskilful  one,  with  an  in« 
competent  leader;  and  this  accounts  for  the  dis- 
parity of  loss  being  so  much  greater  than  the  dis- 
parity in  force. 

At  the  outset  of  this  battle  the  position  of  the 
parties  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Conshii/twn  asid  Gtu'rrih'e  ;  the  Englishman  had  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  but  he  used  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  in  which  Captain  Hull  had 
done.  The  latter  at  once  ran  down  to  close,  but 
manoiuvred  so  cautiously  that  no  damage  could  be 
done  him  till  he  was  within  pistol  shot.  Captain 
Garden  did  not  try  to  close  till  after  fatal  indecision, 
and  then  made  the  attempt  so  heedlessly  that  he  was 
cut  to  pieces  before  he  got  to  close  quarters.  Com« 
modore  Decatur,  also»  manoeuvred  more  skilfully 
than  Captain  Dacres,  although  the  difference  was 
less  mariced  between  these  two.  The  combat  was 
a  plain  cannonade ;  the  States  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  superior  number  of  her  men,  for  they  were 
not  needed.  The  marines  in  particular  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  while  they  had  been  of  the  greatest 
service  against  the  G^territrf*  The  advantage 
simply  in  metal,  as  lo  is  to  7.  Lord  Howard  Doug* 
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lass'  criticisms  on  these  actions  seem  to  me  only  ap- 
plicable in  part.  He  says  (p.  524; ;  "  The  Americans 
would  neither  approach  nor  permit  us  to  join  in 
close  battle  until  they  had  gained  some  extra- 
ordinary advantage  from  the  superior  faculties  of 
their  long  guns  in  distant  cannonade,  and  from  the 
intrepid,  uncircumspect,  and  often  very  exposed  ap- 
proach of  assailants  who  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  contemn  all  manceuvring.  Our  vessels  were 
crippled  in  distant  cannonade  from  encountering 
rashly  the  serious  disadvantage  of  making  direct  at< 
tacks;  the  uncircumspect  c^allantr\'-  of  our  com- 
onanders  led  our  ships  unguardedly  into  the  snares 
which  wary  caution  had  spread.** 

These  criticisms  are  very  just  as  regards  the 
Macedoniany  and  I  fully  agree  with  them  (possibly 
reserving  the  right  to  doubt  Captain  Garden's  gal- 
Hntry,  though  readily  admitting  his  unctrcumspec* 
tion).  But  the  case  of  the  Guerrihre  differed  widely. 
There  the  American  ship  made  the  attack,  while  the 
British  at  fifst  avoided  close  combat ;  and,  so  far 
from  trying  to  cripple  her  adversary  by  a  distant 
cannonade,  the  Constitution  hardly  fired  a  dozen 
times  vtttil  within  pistoi  shot.  This  last  point  is 
worth  mentioning^  because  in  a  wofk  on  "  Heavy 
Ordnance,"  by  Captain  T.  F.  Simmons,  R.  A.  (Lon* 
don,  1837),  it  is  stated  that  the  Gmrrihre  received 
her  injuries  iefin  the  closing,  mentioning  especially 
the  "  thirty  shot  below  the  water-Une  *' ;  whereas,  1^ 
the  official  accounts  of  both  commanders,  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Captain  Hull,  in  his  letter,  and  Lieu* 
tenant  Morris,  (in  his  autobiography)  say  they  only 
fired  a  few  guns  before  closing ;  and  Captain  Dacres, 
in  his  letter,  and  Captain  Brenton,  in  his  "  Histoiy,** 
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say  that  not  mudi  injury  was  received  hy  the  Giur^ 
fitrt  until  about  the  time  the  mizcen-mast  fell, 
which  was  three  or  four  minutes  after  close  action 

began. 

Lieutenant  Allen  was  put  aboard  the  Maadmnan 

as  prize-master ;  he  secured  the  fore>  and  main-masts 
and  rigged  a  jury  mizzen-mast,  converting  the  vessel 
into  a  bark.  Commodore  Decatur  discontinued  his 
cruise  to  convoy  his  prize  back  to  America.;  they 
reached  New  Londoii  Dec.  4t.h.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  necessity  of  convoying  the  Macedonmn, 
the  States  would  have  continued  her  cruise,  for 
the  damage  she  suffered  was  oi  the  most  trifling 
character. 

Captain  Garden  stated  (in  Marshall's  **  Naval 
Biography")  that  the  States  measured  1,670  tons, 
was  manned  by  509  men,  suffered  so  from  shot 
under  water  that  she  had  to  be  purnpod  out  every 
watch,  and  that  two  eighteen-pound  shot  passed  in 
a  horizont:il  line  through  her  main-masts ;  all  of 
which  statements  were  highly  creditable  to  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination.  The  States  measured 
but  1,576  tons  (and  by  English  measurement  very 
much  less),  had  478  men  aboard,  had  not  been 
touched  by  a  shot  under  water-Une»  and  her  lower 
masts  were  unwounded.  James  states  that  most 
of  her  crew  were  British,  which  assertion  I  have 
already  discussed ;  and  that  she  had  but  one  boy 
aboard,  and  that  he  was  seventeen  yeafs  oldr~ 
in  which  case  29  others,  some  of  whom  (as  wo  learn 
from  the  Life  of  Decatur  **)  were  only  twelve,  must 
have  grown  with  truly  startling  rapidity  during  the 
hour  and  a  half  that  the  combat  lasted. 

During  the  twenty  years  preceding  Am 
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had  been  almost  incessant  warfare  on  the  ocean,  and 
although  there  had  been  innumerable  single  con- 
flicts between  French  and  English  frigates,  there 
had  been  but  one  case  in  which  the  French  frigate, 
single-handed,  was  victorious.  This  was  in  the 
year  1805  when  the  Milan  captured  the  Ckopatra. 
According  to  Troude,  the  former  threw  at  a  broad- 
side 574  pounds  (actual),  the  latter  but  334:  and  the 
former  lost  35  men  out  of  her  crew  of  350,  the  lat- 
ter 5S  out  of  200.  Or.  the  fdfces  being  as  100  to 
58,  the  loss  inflicted  was  as  100  to  60 ;  while  the 
States*  force  compared  to  the  Macedonian  s  being 
as  100  to  66,  the  loss  she  inflicted  was  as  100  to  11. 

British  shtpSy  moreover,  had  oftei)  conquered 
against  odds  as  great ;  as,  for  instance*  when  the  Sea 
Horse  captured  the  great  Turidsh  frigate  Badere* 
Zaffer  ;  when  the  Asfrea  captured  the  French  frig- 
ate GMre,  which  threw  at  a  broadside  286  pounds  of 
shot,  while  she  threw  but  174;  and  when,  most 
glorious  of  all,  Lord  Dundonald,  in  the  gallant  little 
Spad^^  actually  captured  the  Spanish  xebec  Gomo^ 
of  over  five  times  her  own  force !  Similarly^  the 
corvette  Ccmits  captured  the  Danish  frigate  Fnd- 
rkkseoam^  the  brig  Of^x  captured  the  Dutch  sloop 
Manfyt  the  little  cutter  Tkom  captured  the  French 
Cmtritr^atmialt  and  the  PasUy  the  Spanish  Virgm  ; 
while  there  had  been  many  instances  of  drawn  bat* 
ties  between  English  12-pound  frigates  and  French 
or  Spanish  18-pounders. 

C^»tain  Hull  having  resigned  the  command  of  the 
CensHiuiimt  she  was  given  to  Captaui  Bainbridge, 
of  the  C^tisiiUatim^  who  was  also  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  E$ux  and  Hormi*  The  latter  ship 
was  in  the  port  of  Boston  with  the  Cwstiiutwtt  un- 
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der  the  conunand  of  Captain  Lawrence.  The  Esux 
was  in  the  Delaware^  and  accofdlng^  ordeis  were 
sent  to  Captain  Porter  to  rendesvous  at  the  Island  of 
San  Jago ;  if  that  failed  several  other  places  were 
appointed,  and  if,  after  a  certain  time,  he  did  not 
fall  in  with  his  commodore  he  was  to  act  at  his  own 
discretion. 

On  October  26th  the  CmuiHtuHom  and  Hamet 
sailed,  touched  at  the  different  rendezvous,  and  on 
December  13th  arrived  off  San  Salvador,  where  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  found  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  18,  Cap- 
tain Pitt  Harnaby  Greene.  The  Bonfu  Citoycnne 
was  armed  with  18  32-pound  carrona.dcs  and  2  long 
nines,  and  her  crew  of  150  men  was  exactly  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Hornet ;  the  latter's  short 
weight  in  metal  made  her  antagonist  superior  to 
her  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  she  her- 
self was  subsequently  superior  to  the  Penguin,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ships  were  practically  equal.  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  now  challenged  Captain  Greene  to 
single  fig^ht.  t^iving  the  usual  pledges  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  interfere.  The  challenge  was 
not  accepted  for  a  variety  of  reasons  ;  amoni^  others 
the  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  carrying  home  half  a  mil- 
lion pounds  in  specie.'    Leaving  the  Hornet  to 

'  Brenton  and  James  lK)th  deny  that  Captain  Greene  was  blockaded 
by  the  Hornet,  aad  claim  that  be  feared  the  QmttUutim,  Jame» 
says  (p.  37s)  that  0ie  occurrence  wa*  one  wWdi  "  tiie  diaracteiMe 
cunnin{^'  of  Americans  lumed  f;rcatly  t  >  their  advantage";  and  adds 
that  Lawrence  only  sent  the  challenge  because  "  it  coold  not  be  ac- 
cepted,** and  to  he  wovU  **  suffer  no  perwmal  ride**  He  steles  that 
[he  reason  it  was  sent,  as  well  as  t'.  ■  k  i  . n  that  it  was  refused,  was 
because  the  Constitution  was  going  to  remain  in  the  offing  and  ca|^ 
tnie  Ae  British  ship  if  she  proved  oonqueror.  It  is  somewhat  aiif- 
prisini;  ihat  even  James  should  have  had  the  temerity  tn  advance  such 
arguments.  According  to  his  oilrn  account  (p.  277)  the  Constitution 
left  for  Boston  on  Jan.  6th,  snd  the  Hownei  remamed  Uoekadfnif  the 
n.'':r,-  f'if.'vnnu-  till  'hr  24Th,  '.vhen  the  Afi'ntartt.  74,  nrrivetV  Dur- 
ing these  eighteen  da/s  there  could  have  been  no  possible  chance  of 
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blockade  her,  Commodore  Batnbridge  ran  off  to  the 
southward,  keeping  the  land  in  view. 

At  9  A.  M.,  Dec.  39^  1812,  while  the  CcnsHtuHom 
was  running  along  the  coast  of  Brazil^  about  thirty 
miles  off  shore  in  latitude  13**  6'  S.,  and  longitude 
31*  W,,  two  strange  sail  were  made/  inshore  and  to 
windward.  These  were  H.  B.  M.  fr^te  yav€h 
Captain  Lambert,  forty-eight  days  out  of  Spithead, 
England,  with  the  captured  ship  Wiliiam  in  com. 
pany.  Directing  the  latter  to  make  for  San  Salva- 
dor,  the  Java  bore  down  in  chase  of  the  Constitiu 
Hon}  The  wind  was  blowing  light  from  the 
N.N.E.,  and  there  was  very  little  sea  on.  At  10 
the  Java  made  the  private  signals,  English,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese  in  succession,  none  being  an- 
swered ;  meanwhile  the  Constituiwn  was  standing  up 
toward  the  Java  on  the  starboard  tack ;  a  little 
after  11  she  hoisted  her  private  signal,  and  then, 
being  satisfied  that  the  strange  sail  was  an  enemy, 
she  wore  and  stood  off  toward  the  S.  E.,  to  draw  her 
antagonist  away  from  the  land,"  which  was  plainly 
visible.  The  yava  hauled  up,  and  made  sail  in  a 
parallel  course,  the  Constitution  bearing  about  three 
points  on  her  lee  bow.  The  Java  gained  rapidly^ 
being  much  the  swifter. 

At  1.30  the  Canstitutian  luffed  up,  shortened  her 

the  QmsHiuiion  or  any  other  ship  interfering,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
sappow  that  any  such  fear  kept  CmtAtn  Greene  from  sailing  out  to 
attack  his  foe.   No  doubt  Captain  Greene's  coarse  was  perfectly  jus- 
tifiablr,  lull  it  i>  cir'cij'-.  tli.il  \^  Uh  :\\\  tl;r  a-.-.ritlijn-  ni.u.ic  bv  James 
as  to  the  co>vardice  of  the  Amen<^s,  this  is  the  only  instance  through- 
o«t  the  war  in  which  a  ship  of  either  party  dedined  a  contest  wiA  an 
antagonist  of  equal  force  (the  ca  c  ,  if  Commodore  Rodgers  and  Sir 
Geoiige  Collier  being  evidenUy  due  simply  to  an  overestimate  of  the 
opposing  ships.) 
*Ofieitl  letter  ol  C^nmnodofe  BalBtnrldKe^  Jan.     tSij.  , 
*  Official  letter  of  Lieutenant  Chadi^  Dee.  Jt,  iBlS. 
*Laircl  the  CmtfifuHm. 
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canvas  to  top*sails,  top-gallant  sails,  jib,  and  spanker, 
and  ran  easily  off  on  the  port  tack,  heading  toward 
the  southeast ;  she  carried  her  commodore's  pen- 
dant at  the  main,  national  ensigns  at  the  mizzen- 
peak  and  main  top-gallant  mast-head,  and  a  Jack  at 
the  fore.  The  Java  also  had  taken  in  the  main-sail 
and  royals,  and  came  down  in  a  lasking  couitae  on 
her  adverBaf)r^8  weather^quarter,'  hoisting  her  ensign 
at  the  mizzen-peak»  a  union  Jack  at  the  mizzen  top- 
gallant mast-head,  and  another  lashed  to  the  matn- 
rigging.  At  2  P.M.,  the  OmsHhUitm  fired  a  shot 
ahead  of  her,  following  it  quickly  by  a  broadside^* 
and  the  two  ships  began  at  long  bowls,  the  English 
firing  the  lee  or  starboard  battery  while  the 
Americans  replied  with  their  port  guns.  The  can- 
nonade was  very  spirited  on  both  sides,  the  ships 
suffering  about  equally.  The  first  broad«de  of  the 
yaoa  was  very  destructive,  killing  and  wounding 
several  of  the  ComtUutMs  crew.  The  yava  kept 
edgiilg  down,  and  the  action  continued,  with  grape 
and  musketry  in  addition ;  the  swifter  British  ship 
soon  foiereached  and  kept  away,  intending  to 
wear  across  her  slower  antagonist's  bow  and  rake 
her ;  but  the  latter  wore  In  the  smoke,  and  the  two 
combatants  ran  off  to  the  westward,  the  Englishman 
still  a-weather  and  steering  freer  than  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  luffed  to  close.*  The  action  went 
on  at  pistol-shot  distance.  In  ii  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, the  Java  again  for^^cd  alic.id,  out  of  the 
weight  of  her  adversary's  fire,  and  then  kept  off,  as 
before,  to  cross  her  bows;  and,  as  before,  the  Con- 
stitution avoided  this  by  wearing,  both  ships  again 


'Lieutenant  Ch:i(!s'  Address  to  the  Cotirt>martial ,  April  73, 
•CommodoFe  Bunbridfe't  letter.        *  Ix^  ol  the  C^iitmtum. 
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coming  round  with  their  heads  to  the  east,  the 
American  still  to  leeward.  The  yava  kept  the 
weather-gage  tenadotisly,  forereaching  a  little* 
and  whenever  the  CmutUutiom  luffed  up  to  dose^' 
the  former  tried  to  rake  her.  But  her  gunnery  was 
now  poor,  little  damage  being  done  by  it ;  most  of 
the  loss  the  Americans  suffered  was  eariy  in  the 
action.  By  setting  her  foresail  and  main-sail  the 
CmutiMian  got  up  dose  on  the  enemy's  lee  beam, 
her  fire  being  very  heavy  and  carrying  away  the 
end  of  the  Jaiuds  bowsprit  and  her  jib-boom.*  The 
ConsiUution  forged  ahead  and  repeated  her  former 
manoeuvre,  wearing  in  the  smoke.  The  yava  at 
once  hove  in  stays,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  head- 
sail  fell  off  v  ery  slowly,  and  the  American  frigate 
poured  a  heavy  raking  broadside  into  her  stern,  at 
about  two  cables*  length  distance.  The  Java  re- 
plied with  her  port  guns  as  she  fell  off/  Both 
vessels  then  bore  up  and  ran  off  free,  with  the  wind 
on  the  port  quarter;  tlic  Java  being  abreast  and  to 
windward  of  her  antagonist,  both  with  their  heads  a 
little  east  of  south.  The  ships  were  less  than  a 
cable's  length  apart,  and  the  Constitnlioi  inflicted 
great  damage  while  suffering  very  little  herself. 
The  British  lost  many  men  by  the  muskctn,'-  of  the 
American  tcjpmen,  and  suffered  still  more  from  the 
round  and  grape,  especially  on  the  forecastle,*  many 
marked  instances  of  valor  being  shown  on  both 
sides.  The  Java's  masts  were  wounded  and  her 
liggring  cut  to  pieces,  and  Captain  Lambert  then 
ordered  her  to  be  laid  aboard  the  enemy,  who  was 

'LocoftheCMw^toliNi.  *  Limtenint  Ghads*  letMr. 

'  Lieatenant  Chads'  letter. 

*  TestimoBj  of  Christopher  Speedy,  in  mtnates  of  the  Court-mar* 
tud  on  boAfd  H.  II.  S.  GUtdUttr^  at  Portsnumth,  April  23,  1813. 
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on  her  lee  beam*  The  helm  was  put  a-weather,  and 
the  Java  came  down  for  the  Comstitution  s  main* 
chains.  The  boarders  and  marines  gathered  in  the 
gangways  and  on  the  forecastle,  the  boatswain 
having  been  ordered  to  cheer  them  up  with  his  pipe 
that  they  might  make  a  clean  spring.'  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  laked  the  British  with  terrible  effect, 
cutting  off  their  main  top-mast  above  the  cap,  and 
their  foremast  near  the  cat  harpii^^s.*  The  stump 
of  the  Javds  bowsprit  got  caught  in  the  CanstUu- 
tian*s  mizzen^igging,  and  before  it  got  clear  the  Bri^ 
ish  suffered  stiU  more. 

Finally  the  ships  separated,  the  Jawfs  bowsprit 
passing  over  thetaffrail  of  the  ConsiUttHon ;  the 
latter  at  once  kept  away  to  avoid  being  raked. 
The  ships  again  got  neariy  abreast,  but  the  Canstu 
fuHon,  in  her  turn,  forereached ;  whereupon  Commo* 
dore  Bainbridge  wore,  passed  his  antagonist,  luffed 
up  under  his  quarter,  raked  him  with  the  starboard 
guns,  then  wore,  and  recommenced  the  action  with 
his  port  broadside  at  about  3.10.  Again  the  vessels 
were  abreast,  and  the  action  went  on  as  furiously  as 
ever.  The  wreck  of  the  top  hamper  on  the  Jai  ii  lay 
over  her  slarbuard  side,  stj  that  c\'cry  discharge  of 
her  guns  set  her  on  fire/  and  in  a  few  minutes  her 
able  and  gallant  commander  was  ruortally  wounded 
by  a  ball  fired  by  one  of  the  American  main-top- 
men.*  The  command  then  devolved  on  the  first 
lieutenant,  Chads,  himself  painfully  wounded.  The 
slau<;htcr  had  been  terrible,  yet  the  British  fought 
on  with  stubborn  resolution,  cheering  lustily.  But 
success  was  now  hopeless,  for  nothing  could  stand 
against  the  cool  precision  of  the  Yankee  fire.  The 

'  Testimony  of  James  HufliUe,  in  do.,  do.  *  Log  of  ComtUmHtih 
*  LiMt.  Ouuii' Addran.         ^  SufBon  J.  C.  J<iii€s' Report. 
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stump  of  the  fdtfa*s  foranast  was  ourried  away  by 
a  double-headed  shot,  the  mizsen-mast  fell,  the  gaff 
and  spanker  boom  were  shot  away,  also  the  main- 
yard,  and  finally  the  ensign  was  cut  down  by  a  shot, 
and  all  her  guns  absolutely  silenced  ;  when  at  4.0$ 
the  Constitution,  thinking  her  adversary  had  struck,' 
ceaseci  liring,  hauled  aboard  her  tacks,  and  passed 
across  her  adversary's  bows  to  windward,  with  her 
top-sails,  jib,  and  spanker  set.  A  few  minutes  after- 
ward the  jfavas  main-rnast  fell,  leaving  her  a  sheer 
hulk.  The  Constitution  assumed  a  wcatherly  posi- 
tion, and  spent  an  hour  in  repairing  damages  and 
securing  her  masts ;  then  she  wore  and  stood  tow- 
ard her  enemy,  whose  flag  was  again  f^ying^,  but 
only  for  bravado,  for  as  soon  as  the  Constitution 
Stood  across  her  forefoot  she  struck.  At  5.25  she 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Lieutenant  Parker,  1st 
of  the  Constitutwn^  in  one  of  the  latter's  only  two 
remaining  boats. 

The  American  ship  had  suffered  comparatively 
little.  But  a  few  round  shot  had  struck  her  hull, 
one  of  which  carried  away  the  wheel;  one  t8> 
pounder  went  through  the  mlssen-mast ;  the  fore- 
mast, main-top-mast,  and  a  few  other  spars  were 
sUgfatly  wounded,  and  the  running  rigging  and 
shrouds  were  a  good  deal  cut ;  but  in  an  hour  she 
was  again  in  good  fighting  trim.  Her  loss  amounted 
to  8  seamen  and  i  marine  killed ;  the  5th  lieuteiw 
ant,  John  C  Aylwin,  and  3  seamen,  mortal^. 
Commodore  Bainbridge  and  13  seamen,  severe^, 
and  7  seamen  and  3  marines,  slightly  wounded; 
in  all  13  killed  and  mortally  wounded,  and  33 
wounded  severely  and  slightly* 

'  Log  of  the  Ctm^UmHm  (m  ^ven  in  Btiabridge'i  letterX 
'  Kapoft  o(  Sugfon  AoMt  A.  Bfaas. 
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"The  3^am  sustaiaed  uncqnalled  injuries  beyond 
the  CMsHhttwrn"  says  the  British  account.*  These 
have  already  been  given  in  detail ;  she  was  a  riddled 
and  entirely  dismasted  hulk.  Her  loss  (for  discus- 
sion of  which  see  farther  on)  was  48  killed  (includ- 
ing Captain  Henry  Lambert,  who  died  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  action,  and  five  midshipmen),  and 
102  wounded,  among  them  Lieutenant  Henry  Ducie 
Chads,  Lieutenant  of  Marines  David  Davies,  Com- 
mander John  Marshall,  Lieut.  James  Saunders,  the 
boatswain,  James  Humble,  mastcfi  Batty  Robinson, 
and  four  midshipmen. 

In  this  action  both  ships  displayed  equal  gal- 
lantry and  seamanship.  "  The  !fatfa,**  says  Com- 
modore Bainbridge,  **  was  exceedingly  well  handled 
and  bravely  fought.  Poor  Captain  Lambert  was  a 
distinguished  and  gallant  officer,  and  a  most  worthy 
man,  whose  death  I  sincerely  regret."  The  ma- 
noeuvring on  both  sides  was  excellent ;  Captain 
Lambert  ii^^cd  the  advantage  which  his  ship  pos- 
sessed in  her  superior  speed  most  skilfully,  always 
endeavoring  to  run  across  his  adversary's  bows  and 
rake  him  when  he  had  forereached,  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  the  equal  skill  which  his  antagonist  dl^ 
played  that  he  was  foiled,  the  length  of  the  com- 
bat being  due  to  the  number  of  evolutions.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  Americans  was  in  their 
gunneiy.  The  fire  of  the  Java  was  both  less  rapid 
and  less  well  directed  than  that  of  her  antagonist; 
the  difference  of  force  against  her  was  not  heavy, 
being  about  as  ten  is  to  nine,  and  was  by  no  means 
enough  to  account  for  the  almost  fivefold  greater 
loss  she  suffered. 


*  *«  Naval  Ghfoaida^''  adi,  48S. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  diagram  of  the  battle.  It  dif* 
fers  from  both  of  the  official  accounts,  as  these  con* 
flict  greatly  both  as  to  time  and  as  regards  some  of 
the  evolutions.  I  geneially  talce  the  mean  in  cases 
of  difference;  for  example, Commodoie  Bainbridge's 
report  makes  the  ^ht  endure  but  I  hour  and  55 
minutes.  Lieutenant  Chads'  2  hours  and  2$  minutes : 
I  have  made  it  2  hours  and  10  minutes,  etc.,  etc 

The  tonnage  and  weight  of  metal  of  the  comba* 
tants  have  already  been  stated;  I  will  give  the 
complements  shortly.  The  following  is  the 

COMPARATIVB  FORCE  AND  LOSS. 

Tons.      Weight  Metal.    No.  Mea.  LoM. 

Cansti/tldm  1576  654  475  34 

Juva  576  406  I  JO 


lUUthre  Rel&tiTe  LoM 

Force.  iofiktad. 

CamtUutim               '  loo  loo 

S9  33 


In  hardly  another  action  of  the  war  do  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  respective  forces  diifer  so  widely  ;  the 
official  British  letter  makes  their  total  of  men  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action  377,  of  whom  Commodore 
Bainbridge  officially  reports  that  he  paroled  378! 
The  Ikitish  state  their  loss  in  killed  and  mortally 
wounded  at  24;  Commodore  Bainbridge  reports  that 
the  dead  alone  amounted  to  nearly  60  !  Usually  I 
have  taken  each  commander's  account  of  his  own 
force  and  loss,  and  I  should  do  so  now  if  it  were  not 
that  the  British  accounts  differ  among  themselves, 
and  whenever  they  relate  to  the  Americans,  are  flat* 
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ly  contfadicted  by  the  affidavits  of  the  latter*s  oflU 
cere.  The  British  first  handicap  themselves  by  the 
statemeiit  that  the  sargeon  of  the  CMStittOwn  was 
an  Irishman  and  lately  an  assistant  sargeon  in  the 
British  navy  Naval  Chronicle/*  xxix,  452) ;  which 
draws  from  Surgeon  Amos  A*  Evans  a  solmn  state- 
ment in  the  Boston  Gasette  that  he  was  bom  in 
Maryland  and  was  never  in  the  British  navy  in  his 
life.  Then  Surgeon  Jones  of  the  Java,  in  his  offi« 
cial  report,  after  giving  his  own  killed  and  mortally 
wounded  at  24,  says  that  the  Americans  lost  in  all 
about  60,  and  that  4  of  their  am[U!t;itions  perished 
under  his  own  eyes ;  whereupon  Surgeon  Evans 
makes  the  statement  [Nt/fs'  Register,  vi,  p.  35), 
backed  up  by  affidavits  of  his  brother  officers, 
that  in  all  he  had  but  five  amputations,  of  whom 
only  one  died,  and  that  one,  a  month  after  Surgeon 
Jones  had  left  the  ship.  To  meet  the  assertions  of 
Lieutenant  Chads  that  he  began  action  with  but 
377  men,  the  Constitution  s  officers  produced  the 
Java  5  muster-roll,  dated  Nov,  17th,  or  five  days 
after  she  had  sailed,  which  showed  446  persons,  of 
whom  20  had  been  put  on  board  a  prize.  The 
presence  of  this  large  number  of  supernumeraries  on 
board  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Java  was 
carrying  out  Lieutenant-General  Hislop,  the  newly« 
appointed  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  his  suite,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the  crews  for  the  ComwaUiSf  74, 
and  gun^loops  ChameUm  and  Icarut;  she  also  con- 
tained stores  for  those  two  ships. 

Besides  conflicting  with  the  American  reports,  the 
British  statements  contradict  one  another.  The 
official  published  report  gives  but  two  midshipmen 
as  killed ;  while  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  **  Naval 
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Chronicle  '"  (vol.  xxix,  p.  452)  contains  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  jfavas  lieutenants,  in  which  he  states 
that  there  were  five.  Finally,  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  found  on  board  the  ConstitutioUt  after  the 
prisoners  had  left,  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  H.  D. 
Cornick,  dated  Jan.  i,  181 3,  and  addressed  to  Lieu- 
tenant Peter  V.  Wood,  22d  Regiment,  foot,  in  which 
he  states  that  65  of  their  men  were  killed.  James 
("Naval  Occurrences")  gets  around  this  by  stat- 
ing that  it  was  probably  a  forgery  ;  but,  aside  from 
the  improbability  of  Commodore  Bainbridgebeinga 
forger,  this  could  not  be  so,  for  nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  for  the  British  lieutenant  to  have 
denied  having  written  it,  which  he  never  did.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  would  be  ver/  likely  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  the 
yav^s  own  officers  should  overestimate  the  latter^s 
loss.' 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  find 
446  men  on  board  the  yam  by  her  own  muster-list ; 
3^S  of  these  were  paroled  by  Commodore  Bainbridge 
at  San  Salvador;  24  men  were  acknowledged  by 
the  enemy  to  be  killed  or  mortally  wounded ;  20 
were  absent  in  a  prize,  leaving  24  unaccounted 
for,  who  were  undoubtedly  slain. 

The  British  loss  was  thus  48  men  killed  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  102  wounded  severely  and 
slightly.  The  Java  was  better  handled  and  more 
desperately  defended  than  the  Macedonian  or  even 

'  For  an  accoimt  of  the  shamelew  comaptioo  then  exi»ling  in  the 
N«vri  AdninbtsatkMi  of  Gmt  Brititn,  see  Loid  DmidkMMld**^*  Avto- 

biography  of  a  seaman."    The  letters  of  the  commanders  were  often 
nrbled,  as  is  mentioned  by  Brentcm.     Among  numerous  cases 
m$!t  he  giret,  mvf  be  oMBtioMd  Uie  aittiiig  evt  of  IIm  dmvMr* 
v>!i('rc  he  distinctly  says,  "our  loss  was  much  greater  dm  1PM 
acknowledged,"  (VoL  i,  p.  S05>  edition  of  1837.) 
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the  GuirrHrif  and  the  odds  against  her  were  much 
smatter;  so  Ae  caused  her  opponent  greater  los8» 
though  her  gunnery  was  no  better  than  theirs. 

Lieutenant  Paiker,  prize-master  of  the  yaifm^  re> 
moved  all  the  prisoners  and  baggage  to  the  Consiu 
tution,  and  reported  the  prize  to  be  in  a  very  dis> 
abled  state ;  owing  partly  to  this,  but  more  to  the 
long  distance  from  home  and  the  great  danger  there 
was  of  recapture,  Commodore  Bainbridge  destroyed 
her  on  the  31st,  and  then  made  sail  for  San  Salva- 
dor. "Our  gallant  enemy,"  reports  Lieutenant 
Chads,  has  treated  us  most  geaerously";  and 
Lieutenant-General  Hislop  presented  the  Commo- 
dore With  a  very  handsome  sword  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  treated 
the  prisoners. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  his  frigate's  injuries,  but 
especially  because  of  her  decayed  condition,  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge  sailed  from  San  Salvador  on  Jan. 
6,  181 3,  reaching  Boston  Feb.  27th,  after  his  four 
months'  cruise.  At  San  Salvador  he  left  the  Hornet 
still  blockading  the  Bonne  Cttoyome, 

In  order  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  sec  us,*'  i  shall 
again  quote  from  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,'  as 
his  opinions  are  certainly  well  worthy  of  attention 
both  as  to  these  first  three  battles,  and  as  to  the 
lessons  they  teach.  When  the  American  Congress 
declared  war  on  England  in  18 12,"  he  says,  "it 
seemed  as  if  this  unequal  conflict  would  crush  her 
navy  in  the  act  of  being  bom ;  instead,  it  but  fertiU 
ized  the  germ.  It  is  only  since  that  epoch  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  rank  among  maritime  pow- 
ers.   Some  combats  of  frigates,  corvettes,  and  brigs, 

'**GMm*MttttiiMi,''ii,s84(P^  itti),  ^ 
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insignificant  without  doubt  as  regards  material  re- 
suits,  sufficed  to  break  the  charm  which  protected 
the  standard  of  St.  George,  and  taught  Europe  what 
she  could  have  already  learned  from  some  of  our 
combats,  if  the  louder  noise  of  our  defeats  bad  not 
drowned  the  glory,  that  the  only  invincibles  on  the 
sea  are  good  seamen  and  good  artillerists, 

"  The  English  covered  the  ocean  with  their  crui»i 
ers  when  this  unknown  navy,  composed  of  six  frig- 
ates and  a  £ew  small  craft  hitherto  hardly  numbered, 
dared  to  establish  its  cruisers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  British  power. 
But  already  the  Constitution  had  captured  the  Guer-' 
rikrt  and  yam,  the  United  States  had  made  a  prize 
of  the  Macedonian^  the  Wasp  of  the  Frolic,  and  the 
Hornet  of  the  Peacock,  The  honor  of  the  new  flag 
was  established.  England,  humiliated,  tried  to  at- 
tribute her  multiplied  reverses  to  the  unusual  size  of 
the  vessels  which  Congress  had  had  constructed  in 
1/99^  and  which  did  the  figihting  in  I$I2.  She 
wished  to  refuse  them  the  name  of  frigates,  and 
called  them>  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason, 
disguised  line-of4>attle  ships.  Since  then  all  mari- 
time powers  have  copied  these  gigantic  modeb,  as 
the  result  of  the  war  of  i8i3  obliged  England  her- 
self to  change  her  naval  material ;  but  if  they  had 
employed,  instead  of  frigates,  cut^lown  74's  (vais- 
seaux  ras^s),  it  would  still  be  difBcult  to  explain  the 
prodigious  success  of  the  Americans.    *   •  ♦ 

**  In  an  engaEremcnt  which  terminated  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  the  English  fi  igatc  Gucrrihre^  com- 
pletely dismasted,  had  fifteen  men  killed,  sixty- 
three  wounded,  and  more  than  thirty  shot  below  the 
water-line.    She  sank  twelve  hours  after  the  combat. 
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The  C^HMtthtimff  on  the  contnuy,  had  but  seven 
men  lolled  and  seven  wounded,  and  did  not  lose  a 
masL  As  soon  as  she  had  replaced  a  few  cut  ropes 
and  changed  a  few  saik,  she  was  in  condftiont  even 
by  the  testimony  of  the  British  historian,  to  take 
another  Guerrih^e.  The  United  States  took  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  capture  the  Macedonian^  and  the  same 
difTcrLHcc  made  itself  felt  in  the  damage  suffered  by 
the  two  ships.  The  Macrdojtiati  h:i(l  lier  masts  sliat- 
tered,  two  of  her  main-deck  and  ail  her  spar-deck 
guns  disabled  ;  more  than  a  hundred  shot  had  pene- 
trated the  hull,  and  over  a  third  of  the  crew  had 
suffered  by  the  hostile  fire.  The  American  frigate, 
on  the  contrar>^  had  to  regret  but  five  men  killed 
and  seven  wounded ;  her  guns  had  been  fired 
each  sixty-six  times  to  the  MaccdoMuin  s  thirty-six. 
The  combat  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Java  lasted 
two  hours,  and  was  the  most  bloody  of  these  three 
engagements.  The  Java  only  struck  when  she  had 
been  razed  like  a  sheer  hulk  ;  she  had  twenty-two 

men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  two  wounded. 
««««•« 

*^This  war  should  be  studied  with  unceasing  diU* 
gence ;  the  pride  of  two  peoples  to  whom  naval 
affairs  are  so  generally  familiar  has  cleared  all  the 
details  and  laid  bare  all  the  episodes,  and  through 
the  sneers  which  the  victors  should  have  spafed» 
merely  out  ol  care  for  their  own  gloiy,  at  every  step 
can  be  seen  that  great  truth,  that  there  is  (N^y  suc- 
cess for  those  who  know  how  to  prepare  it. 
•  *•••* 

"  It  belongs  to  us  to  judge  impartially  these  marine 
events,  too  much  eaoJted  perhaps  by  a  national 
vanity  one  is  tempted  to  excuse.  Thie  Americans 
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showed,  in  the  War  of  i8i3|  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
resolution.  But  if,  as  they  have  asserted,  the 
chances  had  always  been  perfectly  equal  between 
them  and  their  advetBaries,  if  they  had  only  owed 
thetr  triumphs  to  the  intrepidity  of  Hull,  Decatur, 
and  Bainbridge,  there  would  be  for  us  but  Httle  in* 
terest  In  recalling  the  struggle.  We  need  not  sedc 
lessons  In  courage  outside  of  our  own  history.  On 
the  contrary,  what  Is  to  be  well  considered  Is  that 
the  ships  of  the  United  States  constantly  fought 
with  the  chances  In  their  favor,  and  it  is  on  this  that 
the  American  government  should  found  its  true 
title  to  gloiy.  *  *  *  The  Americans  In  i8l3 
had  secured  to  themselves  the  advantage  of  a  better 
organization  [than  the  English]." 

The  fight  between  the  CtmstiHttian  and  the  Java 
illustrates  best  the  proposition,  "  that  there  is  only 
success  for  those  who  know  how  to  prepare  it.** 
Here  the  odds  in  men  and  iiieial  were  only  about 
as  lo  to  9  in  favor  of  the  victors,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  might  have  been  reversed  without 
vitally  affecting  the  result.  In  the  fight  Lambert 
handled  his  ship  as  skilfully  as  Bainbridge  did  his; 
and  the  Java's  men  proved  by  their  indomitable 
courage  that  they  were  excellent  material.  The  Javas 
crew  was  new  shipped  for  the  voyage,  and  had  been 
at  sea  but  six  weeks  ;  in  the  Constitution  s  first  fight 
her  crew  had  been  aboard  of  her  but  Ji^'e  weeks. 
So  the  ciiances  should  have  been  nearly  equal,  and 
the  difference  in  figiiting  capacity  that  was  shown 
by  the  enormous  disparity  in  the  loss,  and  still 
more  in  the  damage  inflicted,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  officers  of  one  ship  had»  and  the  oflficers  of 
the  other  had  not,  trained  their  raw  crewSi  Tho 
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Constitution  s  men  were  not  **  picked,"  but  simply 
average  American  sailors,  ris  the  Javas  were  average 
British  sailors.   The  essential  diHerence  was  in  the 

training^. 

During  the  six  weeks  the  Java  was  at  sea  her  men 
had  fired  but  six  broadsides,  of  blank  cartridc^es ; 
during  the  first  five  weeks  the  Constitution  cruised, 
her  crew  were  incessantly  practised  at  firing  with 
blank  cartridges  and  also  at  a  target.'  The  Java^s 
crew  had  only  been  exercised  occasionally,  even  in 
pointing  the  guns,  and  when  the  captain  of  a  gun 
was  killed  the  effectiveness  of  the  piece  was  tenu 
porarily  ruined,  and,  moreover,  the  men  did  not 
work  together.  The  Constitution's  crew  were  exer. 
dsed  till  they  worked  like  machines,  and  yet  with 
enough  individuality  to  render  it  impossible  to  cripple 
a  gun  by  killing  one  man.  The  unpractised  British 
sailors  fired  at  random ;  the  trained  Americans  took 
asm.  The  British  marines  had  not  been  tau|^t  any 
thing  approximating  to  skirmishing  or  sharp^hoot* 
ing;  the  Americans  had.  The  British  saulors  had 
not  ev«n  been  trained  enough  in  the  ordinaiy  duties 
of  seamen ;  while  the- Americans  in  five  weeks  had 
been  rendered  almost  perfect.  The  former  were  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  in  an  emefgency  at  all  out  of  their 
own  line  of  woric;  they  were  helpless  when  the 
wreck  fell  over  their  guns,  when  the  Americans 
would  have  cut  it  away  In  a  jif!y.  As  we  learn 
from  Commodore  Morris'  Autobiography/'  each 
Yankee  sailor  could,  at  need»  do  a  little  carpentering 
or  sail-mending,  and  so  was  more  self-reliant.  The 

'  In  looking  thro^h  the  logs  of  the  Comtiintumf  Homttt  etc.,  we 
eoQtinMlly  find        entries  w  **  bent  to  qnnien,  exeidMd  tat  men 

at  the  great  parT^  "  "exercised  with  musketry,"  "exercised  the 
boarden,"  "  exercised  the  great  guns,  blaok  cartridges,  and  after- 
WMd  Mag  tttsk," 
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crew  had  been  trained  to  act  as  if  guided  by  one 

mind,  yet  each  man  retained  his  own  individuality. 
The  petty  officers  were  better  paid  than  in  Great 

Britain,  and  so  were  of  a  better  class  of  men, 
thoroughly  self-respecting  ;  the  Americans  soon  got 
their  subordinates  in  order,  while  the  British  did 
not.  To  sum  up  :  one  ship's  crew  had  been  tr  ained 
practically  and  thoroughly,  while  the  other  crew  was 
not  much  better  off  than  the  day  it  sailed  ;  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  this  is  a  good  test  of  the  eiHciency  of 
the  two  navies. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Vixen,  12,  Lieutenant  George  U. 
Read,  had  been  cruisin^f  off  the  M)uthcrn  coast;  on 
Nov,  22d  fell  in  with  tlie  Soid/imnptou.  32,  Captain 
Sir  James  Lucas  Vco,  and  was  captured  after  a  short 
but  severe  trial  of  speed.  Both  vessels  were  wrecked 
soon  afterward. 

The  Essex,  32,  Captain  David  Porter,  left  the  Del- 
aware on  Oct.  28th.  two  days  after  Commodore 
Batnbridge  had  left  Boston.  She  expectc  1  to  make 
a  veiy  long  cruise  and  so  carried  with  her  an  unus- 
ual quantity  of  stores  and  sixty  more  men  than  or* 
dinarily,  so  that  her  muster-roll  contained  319  names. 
Being  deep  in  the  water  she  reached  San  lago  after 
Bainbridge  had  left.  Nothing  was  met  with  until 
after  the  Essex  had  crossed  the  equator  in  latitude 
30*  W.  on  Dec*  nth.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  a  sail  was  made  out  to  windward,  and  chased. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  it  was  overtaken,  and  strudc 
after  receiving  a  volley  of  musketry  which  killed  one 
man.  The  prise  proved  to  be  the  British  packet 
Noetom^  of  10  guns  and  31  men,  with  ts  5,000  in 
specie  aboard.  The  latter  was  taken  out,  and  the 
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HmUn  ient  home  with  Lieutenant  Finch  and  a 
prise  crew  of  1/  men,  but  was  recaptured  by  a 
British  frigate. 

The  next  appointed  rendezvous  was  the  Island  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha,  where  Captain  Porter  found 
a  letter  from  Commodore  Bainbridge,  informing 
hiiTi  that  the  other  vessels  were  olf  Cape  Tiio. 
Thither  cruised  Porter,  but  his  compatriots  had  left. 
On  the  29th  he  captured  an  English  merchant 
vessel;  and  he  was  still  cruising  when  the  year 
closed. 

The  year  1 812,  on  the  ocean»  ended  as  pfloriously 
as  it  had  begun.  In  four  victorious  hghts  the 
disparity  in  loss  had  been  so  great  as  to  sink  the 
disparity  of  force  into  insignificance.  Our  suc- 
cesses had  been  unaccompanied  by  any  important 
reverse.  Nor  was  it  alone  by  the  victories,  but  by 
the  cruises,  that  the  year  was  noteworthy.  The 
Yankee  men-of-war  sailed  almost  in  sight  of  the 
British  coast  and  right  in  the  tract  of  the  merchant 
fleets  and  their  armed  protectors.  Our  vessels  had 
shown  themselves  immensely  superior  to  their  foes* 

The  reason  of  these  striking  and  unexpected  suc- 
cesses was  that  our  navy  in  1812  was  the  exact  re- 
verse of  what  our  navy  is  now,  in  1882.  I  am  not 
alluding  to  the  personnel,  which  still  remains  exceU 
lent ;  but,  whereas  we  now  have  a  large  number  of 
worthless  ireasels,  standing  veiy  low  down  in  their 
lespecttve  classes,  we  then  possessed  a  few  vessels, 
each  unsurpassed  by  any  foreign  ship  of  her  class. 
To  bring  up  our  navy  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
stood  in  1 81 3  it  would  not  be  necessary  (although  in 
fcaltty  both  very  wise  and  in  the  end  very  economi* 
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cal)  to  spend  any  more  money  tliaa  at  fkneaent ;  only 

instead  of  using  it  to  patch  up  a  hundred  antiquat- 
ed  hulks,  it  should  be  employed  in  building  half  a 
dozen  ships  on  the  most  effective  model.  If  in  1812 
our  ships  had  borne  the  same  relation  to  the  British 
ships  that  they  do  now,  not  all  the  courage  and 
skill  of  our  sailors  would  have  won  us  a  single  suc- 
cess. As  it  was,  we  could  only  cope  with  the  lower 
rates,  and  had  no  vessels  to  oppose  to  the  great 
**  liners";  but  to-day  there  is  hardly  any  foreign 
ship,  no  matter  how  low  its  rate,  that  is  not  supe- 
rior to  the  corresponding  American  ones.  It  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  our  political  shortsightedness 
will  ever  enable  us  to  have  a  navy  that  is  first-class 
in  point  of  sit^c  ;  but  there  certainly  seems  no  rea- 
son why  what  ships  we  have  should  not  be  of  the 
very  best  quality.  The  effect  of  a  victory  is  two- 
fold, moral  and  material.  Had  we  been  as  roughly 
bandied  on  water  as  we  were  on  land  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  such  a  succession  of  disaster! 
would  have  had  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  the 
nation  at  large.  As  it  was,  our  victorious  sea^ 
^ht8»  while  they  did  not  inflict  any  material  dam. 
age  upon  the  colossal  sea-might  of  England,  had 
the  most  important  results  in  the  feelings  they 
produced  at  home  and  even  abroad.  Of  course 
they  were  magnified  absurdly  by  most  of  out 
writers  at  the  time;  but  tfaey  do  not  need  to  be 
magnified,  for  as  they  are  any  American  can  look 
back  upon  them  with  the  keenest  national  pride. 
For  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  England  had  had 
no  equal  on  the  sea;  and  now  she  suddenly 
found  one  in  the  untried  navy  of  an  almost  wt 
known  power. 
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BRITISH  VESSELS  CAPTURED  OR  DESTROYED  111 


49 

«,34o 

'  49 

1*325 

Jma 

49 

t>54o 

«9 

477 

AM 

•o 

3«S 

|S6 

4,So7 

19 

477 

167 

4.330 

AMERICAN  VESSELS  CAPTURED  OR  DESTROYED. 


Mum. 


Wasp  18  450 

Nataiit*s  14  185 

^wcen  14  185 


VBSSILS  BUILT  IN  i8M, 


Nonsuch  Schooner  14  148  Charleston  $15,000 
Carolina      Schooner  14     230  "  8,743 

Lomsiafia     Ship       16     341      New  Oiiem  15,500 
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PRIZES  warn.* 

Fresident  J 

United  States  % 

ConsHiuHon  9 

Congress  • 

Sittat  St 
Wasp  • 
Hornet  1 

6 

SmaaO^  5 



*TlMte  eaa  00I7  t>e  aypuwdmatdy  given ;  the  records  are  oftei 

incfrmplcte  or  contradictory,  especially  ns  repnrds  the  snuUI  ClsiU 
Mo&t  accoanu  do  aol  giYO     anjf  ncuu  t^e  tuii  Buiab»> 


CHAPTER  IV, 


tSll. 


ON  TH£  LAKES. 


PtoaJMOUunr^The  eombatAnts  starting  neariy  oo  an  tqnaltti^—Difficuhiet 

of  cfffitlnp  a  naval  ff^rce— Difficulty  of  comparing  the  force  of  the  rival  squad* 
rons — MeagreQe5i!<(  of  the  published  accounts — Unreliability  of  James — Oht* 
no— Rrtnordinary  nature  of  the  Americaa  squadron— CaiuuUaa  t^WidtiBtt 
forming;  only  a  kind  of  water  mi!i'_:a -Sackctt's  Harbor  feebly  attacked  by 
CBBmodore  Earle— Commodore  C.hauncy  bombards  ^  ork— Eats— Lieateoaot 


mMtaptmtmVtmlht^  mACmlmUmim  P—WiftJ  •i»«dtll«ii  of  lia» 

A  T  the  time  wc  are  treating  of,  the  State  of 


Maine  was  so  sparsely  settled,  and  covered 
with  such  a  dense  growth  of  forest,  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  either  of  the  contcnciing 
parties  to  advance  an  army  through  its  territory. 
A  continuation  of  the  same  wooded  and  mountain- 
ous district  protected  the  northern  ]:)art<=;  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  while  in  New  York  the 
Adirondack  region  was  an  impenetrable  wilderness. 
It  thus  came  about  that  the  northern  boundary  was 
formed,  for  military  purposes,  by  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Erie,  the  Niagara,  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and,  after  an  interval,  by  Lake  Champlain.  The 
road  into  the  States  by  the  latter  ran  close  along 
shore,  and  without  a  naval  force  the  invader  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  protect  his  flanks,  and  would 
probably  have  his  communications  cut.  This  lake, 
however,  was  almost  wholly  within  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  become  of  importance  till  tow<* 
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aid  the  end  of  the  war.  Upon  it  were  two  Ameii* 
can  gun-boats,  regularly  ofllcered  and  mannedt  and 
for  such  smooth  water  sufficiently  effective  vessels. 

What  was  at  that  time  the  western  part  of  the 
northern  frontier  became  the  main  theatre  of  mil- 
itary operations^  and  as  it  presented  largely  a  water 
front,  a  naval  force  was  an  indispensable  adjunct,  * 
the  command  of  the  lakes  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. As  these  lakes  were  Btted  for  the  ma- 
noeuvring of  ships  of  the  largest  stze»  the  operations 
upon  them  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  on  the 
ocean,  and  properly  belong  to  naval  and  not  lo  iiiil- 
ftary  history.  But  while  on  the  ocean  America 
started  with  too  few  ships  to  enable  her  really  to 
do  any  serious  harm  to  her  antagonist,  on  the  in- 
land waters  the  two  sides  began  very  nearly  on  an 
equality.  The  chief  regular  forces  either  belligerent 
possessed  were  on  Lake  Ontario.  Here  the  United 
States  had  a  man-of-war  brig,  the  Oneida^  of  240 
tons,  carryini;  16  24-pound  carronades,  manned 
by  experienced  seamen,  and  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  M.  T.  Woolsey.  Great  Britain  pos- 
sessed the  Royal  George,  22,  Prince  Rege^it,  16,  liarl 
of  Moira,  14,  Glouccsitr ,  \o,  Seneca,  8,  and  Stmco,  8, 
all  under  the  command  of  a  Commodore  Earle  ;  but 
though  this  force  was  so  much  the  more  powerful 
it  was  very  inefficient,  not  being  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  regular  navy,  the  sailors  being  undis- 
ciplined, and  the  officers  totally  without  experience^ 
never  having  been  really  trained  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. From  these  causes  it  resulted  that  the  strug- 
gle on  the  lakes  was  to  be  a  work  as  much  of  creating 
as  of  using  a  navy.  On  the  seaboard  success  came 
to  those  who  made  best  use  of  the  ships  that  had 
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already  been  built ;  on  the  lakes  the  real  contest  lay 
in  the  building.  And  building  an  inland  navy  was 
no  ca^y  task.  The  country  around  the  lakes, 
especially  on  the  south  side,  was  still  very  sparsely 
settled,  and  all  the  American  naval  supplies  had  to 
be  brought  from  the  seaboard  cities  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  There  was  no  canal  or  other 
means  of  communication,  except  very  poor  roads 
intermittently  relieved  by  transportation  on  the 
Mohawk  and  on  Oneida  Lake,  when  they  were  navi- 
gable. Supplies  were  thus  brought  up  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  with  tedious  delays  and  great  difficulty  ; 
and  bad  weather  p  :t  a  stop  to  all  travel.  Very 
little  indeed,  beyond  timber,  could  be  procured  at 
the  stations  on  the  lakes.  Still  a  few  scattered 
villages  and  small  towns  had  grown  up  on  the 
shores,  whose  inhabitants  were  largely  engaged  in 
the  carrying  trade.  The  vessels  used  for  the  pur* 
pose  were  generally  small  sloops  or  schooners,  swift 
and  fairly  good  sailors,  but  very  shallow  and  not 
fitted  for  rough  weather.  The  frontiersmen  them- 
selves,  whether  Canadian  or  American,  were  bold, 
hardy  seamen,  and  when  properly  trained  and  led 
made  excellent  man-of-war's  men;  but  on  the  Amer« 
ican  side  they  were  too  few  in  number,  and  too  un> 
tfained  to  be  made  use  of,  and  the  seamen  had  to 
come  from  the  coast.  But  the  Canadian  shores  had 
been  settled  longer,  tilie  inhabitants  were  more  numer> 
ous,  and  by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  countiy 
was  easy  of  access  to  Great  Britain;  so  that  the  seat 
of  war,  as  regafds  getting  naval  supplies,  and  even 
men,  was  nearer  to  Great  Britain  than  to  us.  Oar 
enemies  also  possessed  in  addition  to  the  squadron 
00  Lake  Oataiio  another  00  Lake  fifii^coiiristing  of 
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the  (^um  CharhiUt  if,  LadyPtivost,  13,  Jlimtgr,  to, 
Cdledwia,  3,  Little  BeU^  2,  and  Ckippeway^  2.  These 
two  aquadfons  furnished  tnuning  schools  for  some 
five  hundred  Canadian  seamen,  whom  a  short  course 
of  discipline  under  eaq;»erienced  officers  sufficed  to 
render  as  good  men  as  their  British  friends  or 
American  foes.  Veiy  few  British  seamen  ever 
reached  Lake  Erie  (according  to  James,  not  over 
fifty)  ;  but  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  afterward  on 
Lake  Champlain,  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  crews, 
picked  seamen,  sent  out  by  government  expressly 
for  service  on  the  Canada  lakes.** '  As  the  contraiy 
has  sometimes  been  asserted  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  Admiral  Codrington  states  that  no 
want  of  seamen  contributed  to  the  British  disasters 
on  the  hikes,  a^.  ihcir  su:uships  at  Quebec  had  men 
drafted  from  them  for  that  service  till  their  crews 
were  utterly  depleted.'  I  am  bound  to  state  that 
while  I  think  that  on  the  ocean  our  sailorti  showed 
themselves  superior  to  their  opponents,  especially  in 
gun  practice,  on  the  lakes  the  men  of  the  ri^ 
fleets  were  as  evenly  matched,  in  skill  and  courage, 
as  could  well  be.  The  difference,  when  there  was 
any,  appeared  in  the  officers,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
builders  ;  which  was  the  more  creditable  to  us,  as  in 
the  bcj:yinning  we  were  handicapped  b}-  the  fact  that 
the  British  already  had  a  considerable  number  of 
war  vessels,  while  we  had  but  one. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  interrupt  navigation  be- 
tween Erie  and  Ontario;  so  there  were  three  inde- 
pendent centres  of  naval  operations  on  the  northern 
frontier.    The  first  was  on  Lake  Champlain,  where 

»  Jamct,  H  353. 

'  Manoin,  i.  3IS»  rafmiiig  cipsddty  to  biUla  ol  Clw 
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only  the  Americans  possessed  any  force,  and,  singu- 
lai^  enough,  this  was  the  only  place  where  the 
British  showed  more  enterprise  In  ship-buildiog 
than  we  did.  Next  came  Lalee  Ontario^  where 
both  sides  made  their  greatest  efforts,  but  where 
the  result  was  indecisive,  though  the  bahmce  of  suc- 
cess was  slightly  inclined  toward  us.  Our  naval 
station  was  at  Sackett's  Harbor;  that  of  our  foes  at 
Kingston.  The  third  field  of  operations  was  Lake 
Erie  and  the  waters  above  it.  Here  both  sides 
showed  equal  daring  and  skill  in  the  fighting,  and 
our  advantage  must  be  ascribed  to  the  energy  and 
success  with  wiiich  we  built  and  equipped  vessels. 
Originally  we  had  no  force  at  all  on  these  waters, 
while  several  vessels  were  opposed  to  us.  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  British  and  Canadian 
governments  should  have  been  so  supine  as  to  per- 
mit  their  existing  force  to  go  badly  armed,  and  so 
unenterprising  as  to  build  but  one  additional  ship, 
when  they  could  easily  have  preserved  their  supe- 
riority. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  full  and  fair  account 
of  the  lake  campaigns.  The  inland  navies  were 
created  especially  for  the  war,  and,  after  it  were 
allowed  to  decay,  so  that  the  records  of  tlie  tonnage, 
armament,  and  crews  are  hard  to  get  at.  Of  course, 
where  everything  had  to  be  created,  the  services 
could  not  have  the  regular  character  of  those  on  the 
ocean.  The  vessels  employed  were  of  widely  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  this  often  renders  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  correctly  estimate  the  relative  force  of  two 
opposing  squadrons.  While  the  Americans  were 
building  their  lake  navy,  they,  as  makeshifts,  made 
use  of  some  ofdinaiy  merchant  schooners,  which 
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were  purchased  and  fitted  up  with  one  or  two  lon^ 

heavy  guns  each.  These  gun-vessels  had  no  quar* 
ters,  and  suffered  under  all  the  other  disadvantages 
which  make  a  merchant  vessel  inferior  to  a  regularly 
constructed  man-of-war.  The  chief  trouble  was  lhat 
in  a  heavy  sea  they  had  a  strong  tendency  to  cap- 
size, and  were  so  unsteady  that  the  guns  could  not 
be  aimed  when  any  wind  was  blowing.  Now,  if  a 
few  of  these  schooners,  mounting  long  32's,  encoun- 
tered a  couple  of  man-of-war  brigs,  armed  with  car- 
ronades,  which  side  was  strongest?  In  smooth 
water  the  schooners  had  the  advantage,  and  in 
rough  weather  ihey  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  brigs;  so  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  at 
the  true  worth  of  such  a  contest,  as  each  side  would 
be  tolerably  sure  to  insist  that  the  weather  was  such 
as  to  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  other.  In  ail 
the  battles  and  skirmishes  on  Champlain,  Erie,  and 
Huron,  at  least  there  was  no  room  left  for  doubt  as 
to  who  were  the  victors.  But  on  Lake  Ontario 
there  was  never  any  decisive  struggle,  and  whenever 
an  encounter  occurred,  each  commodore  always 
claimed  that  his  adversary  had  '*  declined  the  com- 
bat" though  "much  superior  in  strength."  It  is, 
of  course,  almost  impossible  to  find  out  which  really 
did  decline  the  combat,  for  the  official  letters  flatly 
contradict  each  other;  and  it  is  often  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  discover  where  the  superiority  in  force  ]ay» 
when  the  fleets  differed  so  widely  in  character  as 
was  the  case  In  1813.  Then  Commodore  Chaunc/s 
squadron  consisted  largely  of  schooners;  their  long, 
heavy  guns  made  his  total  foot  up  in  a  very  impos- 
ing manner*  and  similar  gun-vessels  did  very  good 
work  oa  Lake  £rie ;  so  Commodore  Yeo^  and  more 
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especially  Commodore  Yeo's  admirers,  exalted  these 
schooners  to  the  skies,  and  conveyed  the  impression 
that  they  were  most  formidable  craft,  by  means  of 
which  Cliauncy  ought  to  have  won  great  victories. 
Yet  when  Yeo  captured  two  of  them  he  refused  to 
let  them  even  cruise  with  his  fleet,  and  they  were 
sent  back  to  act  as  coast  gun-boats  and  transports, 
which  certainly  would  not  have  been  done  had  they 
been  fitted  to  render  any  effectual  assistance. 
Again,  one  night  a  squall  came  on  and  the  two 
largest  schooners  went  to  the  bottom,  which  did  not 
tend  to  increase  the  confidence  felt  in  the  others. 
So  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  but  very 
smooth  water  ilie  schooners  could  almost  he  counted 
out  of  the  fight.  Then  the  question  arises  in  any 
given  case,  was  the  water  smooth?  And  the  testis 
mony  is  as  conflicting  as  ever. 

It  is  not  too  easy  to  reconcile  the  official  letters  of 
the  commanders,  and  it  is  still  harder  to  get  at  the 
truth  from  either  the  American  or  British  histories. 
Cooper  is  very  inexact,  and,  moreover,  paints  every 
thing  coiih  ur  derou^  pa}ring  no  attention  to  the  Brit* 
tsh  side  of  the  question,  and  distributing  so  much 
pfalse  to  everybody  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  it  really  belongs.  Still,  he  is  very  useful, 
for  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  events  he  narrates, 
and  could  get  much  information  about  them  at  first 
hand,  from  the  actofs  themselves.  James  is  almost 
the  colly  British  authority  on  the  subject ;  but  he  is 
not  neariy  as  reliable  as  when  dealing  with  the 
ocean  contests,  most  of  this  part  of  his  work  being 
taken  up  with  a  succession  of  acrid  soliloquies  on 
the  moral  defects  of  the  American  character.  The 
British  records  for  this  extraordinary  service  on  the 
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iakes  were  not  at  all  carefiiU/  kept,  and  so  James  is 
not  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  more  or 
less  closely  to  official  documents,  but  lets  his  imagi* 
nation  run  loose.  On  the  ocean  and  seaboard  his 
account  of  the  British  force  can  generally  be  relied 
upon ;  but  on  the  lakes  his  authority  is  questionable 
in  every  thing  relating  either  to  friends  or  foes» 
This  is  the  more  exasperating  because  it  is  done 
wilfully,  when,  if  he  had  chosen,  he  could  have 
written  an  invaluable  history ;  he  must  often  have 
known  the  truth  when,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  he 
chose  either  to  suppress  or  alter  it.  Thus  he  ignores 
all  the  small  cutting  out  **  expeditions  in  which 
the  Americans  were  successful,  and  where  one 
would  like  to  hear  the  British  side.  For  example. 
Captain  Yeo  captured  two  schooners,  the  3^ulia  and 
Grawkr,  but  Chauncy  recaptured  both.  We  have 
the  American  account  of  this  recapture  in  full,  but 
James  does  not  even  hint  at  it»  and  blandly  puts 
down  both  vessels  in  the  total  "  American  loss  "  at 
the  end  of  his  smaller  work.  Worse  still,  when  the 
GrowUr  again  changed  hands,  he  counts  it  \\\  again, 
in  the  total,  as  if  it  were  aa  entirely  dificiciit  boat, 
although  he  invariably  rules  out  of  the  American 
list  all  recaptured  vessels.  A  more  serious  perver- 
eion  of  facts  are  his  statements  about  comparative 
tonnage.  This  was  at  that  time  measured  arbitra- 
rily, the  depth  of  hold  being  estimated  at  half  the 
breadth  of  beam ;  and  the  tonnage  of  our  lake 
vessels  was  put  down  exactly  as  if  they  were  reg- 
ular  ocean  cruisers  of  the  same  dimensions  in 
length  and  breadth.  But  on  these  inland  seas  the 
vessels  really  did  not  draw  more  than  half  as  much 
water  ait  on  the  ocean,  and  the  depth  wouid  ol 
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ecNirae  be  much  leas.  James,  in  comparing  the  ton- 
nage, gives  that  of  the  Americans  as  if  they  were 
regular  ocean  ships,  but  in  the  case  of  the  British 
vessels,  carefully  allows  for  their  shallowness,  al< 
though  professing  to  treat  the  two  classes  in  the 
same  way ;  and  thus  he  makes  out  a  most  striking 
and  purely  imaginary  difference.  The  best  example 
Is  furnished  by  his  accounts  of  the  fleets  on  Lake 
Erie.  The  captured  vessels  were  appraised  by  two 
captains  and  the  ship-builder,  Mr.  Henry  Eckford ; 
their  tonnage  being  computed  precisely  as  the  ton- 
nage of  the  American  vessels.  The  appraisement 
was  recorded  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  was 
first  made  public  by  Cooper,  so  that  it  could  not 
liiivc  been  done:  for  elicct.  Thus  nicasurcd  it  was 
found  that  the  tonnage  was  in  round  numbers  as 
follows :  Detroit,  490  tons ;  Queen  CJiarlotte,  400 ; 
Lady  Prroost,  230;  Hunter,  1 80;  Little  Belt,  90; 
Chtpprwav,  70.  James  mdkes  them  measure  respec- 
tively 305,  280,  120,  74,  54,  and  32  tons,  but  care- 
fully gives  the  American  ships  the  regular  sea  ton- 
nage. So  also  he  habitually  deducts  about  2$  per 
cent,  from  the  real  number  of  men  on  board  the 
British  ships  ;  as  regards  Lake  Erie  he  contradicts 
himself  so  much  that  he  doe*;  not  need  to  be  ex- 
posed from  outside  sources.  But  the  most  glaring 
and  least  excusable  misstatements  are  made  as  to 
the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  gives  the 
American  as  greatly  exceeding  the  British  force.  He 
leaches  this  conclusion  by  the  most  marvelloua  series 
of  garblings  and  misstatements.  First,  he  says  that 
the  Omfianet  and  the  Saratoga  were  of  nearly  equal 
tonnage.  The  Confiance  being  captured  was  placed 
on  our  naval  lists,  where  for  years  she  ranked  as  a 
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36-gun  fri0ate»  whfle  the  Sarai^iga  ranked  among 
the  24rgun  corvettes ;  and  by  actual  measurement 
the  former  was  half  as  large  again  as  the  latter.  He 
gives  the  C^JSancehut  270  men ;  one  of  her  officers, 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  London  Naval  Chronicle^ 
gives  her  over  3<X) ;  more  than  that  number  of  dead 
and  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  her.  He  misstates  the 
calibre  of  her  ^un^,  and  counts  out  two  of  them  be- 
cause they  were  used  through  the  bow-purts ; 
whereas,  from  the  method  in  which  she  made  her 
attack,  these  would  have  been  peculiarly  effective. 
The  guns  arc  given  accurately  by  Cooper,  on  the 
authority  of  an  officer*  who  was  on  board  the  Confi- 
ance  within  15  minutes  after  the  Linnet  struck,  and 
who  was  in  charge  ot  her  for  two  months. 

Then  James  states  that  there  were  but  10  British 
gallies,  while  Sir  George  Prevost's  ofHcial  account, 
as  well  as  all  the  American  authorities,  state  the 
number  to  be  12.  He  says  that  the  ttncli  grounded 
opposite  an  American  battery  before  the  engage- 
ment began,  while  in  reality  it  was  an  hour  after- 
ward, and  because  she  had  been  disabled  by  the 
shot  of  the  American  fleet.  The  galUes  were  hugely 
manned  by  Canadians,  and  James,  anxious  to  put 
the  blame  on  these  rather  than  the  British,  says 
that  they  acted  in  the  most  cowardly  way,  whereas 
In  reality  they  caused  the  Americans  more  trouble 
than  Downie's  smaller  sailing  vessels  did.  His  ac- 
count of  the  armament  of  these  vessels  differs  widely 
from  the  official  reports.  He  gives  the  Lmtut  and 
ChM  a  smaller  number  of  men  than  the  number  of 
prisoners  that  were  actually  taken  out  of  them,  not 

*  Vol.  xzxH,  p.  372.  Tlie  letter  dao  leji  tint  iHwdlr  fiwoC  htf 

racr  remained  unhurt. 
■  Lteatenant  £.  A.  F.  LaraUette. 
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Indudifig  the  dead.  Even  misstating  Downie's 
force  in  guns,  underestimating  the  number  of  his 
men,  and  leaving  out  two  of  his  gun-boats,  did  not 
content  James;  and  to  make  the  figures  show  a 

proper  disproportion,  he  says  (vol.  vi,  p.  504)  that 
he  shall  exclude  the  Finch  from  the  estimate,  be* 

cause  she  grounded,  and  half  of  the  gun-boats,  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  thc\-  acted  bravely.  Even 
were  these  assertions  true,  it  would  be  quite  as 
logical  for  an  American  writer  to  put  the  Oiesa- 
peake's  crew  down  as  only  200,  and  say  he  should 
exclude  the  other  men  from  the  estimate  because 
they  flinched;  and  to  exclude  all  the  guns  that 
were  disabled  by  shot,  would  be  no  worse  than  to 
exclude  the  Finch.  James'  manipulation  of  the 
figures  is  a  really  curious  piece  of  audacity.  Natu- 
rally, subsequent  British  historians  have  followed 
him  without  inquiry.  James' account  of  this  battle, 
alone,  amply  justifies  our  rejecting  his  narrative 
entirely,  as  far  as  affairs  on  the  lakes  go,  whenever 
it  conflicts  with  any  other  statement,  British  or 
American.  Even  when  it  does  not  conflict,  it  must 
be  followed  with  extreme  caution,  for  whenever  he 
goes  into  figures  the  only  thing  certain  about  them 
Is  that  they  are  wrong.  He  gives  no  details  at  all 
of  most  of  the  general  actions.  Of  these,  however, 
we  already  possess  excellent  accounts,  the  best 
being  those  in  the  "  Manual  of  Naval  Tactics,"  by 
Commander  J.  H.  Ward,  U.  S.  N.  (1859), 
Lossing's  "Field-Book  of  the  War  of  181 2,"  and 
Cooper^s  "Naval  Histoiy."  The  chief  difficulty 
occurs  in  connection  with  matters  on  Lake  Ontario,* 

'Theaooomitiel  the  two  oomauiiden  on  Lake  Ontuio  tie  aidiffi* 

cult  to  reconcUe  as  are  those  of  the  contending  admirals  in  the  battles 
iHiidk  the  I>atcli  waged  againjit  the  English  and  French  during  the 
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where  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
perfect  patchwork  of  authors  and  even  newspapers, 

for  the  details,  using  Nilis'  /vri^isfcr  and  James  as 
mutual  correctives.  The  armaments  and  equip- 
ments being  so  irregular  I  have  not,  as  in  other 
cases,  made  any  allowance  for  the  short  weight  of 
the  American  shot,  as  here  the  British  may  have 
suffered  under  a  similar  disadvantage  ;  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  on  these  inland 
waters  the  seamen  of  the  two  navies  seem  to  have 
been  as  evenly  matched  in  courage  and  skill  as  was 
possible.  They  were  of  exactly  the  same  stock, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  among  and  under,  but 
entirely  distinct  from,  the  Canadian-Plngli^h,  fou_];ht 
the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Canadian-French; 
and  even  these  had  been  trained  by  Englishmen, 
were  led  by  English  captains,  fought  on  ships  built 
by  English  gold,  and  with  English  weapons  and 
disciplinci 

ON  LAKE  ONTAiaa 

There  being,  as  already  explained,  three  inde- 
pendent centres  of  inland  naval  opefations»  the 
events  at  each  will  be  considered  separately. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  Lieutenant  Woolsey, 
with  the  Omida,  was  stationed  at  Sackett's  Harbor» 
which  was  protected  at  the  entrance  by  a  small 
fort  with  a  battery  composed  of  one  long  52.  The 

jtan  i67jKi675.   In  eveiy  one  of  De  RnTter**  last  rix  battles  each 

side  regularly  claimed  Ihe  victory,  although  there  can  be  but  liule 
<ioubt  that  on  the  whole  the  strategical,  and  probably  the  tactical, 
advantage  remained  with  De  Ruyter.  Every  htsiorian  ought  to  feel 
a  sense  of  the  luo  t  lively  gratituie  toward  Nelson;  in  his  various 
encounters  he  never  left  any  possible  room  (or  dispute  as  to  which 
lide  had  cone  o«t  fint  bat. 
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Canadian  squadron  of  six  ships,  mounting  nearly 
80  guns,  was  of  course  too  strong  to  be  med- 
dled with.  Indeedt  had  the  Rojfal  Georgty  22,  the 
lafgest  vessel,  been  commanded  by  a  regular  Brit- 
ish seapofiicer,  she  would  have  been  perfectly  com- 
petent  to  take  both  the  Oneida  and  Sackett's  Har- 
bor; but  before  the  Canadian  commodore,  Earle, 
made  up  his  mind  to  attack,  Lieut.  Woolsey  had 
time  to  make  one  or  two  short  cruises,  doing  some 
damage  among  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  igih  of  July  Earle's  ships  appeared  off  the 
Harbor ;  the  Oneida  was  such  a  dull  sailor  that  it 
was  useless  for  her  to  try  to  escape,  so  she  was 
hauled  up  under  a  bank  where  she  raked  the  en- 
trance, and  her  off  guns  landed  and  mounted  on 
the  shore,  while  Lieut.  Woolsey  took  charge  of  the 
*•  battery/*  or  long  32,  in  the  fort.  The  latter  was 
the  only  gun  that  was  of  much  use,  for  after  a  des- 
ultory cannonade  of  about  an  hour,  Earle  with* 
drew,  having  suffered  very  little  damage,  inflicted 
none  at  all,  and  proved  himself  and  his  subordi^ 
nates  to  be  grossly  incompetent. 

Acting  under  orders,  Lieut.  Woolsey  now  set 
about  procuring  merchant  schooners  to  be  fitted 
and  used  as  gun-vessels  until  more  regular  cruisers 
could  be  built.  A  captured  British  schooner  was 
christened  the  Juita,  armed  with  a  long  32  and  two 
6's,  manned  with  30  men,  under  Lieut.  Henry 
Wells,  and  sent  down  to  Ogdensburg.  "On  her 
way  thither  she  encountered  and  actually  beat  off, 
without  losing  a  man,  the  Maira,  of  14,  and  Glouces- 
ter ^  of  10  guns.*"  Five  other  schooners  were  also 
purchased ;  the  Hamilton,  of  10  guns,  bemg  the 


>  J«Mi,  Ti,  380. 
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largest,  while  the  other  four,  the  Gevermr  Tom^ 
kmst  Growler f  CcMguest,  and  Prrt  had  but  1 1  pieces 
between  them.  Nothing  Is  more  difficult  than  to 
exactly  describe  the  armaments  of  the  smaller  lake 
vessels.  The  American  schoonen  were  mere  make^ 
shifts,  and  their  guns  were  frequently  changed' ;  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  dispensed  with  they  were  laid 
up,  or  sold,  and  forgotten. 

It  was  even  worse  with  the  British,  who  mani- 
fested the  most  indefatigable  industry  in  intermit- 
tently changing  the  armament,  rii;,  and  name  of  al- 
most every  vessel,  and,  the  records  being  very 
loosely  kept,  it  is  hard  to  find  what  was  the  force 
at  any  one  time.  A  vessel  which  in  one  conflict 
was  armed  with  long  i8*s,  in  the  next  would  have 
replaced  some  of  them  with  68-pound  carronades ; 
or,  beginning  life  as  a  ship,  she  would  do  most  of 
her  work  as  a  schooner,  and  be  captured  as  a  brig, 
changing  her  name  even  oftener  than  any  thing 
else. 

On  the  first  of  September  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncy  was  appomted  commander  of  the  forces 
on  the  lakes  (except  of  those  on  Lake  Cham  plain), 
and  he  at  once  bent  his  energies  to  preparing  an 
effective  flotilla.  A  large  party  of  ship-carpenters 
were  immediately  despatched  to  the  Harbor ;  and 
they  were  soon  followed  by  about  a  hundred  offi- 
cers and  seamen,  with  guns,  stores,  etc.  The  keel 
of  a  ship  to  mount  24  32-pound  carronades,  and  to 

'They  were  always  having  accidents  happen  to  them  that  aeoeal* 

tntfd  5omc  nlteration.  If  a  boat  wns  nrmed  with  a  long  32,  she 
rolled  too  much,  and  they  subslituted  a  24  ;  if  she  also  had  an  18- 
pound  carronade,  it  upset  down  tbe  hatchway  in  the  middle  of  A 
fight,  anr^  niaclc  way  for  a  long  12,  which  burst  as  soon  as  it  was 
oaed,  and  was  replaced  by  two  medium  6's.    So  a  regular  gamut  <d 

dMSges  woald  be  nn^ 
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be  called  the  Madison,  was  laid  down,  and  she  was 
launched  on  the  a6th  of  November,  just  when 
navigation  had  doMd  on  account  of  the  ice. 
Late  in  the  autumn,  four  more  schooners  were 
purchased,  and  named  the  Ontarw,  Scourge,  Fair 
Ammem^9xA  Asp,  but  these  were  hardly  used  until 
the  following  spring.  The  cruising  force  of  the 
Americans  was  composed  solely  of  the  Oneida  and 
the  six  schooners  first  mentioned.  The  ]5ritish 
squadron  was  of  nearly  double  this  strength,  and 
had  it  been  officered  and  trained  as  it  was  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  the  Americans  could  not  have 
stirred  out  of  port.  But  as  it  was,  it  merely 
served  as  a  kind  of  water  militia,  the  very  sailors, 
who  subsequently  did  well,  being  then  almost  use- 
less, and  unable  to  oppose  their  well-disciplined 
foes,  though  the  latter  were  so  inferior  in  number 
and  force.  For  the  reason  that  it  was  thus  prac- 
tically a  contest  of  regulars  against  militia.  I  shall  . 
not  give  nutnerical  comparisons  of  the  «;kirmishes 
in  the  autumn  of  1812,  and  shall  touch  on  them 
but  slightly.  They  teach  the  old  lesson  that, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  a  small,  well-ofhcered,  and 
well-trained  force,  can  not,  except  veiy  rarely,  be 
resisted  by  a  greater  number  of  mere  militia ;  and 
that  in  the  end  it  is  true  economy  to  have  the 
regular  force  prepared  beforehand,  without  waiting 
until  we  have  been  forced  to  prepare  it  by  the 
disasters  happening  to  the  irregulars*  The  Cana- 
dian seamen  behaved  badly,  but  no  worse  than 
the  American  land-forces  did  at  the  same  time ; 
later,  under  regular  training,  both  nations  re- 
trieved their  reputations. 
Commodofe  Chauncy  arrived  at  Sackett't  Har* 
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bor  in  October,  and  appeared  on  the  lake  on  Nov. 

8th,  in  the  Oneida^  Lieutenant  Woolsey,  with  the 
six  schooners  Conquest,  Lieutenant  Elliott ;  HamiU 
ion,  Lieutenaiit  McPherson  ;  Tompkins,  Lieutenant 
Brown ; /Vr/,  Sailing-master  Arundel;  ytt/Zti,  Sailing- 
master  Trant ;  Growler,  Sailing-master  Mix.  The 
Canadian  vessels  were  enc^aged  in  conveying  sup- 
plies from  the  westward.  Commodore  Chaunc>'  dis- 
covered the  Royal  George  off  the  False  Duck  Islands, 
and  chased  her  under  the  batteries  of  Kingston,  on 
the  9th.  Kingston  was  too  well  defended  to  be  taken 
by  such  a  force  as  Chauncy's;  but  the  latter  de- 
cided to  make  a  reconnoissance,  to  discover  the  en- 
cmy's  means  of  defence  and  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
lay  the  Royal  George  aboard.  At  3  P.  M.  the  attack 
was  made.  The  Hamilton  and  Tompkins  were  ab- 
sent chasing,  and  did  not  arrive  until  the  fighting 
had  begun.  The  other  four  gun-boats,  Conquesi^ 
'Julia,  Pert,  and  Growler,  led,  in  the  order  named,  to 
open  the  attack  with  their  heavy  guns,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Oneida,  which  followed.  At  the 
third  discharge  the  Pert*s  gun  burst,  putting  her 
nearly  kars  de  combat,  badly  wounding  her  gallant 
commander,  Mr.  Arundel  (who  shortly  afterward  fell 
overboard  and  was  drowned),  and  slightly  wounding 
four  of  her  crew.  The  other  gunpboats  engaged  the 
five  batteries  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Omida  pushed 
on  without  firing  a  shot  till  at  340  she  opened  on 
the  Royal  Geargit  and  after  20  minutes'  combat  act- 
ually succeeded  in  compelling  her  opponent,  though 
of  double  her  force,  to  cut  her  cables,  run  in,  and 
tie  heiBclf  to  a  wharf,  where  some  of  her  people  de> 
serted  her;  here  she  was  under  the  protection  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  the  Americaiis  could  not 
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board  her  in  face  of  the  land-torces.  It  soon  began 
to  grow  dusk,  and  Chauncy's  squ  i  ir  ni  beat  out 
through  the  channel,  against  a  fresh  liead-wind.  In 
this  spirited  attack  the  American  loss  had  been  con- 
fined to  half  a  dozen  men,  and  had  fallen  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Oneida.  The  next  day  foul  weather 
came  on,  and  the  squadron  sailed  for  Sackett's  Han. 
bor.  Some  mercliant  vessels  were  taken,  and  the 
Simco,  8,  was  chased,  but  unsuccessfully. 

The  weather  now  became  cold  and  tempestuous, 
but  crui!^ing  continued  till  the  middle  of  November. 
The  Canadian  commanders,  however,  utterly  refused 
to  fight;  the  Royal  George  even  fleeing  from  the 
Otieida,  when  the  latter  was  entirely  alone,  and 
leaving  the  American  commodore  in  undisputed 
command  of  the  lake.  Four  of  the  schooners 
continued  blockading  Kingston  till  the  middle  of 
November ;  shorly  alterwaid  navigation  dosed.' 

LAKB  SMB. 

On  Lake  Erie  there  was  no  American  naval 
force  ;  but  the  army  had  fitted  out  a  small  brig^, 
armed  with  six  6-pounders.  This  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  nt  the  capture  of  Detroit,  and 
was  named  after  that  city,  so  that  by  the  time  a 
force  of  American  officers  and  seamen  arrived  at  the 
lake  there  was  not  a  vessel  on  it  for  them  to  serve 
in,  while  their  foes  had  eight.  But  we  only  have  to 
deal  with  two  of  the  latter  at  present.  The  Detroit^ 
stiU  mounting  six  6*ponnders,  and  with  a  crew  of  56 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  of  Marines 

*  These  prelimiMi7  events  wore  not  Tery  important,  and  the  histo* 
rians  on  both  sides  agree  almost  eacad^ytoduil  I  hnt  BOtCOQSidMMl 
k  accessary  to  c|uote  auihonties. 
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Rolette,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  assisted  by  a  boat 
swain  and  gunner,  and  containing  also  30  American 
prisoners,  and  the  Caledonia,  a  small  brig  mount- 
ing two  4-pounders  on  pivots,  with  a  crew  of 
12  men,  Canadian-Engiish,  under  Mr.  Irvine^  and 
having  aboard  also  10  American  prisoners,  and  a 
very  valuable  cargo  of  furs  worth  about  200,000 
dollars,  moved  down  the  lake,  and  on  Oct.  7th  an^ 
chored  under  Fort  Erie.' 

Commander  Jesse  D.  Elliott  had  been  sent  up  to 
Erie  some  time  before  with  instructions  from  Com* 
modore  Chauncy  to  construct  a  naval  force,  partly  by 
building  two  brigs  of  500  tons  each,*  and  partly  by 
purchasing  schooners  to  act  as  gun-boats.  No 
sailors  had  yet  arrived ;  but  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  two  brigs  moved  down  and  anchored 
under  Fort  Erie,  Captain  Elliott  received  news  that 
the  first  detachment  of  the  promised  seamen,  $1  in 
number,  including  officers,'  was  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant* He  at  once  sent  word  to  have  these  men 
hurried  up,  but  when  they  arrived  they  were  found 
to  have  no  arms,  for  whldi  application  was  made  to 
the  military  authorities.  The  latter  not  only  gave 
a  sufficiency  of  sabres,  pistols,  and  muskets  to  the 
sailors,  but  also  detailed  enough  soldiers,  under 
Captain  N.  Towson  and  Lieutenant  Isaac  Roach, 
to  make  the  total  number  of  men  that  took  part  in 
the  expedition  124.    This  force  left  Black  Rock  at 

'  Leuer  of  Captain  Jewe  D.  Elliott  to  S«cretary  of  Navy,  Black 
Rode,  Oct  5,  tSis. 

*  That  is,  of  yoo  tons  actual  capacity  ;  measured  as  if  iSbef  hsd 

been  ordinary  sea  vessels  they  each  tonned  480  Their  opponent,  the 
ship  Detr&ii,  similarly  tonned  305,  actual  measurement,  or  490,  com- 
ponac  it  fa  tfie  ovdlnaiy  maaiier. 

•  The  number  of  men  in  this  exjicdition  is  taken  from  T,o';^inp's 
"Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1S12, "  by  Benson  L.  Lossing,  New  York, 
1869,  p.  385,  note,  wfam  «  complete  tiit  of  Ihe  ninies  is  pvca. 
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one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  in  two  la^ 
boats,  one  under  the  command  of  Commander 
Elliott,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Roach,  the  other 
under  Sailing-master  Geoige  Watts  and  Captain 
Towson.  After  two  hours'  rowing  they  reached  the 
foe,  and  the  attack  was  made  at  three  o'clock. 
Elliott  laid  his  boat  alongside  the  Detroit  before  he 
was  discovered,  and  captured  her  after  a  very  brief 
struggle,  in  which  he  lost  but  one  man  killed,  and 
Midshipman  J.  C.  Cummings  wounded  with  a  bay- 
onet  in  the  leg.  The  noise  of  the  scuffle  roused  the 
hardy  provincials  aboard  the  Caledonia,  and  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  make  a  far  more  effectua] 
resistance  to  Sailing-master  Watts  than  the  largef 
vessel  had  to  Captain  Elliott.  As  Watts  pulled 
alongside  he  was  Effected  with  a  volley  of  musketry, 
but  at  once  boarded  and  carried  the  brig,  the  twelve 
Canadians  being  cut  down  or  made  prisoners;  one 
American  was  killed  and  four  badly  wounded.  The 
wind  was  too  light  and  the  current  too  strong  to 
enable  the  prizes  to  beat  out  and  reach  the  lake,  so 
the  cables  were  cut  and  they  ran  down  stream.  The 
Caledonia  was  safely  beached  under  the  protection 
of  an  American  batten^  near  Black  Rock.  The 
Detroit,  however,  was  obliged  to  anchor  but  four 
hundred  yards  from  a  British  battery,  which,  to- 
gether with  some  flying  artillery,  opened  on  her. 
Gettinc:  all  his  guns  on  the  port  side,  Elliott  kept 
up  a  brisk  cannonade  till  his  ammunition  gave  out, 
when  he  cut  his  cable  and  soon  grounded  on  Squaw 
Island.  Here  the  Detroit  was  commanded  by  the 
guns  of  both  sides,  and  which  ever  party  took  pos* 
seasion  of  her  was  at  once  driven  out  by  the  other. 
The  struggle  ended  in  her  destruction,  most  of  hei 
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guns  being  taken  over  to  the  American  side.  This 
was  a  very  daring  and  handsome  exploit,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  ConinKinder  Elliott,  and  giving  the 
Americans,  in  the  Caledonia,  the  nucleus  of  their 
navy  on  Lake  Erie ;  soon  afterward  Elliott  re- 
turned to  Lake  Ontario,  a  new  detachment  of  sea- 
men under  Commander  S,  Anc^us  having  arrived. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  American  general, 
Smith,  despatched  two  parties  to  make  an  attack  on 
some  of  the  British  batteries.  One  of  these  consisted 
of  10  boats,  under  the  command  of  Captain  King  of 
the  15th  infantry,  with  150  soldiers,  and  with  him 
went  Mr.  Angus  with  82  sailors,  including  officers. 
The  expedition  le(t  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  was  discovered  and  greeted  with  a  warm  fire 
from  a  field  batteiy  placed  in  front  of  some  British 
barracks  known  as  the  Red  House.  Six  of  the 
boats  put  back;  but  the  other  four,  containing 
about  a  hundred  men,  dashed  on.  While  the 
soldiers  were  forming  line  and  firing,  the  seamen 
rushed  in  with  their  pikes  and  axes,  drove  off  the 
British,  capturing  their  commander,  Lieut.  King,  of 
the  Royal  Army,  spiked  and  threw  into  the  river 
the  guns,  and  then  took  the  barracks  and  burned 
them,  after  a  desperate  fight.  Great  confusion  now 
ensued,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Angus  and  some  of  the 
seamen  going  off  in  the  boats.  Several  had  been 
killed;  eight,  among  whom  were  Midshipmen 
Wragg,  Dudley,  and  Holdup,  all  under  20  years 
old,  remained  with  the  troops  under  Captain  Ring, 
and  having  utterly  routed  the  enemy  found  them^ 
selves  deserted  by  their  friends.  Alter  staying  on  ' 
the  shore  a  couple  of  hours  some  of  them  found  two 
boats  and  got  over ;  but  Captain  King  and  a  f«w 
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soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  Thirty  of  the  sea- 
men, including  nine  of  the  twelve  officers,  were 
killed  or  wounded — among  the  former  being  Sail- 
ing-masters Sisson  and  Watts,  and  among  the  latter 
Mr.  Ang-us,  Sai!in<^'^-m aster  Carter,  and  Midshipmen 
Wragg,  Holdup,  Graham,  Brailesford,  and  Irvine. 
Some  twenty  prisoners  were  secured  and  taken 
over  to  the  American  shore ;  the  enemy's  loss  was 
more  severe  than  ours,  his  fcsistance  being  very 
stubborn^  and  a  good  many  cannon  were  destroyed* 
but  the  expedition  certainly  ended  most  diaa» 
trously.  The  accounts  of  it  are  hard  to  reconcile, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Angus  acted 
cofrectly. 

Later  in  the  winter  Captain  Oliver  Hasard  Perry 
arrived  to  take  command  of  the  (oroet  on  Lake 
Erie. 


CHAPTER  V. 


1813. 


ON  THE  OCEAN. 


Blockade  of  tie  Amerkam  oo»st— The  Ester  In  tTic  Sotith  Padfic— The 
tt«mtt  QMf^MSVt  the  /'cmkA— Americka  prtvateors  cut  out  by  Mtlali  biMitt 
OuiuCieMiftil  cnibo  ef  Owmodora  Rodgvn— Hie  Chvptmkt  fa  oaptured  by 

the  5"Aa>i»ffj*»— Futile  jfun-boat  actions— Defence  of  Crnncy  Island  — Cutting- 
out  •zpedUioia*— The         Is  a4>tiu«l  by  the  /Vimw*— The  EttUrfri**  oap- 


Y  the  beginning  o£  the  year  1813  the  British 


|j  had  been  thorougjily  aroused  hy  the  Ameri- 
can successes,  and  active  measures  were  at  once 
taken  to  counteract  them.  The  force  on  the  Ameri* 
can  station  was  kurgely  increased,  and  a  strict  blod^ 
ade  begun,  to  keep  the  American  frigates  in  port. 
The  British  frigates  now  cruised  for  the  most  part  in 
couples,  and  orders  were  issued  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty that  an  i8-pounder  frigate  was  not  to  engage 
an  American  24-pounder.  Exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  American  44*5  being  circulfited,  a  new  dass  of 
spar-deck  frigates  was  constructed  to  meet  them, 
rating  50  and  mounting  60  guns;  and  some  74's 
were  cut  down  for  the  same  purpose.*  These  new 
ships  were  all  much  heavier  than  their  intended 
opponents. 

As  New  England's  loyalty  to  the  Union  was,  not 
unreasonably,  doubted  abroad,  her  coasts  were  at 
first  troubled  but  little.    A  British  squadron  was 
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generaDy  kept  cruising  off  the  end  of  Long  Island 
Sovndy  and  another  off  Sandy  Hoolc  Of  course 
America  had  no  means  of  raising  a  blockade,  as  each 
squadron  contained  generally  a  74  or  a  razee,  vessels 
too  lieavy  for  any  in  our  navy  to  cope  with.  Frig- 
ates and  sloops  kept  skirting  the  coasts  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  Delaware  Bay 
no  longer  possessed  the  importance  it  had  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  as  the  only  war  vessels 
in  it  were  some  miserable  gun-boats,  the  British  gen- 
erally kept  but  a  small  force  on  that  station.  Chesa- 
peake Bay  became  the  principal  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions ;  it  was  there  that  their  main  body  collected, 
and  their  greatest  efforls  were  made.  In  it  a  num- 
ber of  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  sloops,  and  cutters 
had  been  collected,  and  early  in  the  season  Admiral 
Sir  John  Warren  and  Rear- Admiral  Cockbuni  arrived 
to  take  command.  The  latter  made  numerous  de- 
scents on  the  coast,  and  t'rcqucntiy  came  into  contact 
with  the  local  militia,  who  generally  fled  after  a  couple 
of  volleys.  These  expeditions  did  not  accomplish 
much,  beyond  burning  the  houses  and  driving  off  the 
live-stock  of  the  farmers  along  shore,  and  destroying  a 
few  small  towns— one  of  them,  Hampton,  being 
sacked  with  revolting  brutality.'  The  govemment 
of  the  United  States  was,  in  fact,  supported  by  the 
people  in  its  war  policy  very  laigely  on  account  of 
these  excesses,  which  were  much  exaggerated  by 
American  writers.  It  was  really  a  species  of  civil 
war,  and  in  such  a  contest,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  it  was  impossible  that  some  outrages  should 
not  take  place. 

^J«iM»(Ti»  340)  MVS :  TIm  condvct  of  tbe  Britiah  tioopt  on  tbii 
occasion  «H  '*  icToItuig  to  hnnun  natnm**  and  '*  diyneefiil  to  ihn 
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The  American  frigate  Consff/lafion  had  by  this 
time  <^ot  ready  for  sea,  and,  under  tlie  command  of 
Captain  Stewart,  she  prepared  to  put  out  early  in 
January.    As  the  number  of  blockadcrs  rendered  a 
fight  almost  certain  within  a  few  days  of  her  de- 
parture, her  crew  were  previously  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  discipline,  the  men  being  exercised 
with  especial  care  in  handling  the  great  guns  and  in 
firing  at  a  target.'    However,  she  never  got  out ;  for 
when  she  reached  Hampton  Roads  she  fell  in  with  a 
British  squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates. 
She  kedged  up  toward  Norfoik,  and  when  the  tide 
rose  ran  in  and  anchored  between  the  forts ;  and  a 
few  days  later  dropped  down  to  cover  the  forts 
which  were  being  built  at  Craney  Island.   Here  she 
was  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  great  British  force 
still  lying  In  Hampton  Roads,  and,  fearing  they 
would  attempt  to  carry  her  by  suiprise,  Captain 
Stewart  made  every  preparation  for  defence.  She 
was  anchored  In  the  middle  of  the  narrow  channel 
flanked  by  gun-boats,  her  lower  ports  closed,  not  a 
rope  left  hanging  over  the  sides;  the  boarding  net- 
tings,  bc^ed  in  half-made  pitch  till  they  were  as 
hard  as  wire,  were  triced  outboard  toward  the  yard- 
arms,  and  loaded  with  kentledge  to  fall  on  the  at- 
tacking boats  when  the  tricing  lines  were  cut,  while 
the  carronades  were  loaded  to  the  muzsle  with  mus> 
ket  balls,  and  depressed  so  as  to  sweep  the  water 
near  the  ship*   Twice,  a  force  of  British,  estimated 
by  their  foes  to  number  2,000  men,  started  off  at 
night  to  carry  the  Constellation  by  surprise;  but  on 

'  Life  of  Commodoie  TaUudl,  by  C.  C.  Jones  (Savanoah,  xSjS), 
p.  15. 

*For  tn  admirable  account  of  these  pfepimtlQlll,  M  irdl  at  of  Hw 
wbeequent  «vait«,  tee  C(M^>er,  U»  14s. 
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each  occasion  they  were  discovered  and  closely- 
watched  by  her  guafd4x>ats,  and  they  never  ven^ 
tured  to  make  the  attack.  However,  she  was  un- 
able to  get  to  sea,  and  lemained  blockaded  to  the 
close  of  the  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  several  frigates  and 
smaller  craft  were  at  sea.  The  Chesapeake,  Captain 
Evans,  had  sailed  from  Boston  on  Dec.  13,  181 2.* 
Slic  ran  down  past  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Cape 
dc  Verde,  crossed  the  equator,  and  for  six  weeks 
cruised  to  the  soutli  of  the  line  between  longitudes 
16^  and  i^"".  Thence  she  steered  to  the  west,  pass- 
ing near  Surinam,  over  the  same  spot  on  which  the 
Hornet  had  sunk  the  Peacock  but  a  day  previous. 
Cruising  northward  through  the  West  Indies,  she 
passed  near  the  Bermudas,  where  she  was  chased  by 
a  74  and  a  frigate;  escaping  from  them  she  got  into 
Boston  on  April  9th,  having  captured  five  merchant- 
men, and  chased  unsuccessfully  for  two  days  a  brig- 
sloop.  The  term  of  two  years  for  which  her  crew 
were  enlisted  now  beinij  up,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
left,  in  consequence  of  some  trouble  about  the  prize- 
money.  Captain  Evans  being  in  ill  health,  Captain 
James  Lawrence  was  appointed  to  command  her. 
He  reached  Boston  about  the  middle  of  May  *  and 
at  once  set  about  enlisting  a  new  crew,  and  tried, 
with  but  partial  success,  to  arrange  matters  with  the 
old  sailors,  who  were  now  almost  in  open  mutiny. 

When  the  year  1812  had  come  to  an  end,  the 

'Stetudad  "  Hirtory  of  the  U.  S.  Nsff«"  ^  Liwiteiwmt  G.  B. 

Emmons. 

'  He  was  stiU  on  the  Homei  at  New  York  on  May  loth,  as  we 
know  frara  a  letter  of  Biddle's,  written  on  that  date  (in  letters  of 

•*  Masters'  Commandant,"  1813,  Xo.  58),  and  so  could  hardly  li.ive 
been  with  the  Chetc^eakt  two  weeks  beiore  he  put  out ;  and  had  to 
(rt  bit  CMW  together  lad  train  them  duhig  that  tiaw. 
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Essex,  32,  was  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  Captain 
Porter  shortly  afterward  ran  into  St.  Catherines  to 
water.  Being  at  a  loss  where  to  find  his  consorts, 
he  now  decided  to  adopt  the  exceedingly  bold 
measure  of  doubling  Cape  Horn  and  striking  at  the 
British  whalers  in  the  Pacific.  This  was  practically 
going  into  the  enemy's  waters,  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  countries  being  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  Britain,  while  there  were  no  stations  where  Por- 
ter could  revictual  or  repair  in  safety.  However^ 
the  £sux  started,  doubled  the  Horn,  and  on  Maxdi 
13th  anchored  iii  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso.  Her  ad- 
venturous cruise  in  the  Pacific  was  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  war ;  but  as  it  has  been  most  minutely 
described  by  Commodore  Porter  himself,  by  his  son^ 
Admiral  Porter,  by  Admiral  Farragut,  and  by 
Cooper,  I  shall  barely  touch  upon  it. 

On  March  aoth  the  Bsujif  captured  the  Peruvian 
corsair  Ntnyda^  16,  hove  her  guns  and  small  arms 
overboard,  and  sent  her  into  port.  She  made  the 
island  of  San  Gallan,  looked  into  Callao,  and  thence 
went  to  the  Gallipagos,  getting  every  thing  she 
wanted  from  her  pcliea.  Then  she  went  toTumbez, 
and  returned  to  the  Gallipagos  ;  thence  to  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  finally  back  to  Valparaiso  again.  By 
this  year's  campaign  in  the  Pacific,  Captain  Porter 
had  saved  all  our  ships  in  those  waters,  had  not  cost 
the  government  a  dollar,  living  purely  on  the 
enemy,  and  had  taken  from  him  nearly  4,000  tons 
of  shipping  and  400  men,  completely  breaking  up 
his  whaling  trade  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  cruise  was  something  sui  generis  in  modern 
warfare,  recallincr  to  mind  the  cruises  of  the  early 
English  and  Dutch  navigators.   An  American  ship 
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was  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  having  no  baibor 

of  refuge  away  from  home ;  while  on  almost  eveiy 
sea  there  were  British,  French,  and  Spanish  ports 
into  which  vessels  of  those  nations  could  run  for 
safct}'.  It  was  an  unprecedented  thing-  for  a  small 
frigate  to  cruise  a  year  and  a  half  in  enemy's 
waters,  and  to  supply  herself  during  that  time, 
purely  from  captured  vessels,  with  every  thing-— 
cordage,  sails,  guns,  anchors,  provisions,  and  medi- 
cines, and  even  money  to  pay  the  officers  and  men ! 
Porter's  cruise  was  the  very  model  of  what  such  an 
expedition  should  be,  harassing  the  enemy  most 
effectually  at  no  cost  whatever.  Had  the  Essex 
been  decently  armed  with  longf  guns,  instead  of  car- 
ronades,  the  end  might  have  been  as  successful  as  it 
was  glorious.  The  whalers  were  many  of  them 
armed  letters-of-marque,  and,  though  of  course  un- 
able to  oppose  the  frigate,  several  times  smart  skir- 
mishes occurred  in  attacking  them  with  boats,  or  in 
captured  ships;  as  when  Lieutenant  Downs  and 
30  men  in  the  prize  Georgiana  after  a  short  brush 
captured  the  Hector ^  with  25  men,  two  of  whom 
were  killed  and  six  wounded ;  and  when,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  the  prize  Grenmick^  of  25  men, 
captured  the  Seringapatam  of  40.  The  cruise  of  the 
Essix^  the  first  American  man«of.war  ever  in  the 
Pacific,  a  year  and  a  half  out  and  many  thousand 
miles  away  from  home,  was  a  good  proof  of  Porter's 
andadty  in  planning  the  trip  and  his  sidll  and  r^ 
source  in  canying  it  out. 

To  return  now  to  the  Hamet*  This  vessel  had 
continued  bloclcading  the  Bonne  Ciicyemu  until 
January  34th,  when  the  MmUagu^  74,  arrived  toward 
evening  and  chased  her  into  port.  As  the  darkness 
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came  on  the  Hmmgi  wore,  stood  out  to  sea,  passing 
Into  the  open  without  molestation  from  the  74,  and 
then  steered  toward  the  northeast,  cruising  near  the 
coast,  and  making  a  few  prizes,  among  which  was 
a  brig,  the  Resalutum,  with  $23,000  in  specie  aboard, 
captured  on  February  14th.  On  the  34th  of  Feb> 
ruaiy,  while  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara 
River,  Captain  Lawrence  discovered  a  brig  to  lee- 
ward, and  chased  her  till  he  ran  into  quarter  less 
five,  when,  having  no  pilot,  he  hauled  off-shore. 
Just  within  the  bar  a  man-of-war  brig  was  lying  at 
anchor ;  and  while  beating  round  Caroband  Bank,  in 
order  to  get  at  her,  Captain  Lawrence  discovered 
another  sail  edging  down  on  his  weather-quarter.' 
The  brig  at  anchor  was  the  Espitglc,  of  i8  guns, 
32-pound  carronades,  Captain  John  Taylor';  and 
the  second  brig  seen  was  the  Peacock,  Captain 
William  Peal<e,'  which,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
had  exchanged  her  32-pound  carronades  for  24's. 
She  had  sailed  from  the  Espi(:gles  anchorage  the 
same  morning  at  10  o'clock.  At  4.20  P.  M.  the  Pea- 
cock hoisted  her  colors;  then  the  Hornet  beat  to 
quarters  and  cleared  for  action.  Captain  Lawrence 
kept  close  by  the  wind,  in  order  to  get  the  weather- 
gage  ;  when  he  was  certain  he  could  weather  the 
enemy,  he  tacked,  at  5.10,  and  the  Hornet  hoisted 
her  colors.  The  ship  and  the  brig  now  stood  for 
each  other,  both  on  the  wind,  the  Hornet  being  on 
the  starboard  and  the  Peacock  on  the  port  tack,  and 
at  5.25  they  exchanged  broadsides,  at  half  pistoU 
shot  distance,  while  going  in  opposite  directions,, 
the  Americans  using  their  lee  and  the  British  their 


'  Letter  of  Captain  Lawfcnoe^  Much  19, 1813. 
*  Jamea.  vi,  87S.  *  Do. 
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weather  battery.  The  guns  were  fired  as  they  bore^ 
and  the  Pnuoek  suffered  severely,  while  her  antago- 
nist's hull  was  uninjured,  though  she  suffered 
slightly  aloft  and  had  her  pennant  cut  off  by  the  first 
shot  fired.'  One  of  the  men  in  the  mizzen-top  was 
killed  by  a  round  shot,  and  two  more  were  wounded 
.n  the  main>top.'  As  soon  as  they  were  clear»  Cap* 
tain  Peake  put  his  helm  hard  up  and  wore,  firing  his 
starboard  guns ;  but  the  Hormi  had  watched  him 
closely,  bore  up  as  quickly,  and  coming  down  at  5.55, 
ran  him  close  aboard  on  the  starboard  quarter.  Cap- 
tain i'cakc  fell  at  tliis  moment,  together  with  many 
of  his  crew,  and,  unable  to  withstand  the  Hornefs 
heavy  fire,  the  Peacock  surrendered  at  5.39,  just  14 
minutes  after  the  first  shot ;  and  directly  afterward 
hoisted  her  ensign  union  down  in  the  forerigging 
as  a  signal  of  distress.  Almost  immediately  her 
main-mast  went  by  the  board.  Both  vessels  then 
anchored,  and  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Shubrick,  being  sent 
on  board  the  prize,  reported  her  sinking.  Lieu- 
tenant  D.  Connor  was  then  sent  in  another  boat  to 
try  to  save  the  vessel;  but  though  they  threw  the 
gims  CA'crhoard,  plugged  the  shot  holes,  tried  the 
pumps,  and  even  attempted  bailing,  the  water 
gained  so  rapidly  that  the  Hornet's  officers  devoted 
themselves  to  removing  the  wounded  and  other 
prisoners ;  and  while  thus  occupied  the  short  tropi* 
cal  twilight  left  them.  Immediately  afterward  the 
prise  settled,  suddenly  and  easily,  in  5|  fathoms 
water,  carrying  with  her  three  of  the  Hmmefs  peo- 
pie  and  nine  of  her  ov/n,  who  were  rummn!:]^inrT  be- 

•  See  entry  in  her  log  for  thi?  day  (In  "  Log-Book  of  Ifonut, 
Wasp,  «ad  ^JZ*"*        Ju^y  ^«         ^  October  6,  1813,")  in  Um 
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low ;  meanwUie  four  others  of  ber  crew  had  lowered 
her  damaged  stem  boat,  and  In  the  confusion  got  off 
unobserved  and  nuule  their  way  to  the  land.  The 
foretop  still  remained  above  water,  and  four  of  the 
prisoners  saved  themselves  by  running  up  the  rig- 
ging  into  it.  Lieutenant  Connor  and  Midshipman 
Cooper  (who  had  also  come  on  board)  saved  them* 
selves,  together  with  most  of  their  people  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Peacock*s  crew,  by  jumping  into 
the  launch,  which  was  lying  on  the  booms,  and 
paddling  her  toward  the  ship  with  pieces  of  boards 
in  default  of  oars. 

The  Hornet's  complement  at  this  time  was  150, 
of  whom  she  had  8  men  absent  in  a  prize  and  7  on 
the  sick  list,'  leaving  135  fit  for  duty  in  the  action'; 
of  these  one  man  was  killed,  and  two  wounded,  all 
aloft.  Her  rigging  and  sails  were  a  good  deal  cut, 
a  shot  had  gone  through  the  foremast,  and  the 
bowsprit  was  slightly  damaged  ;  the  only  shot  that 
touched  her  hull  merely  glanced  athwart  her  bows, 
indenting  a  plank  beneath  the  cat-head.  The  Pfit- 
cock*s  crew  had  amounted  to  134,  but  4  were  absent 
in  a  prize,  and  but  122*  fit  for  action  ;  of  these  she 
lost  her  captain,  and  seven  men  killed  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  her  master,  one  midshipman,  and  28 
men  severely  and  slightly  wounded, — in  all  8  killed 
and  30  wounded,  or  about  13  times  her  antagonist's 
loss.  She  suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  light 
metal,  having  24*8  opposed  to  32*3;  but  judging 
from  her  gunnery  this  was  not  much  of  a  loss,  as 
6-pounders  would  have    inflicted   nearly  a?  f^reat 

*  Letter  of  Captoin  LAwnnoe. 

"  Letter  of  Lieutenant  D.  Conner,  April  26,  1813. 

*  I  ctter  oC  Lientenant  F.  W.  Wright  (of  tlw  Fsat^ck),  Apitt  1% 

18x3. 
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damage.  She  was  well  handled  and  bravely  fought ; 
buc  her  men  showed  a  marvellous  ignorance  of 
gunnery.  It  appears  that  she  had  long  been  known 
as  "the  3racht/'  on  account  of  the  tasteful  arrange* 
ment  of  her  deck ;  the  breechings  of  the  carronades 
were  lined  with  white  canvas,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  in  brilliancy  the  polish  upon  the  traversing 
bars  and  elevating  screws.*  In  other  words,  Cap- 
tain Peake  had  confounded  the  mere  iiteidents  of 
good  discipline  with  the  essentials.* 

The  /r^mr/*/ victory  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  l^ht  than  as  due,  not  to  the  heavier  metal, 
but  to  the  far  more  accurate  firing  of  the  Ameri« 
cans;  "had  the  guns  of  the  Peacock  been  of  the 
largest  size  they  could  not  have  changed  the  result, 
as  the  we^ht  of  shot  that  do  not  hit  is  of  no  great 
moment."  Any  merchant-ship  might  have  been  as 
well  handled  and  bravely  defended  as  she  was ;  and 
an  ordinary  letter-of-marque  would  have  made  as 
creditable  a  defence. 

During  the  entire  combat  the  Esj^ux/e  was  not 
more  than  4  miles  distant  and  was  plainly  visible 
from  the  Harnet ;  but  for  some  reason  she  did  not 
come  out,  and  her  commander  reported  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  action  till  the  next  day.  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  of  course  was  not  aware  of  thi<;,  and 
made  such  exertions  to  bend  on  new  sails,  stow  his 
boats,  and  clear  his  decks  that  by  nine  o'clock  he 
was  again  prepared  for  action,*  and  at  2  P.  M,  got 
under  way  for  the  N.W.  Being  now  overcrowded 
with  people  and  short  of  water  he  stood  for  home, 

'  James,  vi,  a8o. 

*Codrington  ("  Memoirs,"  t,  310)  fOWiiiimf  W17  forcibJ^r  on  the 
&selessne&b  of  a  mere  martinet. 

*  LdtW  of  lAWTOOib 
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anchoring  at  Holmes'  Hole  in  Martha's  Vineyard 
on  the  19th  of  March. 

On  their  arrival  at  New  York  the  officers  of  the 
Peacock  published  a  card  expressing  in  the  warmest 
terms  their  appreciation  of  the  way  they  and 
their  men  had  been  treated.  Say  they:  "We 
ceased  to  consider  ourselves  prisonen;  and  eveiy 
thing  that  friendship  could  dictate  was  adopted  by 
you  and  the  officers  of  the  Hornet  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  we  would  otherwise  have  experienced 
from  the  unavoidable  loss  of  the  whole  of  our  prop- 
erty and  clothes  owin*:^  to  the  sudden  sinkin<^  of  the 
Peacock**^  This  was  .s:-ned  by  tlie  first  and  second 
lieutenants,  the  master,  surgeon  and  purser. 


Weijf  h  t 

Tuaiiage. 

Guns. 

Metal. 

Men 

Loss 

Hornet 

480 

10 

279 

3 

Peacock 

477 

10 

210 

12  2 

3S 

Hornet 

PWM. 
1.00 

laSfcMri 

I.OO 

jsm 

L 

.83 

.08 

That  is,  the  forces  standing  nearly  as  13  is  to  II, 
the  relative  execution  was  about  as  13  is  to  i. 

The  day  after  the  capture  Captain  Lawrence  re- 
ported 277  souls  aboard,  including  the  crew  of  the 
Enj^lish  brig  Rrsolntion  which  he  had  taken,  and  of 
the  Americnn  hnj^  Hunter,  jnize  to  the  peacock.  As 
James,  very  ingeniously,  torturi  s  these  fit;urcs  into 
meaning  what  they  did  not,  it  may  be  well  to  show 
exactly  what  the  277  included.  Of  the  Hornet' i 
original  crew  of  150*  8  were  absent  in  a  prize,  I 

*  QMted  in  foil  in  '*  Nile.'  Register  "tad  LoMlng's  «*  Field  Rook." 
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killed,  and  3  drowned,  leaving  (including  7  sick) 
138;  of  the  Peacock* s  original  134,  4  were  ab- 
sent in  a  prize,  5  killed,  9  drowned,  and  4  es- 
caped, leaving  (induding  8  sack  and  3  mortally 
wounded)  1 13;  there  were  also  aboard  16  other 
British  prisoners,  and  the  Hunter's  crew  of  il  men 
— making  just  277*'  According  to  lieutenant  Con- 
nor's letter,  written  in  response  to  one  from  Lieu* 
tenant  Wright,  there  were  in  reality  139  in  the 
Peacoek^s  crew  when  she  began  action ;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  best  to  take  each  commander's  account  of 
the  number  of  men  on  board  his  ship  that  were  fit 
for  duty. 

On  Jan.  17th  the  V^er^  13,  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Henly 
was  captured  by  the  British  frigate  Nardssmst  33, 
Captain  Lumly. 

On  Feb.  8th,  while  a  British  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  four  frigates  Behfidera  (Captain  Richard  By* 
ron),  Maidstone^  yuHom^  and  SMira,  were  at  anchor 
in  Lynhaven  Bay,  a  schooner  was  observed  in  the 
northeast  standing  down  Chesapeake  Bay."  This 
was  the  LotUry,  letter-of-maique,  of  sue  i3-pounder 
carronades  and  3$  men.  Captain  John  Southcomb, 
bound  from  Baltimore  to  Bombay.  Nine  boats,  with 
300  men.  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kefly 
Nazer  were  sent  against  her,  and,  a  calm  coming  on, 
overtook  her.  The  schooner  opened  a  well-directed 
fire  of  round  and  grape,  but  the  boats  rushed  for- 
ward  and  boarded  her,  not  carrying  her  till  after  a 

'  The  377  men  were  thus  divided  into :  Host's  crew,  138 ;  PtatoclCt 
crew,  113 ;  IU»ohKH»if$  crew,  16 ;  Hmitt^t  crew,  11.   Jaran  qootet 

"270"  men,  which  he  divides  as  follows  :  Ilortut  ibo' Peacock  loi, 
HtnUtr^  9, — leaving  out  the  Resoluti9n't  crew,  11  of  the  ^tacecMt, 
Mad  3  of  tlie  Hmmki^t. 

*jMMi»vi,3S|. 
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most  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  Captain  South* 
comb  and  19  of  his  men,  togeiher  with  13  of  the  as- 
sailants, were  killed  or  wounded.  The  best  war  ship 
of  a  regular  navy  might  be  proud  of  the  discipline 
and  courage  displayed  by  the  detain  and  crew  of 
the  little  Lotiiry,  Captain  Byron  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  many  another  occasioUt  showed  himself  to  be  as 
humane  as  he  was  brave  and  skilful.  Captain 
Southcomb,  mortally  wounded,  was  taken  on  board 
Byron's  frigate,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  great* 
est  attention  and  most  delicate  courtesy,  and  when 
he  died  his  body  was  sent  ashore  with  every  mark 
of  the  respect  due  to  so  brave  an  officer.  Captain 
Stewart  (of  the  ConsUikUM)  wrote  Captain  Byron 
a  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  his  great  courtesy 
and  kittdneas.' 

On  March  i6tfa  a  British  division  of  five  boats  and 
105  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  James  PoUdng- 
Ihme,  set  out  to  attack  the  privateer  schooner 
Dolpkm  of  12  guns  and  70  men,  and  the  letters^f* 
marque,  Racer^  Arab,  and  Lynx,  each  of  six  guns 
and  30  men.  Lieutenant  Polkinghome,  after  pulling 
15  miles,  found  the  four  schooners  all  prepared  to 
receive  him,  but  in  spite  of  his  great  inferiority  in 
force  he  dashed  gallantly  at  them.  The  Arab  and 
Lynx  surrendered  at  once  ;  the  Racer  was  carried 
after  a  sharp  struggle  in  vvhicli  Lieutenant  Polking- 
hornc  was  wounded,  and  her  guns  turned  on  the 
Dolphin,  Most  of  the  latter's  crew  jumped  over- 
board ;  a  few  rallied  round  their  captain,  but  they 
were  at  once  scattered  as  the  British  seamen  came 
aboard.   The  assailants  had  13,  and  the  privateers- 

*The  correspondence  between  the  two  cnptains  is  given  in  full  in 
*Nile&'  Regii>ter,"  which  also  contains  fra|pnentary  note*  on  the  ac> 
tioiit  prindpallj  m  to ^  loKhkComd. 
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men  i6  men  Idlkd  and  wounded  in  the  fight.  It 
was  eertainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  daring 
cuttlng-out  expeditions  that  took  place  during  tlie 
war,  and  the  victors  well  desenred  their  success. 
The  privateersmen  (accofding  to  the  statement  o£ 
the  DolpkkCs  master,  in  "Niles'  Register'*)  were 
panic««tnick>  and  acted  In  any  thing  but  a  brave 
manner.  All  irregular  fighting-men  do  their  work 
by  fits  and  starts.  No  regular  cniisen  could  behave 
better  than  did  the  privateers  Z^il^,  Ckassmr^  and 

none  would  behave  as  badly  as 
the  Dolphin,  Lymx,  and  Arab,  The  same  thing  ap- 
pears on  shore.  Jackson 's  irregulars  at  New  Orieans 
did  as  well,  or  almost  as  well,  as  Scott*s  troops  at 
Lundy's  Lane;  but  Scott's  troops  would  never  have 
suffered  from  such  a  panic  as  overcame  the  mlUtin 
at  Bladensburg. 

On  April  9th  the  ^<^oontx  Norwich,  of  14  guns  and 
61  men,  Sailini^-master  James  Monk,  captured  the 
British  privciUcr  Caledonia,  of  10  j^uns  and  41  men, 
after  a  short  action  in  which  the  privateer  lost  7  men. 

On  April  30th  Commodore  Rodgers,  in  the 
President^  44,  accompanied  by  Captain  Smith  in  the 
Congress,  38,  sailed  on  his  third  cruise.*  On  May 
2d  he  fell  in  with  and  chased  the  British  sloop  Cut' 
lew^  18,  Captain  Michael  Head,  but  the  latter  es- 
caped by  knocking  away  the  wedges  of  her  masts 
and  using  other  means  to  increase  her  rate  of  sail- 
ing. On  the  8th,  in  latitude  39^*  30'  N.,  long.  60** 
W.,  the  Congress  parted  company,  and  sailed  off 
toward  the  southeast,  making  four  prizes,  of  no 
great  value,  in  the  North  Atlantic ' ;  when  about  in 

*  Letter  of  Commodore  Rodfen,  Sept.  30»  1813. 
'  Letter  of  Captain  Smith.  P«e.  1$. 
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Song.  35^  W.  she  steered  south,  passing  to  the  south 
of  the  line.  But  she  never  saw  a  man-of-war,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  cruise  not  a  sail  of  any 

kind  ;  and  after  cnising  nearly  eight  months  returned 

to  Portsmouth  Harbor  on  Dec.  14th,  having  cap- 
tured bat  four  merchant-men.  Being  unfit  to  cruise 
longer,  owing  to  \\cr  (Iccay  ccl  condition,  she  was  dis- 
armed and  laid  up ;  nor  was  she  :>ent  to  sea  again 
during  the  wan* 

Meanwhile  Rodgers  cruised  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Grand  Bank  until  he  reached  latitude 
48°,  without  meeting  any  thing,  then  stood  to  the 
southeast,  and  cruised  off  the  Azores  till  June  6th. 
Then  he  crowded  sail  to  the  northeast  after  a 
Jamaica  iieet  of  which  he  had  received  news,  but 
which  he  failed  to  overtake,  and  on  June  13th,  in 
lat.  46°,  long.  28**,  he  gave  up  the  chase  and  shaped 
his  course  toward  the  North  Sea,  still  without  any 
good  luck  befalling  him.  On  June  27th  he  put  into 
North  Bergen  in  the  Shetlands  for  water,  and  thence 
passed  the  Orkneys  and  stretched  toward  the 
North  Cape,  hoping  to  intercept  the  Archangel 
fleet.  On  July  19th,  when  off  the  North  Cape,  in 
iat  /I**  52'  N.,  long,  ao*"  18'  he  fell  in  with  two 
sail  of  the  enemy,  who  made  chase;  after  four  days' 
pursuit  the  commodore  ran  his  opponents  out  of 
sight*  According  to  his  letter  the  two  sail  were  a 
line-of-hattle  ship  and  a  frigate;  according  to 
James  they  were  the  la-pounder  frigate  AUxamdriaf 

*Ja»st steles tlMt  shewtt  ** liloclnd«d "  in  port  bytbe  rmtdn, 

rlunng  part  of  1814  ;  but  was  too  mn c^i  n-xrd  hj  the  fate  of  the  Ch^sa- 
feake  to  come  out  during  the  "  long  blockade  "  of  Captain  Parker. 
Considering  the  fact  thnt  she  wu  too  deeayed  to  pat  to  seft,  had  no 
guns  aboard,  no  crew,  and  was,  in  fnrt,  laid  up,  the  feat  of  the  Trtti' 
dot  was  not  very  wonderful ;  a  row-bo«t  could  have  "  blockaded  "  her 
•uli  ss  well.  It  is  worth  notidnrf  «•  ma  tnstaaee  of  way  Jaaes 
Mtcts  a  fact  hf  tippnssiaf  half  ofit. 
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Captain  Cathcart»  and  Spitfire,  ]6»  Captain  EUia, 
James  quotes  from  the  logs  of  the  two  British  ships, 
and  it  would  seem  that  he  is  correct,  as  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  falsify  the  logs  so  utterly. 
In  case  he  is  true,  it  was  certainly  canying  caution 
to  an  excessive  degree  for  the  commodore  to  re> 
treat  before  getting  some  idea  of  what  his  antago- 
nists really  were.  His  mistaking  them  for  so 
much  heavier  ships  was  a  precisely  similar  error  to 
that  made  by  Sir  George  Collier  and  Lord  Stuart  at 
a  later  date  about  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  James 
wishes  to  prove  that  each  party  perceived  the  f<M^ 
of  the  other,  and  draws  a  contrast  (p.  312)  between 
the  **  gallantry  of  one  party  and  pusillanimity  of  the 
other."  This  is  nonsense,  and,  as  in  similar  cases, 
James  ovcireaches  himself  by  proving^  too  much. 
It  he  had  made  an  i8-pounder  frigale  like  the  COv/- 
gress  flee  from  another  i8-pounder,  his  narrative 
would  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  and 
would  need  serious  examination.  But  the  little  12. 
pounder  Alexandria^  and  the  ship-sloop  with  her  18- 
pound  carronades,  would  not  have  stood  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  in  the  contest.  Any  man  who  would 
have  been  afraid  of  them  would  also  have  been 
afraid  of  the  Little  Belt^  the  sloop  Rodgers  cap- 
tured before  the  war.  As  for  Captains  Cathcart 
and  Elli?=;,  had  they  known  the  force  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  chased  her  witli  a  view  of  attacking  her, 
their  conduct  would  have  only  been  explicable  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  afflicted  with  emotional 
insanity. 

The  President  now  steered  southward  and  got 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Irish  Channel;  on  August 
ad  she  shifted  her  berth  and  almost  circled  Ireland ; 
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then  steered  across  to  Newfoundland,  and  worked 
south  along  the  coast.  On  Sept.  23d,  a  little  south 
of  Nantucket,  she  decoyed  under  her  guns  and  cap- 
tured the  British  schooner  Htgkfiyer^  6^  Lieut. 
William  Hutchinson,  and  45  men ;  and  went  into 
Newport  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  having 
made  some  12  prizes. 

On  May  24th  Commodore  Decatur  in  the  UnU' 
id  SUtteSt  which  had  sent  ashore  six  carron- 
ades,  and  now  mounted  but  48  guns,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Jones  in  the  Mactdaman^  38, 
and  Captain  Btddle  in  the  Wasp^  20,  left  New 
York»  passing  through  Hell  Gate,  as  there  was  a 
large  blockading  force  off  the  Hook.  Opposite 
Hunter's  Point  the  matn^nast  of  the  States  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which  cut  off  the  broad  pen« 
dant,  shot  down  the  hatchway  into  the  doctor^s 
cabin,  put  out  his  candle,  ripped  up  the  bed,  and 
entering  between  the  skin  and  ceiling  of  the  ship 
tore  off  two  or  three  sheets  of  copper  near  the  water- 
line,  and  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  I  The 
Macedmnan,  which  was  close  behind,  hove  all  aback^ 
in  expectation  of  seeing  the  States  blown  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  sound  Commodore  Decatur 
anchored  to  watch  for  a  chance  of  getting  out. 
Early  on  June  1st  he  started;  but  in  a  couple  of 
hours  met  the  British  Captain  R.  D.  Oliver's 
squadron,  consisting  of  a  74,  a  razee,  and  a  frigate. 
These  chased  him  back,  and  all  his  three  ships  ran 
into  New  London.  Here,  in  the  mud  of  the 
Thames  river,  the  two  frigates  remained  blockaded 
till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  but  the  little  sloop  slipped 
out  later,  to  the  enemy's  cost. 
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We  left  the  Chesapeake,  38,  being  utted  out  at 
Boston  by  Captain  James  Lawrence,  late  of  the 
H&rru  t.  Most  of  her  crew,  as  already  stated,  their 
time  being  up,  left,  dissatisticd  with  the  ship's  ill 
luck,  uid  angry  at  not  having  received  their  due 
share  of  prize-money.  It  was  very  hard  to  get 
sailors,  most  of  the  men  preferring  to  ship  in  some 
of  the  numerous  privateers  where  the  discipline  was 
less  strict  and  the  chance  of  prize-money  much 
greater.  In  consequence  of  this  an  unusually  large 
number  of  foreigners  had  to  be  taken,  including 
about  forty  British  and  a  number  of  Portuguese. 
The  latter  were  peculiarly  troublesome ;  one  of  their 
number,  a  boatswain^s  mate,  finally  almost  brought 
about  a  mutiny  asnmig  the  crew,  which  was  only 
pacified  by  giving  the  men  prixe-checks.  A  few  of 
the  Qmstitutiom's  old  crew  came  aboard,  and  these, 
together  with  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  on 
the  Chis^ake  during  her  former  voyage,  made  an 
excellent  nucleus*  Such  men  needed  very  little 
training  at  either  guns  or  sails ;  but  the  new  hands 
were  unpractised,  and  came  on  board  so  late  that 
the  last  draft  that  arrived  still  had  their  hammocks 
and  bags  lying  In  the  boats  stowed  over  the  booms 
when  the  ship  was  captured.  The  officers  were 
largely  new  to  the  ship>  though  the  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  A.  Ludlow,  had  been  the  third  in  her  former 
cruise;  the  third  and  fourth  lieutenants  were  not 
regularly  commissioned  as  such,  but  were  only  mid* 
shipmen  acting  for  the  first  time  in  h^her  positions. 
Captain  Lawrence  himself  was  of  course  new  to  all, . 
both  officers  and  crew.'   In  other  words,  the  Ckna- 

'On  the  day  on  which  he  sailed  to  attack  the  ShanHon,  Lawreaoe 
writes  to  the  Secretary  of  tiM  Nftvy  as  follows  :  "  Lieutenaat  RHge 
kfloiUastobeniiAbtetogoto  mwith  tiMdiip.  At  tiw  ai|«il 
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pet^  possessed  good  material,  but  in  an  exceedingly 
unseasoned  state. 

Meanwhile  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  38,  Cap* 
tain  Philip  Bowes  Vere  Broke,  was  cruising  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.    To  give  some  idea  of  the 

reason  why  she  proved  herself  so  much  more  for. 
midablc  than  her  British  sistei  frigates  it  may  be 
well  to  quote,  slightly  condensing,  Irorn  James: 

*'  There  was  another  point  in  which  the  generality 
of  British  crews,  as  compared  with  any  one  Ameri- 
can crew,  were  miserably  deficient;  that  is,  skill  in 
the  art  of  gunnery.  While  the  American  seamen 
were  constantly  firing  at  marks,  the  British  seamen, 
except  in  particular  cases,  scarcely  did  so  once  in  a 
year ;  and  some  ships  could  be  named  on  board 
which  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  in  this  way  for  up- 
ward of  three  years.  Nor  was  the  fault  wholly  the 
captain's.  The  instructions  under  which  he  was 
bound  to  act  forbade  him  to  use,  during  the  first 
six  months  after  the  ship  had  received  her  arma- 
ment, more  shots  per  month  than  amounted  to  a 
third  in  number  of  the  upper-deck  guns ;  and,  after 
these  six  months*  only  half  the  quantity.  Many 
captains  never  put  a  shot  in  the  guns  till  an  enemy 
appeared ;  they  employed  the  leisure  time  of  the 
men  in  handling  the  sails  and  in  decorating  the 
ship.*'    Captain  Broke  was  not  one  of  this  kind. 

From  the  day  on  which  he  had  joined  her,  the 
14th  of  September,  i8o6»  the  Shtmnen  began  to  feel 
the  effect  of  her  captain's  proficiency  as  a  gunner 
and  zeal  for  the  service.  The  laying  of  the  ship's 

qvot  of  Acdnf-IieatenMit  Pierce  I  have  gmted  him,  also,  pennisrion 
to  go  on  shore  ;  one  inducement  for  my  grantinjj  his  request  was  his 
being  at  varutnoe  with  every  officer  in  his  mess."  Captains'  Let- 
ten,''  voL  No.  I,  in  the  Navil  AtdUm  at  WaihiiigtOB.  Neithct 
•fient  Bor  men  had  Aahea  togetficr. 
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ordnance  so  that  it  may  be  correctly  fired  in  a 
horizontal  direction  is  justly  deemed  a  most  impor- 
tant operation,  as  upon  it  depends  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  true  aim  and  destructive  effect  of  the  shot ; 
this  was  attended  to  by  Captain  Broke  in  person. 
By  draughts  from  other  ships»  and  the  usual  means 
to  which  a  British  man-of-war  is  obliged  to  resort, 
the  SMamiM  got  together  a  crew ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  by  the  paternal  care  and  excellent 
regulations  of  Captain  Broke,  the  ship's  company 
became  as  pleasant  to  command  as  it  was  dangerous 
to  meet"   The  Skanmn*s  guns  were  all  carefully 
sighted,  and»  moreover,  *'  every  day,  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  forenoon,  when  not  prevented 
by  chase  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  men  were 
exercised  at  training  the  guns,  and  for  the  same 
time  in  the  afternoon  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword, 
pike,  musket,  etc.    Twice  a  week  the  crew  fired  at 
targets,  both  witli  great  guns  and  musketry ;  and 
Capttiiii  Broke,  as  an  ndciitional  sliniulu.s  beyond 
the  emulati^)!!  (^xcitcd,  gave  a  pound  of  tobacco  to 
every  man  that  put  a  shot  through  the  bull's  eye." 
He  would  frequently  have  a  cask  thiown  overboard 
and  suddenly  order  some  one  gun  to  be  manned  to 
sink  the  cask.    In  short,  the  SJiannon  was  very 
greatly  superior,  thanks  to  her  careful  training,  to 
the  average  British  frigate  of  her  rate,  while  the 
Chesapeake^  owing  to  her  having  a  raw  and  inexperi- 
enced crew,  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  average 
American  frigate  of  the  same  strength. 

In  force  the  two  frigates  compared  pretty 
equally,*  the  American  being  the  superior  in  just 
about  the  same  proportion  that  the  Wasp  was  to 

'Takiiic  cadi  oomBMndOT^tacoowt  far  hit  ««iL  font. 
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the  FrolUt  or,  at  a  later  date,  the  fformit  to  tiie 
Ba^gmtL  The  Cktse^aki  carried  50  guns  (a6  in 
broadside)^  38  long  \X%  on  the  gnn^eck,  and 
on  the  spai^ecfc  two  long  is'a,  one  long  18,  eigh* 
teen  j^-pound  cammades,  and  one  id^und  car- 
jonade  (which  was  not  used  in  the  fight  however)^ 
Her  broadside,  allowing  for  the  short  weight  of 
metal  was  542  lbs. ;  her  complement,  379  men.  The 
Skamwn.  carried  52  guns  (36  in  broadside),  28  long 
18*8  on  the  gun-decte,  and  on  the  spar-deck  four  long 
9*s,  one  long  6,  16  52.pound  carronades,  and  three 
l^^und  carronades  (two  of  which  were  not  used 
in  the  fight).  Her  broadside  was  550  lbs.;  her 
crew  consisted  of  330  men,  30  of  whom  were  raw 
hands.  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  ist,  Captain 
Broke  sent  in  to  Captain  Lawrence,  by  an  Ameri- 
can prisoner,  a  letter  of  challenge,  which  for  cour- 
teousness,  manliness,  and  candor  is  the  very  model 
of  what  such  an  epistle  should  be.  Before  it 
reached  Boston,  however,  Captain  Lawrence  had 
weighed  anchor,  to  attack  the  Shannon,  which  frig- 
ate was  in  full  sight  in  the  offing.  It  has  been 
often  said  that  he  cni^aged  against  his  judgment, 
but  this  may  be  doubted.  His  experience  with  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  Espitgie,  and  Peacoci  had  not  tended 
to  give  him  a  very  hic^h  idea  of  tlie  navy  to  which 
he  was  opposed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
confident  of  capturing  the  Skannon.^   It  was  most 

*In  his  letter  written  jn-t  before  sailing  (already  quoted  on  ].  17S) 
he  says :  "  An  Eo^Ush  frigate  is  now  in  sight  from  our  deck.  *  *  « 
I  am  in  hopet  to  gtye  a  good  aeeonnt  of  her  before  nwht**  Mt  ac- 
count  of  the  action  is  mainly  taken  from  James*  "Navafllistory  .m  l 
Brighton's  **  Memoir  of  Admiral  Broke  "  {according  to  which  the 
nfficnl  letter  of  Captain  Brdke  was  tampered  with) ;  see  alao  the 
ktter  of  \  Gt-ni^L-  Rudd.  Tune  15,  1813  ;  the  report  of  the 

Court  of  Inquiry,  Commodore  Bain  bridge  presiding,  and  the  Court- 
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unfortunate  that  he  did  not  receive  Broke's  letter, 
as  the  latter  in  it  expressed  himself  wttUi^  to  meet 
Lawrence  in  any  latitude  and  longitude  he  might 
appoint;  and  there  would  thus  have  been  some 
chance  of  the  American  crew  having  time  enough 
to  get  into  shape. 

At  midday  of  June  l,  t^l2,  the  Ckesapeidkg 
weighed  anchor,  stood  out  of  Boston  Harbor,  and 
at  I  P.  M.  rounded  the  Light-house.  The  SkamnoH 
stood  off  under  easy-  sail,  and  at  340  hauled  up  and 
reefed  top-sails.  At  4  P.  M.  she  again  bore  away 
%vith  her  foresail  brailed  up,  and  her  main  top-sail 
braced  flat  and  shivering,  that  the  Chesapeake  might 
overtake  her.  An  hour  latLr,  lioston  Light-liause 
bearing  west  distant  about  six  leagues,  she  again 
hauled  up,  witli  her  head  to  the  southeast,  and  lay 
to  under  top-sails,  top-gallant  sails,  jib,  and  spanker. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  breeze  freshened  the  Chesapeake 
took  in  her  studding-sails,  top-gallant  sails,  and  roy- 
als, got  her  royal  yards  on  deck,  and  came  down 
very  fast  under  top-sails  and  jib.  At  5.30,  to  keep 
under  command  and  be  able  to  wear  if  necessary, 
the  Siia)niO)i  filled  her  main  top-sail  and  kept  a 
close  luff,  and  then  again  let  the  sail  shiver.  At 
5.25  the  Chesapeake  hauled  up  her  foresail,  and, 
with  three  ensigns  flying,  steered  straight  for  the  ^ 
Skatmons  starboard  quarter.  Broke  was  afraid  that 
Lawrence  would  pass  under  the  ShannmCs  stem, 
rake  her,  and  engage  her  on  the  quarter;  but 
either  overlooking  or  waiving  this  advantage,  the 
American  captain  luffed  up  within  50  yards  upon 
the  Skannan*s  starboard  quarter,  and  squared  his 
niain-3rard.  On  board  the  Sftannon  the  captain  of 
the  I4kh  gun,  William  Mandham,  had  been  ordered 


^  .d  by  Google 
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not  to  Hre  till  it  bore  into  the  second  main-^eck 
port  forward ;  at  5. 50  it  was  Bred,  and  then  the 
Otlier  guns  in  quick  succession  from  aft  forward^ 
the  Chisapiahe  replying  with  her  whole  broadside. 
At  5.53  Lawrence,  finding  he  was  forging  ahead, 
hauled  up  a  little.  The  Ckisapeaki's  broadsides 
were  doing  great  damage,  but  she  heiself  was  suf- 
fering even  more  than  her  foe ;  the  men  in  the 
Skammotis  tops  could  hardly  see  the  deck  of  the 
American  frigate  through  the  cloud  of  splinters, 
hammocks,  and  other  wreck  that  was  flying  across 
it.  Man  after  man  was  killed  at  the  wheel ;  the 
fourth  lieutenant,  the  master,  and  the  boatswain 
were  slain ;  and  at  5.56^  having  had  her  jib  siieet 
and  foretop^l  tie  shot  away,  and  her  spanker 
brails  loosened  so  that  the  sail  blew  out,  the  CkiSi^ 
fmkt  came  up  into  the  wind  somewhat,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose her  quarter  to  her  antagonist's  broadside, 
which  be^t  in  her  stem^ports  and  swept  the  men 
from  the  after  guns.  One  of  the  arm  chests  on  the 
quarter-deck  was  blown  up  by  a  hand-grenade 
thrown  from  the  Shannon^  The  Chesapeake  was 
now  seen  to  have  stern-way  on  and  to  be  paying 
siowly  off ;  so  the  Shannon  put  her  helm  a-stai  board 

'  Tbi»  «s{>lo*ion  nuty  h«ve  had  more  effect  Uum  it  commonly  sup- 
potedin  the  captnre  of  fhe  Chisapeakt.  CommodoTC  Bainbridge, 
writing  from  Charleston,  Mass.,  on  Jane  3,  1813  (see  "Captains' 
Letten,"  vol.  xxix,  Mo.  10),  says :  "  Mr,  Kiiok»  pilot  oa  board, 
left  fhe  CkttapHiketX  j  r.tr.  *  •  ^  At  6  p.m.,  Mr.  Knox  in* 
f  irir.>  ine,  the  fire  opened,  m  at  12  minutes  past  six  both  ships  were 
laying  alongside  one  another  as  if  in  the  act  oi  boarding ;  at  that 
notnent  an  explodoa  took  place  on  board  die  Cke$afmkty  wUdi 
spread  a  fire  on  her  upper  deck  from  the  foremast  to  the  mizzcn- 
mast,  as  high  as  her  tops,  and  enveloped  both  ships  in  smoke  for  sev- 
eral nimitet.  Afker  it  cleared  away  they  were  teen  aepaiate,  wi A 
the  British  flag  hoisted  on  board  the  Ch^sapaike  over  the  American." 
James  denies  that  the  explosion  was  caused  bv  a  hand-grenade, 
ttoi^  he  says  there  were  lome  of  tfaeie  aboard  tbe  Skmumu  It  is 
a  pom  of  BO  interiit* 
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and  shivered  her  mizzen  top-sail,  so  as  to  keep  off 
the  wind  and  delay  the  boarding.  But  at  that 
*  moment  her  jib  stay  was  shot  away,  and,  her  head- 
saib  becoming  becalmed,  she  went  off  very  slowly. 
In  consequence,  at  6  P.M.  the  two  frigates  fell 
aboard,  the  Chesapeake's  quarter  pressing  upon  the 
Shanmm*s  side  just  fofwafd  the  starboard  main, 
chains,  and  the  frigates  were  kept  in  this  position 
by  the  fluke  of  the  Shaimm*s  andior  catching  in  the 
Cknaptakis  quarter  port. 

The  Sk4tmiam*s  crew  had  suffered  severely^  but  not 
the  least  panic  or  disorder  existed  among  tfaem. 
Broke  ran  forward,  and  seeing  his  foes  flinching 
from  the  quatter«deck  guns,  he  ordered  the  ships  to 
be  lashed  together,  the  great  guns  to  cease  firing 
and  the  boarders  to  be  called.  The  boatswain,  who 
had  fought  in  Rodney's  action,  set  about  fastening 
the  vessels  together,  which  the  grim  veteran  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  though  his  r^t  arm  was  literally 
hacked  off  by  a  blow  from  a  cutlass.  All  was 
confusion  and  dismay  on  board  the  Ckea^aki^ 
Lieutenant  Ludlow  had  been  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  below ;  Lawrence  himself,  while  stand* 
ing  on  the  quarterdeck,  fatally  conspicuous  by  his 
full-dress  uniform  and  commanding  stature,  was 
shot  down,  as  the  vessels  closed,  by  Lieutenant  Law 
of  the  British  marines.  He  fell  dying,  and  was  car- 
ried below,  cxclainiiag  :  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship 
a  phrase  that  has  since  become  proverbial  auiong  his 
countrymen.  The  third  lieutenant,  Mr.  W.  S.  Cox, 
came  on  deck,  but,  utterly  dcmoialized  by  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  he  basely  ran  below  without  stay- 
ing to  rally  the  men,  and  was  court-martialied  after- 
ward for  so  doing.  At  &02  Captain  Broke  stepped 
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ffom  ikt  Ska9niam*s  gangway  rail  on  to  fhe  muxsle 
o£  the  Ckm^eMs  aftennost  carrooade,  and  thence 
over  the  hulwaric  on  to  her  quarter-deck^  followed 
by  about  ao  men.  As  they  came  aboard,  the  Ches^ 
t^iMs  foreign  mercenaries  and  the  raw  natives  of 
the  crew  deserted  their  quarters;  the  Portuguese 
boatswain's  mate  removed  the  gratings  of  the  berth, 
deckt  and  he  ran  below,  followed  by  many  of  the 
ciew,  amon^  them  one  of  the  midshipmen  named 
Defoftst  On  the  quarter-deck  almost  the  only 
.man  that  made  any  resistance  was  the  chaplain, 
Mr.  Livetmore,  who  advanced,  firing  his  pistol  at 
Broke,  and  in  return  nearly  had  his  arm  hewed  off 
by  a  stroke  from  the  latter's  broad  Toledo  blade.  On 
the  upper  deck  the  only  men  who  behaved  well  were 
the  marines,  but  of  their  orignal  number  of  44  men, 
14,  including  Lieutenant  James  Broom  and  Corporal 
Dixon,  were  dead,  and  20,  including  Sergeants  Twin 
and  Harris,  wounded,  so  that  there  were  left  but  one 
corporal  and  nine  men,  several  of  whom  had  been 
knocked  down  and  bruised,  though  reported  un- 
wounded.  There  was  thus  hardly  any  resistance, 
Captain  Broke  stopping  his  men  for  a  moment  till 
they  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  boarders  under 
Lieutenants  Watt  and  Falkiner.  The  Chesapeake  s 
mizzen-topmcn  began  firinrr  rit  the  boarders,  mor- 
tally wounding  a  midshipman,  Mr.  Samwell,  and 
killing  Lieutenant  Watt;  but  one  of  the  Shaftnon's 
long  nines  was  pointed  at  the  top  and  cleared  it  out, 
being  assisted  by  the  English  main-topmen,  under 
liulshipman  Coshnahan.  At  the  same  time  the 
men  in  the  Chesapeake's  main-top  were  driven  out  of 
it  by  the  fire  of  the  Shannons  foretopmen,  under 
Midshipman  Smitli.  lieutenant  Geofge  Budd,  who 
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WAS  on  the  main-deck,  now  for  the  fifst  time  learned 
that  the  English  had  boarded,  as  the  upper-deck 
men  came  crowding  down,  and  at  once  caUed  on 
his  people  to  follow  him;  but  the  foreigners  and 
novices  held  back,  and  only  a  few  of  the  veterans 
followed  him  up.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  spar- 
deck,  Budd,  followed  by  only  a  dozen  men,  attacked 
the  British  as  they  came  along  the  gangways,  re* 
pulsing  them  for  a  moment,  and  killing  the  British 
purser,  Aldham,  and  captain's  clerk,  Dunn ;  but  the 
handful  of  Americans  were  at  once  cut  down  or 
dispersed,  Lieutenant  Budd  being  wounded  and 
knocked  down  the  main  hatchway.  "  The  enemy," 
writes  Captain  Broke,  "fought  desperately,  but  in 
disorder.'*  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  already  mortally 
wounded,  struggled  up  on  deck,  followed  by  two  or 
three  nten,  but  was  at  once  disabled  by  a  sabre  cut, 
Oa  the  forecastle  a  few  seamen  and  marines  turned 
to  bay.  Captain  Broke  was  still  leading  his  men 
with  the  same  brilliant  personal  courage  he  had  all 
along  shown.  Attacking  the  first  American,  who 
was  armed  with  a  pike,  he  parried  a  blow  from  it, 
and  cut  down  the  man;  attacking  another  he  was 
himself  cut  down,  and  only  saved  by  the  seaman 
Mindham,  already  mentioned,  who  slew  his  assail- 
ant. One  of  the  American  marines,  usin^  his 
clubbed  musket,  killed  an  Englishman,  and  so  stub- 
born wns  the  re5:istance  of  the  little  group  that  for 
a  moment  the  assailants  gave  back,  having  lost  sev- 
eral killed  and  wounded ;  but  immediately  afterward 
they  closed  in  and  slew  their  foes  to  the  last  man. 
The  British  fired  a  volley  or  two  down  the  hatch- 
way,  in  response  to  a  couple  of  shots  fired  up ;  all 
fesistaace  was  at  an  end,  and  at  6x>5,  just  fiftees 
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minutes  after  the  first  gun  had  been  fired,  and  not 
five  after  Captain  Broke  had  come  aboard,  the  colors 
of  the  Ckist^ake  were  struck.  Of  her  crew  of  379 
men,  61  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  including 
her  captain,  her  first  and  fourth  lieutenants,  the 
lieutenant  of  marines,  the  master  (White),  boat> 
swain  (Adams),  and  three  midshipmen,  and  85 
severely  and  slightly  wounded,  including  both  her 
other  Ueutenants,  five  midshipmen,  and  the  chap- 
lain ;  total,  148 :  the  loss  falling  almost  entirely  upon 
the  American  portion  of  the  crew. 

Of  the  SkoMtM's  men,  33  were  killed  outri^t  or 
died  of  their  wounds,  including  her  first  lieutenant, 
purser,  captain's  derk,  and  one  midshipman,  and  50 
wounded,  including  the  captain  himself  and  the 
boatswain ;  total,  83. 

The  Chesapeake  wa«5  taken  into  Halifax,  where 
Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  LlicJIow  were 
both  buried  with  military  honors.  Captaiii  Broke 
was  made  a  baronet,  very  deservedly,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Wallis  and  Falkiner  were  both  made  com* 
manders. 

The  British  writers  accuse  some  of  the  American 
crew  of  treachery ;  the  Americans,  in  turn,  accuse 
the  British  of  revolting  brutality.  Of  course  in 
such  a  fight  things  are  not  managed  with  urbane 
courtesy,  and,  moreover,  writers  arc  prejudiced. 
Those  who  would  like  to  hear  one  side  are  referred 
to  James ;  if  they  wish  to  hear  the  other,  to  the 
various  letters  from  officers  published  in  "Niles* 
Register,"  especially  vol.  v,  p.  142. 

Neither  ship  had  lost  a  spar,  but  all  the  lower 
masts,  especially  the  two  mizzen-masts,  were  badly 
wounded.  The  Americans  at  that  period  were  fond 
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of  using  bar  shot,  which  were  of  very  qiie«;tTonable 
ben^t,  betnff  useless  against  a  ship's  hull,  though 
laid  to  be  sometimes  of  great  help  in  unrigging  an 
antagonist  from  wham  one  was  desirous  of  escaping, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pnsuietu  and  Endj^mwrn* 

/ 


29  f'iLrh teen-pound  shot, 

25  iiuny>two-poiijid  sbot^ 

•  niiw-pwuia  ihot, 

306  gnpe. 


IS  eighteen-pound  shot, 
13  Uurty-two-poand  ahot, 

119  pape^ 


I5» 


It  is  thus  seen  thai  the  Shannon  received  from 
^hot  alone  only  about  half  tlie  damage  the  Chesom 
peake  did  ;  the  latter  was  thoroughly  beaten  at  the 
guns,  in  spite  of  what  some  Amcrii  an  authors  say 
to  the  contrary.  And  her  vict  oiy  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  be  attributed  to,  though  may 
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have  been  slightly  hastened  by,  acddent.  Tiaining 
and  discipline  won  the  victory,  as  often  before ;  only 
in  tbis  instance  the  training  and  discipline  were 
against  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Chesapeake  bat- 
tered the  ShannoJis  hull  far  more  than  either  the 
yava,  Guirrurt,  01  MiUtdoman  did  the  liuils  of  their 
opponents,  and  that  she  suffered  less  in  return  (not 
in  loss  but  in  damage)  than  they  did.  The  Chesa- 
peake was  a  better  fighter  than  either  the  Java^ 
Guerrilrey  or  Macedonian^  and  could  have  captured 
any  one  of  them.  The  Shannon  of  course  did  less 
damage  than  any  of  the  American  44's,  probably 
just  about  in  the  proportion  of  the  difierence  in 
force. 

Almost  all  American  -Aritcr'^  have  treated  the 
capture  of  the  Chesapeake  as  if  it  was  due  simply  to 
a  succession  of  unfortunate  accidents  ;  for  example, 
Cooper,  with  his  usual  cheerful  optimism,  says  that 
the  incidents  of  the  battle,  excepting  its  short  dura- 
tion, are  "  altogether  the  results  of  the  chances  of 
war/'  and  that  it  was  mainly  decided  by  "  fortuitous 
events  as  unconnected  with  any  particular  merit 
on  the  one  side  as  they  are  with  any  particular  de- 
ment on  the  other." '  Most  naval  men  consider  it 
a  species  of  treason  to  regard  the  defeat  as  due  to 
any  thing  but  extraordinary  ill  fortune.  And  yet  no 
disinterested  reader  can  help  acknowledging  that 
the  true  reason  of  the  defeat  was  the  veiy  simple 
one  that  the  Shanmom  fought  better  than  the  Ckesa* 

*  The  wordi  of  «adb  in  expbmfttkii  b  very  aptly  gauged  in  General 

Alexander  S.  Webb's  "  The  Peninsula  ;  McClellan's  Campaign  of 
1862  "  (New  York,  p.  35,  where  he  speaks  of  "those  umoreseen 
or  mieontiolUbie  agencies  whidi  «re  vagnelj  described  «s  the  *foiw 
tone  of  war,'  hut  \^liich  tistullf  prove  to  be  the  Mperior  sUlitf  Of 
icsottrces  of  the  antagonist." 
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feake.  It  has  often  been  aaid  tliat  up  to  the  xox^ 
ment  when  the  ships  came  together  the  loss  and 
damage  suffered  by  each  were  about  the  same.  This 
is  not  true,  and  even  if  it  was,  would  not  affect  the 
question.  The  heavy  loss  on  board  the  Skamum 
did  not  confuse  or  terrify  the  thoroughly  trained 
men  with  their  implicit  reliance  on  their  leaders ; 
and  the  experienced  officers  were  ready  to  defend 
any  point  that  was  menaced.  An  equal  or  greater 
amount  of  loss  aboard  the  Cktsapedki  disheartened 
and  confused  the  raw  crew,  who  simply  had  not  had 
the  time  or  chance  to  become  well  disciplined. 
Many  of  the  old  hands,  of  course,  kept  their  wits 
and  their  pluck,  but  the  novices  and  the  disailected 
did  not.  Similarl)'  w  ith  the  officers  ;  some,  as  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  found,  had  not  kept  to  their  posts, 
and  all  being  new  to  each  other  and  the  ship,  could 
not  show  to  their  best.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Chesapeake  was  beaten  at  the  guns  before  she  was 
boarded.  Had  the  ships  not  come  together,  the 
fight  would  have  been  longer,  the  loss  greater,  and 
more  nearly  equal ;  but  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  Cooper  says  that  the  enemy  entered 
with  great  caution,  and  so  slowly  that  twenty 
resolute  men  could  have  repul«?ed  him.  It  was  no 
proof  of  caution  for  Captain  Broke  and  his  few 
followers  to  leap  on  board,  unsupported,  and  then 
they  only  waited  for  the  main  body  to  come  up; 
and  no  twenty  men  could  have  repulsed  such 
boarders  as  followed  Broke.  The  fight  was  another 
lesson,  with  the  parties  reversed,  to  the  effect  tliat 
want  of  training  and  discipline  is  a  bad  handicap. 
Had  the  Chesapeake's  crew  been  in  service  as  many 
months  as  the  Skamum*s  had  been  years,  such  s 
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captain  as  Lawrence  would  have  had  his  men  peiu 
fectly  In  hand;  ihcy  would  not  have  been  cowed 
by  their  losses,  nor  some  of  the  officers  too  de^ 
mondized  to  act  properly,  and  the  material  advan- 
tages which  the  Ckis^akg  possessed,  although 
not  very  great,  would  probably  have  been  enough 
to  give  her  a  good  chance  of  victory.  It  is  well 
worth  noticing  that  the  only  thoroughly  disci 
plined  set  of  men  aboard  (all,  according  to  James 
himself,  by  the  way,  native  Americans),  namely,  the 
marines,  did  excellently,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
three  fourths  of  their  number  were  among  the 
killed  and  wounded.  The  foreigners  aboard  the 
Chtsnpeake  did  not  do  well  as  the  Americans, 
but  it  is  nonsense  to  ascribe  the  defeat  in  any  way 
to  them  ;  it  was  only  rendered  rather  more  disas- 
trous by  their  actions.  Most  of  the  English  au- 
thors give  very  fair  accounts  of  the  battle,  except 
that  they  hardly  allude  to  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  Cfiesapeake  suffered  when 
she  entered  into  it.  Thus,  James  thinks  the  Java 
was  unprepared  because  she  had  only  been  to  sea 
six  weeks;  but  docs  not  lay  any  weight  on  the  fact 
that  the  Clusa^eaki  had  been  out  only  as  many 
hours. 

Altogether  the  best  criticism  on  the  fight  is  that 
written  by  M.  de  la  Gravi^re.'  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  seeing  in  the  capture  of  the  Clust^aki  a  new 
proof  of  the  enormous  power  of  a  good  ocganisa* 
tion,  when  it  has  received  the  consecration  of  a  few 
years'  actual  service  on  the  sea.  On  this  occasion, 
in  effect,  two  captains  equally  renowned,  the  honor 
of  two  navies,  were  opposed  to  each  other  on  two 


*   Gwmt  MttitlniM,''  ii.  971, 
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ahips  of  the  same  tonnage  and  number  of  gtm& 
Never  had  the  chances  seemed  better  balanced,  but 
Sir  Philip  Broke  had  commanded  the  Skannom  for 
neariy  seven  years,  while  Captain  Lawrence  had 
'  only  commanded  the  CMesi^eake  for  a  few  days^ 
The  first  of  these  frigates  had  cruised  for  eighteen 
months  on  the  coast  of  America ;  the  second  was 
leaving  port*  One  had  a  crew  long  accustomed  to 
habits  of  strict  obedience;  the  other  was  manned 
by  men  who  had  just  been  engaged  In  mutiny.  The 
Americans  were  wrong  to  accuse  fortune  on  this 
occasion.  Fortune  was  not  fickle,  she  was  merely 
logicaL  The  Skannm  captured  the  Chesapeake  on 
the  first  of  June,  181 3,  but  on  the  14th  of  Septem. 
her,  1806,  the  day  when  he  took  command  of  his 
frigate,  Captain  Broke  had  be^un  to  prepare  the 
glorious  termination  to  this  bloody  affair." 

llaid  as  it  is  to  breathe  a  word  against  such  a 
man  as  Lawrence,  a  very  Bayard  of  the  seas,  who 
was  admired  as  much  for  his  dauntless  bravery  as  he 
was  loved  for  his  gentleness  and  uprightness,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  acted  rashly.  And  after 
he  had  sailed,  it  v/as,  as  Lord  Howard  Douglass  has 
pointed  out,  a  tactical  error,  however  chivalric,  to 
neglect  the  chance  of  luffing  across  the  Shannnv's 
stern  to  rake  her  ;  exactly  as  it  was  a  tactical  error 
of  his  equally  chivalrous  antagonist  to  have  let  him 
have  such  an  opportunity.  Hull  would  not  have 
committed  either  error,  and  would,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  have  been  an  overmatch  for  either  com- 
mander. But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
Lawrence's  encounters  with  the  English  had  not 
been  such  as  to  give  him  a  high  opinion  of  them. 
The  only  foe  he  had  fought  had  been  inferior  in 
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Strength,  it  is  true,  but  had  hardly  made  any  effec> 
tive  resistance.  Another  sloop,  of  equal,  if  not  su* 
perior  force,  had  tamely  submitted  to  blockade  for 
several  days,  and  had  absolutely  refused  to  fight. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chesapeake,  un> 
prepared  though  she  was,  would  have  been  an  over- 
match  for  the  Guerrtkn,  Macedenian,  or  Java, 
Altogether  it  Is  hard  to  blame  Lawrence  for  going 
out,  and  in  eveiy  other  respect  his  actions  never 
have  been,  nor  will  be,  mentioned,  by  either  friend 
or  foe,  without  the  wannest  respect.  But  that  is 
no  reason  for  insisting  that  he  was  ruined  purely 
by  an  adverse  fate.  We  will  do  far  better  to  recol- 
lect that  as  much  can  be  learned  from  reverses  as 
from  victories.  Instead  of  flattering  ourselves  by 
saying  the  defeat  was  due  to  chance,  let  us  try  to  find 
out  what  the  real  cause  was,  and  then  take  care  that 
it  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  act  again.  A 
little  less  rashness  would  have  saved  Lawrence  s 
life  and  his  frigate,  while  a  little  more  audacity  on 
one  occasion  would  have  made  Commodore 
Chauncy  fnmous  for  ever.  And  whether  a  lesson 
is  to  be  learned  or  not,  a  historian,  should  remem- 
ber that  his  profession  is  not  that  of  a  panegyrist 
The  facts  of  the  cnsc  unquestionably  are  that 
Captain  Broke,  in  fair  fight,  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  harbor,  proved  conqueror  over  a  nominally 
equal  and  in  reality  slightly  superior  force ;  and 
that  this  is  the  only  single-ship  action  of  the  war  in 
which  the  victor  was  weaker  in  force  than  his  op- 
ponent. So  much  can  be  gathered  by  reading  only 
the  American  accounts.  Moreover  accident  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  gaining  of  the 
victofy*  The  explanation  is  perfectly  easy;  liEw- 
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rence  and  Broke  were  probably  exactly  equal  in 

almost  every  thing  that  goes  to  make  up  a  first- 
class  conurander,  but  one  had  trained  his  crew  for 
seven  years,  and  the  other  was  new  to  the  ship,  to 
the  officers,  and  to  the  men,  and  the  last  to  each 
other.  The  Chesapeake  s  crew  must  have  been  of 
fine  material,  or  they  would  not  have  fought  so  well 
as  they  did. 

So  much  for  the  American  accounts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  was, 
and  is,  held  by  many  British  historians  to  con- 
clusively prove"  a  good  many  different  things; 
such  as,  that  if  the  odds  were  anything  like  equal* 
a  British  frigate  could  always  whip  an  American^ 
that  in  ahand-to4iand  conflict  such  would  invariably 
be  the  case,  etc.;  and  as  this  was  the  only  single-ship 
action  of  the  war  in  which  the  victor  was  the  in- 
ferior in  force,  most  British  writers  insist  that  it  re> 
fleeted  more  honor  on  them  than  all  the  frigate 
actions  of  1812  put  together  did  on  the  Americans. 

These  assertions  can  be  best  appreciated  by  ref- 
erence to  a  victoty  won  by  the  French  in  the  year 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
1798,  after  two  hours'  conflict,  the  French  24^n 
corvette  Baymnaise  captured,  by  boarding,  the  Eng- 
lish 32-gun  frigate  Amhuseade.  According  to  James 
the  Amhtseade  threw  at  a  broadside  262  pounds  of 
shot,  and  was  manned  by  190  men,  while  the  Saym^ 
naite  threw  150  pounds,  and  had  on  board  supernu- 
meraries and  passenger  soldiers  enough  to  make  in 
all  250  men.  According  to  the  French  historian 
Rouvier'  the  broadside  force  was  246  pounds  - 

*  **  lii&toire  des  Marios  Fran^ais  sous  la  RepubUque,"  par  Charks 
Romlsr,  Licnien«it  d«  VriiMis,  Fteii»  l86t. 
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against  8o  pounds;  according  to  Troude'  it  was  27c 
pounds  against  1 12.  M.  L^on  Gu^rin,  in  his  volumi- 
nous but  cxcecdine^ly  prejudiced  and  one-sided 
work,'  makes  the  difference  even  greater.  At  any 
rate  the  English  vessel  was  vastly  the  superior  in 
force,  and  was  captured  by  boarding,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  conflict  in  which  she  lost  46,  and  her 
antagonist  over  50,  men.  Durinp^  all  the  wars  waged 
with  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  no  English 
vessel  captured  a  French  one  as  much  superior  to 
itself  as  the  Ambuscade  was  to  the  Bayonnaise^  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  war  of  1812  no  American  vessel 
captured  a  British  opponent  as  much  superior  to 
itsell  as  the  Cktsapeaki  was  to  the  Shannon.  Yet 
no  sensible  man  can  help  acknowledging,  in  spite  of 
these  and  a  few  other  isolated  instances,  that  at  that 
time  the  French  were  inferior  to  the  English,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Americans. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  French  histories  of 
the  English  with  the  English  histories  of  the 
Americans,  and  to  notice  the  similarity  of  the  argu* 
ments  they  use  to  detract  from  their  opponents* 
fame*  Of  course  I  do  not  allude  to  such  writers  as 
Lord  Howard  Douglass  or  Admiral  de  la  Gravftfe, 
but  to  men  like  William  James  and  L^n  GuMn, 
or  even  O.  Troude.  James  is  always  recounting  how 
American  ships  ran  away  from  British  ones,  and 
Gu6rin  telJs  as  many  anecdotes  of  British  ships 
who  fled  from  French  foes.  James  reproaches  the 
Americans  for  adopting  a  Parthian  "  mode  of  war- 
fare, instead  of  '*  bringing  to  in  a  bold  and  becoming 

*  "  Ba tallies  Navolcs." 

*  "  Histoire  Maritime  de  France  "  tear  Leon  Guerin,  Historien  titn* 
hire  de  k  IftflMk  MenibM  de  U  Lq^ioa  d'HouMu)b  ri.  S4S(M% 
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manner**  Predsdy  the  same  reproaches  are  used 

by  the  French  writers,  who  assert  that  the  English 
would  not  fight  **  fairly,"  but  acquired  an  advantage 
by  manoeuvring.  James  lays  great  stress  on  the 
American  long  guns;   so  does  Lieutenant  Rouvier 

on  the  British  carronadcs.  James  always  tells  how 
the  Americans  avoided  the  British  ships,  when  the 
crews  of  the  latter  demanded  to  be  led  aboard  ; 
Troude  says  the  British  always  kept  at  long  shot, 
while  the  French  sailors  "demandcrent,  k  grands 
cris,  1*  abordage."  James  says  the  Americans  **  hes- 
itated to  grapple  "  with  their  foes  "  unless  they  pos- 
sessed a  twofold  superiority " ;  Gu^rin  that  the 
English  never  dared  attack"  except  when  thcypos- 
f^esf^cd  **  unc  superiority  (5norme."  The  British  sneer 
at  the  *'  mighty  dollar  "  :  the  French  at  the  "  eternal 
guinea."  The  former  consider  Decatur's  name  as 
"sunk**  to  the  level  of  Porter's  or  Bainbridge's ; 
the  latter  assert  that  the  presumptuous  Nelson  ** 
was  inferior  to  any  of  the  French  admirals  of  the 
time  preceding  the  Republic.  Says  James:  "The 
Americans  only  fight  well  when  they  have  the 
superiority  of  force  on  their  side  '* ;  and  Ueutenant 
Rouvier:  "Never  have  the  English  vanquished  us 
with  an  undoubted  inferiority  of  fofce.** 

On  June  12,  181 3,  the  small  cutter  Surveyor ^  ot 
6  1 2-pound  carronades,  was  lying  in  York  River,  in 
the  Chesapeake,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  William 
S.  Travis ;  her  crew  consisted  of  but  i  $  men.'  At 
nightfall  she  was  attacked  by  the  boats  of  the 
'  Narcissus  frigate,  containing  about  50  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutcnnnt  John  Creerie.*  None 

'  Letter  of  W.  &  Tiwvia,  Jviie  16, 1813. 
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of  the  cammades  could  be  used;  but  Mr.  Travis 
made  every  preparation  that  he  could  for  defence. 
The  Americans  waited  till  the  British  were  within 
pistol  shot  before  they  opened  their  fire ;  the  latter 
dashed  gallantly  on,  however,  and  at  once  carried 
the  cutter.  But  though  brief,  the  struggle  was 
bloody ;  5  of  the  Americans  were  wounded,  and 
of  the  British  3  were  killed  and  7  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant Creerie  considered  his  opponents  to  have 
shown  so  much  bravery  that  he  returned  Mr.  Travis 
his  sword,  ^vith  a  letter  as  complimentary  to  him  as 
it  was  creditable  to  the  writer.' 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Americans 
possessed  a  large  force  of  gun-boats  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Some  of  these  were  fairly  sca-worthy 
vessels,  of  90  tons  burden,  sloop-  or  schooner-rigged, 
and  armed  with  one  or  two  long,  heavy  jjuns,  and 
sometimes  with  several  light  carronadcs  to  repel 
boarders.*  Gun-boats  of  this  kind,  together  with  the 
few  small  cutters  owned  by  the  government,  were 
serviceable  enough.   They  were  employed  all  along 

'The  letter,  dated  June  13th,  is  as  follows:  "Your  gallant  and 
desperate  attempt  to  (iefend  your  vessel  against  more  t£ao  doable 
yonr  iramiber,  on  the  ntght  of  the  tsth  instant,  excited  inch  adnUim- 
tion  on  the  part  of  your  opponents  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed,  and 
induced  me  to  return  you  tlie  sword  you  had  so  nobly  used,  in  testi- 
nonjf  of  niae.  Onr  poor  fdlowt  have  saffered  Bererely,  occasioned 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  hy  the  precautions  you  had  taken  to  prevent  sur- 
prise. In  short,  1  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  pievioas 
■fwafment  nboud  the  Smrwjwr,  or  tiM  determined  nuuiaer  in  wbidi 
her  deck  was  disputed  inch  by  inch.    I  am,  sir,"  etc. 

•According  to  a  letter  from  Captain  Hugh  G.  Campbell  (in  the 
Naval  Archives,  "Captains'  Ixrtters,"  i8i3,  vol.  ii,  Nos.  21  and 
199),  the  crews  were  distributed  as  follows  :  ten  men  Mid  a  boy  to  a 
long  32,  seven  men  and  a  boy  to  a  long  9,  and  five  men  and  a  boy  to 
a  caiTOuadc.  exclusive  of  petty  officers.  Captain  Campbell  complains 
of  the  scarcity  of  men,  and  rather  naively  remarks  that  he  it  |^Ad  die 
marinps  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  gun-boats,  as  this  may  make 
the  commanders  of  the  latter  keep  a  brighter  lookout  than  formerly. 
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tlie  shores  of  Georgia  and  the  CaroHnas,  and  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  in  protecting  the  coasting  trade  by 
convoying  parties  of  small  vessels  from  one  port  to 
another,  and  preventing  them  from  being  molested 
by  the  boats  of  any  of  the  British  frigates.  They 
also  acted  as  checks  upon  the  latter  in  their  descents 
upon  the  towns  and  plantations,  occasionally  capt- 
uring their  boats  and  tenders,  and  forcing  them  to 
be  very  cautious  in  their  npcr  itions.  They  were 
very  useful  in  keeping  ivatcers  off  the  coast,  and 
capturing  them  when  they  came  too  far  in.  The 
exploits  of  those  on  the  southern  coast  will  be  men- 
tioned as  they  occurred.  Those  in  Long  Island 
Sound  never  came  into  collision  with  the  foe,  except 
for  a  couple  of  slight  skirmishes  at  very  long  range; 
but  in  convoying  little  fleets  of  coasters,  and  keeping 
at  bay  the  man-of-war  boats  sent  to  molest  them» 
they  were  Invaluable ;  and  they  also  kept  the  Sound 
clear  of  hostile  privateers. 

Many  of  the  gun-boats  were  much  smaller  than 
those  just  mentioned,  trusting  mainly  to  their 
sweeps  for  motive  power,  and  each  relying  for  of- 
fence on  one  long  pivot  gun,  a  or  i8-pounder. 
In  the  Chesapeake  there  was  a  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  small  galHes,  with  a  few  of  the  larger 
kind,  and  here  it  was  thought  that  by  acting  to- 
gether in  flotillas  the  gun-boats  might  in  fine 
weather  do  consideiable  damage  to  the  enemy's 
fleet  by  destroying  detached  vessels,  instead  of  con* 
fining  themselves  to  the  more  humble  tasks  in  which 
their  brethren  elsewhere  were  fairly  successful  At 
this  period  Denmark,  having  lost  all  her  Uxg/sr 
ships  of  war,  was  confining  herself  purely  to  gun- 
brigs.   These  were  stout  little  crafts,  with  heavy 
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guns,  which,  acting  together,  and  being  handled  with 
spirit  and  skill,  had  on  several  occasions  in  calm 
weather  captured  small  British  sloops,  and  had  twice 
so  injured  frigates  as  to  make  their  return  to  Great 
Britain  necessary;  while  they  themselves  had  fre- 
quentl)'  been  the  object  of  successful  cutting-out 
expeditions.     Coni^rcss  hoped  that  our  t^un-boats 
would  do  as  well  as  the  Danish:  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  they  failed  utterly  in  every  serious  attack 
that  they  made  on  a  man-of-war,  and  were  worse 
than  useless  for  all  but  the  various  subordinate  em- 
ployments above  mentioned.    The  main  reason  for 
this  failure  was  in  the  gun-boats  themselves.  They 
were    utterly    useless   except    in    perfectly  calm 
weather,  for  in  any  wind  the  heavy  guns  caused 
them  to  careen  over  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
keep  them  right   side  up,  and  impossible  to  hre. 
Even  in  smooth  water  they  could  not  be  fought  at 
anchor,  requiring  to  be  kept  in  position  by  means  of 
sweeps;  and  they  were  very  unstable,  the  recoil  of 
llie  guns  causing  them  to  roll  so  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult  to  aim  with  any  accuracy  after  the  first  dis« 
charge,  while  a  single  shot  hitting  one  put  it  harsdi 
€0mbai*   This  last  event  rarely  happened,  however, 
for  they  were  not  often  handled  with  any  approach 
to  temerity,  and»  on  the  contrary,  usually  made  their 
attacks  at  a  range  that  rendered  it  as  impossible  to 
inflict  as  to  receive  harm.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  they 
were  veiy  well  managed;  but  they  were  such  ill^on- 
ditloned  craft  that  the  best  officers  might  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  uncomfortiable  in  them.  Theh*  operations 
thfOtti^out  the  war  offer  a  painfully  ludicrous  com^ 
mentaiy  on  Jefferson's  remarkable  project  of  having 
our  navy  composed  exclusively  of  such  craft. 
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The  fifst  aggressive  attempt  made  with  the  gun. 
boats  was  characteristically  futile.   On  June  20th 
15  of  them,  under  Captain  Tarbell,  attacked  the 
JimoM,  38,  Captain  Sanders,  then  lying  becalmed  in 
Hampton  Roads,  with  the  Bwassa,  36,  and  Laureu 
timsy  24,  near  her.    The  gun-boats,  while  still  at 
vety  long  range,  anchored,  and  promptly  drifted 
round  so  that  they  couldn't  shoot.   Then  they  got 
under  way>  and  began  giadually  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  J^umiL   Her  defence  was  very  feeble;  after 
some  hasty  and  ilklirected  vollies  she  endeavored 
to  beat  out  of  the  way.  But  meanwhile,  a  slight 
breeze  having  sprung  up,  the  Barossa^  Captain  Sher- 
riff,  approached  near  enough  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
affair,  and  at  once  made  it  evident  that  she  was  a 
more  dangerous  foe  than  the  ywtoM,  though  a  lighter 
ship.  As  soon  as  they  felt  the  effects  of  the  breeze 
the  gun-boats  became  almost  nseless,  and,  thie  Baros^ 
sets  fire  being  animated  and  well  aimed,  they  with- 
drew. They  had  suffered  nothing  from  the  Junoti^ 
but  during  the  short  period  she  was  engaged,  the 
Barossa  had  crippled  one  boat  and  slightly  damaged 
another;  one  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded. 
The  Barossa  escaped  unscathed  and  the  ynnon  was 
but  slightly  injured.    Of  the  combatanlb,  liic  Bar- 
ossa  was  ihc  oiii}'  une  that  came  olf  with  credit,  the 
jfuiton  behaving,  if  any  thing,  rather  worse  than  the 
gun-boats.    There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  amount  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  latter.* 

'  Though  the  flotilla  men  did  nothing  in  the  boats,  they  acted  with 
the  most  stubborn  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  The  Brii- 
Ml  Lientaumt  Graig,  himself  a  spectator,  thus  writes  of  their  deeds 
on  that  occasion  ("  Campai^jn  at  Washington,"  p.  119).  *  Of  the  sail- 
ors, however,  it  would  be  injustice  not  to  speak  in  the  terms  which 
their  conduct  merits.  They  were  employed  as  ennneni,  and  not  only 
did  tbey  serve  their  gnu  with  a  qaiduMW  and  precUoa  whidi  tm 
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On  June  20,  181 3,  a  British  force  of  three  74's,  one 
€4,  four  frigates,  two  sloops,  and  three  transports 
was  anchored  off  Craney  Island.    On  the  nortl^ 
vest  side  of  this  island  was  a  battery  of  i8-poond> 
ers,  to  take  charge  of  which  Captain  Cassin,  com* 
manding  the  naval  forces  at  Norfolk,  sent  ashore 
one  hundred  sailors  of  the  Constellation^  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenants  Neale,  Shubrick»  and 
Saunders,  and  fifty  marines  under  Lieutenant  Breck* 
enbridge.'  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  they  were 
attacked  by  a  division  of  1$  boats,  containing  700 
men/  seamen^  marines,  chasseurs,  and  soldiers  of 
the  I02d  regiment,  the  whole  under  the  command 
Captain  Pechell,  of  the  San  Dommgo^  74.  Cap- 
tain Hanchett  led  the  attack  inthei)£»^SnM'<r  launch* 
The  battery's  guns  were  not  6fed  till  the  British 
were  close  in,  when  they  opened  with  destructive 
effect   While  still  some  seventy  yards  from  the 
guns  the  Diadmis  launch  grounded,  and  the  attack 
was  checked.  Three  of  the  boats  were  now  sunk  by 
shot,  but  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  they  re« 
mained  above  water;  and  while  the  fighting  was 
still  at  its  height,  some  of  the  Constellations  crew, 
headed  by  Midshipman  Tatnall,  waded  out  and  took 
possession  of  them."    A  few  of  their  crew  threw 
away  their  arms  and  eamc  ashore  with  their  captors ; 
Others  escaped  to  the  rciiiaming  boats,  and  imme- 

tonished  their  assailants,  but  they  stood  till  vxant  of  dion  w«e  actu- 
ally bayoneted  with  fases  in  their  hands ;  nor  was  it  till  their  leader 
was  wounded  and  talcen,  and  they  saw  themselves  deserted  on  all 
sides  by  the  soldiers,  that  th^  mitted  the  field."  Certainly  such 
men  could  not  be  aocased  of  laac  of  oonmge.  Sdoethiug  else  li 
•tededlo acecNmt for  the  failareof  diegBii4KMtifMm. 

*  Letter  of  Cnp  t  n  i  n  Jdm  CiMla,  Jioe  S3, 1613. 

*  James,  vi,  337 

*'*Life  of  Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall,"  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 
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diately  afterwaid  the  flotilla  made  off  in  disorder 
having  lost  91  men.  The  three  captured  barges 
were  large,  strong  boats,  one  called  the  Ceniipedt 
being  fifty  feet  long,  and  more  formidable  than 
many  of  the  American  gun-vessels.  The  ConsteHa- 
tions  men  deserve  great  credit  for  their  defence,  but 
the  British  certainly  did  not  attack  with  their  usual 
obstinacy.  When  the  foremost  boats  were  sunk,  the 
waterwasso  shallow  and  the  bottom  so  good  that  the 
Americans  on  shore,  as  just  stated,  at  once  waded 
out  to  them  ;  and  if  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  Tatnall 
and  his  seamen  could  get  out  to  the  boats,  the  700 
British  ought  to  have  been  able  to  get  to  the  bat- 
tery, whose  150  defenders  would  then  have  stood  no 
chance.' 

On  July  14,  181 3,  the  two  small  vessels  Scorpion 
and  Asp,  the  latter  commanded  by  Mr.  Sigourncy, 
got  under  way  from  out  of  the  Ycocomico  Creek,* 
and  at  10  A.  M.  discovered  in  chase  the  British  brig- 
sloops  Contest,  Captain  James  Rattray,  and  Mohaivk\ 
Captain  Henry  D.  Byng.'  The  Scorpion  beat  up 
the  Chesapeake,  but  the  dull-sailing  Asp  had  to  re- 
enter the  creek ;  the  two  brigs  anchored  off  the  bar 

*  James  comments  on  this  repulse  as  "a  defeat  as  discreditable  to 
thoie  that  caused  ita*  honcwabU  to  those  that  cofiered  in  it."  "  Unlike 
most  other  nations,  the  Americans  In  paiticnlar,  the  Britirii,  when  en- 
gajjed  in  expeditions  of  this  nature,  always  rest  theit  hopes  of  ucccss 
upon  valor  rather  than  on  numbers."  These  comments  read  particu- 
larly well  when  it  Is  remembered  ^at  the  assailants  (mtnamberecl  the 
a-.sr.ilr(l  in  iho  proportion  of  to  I.  It  is  morn r.onoi;-,  work  to  have 
to  supplement  a  histoiy  by  a  running  commentary  on  lames' mistakes 
and  ntventions ;  but  It  is  worth  while  to  piofe  onee  ror  all  the  titter 
unreliability  of  the  author  who  is  ric :  •  ted  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
great  authority  about  the  war.  Still,  James  is  no  WMse  than  his  oom^ 
peen.  In  the  AnMiieaa  CoKeshaU't  "HisUMryof  Mfatcesa," die 
mi'^'^tatement!;  are  as  gross  ana  the  sneers  in  ai;  pnnrHltll  thoPltt 
ish,  instead  of  the  Americans,  being  the  objects. 

'Letter  of  Midshipman  McCUntod^  July  IS,  18x5. 
*jMMe,vi,3a 
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and  hoisted  out  their  boats,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Rodger  C.  Curry;  whereupon  the  Asp 
cut  her  cable  and  ran  up  the  creek  some  distance. 
Here  she  was  attacked  by  three  boats,  which  Mr. 
Sigoumey  and  his  crew  of  twenty  men,  with  two  light 
guns,  beat  oiT ;  but  they  were  joined  by  two  others,  and 
th^  five  carried  t!ic  As^^  giving  no  quarter.  Mr. 
Sigourney  and  loof  his  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
while  the  British  also  suffered  heavily,  having  4 
killed  and  7  (including  Lieutenant  Curry)  wounded. 
The  surviving  Americans  reached  the  shore,  rallied 
ttnder  Midshipman  H.  McQintock  (second  in  com- 
mand), and  when  the  British  retired  after  setting  the 
Asp  on  fire,  at  once  boarded  her,  put  out  the  flames, 
and  got  her  in  fighting  order;  but  they  were  not 
again  molested. 

On  July  29th,  white  the  JunoHt  58,  Captain  Sand« 
ers,  and  Martin^  18,  Captain  Senhouse,  were  in  DeU 
aware  Bay,  the  latter  grounded  on  the  outside  of 
Crow's  Shoal ;  the  frigate  anchored  within  support- 
ing distance,  and  while  in  this  position  the  two  ships 
were  attacked  by  the  American  flotilla  in  those 
waters,  consisting  of  eight  gun*boats,  carrying  each 
95  men  and  one  long  32,  and  two  heavier  block- 
sloops,'  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  Angus. 
The  flotilla  kept  at  such  a  distance  that  an  hour's 
cannonading  did  no  damage  whatever  to  anybody; 
and  during  that  time  ^un-boat  No.  121,  Sailing- 
master  Shcad,  drifted  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from 
her  consorts.  Seeing  this  the  British  made  a  dash 
at  her,  in  7  boats,  containing  140  men,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant Philip  Westphal.  Mr.  Shead  anchored  and 
made  an  obstinate  defence ,  but  at  the  first  discharge 

'  Letter  of  Lieuaiaat  Aiigiu,  July  30^ 
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the  gun's  pintle  gave  way,  and  the  next  time  it  was 
fired  the  gun-carriage  was  almost  torn  to  pieces^ 
He  kept  up  a  spiHted  fire  of  small  arms,  in  reply  to 
the  bo^t-canonades  and  musketry  of  the  assailants; 
but  the  latter  advanced  steadily  and  carried  the 
gun-boat  by  boarding,  7  of  her  people  being 
wounded,  while  7  of  the  British  were  killed  and  13 
wounded.*  The  defence  of  No.  12 1  was  very  cred- 
itable,  but  otherwise  the  honor  of  the  day  was  cer> 
tainly  with  the  British;  whether  because  the  gun. 
boats  were  themselves  so  worthless  or  because  they 
were  not  handled  boldly  enough,  they  did  no  dam. 
age,  even  to  the  grounded  sloop,  that  would  seem 
to  have  been  at  their  mercy.* 

On  June  i8th  the  American  brig^loop  Argus ^ 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Allen, 
late  first  of  the  United  States^  sailed  from  New  York 
for  France,  with  Mr.  Crawford,  minister  for  that 
country,  aboard,  and  reached  L'Orient  on  July  llth, 
having  made  one  prize  on  the  way.  On  July  14th 
she  again  sailed,  and  cruised  in  the  chops  of  the 
Channel,  capturing  and  burning  ship  after  ship,  and 
creating  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  Lon- 
don merchants ;  she  then  cruised  along  Cornwall 
and  got  into  St.  George's  Channel,  where  the  work 
of  destruction  went  on.  The  labor  was  very  severe 
and  harassing,  tiie  men  being  able  to  get  very  h'ttle 
rest.*   On  the  night  of  August  I3thy  a  brig  laden 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Shead,  Aug.  5,  l8S}. 

*  The  explanation  possibly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gun-boats  had 
worthless  powder.  In  the  Naval  Archives  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Angus  ("  Masters'  Commandant  Letters,"  1813.  No.  3  ;  see  also  No. 
91).  in  which  he  says  UiAt  the  frwate's  shot  pMsed  over  them,  while 
theirs  could  not  even  readi  the  uoop.  He  also  encloses  a  copy  of  a 
paper,  signed  by  the  otJier  gun-boat  officers,  which  runs:  "  We,  the 
oflncen  di  the  vessels  comprising  the  Delaware  fiotiUa,  protest  egiuitft 
the  powder  at  belag  vafit  for  eecvioe.** 

'Courtof  Inqwiy  iatoloMof  18x5. 
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with  wine  ircMn  Oporto  was  captured  and  burnt»and 
unluckily  many  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  getting  at 
some  of  the  cargo.  At  5  a.  m.  on  the  14th  a  large 
brig-of-war  was  discovered  standing  down  under  a 
cloud  of  canvas.'  This  was  the  Britidb  brig-sloop  Mu 
can,  Captain  John  Fordyce  Maples,  which,  from 
information  received  at  Cork  three  days  previous, 
had  been  cruising  especially  after  the  Ar^,  and 
had  at  last  found  her ;  St.  David's  Head  bore  east' 
6ve  leagues  (laL  52^  15 '  N.  and  5**  50'  W.). 

The  small,  fine-lined  American  cruiser,  with  her 
lofty  masts  and  long  spars,  could  easily  have  escaped 
from  her  heavier  antagonist;  but  Captain  Allen  had 
no  such  intention,  and,6nding  he  could  not  get  the 
weather«gage,  he  shortened  sail  and  fan  easily  along 
on  the  starboard  tack,  while  the  Peiican  came  down 
on  him  with  the  wind  (which  was  from  the  south) 
nearly  aft  At  6  A.  M.  the  Argus  wore  and  fired  her 
port  guns  within  grape  distance,  the  /V/brmt  respond- 
ing with  her  starboard  battery,  and  the  action  be> 
gan  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides.*  At  6.04  a 
round  shot  carried  off  Captain  Allen's  leg,  in- 
flicting a  mortal  wound,  but  he  stayed  on  deck 
till  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Soon  the 
British  fire  carried  away  the  main-braces,  main- 
spring-stay, gaff,  and  try-sail  mast  of  the  Argus ; 
the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Watson,  was  wounded 
in  the  head  by  a  grape-shot  and  carried  below  ;  the 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  U.  H.  Allen  (no  relation  of 
the  captain),  continued  to  fight  the  ship  with  great 
skill.  The  Peluan's  fire  continued  very  heavy,  the 
Argus  losing  her  spritsail-yard  and  most  of  the 

'Letter  of  Lieutenant  Watson,  March  3,  181 5. 

*Lett«r  of  QipUia  Maptet  to  Admind  Thoinbacoq^  Ainf»  14, 
tSlj. 
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standing  rigging  on  the  port  side  of  the  foremast 
At  6. 14  Captain  Maples  bore  up  to  pass  astern  of 
his  antagonist,  but  Lieutenant  Allen  luffed  into  the 
wind  and  threw  the  main-top-sail  aback,  getting  into 
a  beautiful  raking  position  * ;  had  the  men  at  the 
guns  done  their  duty  as  well  as  those  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck did  theirs,  the  issue  of  the  fight  would  have 
been  very  different  ;  but,  as  it  was,  in  spite  of  her 
favorable  position,  the  rakini^  broadside  of  the  Ar- 
gus  did  little  damage.  Two  or  three  minutes  after, 
ward  the  Argus  lost  the  use  of  her  after-sails  through 
having  her  preventer-main-braces  and  top-sail  tie 
shot  away,  and  fell  off  before  the  wind,  when  the 
Pelican  at  6k  1 8  passed  her  stem,  raking  her  heavily, 
and  then  ranged  up  on  her  starboard  quarter.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  wheel-ropes  and  running-rigging  of 
every  description  were  shot  away,  and  the  Argus  be- 
came utterly  unmanageable.  The  PeUcan  continued 
raking  her  with  perfect  impunity,  and  at  6.35  passed 
her  broadside  and  took  a  position  on  her  starboard 
bow,  when  at  64$  the  brigs  fell  together,  and  the 
British  *<were  in  the  act  of  boarding  when  the 
Argus  struck  her  colors,***  at  645  A.M.  The 
Pfifcan  carried,  beddes  her  r^lar  aroament*  two 
long  6's  as  stem-chasers,  and  her  broadside  wc%1il 
of  metal  was  thus 

I  X  6 
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>  Letter  of  Lieuienaut  Watson.        •  Lettex  of  CapUia  M«|>1«. 
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or,  subtracting  as  usual  7  per  cent,  for  light  weight 
of  metal,  210  lbs.  The  Pelicans  crew  consisted  of 
but  116  men,  according  to  the  l^ritish  account, 
though  the  American  reports  make  it  much  larger. 
The  Argus  had  started  from  New  York  with  137 
men,  but  having  manned  and  sent  in  several  prizes, 
her  crew  amounted,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
to  104.  Mr.  Low  in  his  Naval  History,"  published 
just  after  the  event,  makes  it  but  99.  James  makes 
it  lai ;  as  he  placed  the  crew  of  the  Enterprise  at 
125,  when  it  was  really  102  ;  that  of  the  Hornet  at 
162,  instead  of  135;  of  the  Peacock  at  185,  instead 
of  166;  of  the  NamHlus  at  106  instead  of  95^ 
etc,  etc.,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  he  has  ovef- 
estlmated  it  by  at  least  20,  which  brings  the  number 
pretty  near  to  the  American  accounts.  The  Pelieam 
lost  but  two  men  killed  and  five  wounded.  Captain 
Maples  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  spent  grape-shot 
strildng  him  in  the  chest  with  some  force,  and  then 
falling  on  the  deck.  One  shot  had  passed  through 
the  boatswain's  and  one  through  the  carpenter^s 
cabin ;  her  sides  were  filled  with  grape-shot,  and  her 
rigging  and  sails  much  injured;  her  foremast, 
main*top-mast,  and  royal  masts  were  slightly 
wounded,  and  two  of  her  carronades  dismounted. 

The  injuries  of  Argus  have  already  been  de- 
tailed ;  her  hull  and  lower  masts  were  also  tolerably 
well  cut  up.  Of  her  crew,  Captain  Allen,  two  mid- 
shipmen, the  carpenter,  and  six  seamen  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded ;  her  first  lieutenant  and  13  sea- 
men severely  and  slightly  wounded  :  total,  10  killed 
and  14  wounded. 

In  reckoning  the  comparative  force,  I  include  the 
Englishman's  six-puund  stern-chaser,  which  could 
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not  be  fired  in  broadside  with  the  rest  of  the  g^uiu^ 
because  I  include  the  Argus'  12-pound  bow-chaser^ 
which  also  could  not  be  fired  in  broadside,  as  it  was 
crowded  into  the  bridle-port.  James,  of  coursei 
carehiUy  indades  the  latter,  thous^  leaving  out  the 
lomer* 


COMPARISON. 


Of  all  the  single-ship  actions  fought  in  the  war 
this  is  the  least  creditable  to  the  Americans.  The 
odds  in  force,  it  is  true,  were  against  the  Argus^ 
about  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  8,  but  this  is 
neither  enough  to  account  for  the  loss  inflicted  be> 
ing  as  10  to  3,  nor  for  her  surrendering  when  she 
had  been  so  little  ill  used.  It  was  not  even  as  if 
her  antagonist  had  been  an  unusually  fine  vessel  of 
her  class.  The  Pelican  did  not  do  as  well  as  either 
the  Frolic  previously,  or  the  Rtittdetr  afterward, 
though  perhaps  rather  t>etter  than  the  Avm^  Bm^ 
gusM^  or  Patcodu  With  a  comparatively  unmanage* 
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able  antagonist,  in  smooth  water,  she  ought  to  have 
sunk  her  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  But  the  Pel* 
ican  s  not  having  done  particularly  well  merely 
makes  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  look  worse;  it 
is  just  the  reverse  of  the  Chesapeake  s  case,  where, 
paying  the  highest  credit  to  tlie  British,  we  still 
thought  the  fight  no  discredit  to  us.  Here  we  can 
indulge  no  such  reflection.  The  ofiicers  did  well, 
but  the  crew  did  not.  Cooper  says:  "The  enemy 
was  so  much  heavier  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Arms  would  have  captared  her  antagonist  un- 
der wf  ordinary  circumstances."  This  I  doubt; 
such  a  crew  as  the  Wasp's  or  Hornet* s  probably 
would  have  been  successfuL  The  trouble  with  the 
guns  of  the  Argus  was  not  so  much  that  they  were 
too  small,  as  that  they  did  not  hit;  and  this  seems 
all  the  more  incomprehensible  when  it  is  remeflU 
beted  that  Captain  Allen  is  the  very  man  to  whom 
Commodore  Decatur,  in  his  official  letter,  attributed 
the  skilful  gun-practice  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate 
United  States.  Cooper  says  that  the  powder  was 
bad ;  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  the  men  of  the 
ArgHS  were  over-fatigued  and  were  drunk,  in  which 
case  they  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  into  ac* 
ttoo.  Besides  unskilfulness,  there  is  another  very 
serious  count  against  the  crew.  Had  theiV/ftOM 
been  some  distance  from  the  Argus^  and  in  a  posi- 
tion where  she  could  pour  in  her  fire  with  perfect 
impunity  to  herself,  when  the  surrender  took  place, 
it  would  have  been  more  justifiable.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  the  vessels  were  touching,  and  the  British 
boarded  just  as  the  colors  were  hauled  down ;  it  was 
certainly  very  disgraceful  that  the  Americans  did 
not  rally  to  repel  them,  for  they  had  still  four  fifths 
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of  their  number  absolutely  untouched.  They  cer. 
tainly  ought  to  have  auoceeded,  {or  boarding  is  a  dif. 
ficitlt  and  dangerous  experiment ;  and  if  they  had 
fepulsed  their  antagonists  they  might  in  turn  have 
carried  the  Peticam,  So  that,  in  summing  up  the 
merits  of  this  action,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  sides 
showed  skilful  seamanship  and  unskilful  gunnery; 
that  the  British  f ouglit  hiavdy  and  that  the  Ameri. 
cans  did  not 

It  is  somewhat  Interesting  to  compare  this  fight, 
where  a  weaker  American  sloop  was  taken  by  a 
stronger  British  one,  with  two  or  three  others,  where 
both  the  comparative  force  and  the  result  were  re- 
versed* Comparing  it,  therefore,  with  the  actions 
betnreen  the  Honut  and  Pioeoek  ^tish),  the  Wasp 
and  Avon^  and  the  Pimeock  (American)  and  Bpervitr^ 
we  get  four  actions,  In  one  of  which,  the  first-named, 
the  British  were  victorious^  and  In  the  other  three 
the  Americans* 

Cemjtat-ative  Ck>iBpaT&tlve  Lqh  Per  cent. 


Force.  Inflicted.  Lots. 

/'/^i*  (British)  1.00  i.oo  JcA 

AfgMs{Aamdam)  .8s  ,99  .SS 

tiorrut  (American)  I.oo  I.oo  «M 

iVtur^ri  (British)  .83  .07  ,31 

Wasp  {kxDittiGUi^  I.oo  1.00 

.<<tw>  (British)  .bo  .07  .39 

Peacock  (American)  I.OO  I.oo  M% 

ig^wrvMT  (British)  M  M  .so 


It  is  thus  seen  that  in  these  sloop  actions  the 
superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  victor  was 
each  time  about  the  same.  The  Ar^^s  made  a 
much  more  efiectual  resistance  than  did  either  ths 
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Btaeaekt  Av&itf  or  EptrvUr^  while  the  PgHcan  did  her 
work  In  poorer  form  than  either  of  the  victorious 
American  sloops ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  Argus  did  not  by  any  means  show  as 
much  bravery  as  was  shown  in  the  defence  of  the 
Peacock  or  Avotty  although  rather  more  than  m  the 
case  of  the  Epervier. 

This  is  the  only  action  of  the  war  where  it  is  al. 
most  impossible  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  beaten  crew.  In  ahriost  all  other  cases 
we  find  that  one  crew  had  been  carefully  drilled,  and 
so  proved  superior  to  a  iess-trained  antagonist;  but 
it  is  incredible  that  the  man,  to  whose  exertions 
when  first  lieutenant  of  the  States  Commodore  De- 
catur  ascribes  the  skil fulness  of  that  ship's  men, 
should  have  neglected  to  train  his  own  crew;  and 
this  had  the  re  [)u  tat  ion  of  beint^  composed  of  a  fine 
set  of  men.  Bad  po\\  der  \v()uld  not  account  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Ar^us  when  so  little  damaged.  It 
really  seems  as  if  the  men  must  have  been  drunk  or 
over-fatigued,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted.  Of 
course  drunkenness  would  account  for  the  defeat, 
although  not  in  the  least  altering  its  humiliating 
character. 

"  Et  tu  quoqtte"is  not  much  of  an  argument; 
still  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  to  mind  here  two  en- 
gagements  in  which  British  sloops  suffered  much 
more  discreditable  defeats  than  the  Argus  did. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  James ;  as  given  by  the 
French  historians  they  mabs  even  a  worse  showing 
for  the  British. 

A  short  time  before  our  war  the  British  brig  Car* 
nation,  iS»  had  been  captured,  by  boarding,  by  the 
Frendi  brig  Mmnre^  li,  and  the  British  brig  Afy» 
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rf//,  iS.  had  been  captured,  also  by  boarding,  by  the 
corvette  AbHlle^  20. 

The  following  was  the  comparative  force,  etc.,  of 
the  combatants: 


AlacHiy 


W«%ktlfetil. 
•6a 
174 

860 


II*bOMIh 

toe 

lOQ 

ISO 


to 

19 


Tn  spite  of  the  pride  the  British  take  in  their 
hand-to-hand  prowess  both  of  these  ships  were  capt- 
ured by  boarding.  The  Carnation  was  captured  by 
a  much  smaller  force,  instead  of  by  a  much  larger 
one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Argus;  and  if  the  Argus 
gave  up  before  she  had  suffered  greatly,  the  Alacrity 
surrendered  when  she  had  suffered  still  less.  French 
historians  asserted  that  the  capture  of  the  two  brigs 
proved  that  "  French  valor  could  conquer  British 
courage'*;  and  a  similar  opinion  was  very  com- 
placently expressed  by  British  historians  after  the 
defeat  of  ihtArguS'  All  that  the  three  combats 
really  ''proved**  was,  that  in  eig^  encounters 
between  British  and  American  sloops  the  Americans 
were  defeated  once:  and  in  a  far  greater  number  of 
encounters  between  French  and  British  sloops  the 
British  were  defeated  twice.  No  one  pretends  that 
either  navy  was  invincible;  the  question  is,  which 
side  averaged  best  ? 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  we  possessed  several 
small  brigs;  these  had  originally  been  fast*  handy 
little  schoonen,  each  aimed  with  12  long  sixes,  and 
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with  a  crew  of  Co  men.  As  such  they  were  effective 
enough;  but  when  afterward  changed  into  brigs, 
each  armed  with  a  couple  of  extra  guns,  and  given 
40  additional  men,  they  became  too  slow  to  run, 
without  becoming  strong  enough  to  fight.  They 
carried  far  too  many  guns  and  men  for  their  size, 
and  not  enough  to  give  them  a  chance  with  any  re- 
spectable opponent;  and  they  were  almost  aU  ig* 
nominiously  captured  The  single  exception  was 
the  brig  Eniirpriu,  She  managed  to  escape  capt* 
ure,  owing  chiefly  to  good  luck,  and  once  fou^^t  a 
victorious  engagement,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  possessed  a  dass  of  vessels  even  worse  than 
our  own.  She  was  kept  near  the  land  and  finally 
took  up  her  station  off  the  eastern  coast,  where  she 
did  good  service  in  chasing  away  or  capturing  the 
various  Nova  Scotian  or  New  Brunswick  privateers, 
which  were  smaller  and  less  formidable  vessels  than 
*Jie  privateers  of  the  United  States,  and  not  cal- 
culated for  fighting. 

By  crowding  guns  into  her  bridle-ports,  and  over- 
manning  herself,  the  Enterprise,  now  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  William  Burrows,  mounted 
14  eighteen-pound  carronades  and  2  lonp  9's,  with 
102  men.  On  September  5  th,  while  standing  along 
shore  near  Penguin  Point,  a  few  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Portland,  Me.,  she  discovered,  at  anchor 
inside,  a  man-of-war  brig*  which  proved  to  be 
H.M.S.  Boxer,  Captain  Samuel  Blyth,  of  12  carron- 
ades, eightccn-pounders  and  two  long  sixes,  with 
but  66  men  aboard,  12  o(  her  crew  being  absent.* 

'  Letter  from  LietttttMBt  BdwMd  R.  McCaII  to  Cominodore  HnU, 

September  5,  1813. 

*  James,  "  Naval  Occurrences,  "  264.  The  American  account* 
1^  lfc>  Bvur  104  Mwi,  ca  fwytawBdwrt  gwdfc  Sinilai]|( 
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The  Baxir  at  once  hoisted  three  Biitiflh  eaaigiis  and 
bore  up  for  the  Enterprw^  then  standing  in  on  the 
stafboard  tack ;  but  when  the  two  brigs  weie  still  4 
miles  apart  it  fell  calm.  At  midday  a  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  southwest,  giving  the  American  the 
weather^gage,  but  the  latter  manoeuvred  for  some 
time  to  windward  to  try  the  comparative  rates  of 
sailing  of  the  vessels.  At  3  P.  if.  Lieutenant  Bu^ 
rows  hoisted  three  ensigns,  shortened  sail»  and 
edged  away  toward  the  enemy,  who  came  gallantly 
on.  Captain  Blsrth  had  nailed  his  c<^ors  to  the 
mast,  telling  his  men  they  should  never  be  struck 
whUe  he  had  Ufe  in  his  body.'  Both  crews  cheered 
loudly  as  they  neared  each  other,  and  at  3.15,  the 
two  brigs  being  on  the  starboard  tack  not  a  half 
pistol-shot  apart,  they  opened  fire,  the  American 
using  the  port,  and  the  English  the  starboard,  bat- 
tery. Botli  broadsides  were  very  destructive, 
each  of  the  commanders  falling  at  the  very  begin> 
ning  of  the  action.  Captain  Biyth  was  struck  by 
an  eighteen-poLind  shot  while  he  was  standing  on 
the  quarter-deck  ;  it  passed  completely  through  his 
body,  shattering  his  left  arm  and  killing  him  on  the 
spot.  The  command,  thereupon,  devolved  on  Lieu- 
tenant David  McCreery.  At  almost  the  same  time 
his  equally  gallant  antagonist  fell.  Lieutenant  Bur- 
rows, while  encoLir^Lging  his  men,  laid  hold  of  a  gun- 
tackle  fail  to  \\<A\\  the  crcAv  a  carronade  nm  out 
the  gun ;  in  doing  so  he  raised  one  leg  against  the 
bulwark,  when  a  canister  shot  struck  his  thigh, 
glancing  into  his  body  and  inflicting  a  fearful 

James  gives  the  Entet-prise  123  men.  EMl  iMilrill  Iw  OOUidefMl 
•uthority  for  its  own  force  and  loss. 

'  **  Naval  Chwwklo,"  voL  xxxii,  p.  46s. 
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wound.'  In  spite  of  the  pain  he  refused  to  be 
carried  below,  and  lay  on  the  deck,  crying  out  that 
the  colors  must  never  be  struck.  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward McCall  now  took  command.  At  3.30  the  En- 
terprise  ranged  ahead,  rounded  to  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  raked  the  Boxer  with  the  starboard 
guns.  At  3.35  the  Boxer  lost  her  main-top>-mast 
and  top-sail  yard,  but  her  crew  still  kept  up  the 
fight  bravely,  with  the  exception  of  four  men  who 
deserted  their  quarters  and  were  aftenvard  court- 
martialed  for  cowardice.'  The  Enterprise  now  set 
her  fore-sail  and  took  position  on  the  enemy's  star- 
board bow,  delivering  raking  fires;  and  at  3.45  the 
latter  surrendered,  when  entirely  unmanageable  and 
defenceless.  Lieutenant  Burrows  would  not  go 
below  until  he  had  received  the  sword  of  his  adver« 
saiy,  when  he  exclaimed*  **  I  am  satisfied,  I  die  con- 
tented." 


Both  bri^^s  had  suffered  severely,  especially  the 
Boxtr^  which  had  been  hulled  repeatedly,  had  three 
eighteen-pound  shot  throut^h  her  foremast,  her  top- 
gallant forecastle  almost  cut  away,  and  several  of 
her  guns  dismounted.   Three  men  were  killed  and 

'Cooper,  *'Nrtv,il  History,"  vol.  li,  p.  259. 

*  Miantetol  cooit^nartial  teld  aboud  U.Ji.8.  SmfHMt  Jmuuf 
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seventeen  wounded,  four  mortally.  The  EnUrprm 
had  been  hulled  by  one  round  and  many  grape ;  one 
1 8-pound  ball  had  gone  through  her  foremaat*  and 
another  through  her  main-mast,  and  she  was  much 
cut  up  aloft.  Two  of  her  men  were  killed  and  ten 
wounded,  two  of  them  Qier  commander  and  Mid> 
shipman  Kervin  Waters)  mortally.  The  British 
court-martial  attributed  the  defeat  of  the  Boxer  **  to 
a  superiority  in  the  enemy's  force,  principally  in  the 
number  of  men,  as  well  as  to  a  greater  d^;ite  of 
skill  in  the  direction  of  her  fire,  and  to  the  destruo^ 
tive  effects  of  the  first  broadside."  But  the  main 
element  was  the  superiority  in  force,  the  difference 
hi  loss  being  very  nearly  proportional  to  it ;  both 
sides  fought  with  equal  bravery  and  equal  skilL 
This  fact  was  appreciated  by  the  victors,  for  at  a 
naval  dinner  given  in  New  York  shortly  afterward, 
one  of  the  toasts  otfcrcd  was  :  "  The  crew  of  the 
Boxer ;  enemies  by  hiw,  but  by  gallantry  brothers." 
The  two  coinmatiders  were  botli  buried  at  Portland, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenant Burrows  needs  no  comment.  He  was  an 
officer  greatly  beloved  and  respected  in  the  service. 
Captain  Blyth,  on  the  other  side,  had  not  only 
shown  himself  on  many  occasions  to  be  a  man  of 
distinguished  personal  courage,  but  was  equally 
noted  for  his  gentleness  and  humanity.  He  had 
been  one  of  Captain  Lawrence's  pall-bearers,  and 
but  a  month  previous  to  his  death  had  received  a 
public  note  of  thanks  from  an  American  colonel, 
for  an  act  of  great  kindness  and  courtesy.' 

The  Enterprise^  under  Lieut.-Com.  Renshaw,  now 
cruised  off  the  southern  coast,  where  she  made  sev* 
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enl  eapluiei.  One  of  Uiein  was  a  heavy  Britbb 
privateer,  the  Mats^  of  14  long  nines  and  75  men, 
which  struck  after  receivhig  a  broadside  that  killed 
and  wounded  4  of  her  crew.  The  EnUrpriu  was 
chased  by  frigates  on  several  occasions ;  being  once 
forced  to  throw  overboard  all  her  guns  bnt  two,  and 
eso^ing  only  by  a  shift  in  the  wind.  Afterward, 
as  she  was  unfit  to  cruise,  she  was  made  a  guard* 
ihip  at  Charlestown ;  for  the  same  reason  the  Boxir 
was  not  purchased  into  the  service. 

On  October  4th  some  volunteers  from  die  New« 
port  flotilla  captured,  by  boarding,  the  British  priva> 
teer  JktH}  after  a  short  struggle  in  which  two  of  the 
assailants  were  wounded  and  several  of  the  priva- 
teersmen,  including  the  first  officer,  were  killed. 

On  December  4th,  Commodore  Rodgers,  still  in 
command  of  the  President^  sailed  again  from  Provi- 
dence,  Rhode  Island„  On  the  25th,  in  lat.  19"^  N.  and 
long.  35°  W.,  the  Prt'suiiHi,  during  the  night,  fell  in 
with  two  frigates,  and  came  so  close  that  the  head- 
most fired  at  her,  when  she  made  off.  These  were 
thought  to  be  British,  but  were  in  reality  the  two 
French  40  i^un  frigates  Nymphe  and  Medusey  one 
month  out  of  Brest.  After  this  little  encounter 
Rodgers  headed  toward  the  Barbadoes,  and  cruised 
to  windward  of  them. 

On  the  whole  the  ocean  warfare  of  1813  was  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  British,  except  during  the 
first  few  months.  The  Jlomcfs  fight  with  the 
Peacock  was  an  action  similar  to  those  that  took 
place  in  1812,  and  the  cruise  of  Porter  was  unique 

*  Lfllirof  Mr.  J«M|di  NkkoltiNi,  Oct*  sSts. 
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itt  onr  annals,  both  for  the  audacity  with  which  it 
was  pkuined,  and  the  success  with  which  It  was 
executed.  Even  later  in  the  year  the  Ar£^  and 
the  Prisident  made  bold  cruises  in  sight  of  the 
British  coasts,  the  former  woiking  great  havoc 
among  the  merchant-men.  But  by  that  time  the 
tide  had  turned  strongly  in  favor  of  our  enemies. 
Ftom  the  beginning  of  summer  the  blockade  was 
kept  up  so  strictly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  any  of 
our  vessels  broke  through  it ;  they  were  either 
chased  back  or  captured.  In  the  three  actions  that 
occurred,  the  Briti5?h  showed  themselves  markedly 
superior  in  two,  and  in  tlic  third  the  combatanti 
fought  equally  well,  the  result  being  fairly  decided 
by  the  fuller  crew  and  slightly  heavier  metal  of  the 
Enterprise.  The  gun-boats,  to  which  many  had 
looked  for  harbor  defence,  proved  nearly  useless, 
and  were  beaten  off  with  ease  whenever  they  made 
an  attack. 

The  lessons  taught  by  all  this  were  the  usual 
ones.  Lawrence's  victory  in  the  Hornet  showed 
the  superiority  of  a  properly  trained  crew  to  one 
that  had  not  been  properly  trained  ;  and  his  defeat 
in  the  Chesapeake  pointed  exactl)-  the  same  way, 
demonstrating  in  addition  the  folly  of  taking  a  raw 
levy  out  of  port,  and,  before  they  have  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  seasoned,  pitting  them 
against  skilled  veterans.  The  victory  of  the  Enters 
prisi  showed  the  wisdom  of  having  the  odds  in  men 
and  metal  in  our  favor,  when  our  antagonist  was 
otherwise  our  equal ;  it  ptoved,  what  hardly  needed 
proving,  that,  whenever  possible,  a  ship  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  superior  in  force  to  the  foes 
it  would  be  likely  to  meet.  As  far  as  the  capture  of 
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the  Argus  showed  any  thing,  it  was  the  advantage 
of  heavy  metai  and  the  absolute  need  that  a  crew 
should  fight  with  pluck.  The  failure  of  the  etun- 
boats  outfit  to  h:^ve  taught  the  le-^son  (though  it 
did  not)  that  too  great  economy  in  providing  the 
means  of  defence  may  prove  very  expensive  in  the 
end,  and  that  good  oflicers  and  men  are  powerless 
when  embarked  in  worthless  vessels.  A  similar 
point  was  emphasized  by  the  strictness  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  great  inconvenience  it  caused ; 
namely,  that  we  ought  to  have  had  ships  powerful 
enough  to  break  it. 

We  had  certainly  lost  ground  during  this  year; 
loftunatdy  we  regained  it  during  the  next  two» 
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CHAPTER  VL 
1813. 

ON  THE  LAKBS. 

OHMno-^Oonpulm  of  tbt  tHtl  •qMidm-CtenHf  trim  T«k  tui 

Fort  George— Veo  h  repulsed  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  keeps  commaod  of  the 
lake— Cbauocy  aaila— Yeo's  partial  riaory  off  Nkgar»— IndecWve  adkm  off 
tiho  GoMM^^Ghouioy'^  poittd  ^tetoiy  off  BMttoiftiOBf  wUob  ttv 

oommand  of  the  lake— Erik— Perry's  succe<^s  in  creatinj^  A  idtl^jSli  thIWy 
—CHAM  rtAQi— Low  of  tke  Gr«titter  and  ifa,fi^— Suauoa^. 

ONTAiaO. 

WINTER  had  almost  completely  stopped 
preparations  on  the  American  side.  Bad 
weather  put  an  cud  lo  all  communication  with  Al- 
bany or  New  York,  and  so  prevented  the  transit  of 
stores,  implements,  etc.  It  was  worse  still  with  the 
men,  for  the  cold  and  exposure  so  thinned  them  out 
that  the  new  arrivals  could  at  first  barely  keep  the 
ranks  filled.  It  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  seamen  to  come  from  the  coast  to  serve  on 
the  lakes,  where  work  was  hard,  sickness  prevailed, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  prize-money.  The  Brit- 
ish government  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  move  its  sailors  where  it  pleased,  while  in 
the  American  service,  at  that  period,  the  men  en^ 
listed  for  particular  ships,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
them  for  the  lakes  at  all  was  by  inducing  portions 
of  crews  to  volunteer  to  follow  their  officers  thither.' 

'  Cooper»  U,  357.  One  of  Jaomi*  mort  oonkal  miMtitements  it 
ttstm  dM  UcM  uie  Amcfieaa  Mtlottwan  «ll'*pidBtdnta*'*  On 
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However,  the  work  went  on  in  spite  of  intemiptioiis. 
Fresh  gangs  oi  shipwrights  arrived,  and,  largely  oww 
ing  to  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  head  buiider, 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford  (who  did  as  much  as  any  naval 
ofHcer  in  giving  us  an  effective  force  on  Ontario)^ 
the  Madison  was  equipped,  a  Sfloall  despatch  sloop, 
Tkf  Lady  of  the  Lake  prepared,  and  a  large  new 
ship,  the  Gimral  PUu^  28,  blsgun,  to  mount  13  guns 
in  each  broadside  and  2  on  pivots. 

Meanwhile  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  British  con* 
mander  in  Canada,  had  ordered  two  24-gun  ships  to 
'  be  built,  and  they  were  begun ;  but  he  committed 
the  mistake  of  having  one  laid  down  in  Kingston 
and  the  other  in  York,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  lake.  Earle,  the  Canadian  commodore,  having 
proved  himself  so  moompetent,  was  removed ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  May  Captain  Sir  James  Lu> 
cas  Yeo  arrived,  to  act  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  naval  forces,  together  with  four  captains,  eight 
lieutenants,  twenty-four  midshipmen,  and  about  450 
picked  seamen,  sent  out  by  the  home  government 
especially  for  service  on  the  Canada  lakes.* 

The  comparative  force  of  the  two  fleets  or  squad- 
rons it  is  hard  to  estimate.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  tlie  difTicuU)^  in  finding  out  what  guns  were 
mounted  on  any  given  ship  at  a  particular  time, 
and  it  is  even  more  perplexing  with  the  crews.  A 
schooner  would  make  one  cruise  with  but  thirty 

p.  367 »  for  example,  in  speakine  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  he  says : 
**  Commodore  Perry  had  picked  crews  to  all  his  vessels."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Perry  had  once  sent  in  his  resignation  solely  on  account  of 
the  very  poor  Quality  of  his  crews,  and  had  with  difficulty  been  in- 
duced to  withoraw  U*  Perry's  crews  were  of  hardly  average  toL- 
cellence,  boi  then  Uw  AflMiitHi  Mlkf  «u  a  veqf  good 

qiecimen. 

•Jamea,  vi,  553. 
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hands;  on  the  next  it  would  appear  with  fifty,  a 
number  of  militia  having  volunteered  as  marines. 
Finding  the  militia  rather  a  nuisance,  they  would 
be  sent  ashore,  and  on  her  third  cruise  the  schooner 
would  substitute  half  a  dozen  frontier  seamen  in 
their  place.  It  was  the  same  with  the  larger  ves. 
sels.  The  Madum  might  at  one  time  have  her  full 
complement  of  200  men ;  a  month*s  sickness  would 
ensue,  and  she  would  sail  with  but  150  effectives. 
The  Pihis  crew  of  300  men  at  one  time  would 
shortly  afterward  be  less  by  a  third  in  consequence 
of  a  draft  of  sailors  being  sent  to  the  upper  lakes. 
So  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  perfectly  accurate ; 
but,  making  a  comparison  of  the  various  authorities 
from  Lieutenant  Emmons  to  James,  the  following 
tables  of  the  forces  may  be  given  as  very  nearly  cor- 
lect*  In  broadside  force  I  count  every  pivot  gun, 
and  half  of  those  that  were  not  on  pivots. 
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This  is  not  materially  different  from  James'  ac- 
count (p.  356),  which  gives  Chauncy  114  guns,  1,193 
men,  and  2,121  tons.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  how- 
ever, was  never  intended  for  any  thing  but  a  despatch 
boat,  and  the  Santrge  and  Hamilton  were  both  lost 
befoie  Chauncy  actually  came  into  collision  with 
Yeo.  Deducting  these,  in  order  to  compare  the 
two  foes,  Chauncy  had  left  11  vessels  of  2,265  tons, 
with  865  men  and  93  guns  throwing  a  broadside  of 
1,250  pounds. 
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This  differs  but  slightly  from  James,  wlio  gives 
Yeo  92  guns  throwing  a  bioadside  of  i»374  pounds, 
but  only  717  men.  As  tlie  evidence  in  tlie  court- 
martial  hdd  on  Captain  Barclay,  and  the  oiRcial  ac- 
counts (on  both  sides)  of  Maodonough's  victory, 
convict  bim  of  very  much  underrating  the  force  in 
men  of  the  British  on  Erie  and  Qiamplain,  it  can 
be  safely  assumed  that  he  has  underestimated  the 
force  in  men  on  Lake  Ontario.  By  comparing  the 
tonnage  he  gives  to  Barclay's  and  Downie's  squads 
rons  with  what  it  rcall}-  was,  we  can  correct  bis  ac- 
count of  Yeo's  tonnage. 

The  above  figures  would  apparently  make  the  two 
squadrons  about  equal,  Chauncy  having  95  men 
more,  and  throwing  at  a  broiulsidc  144  pounds  shot 
less  than  his  antagonist.  But  the  figures  do  not  by  any 
means  show  all  the  truth.  The  Americans  greatly 
excelled  in  the  number  and  calibre  of  their  long 
guns.  Compared  thus,  they  threw  at  one  discharge 
694  pounds  of  long-gun  metal  and  536  pounds  of 
carronade  metal ;  while  the  British  only  threw  from 
their  long  guns  t8o  pounds,  and  from  their  carron- 
ades  1,194-  This  unequal  distribution  of  metal  was 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  Pike^  with  her  1 5  long  24's  in  battery, 
was  an  overmatch  for  any  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels* 
and  bore  the  same  relation  to  them  that  the  (m» 
ftms$^2X  a  later  date,  did  to  Macdonough's  squadron. 
She  should  certainly  have  been  a  match  for  the 
Wolfe  and  Melville  together,  and  the  Madison  and 
Omida  for  the  Royal  George  and  Sydney  Smiths  In 
fact,  the  three  heavy  American  vessels  ought  to 
have  been  an  overmatch  for  the  four  heaviest  of  the 
British  squadron,  althou^  these  possessed  the  nom- 
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tnal  superiority.  And  in  ordinary  cases  the  eight 
remaining  American  gun-vesseb  would  certainly 
aeem  to  he  an  ovennatch  for  fhe  two  British 
schooners,  hut  it  is  just  here  that  the  difficulty  of 
comparing  the  fofces  comes  in.  When  the  water 
was  very  smooth  and  the  wind  light,  the  long  33's 
and       of  the  Americans  could  play  havoc  with 
the  British  schoonen^  at  a  distance  which  would 
fender  the  carronades  of  the  latter  useless.  But  the 
latter  were  built  for  war,  possessed  quarters  and 
were  good  crulsen>  while  Chaunc3^s  schooners  were 
merchant  vessels,  without  quarters,  crank,  and  so 
loaded  down  with  heavy  metal  that  whenever  it  blew 
at  all  hard  they  could  with  diiSculty  be  kept  from 
upsetting,  and  ceased  to  be  capable  even  of  defend* 
ing  themselves.   When  Sir  James  Yeo  captured  two 
of  them  he  would  not  let  them  cruise  with  his  other 
vessels  at  all,  but  sent  them  back  to  act  as  gun- 
boats, in  which  capacity  they  were  serving;  wlicn  re- 
captured; this  is  a  tolerable  test  of  their  value  com- 
pared to  their  opponents.     Another  disadvantage 
that  Chauncy  had  to  contend  with,  was  the  differ- 
ence in  the  speed  of  the  various  vessels.    The  Pike 
ami  Miulison  were  fast,  weatherly  ships;  but  the 
Oneida  was  a  perfect  slug,  even  going  free,  and 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  beat  to  windward  at 
all.    In  this  respect  Yeo  was  much  better  off  ;  his 
six  ships  were  regular  men-of-war,  with  quarters, 
all  of  them  seaworthy,  and  fast  enough  to  be  able 
to  act  with   uniformity,  and  not  needing  to  pay 
much  regard  to  the  weather.    I  Us  force  could  act  as 
a  unit ;  but  Chauncy  s  could  not.   Enough  wind  to 
make  a  good  working  breeze  for  his  larger  vessels 
put  all  his  smaller  ones  lurrs  di  wmbati  and  in 
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weatiier  that  suited  the  latter,  the  former  could  not 
move  about  at  alL  When  speed  became  necessaiy 
the  two  ships  left,  the  brig  hopelessly  behhidt  and 

either  had  to  do  without  her,  or  else  perhaps  let  the 
critical  moment  slip  by  while  waiting  for  her  to 
come  up.    Some  of  the  schooners  sailed  quite  as 
slowly;  and  finally  it  was  found  out  that  the  only 
way  to  get  all  tiie  vessels  into  action  at  once  was  to 
have  one  half  the  fleet  tow  the  other  half.    It  was 
certainly  difficult  to  keep  the  command  of  the  lake 
when,  if  it  came  on  to  blow,  the  commodore  had  to 
put  into  port  under  penalty  of  seeing  a  quarter 
of  his  fleet  founder  before  his  eyes.    These  conflict- 
ing considerations  render  it  hard  to  pass  judgment; 
but  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  as  if  Chauncy  was 
the  superior  in  force,  for  even  if  his  schooners  were 
not  counted,  his  three  square-rigged  vessels  were  at 
least  a  match  for  the  four  square-rigged  British  ves- 
sels, and  the  two  British  schooners  would  not  have 
counted  very  much  in  such  a  conflict.    In  calm 
weather  he  was  certainly  the  superior.   This  only 
solves  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  official  letters 
of  the  two  commanders  differ :  after  every  meeting 
eadi  one  insists  that  he  was  inferior  in  force,  that 
the  weather  suited  his  antagonist,  and  that  the  latter 
ran  away,  and  got  the  worst  of  it ;  all  of  which  will 
be  considered  further  on. 

In  order  to  settle  toward  which  side  the  balance  of 
success  inclined,  we  must  remember  that  there  were 
two  things  the  combatants  were  ttying  to  do  via.; 

(i)  To  damage  the  enemy  directly  by  capturing 
or  destroying  his  vessels.  This  was  the  only  object 
we  had  in  view  in  sending  out  ocean  crulien^  but  on 
the  lakes  it  was  subordinated  to  ^ 
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(2}  Getting  the  control  of  the  lake,  by  which  in. 
valuable  assistance  could  be  readered  to  the  army. 
The  most  thorough  way  of  accomplishing  thi%  of 
course,  was  by  destroying  the  enemjr's  squadron ; 
but  it  could  also  be  done  by  building  ships  too  pow- 
erful for  him  to  face,  or  by  beating  him  in  some  en^ 
gagement  which,  although  not  destroying  his  fleet, 
would  force  him  to  go  into  port.  If  one  side  was 
stronger,  then  the  weaker  party  by  skilful  manoeu- 
vring might  baffle  the  foe,  and  rest  satisfied  by 
fceeq^ng  the  sovereignty  of  the  lake  disputed ;  f or» 
as  long  as  one  squadron  was  not  undisputed  master  it 
could  not  be  of  much  assistance  in  transporting 
troops,  attacking  forts,  or  otherwise  helping  the  mil* 
itary. 

In  18 13  the  Americans  gained  the  first  point  by 
being  the  first  to  begin  operations.  They  were 
building  a  new  ship,  afterward  the  PHi,  at  Sack* 
ett*s  Harbor;  the  British  were  building  two  new 
ships,  each  about  two  thirds  the  force  of  the  Pi^e, 
one  at  Toronto  (then  called  Vfrk),  one  at  Kingston* 
Before  these  were  built  the  two  fleets  were  just  on 
a  par ;  the  destruction  of  the  Pike  would  give  the 
British  the  supremacy ;  the  destruction  of  either 
of  the  British  ships,  piovlded  the  Pike  were 
saved,  would  i^ivc  the  iVniericans  the  supremacy. 
Both  sides  had  already  committed  faults.  The 
Americans  had  left  Sacl^ett's  Harbor  so  poorly  de- 
fended and  garriboued  that  it  invited  attack,  while 
the  British  had  fortified  Kingston  very  strongly,  but 
had  done  little  for  York,  and,  moreover,  ought  not 
to  have  divided  their  forces  by  building  ships  in  dif* 
(erent  places. 

Commodore  Chauncy's  squadron  was  ready  foi 
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•enrloe  on  April  19th,  and  on  the  25ih  he  made  sail 
with  the  MadisoHt  Lieutenant^Commander  £iUott» 
floating  his  own  broad  pennant,  Oneida,  Lieutenant 
Woolsey,  Hamiltony  Lieutenant  McPhcfson,  Scourge, 
Mr.  Osgood,   Tompkins,  Lieutenant  Brown,  Con- 
quest, Lieutenant   Pettigrew,  Graiuler,   Mr.  Mix, 
Julia,    Mr.    Trant,  Asp,  Lieutenant    Smith,  Pert, 
Lieutenant  Adams,  Anitrican,  Lieutenant  Chauncy, 
Ontario^  Mr.  Stevens,  Lady  of  the  Lakt\  Mr.  Hinn, 
and  Raven,  transport,   liaving  on  board  General 
Dearborn  and  1700  troops,  to  attack  York,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  about  700  British  rcg\ilars  and 
Canadian  militia  under  Major-General  Sheafe.  The 
new  24-gun  ship  was  almost  completed,  and  the 
Gloucester  10- gun  brig  was  in  port;  the  guns  of 
both  vessels  were  used   in  defence  of  the  port. 
The  fleet  arrived  before  York  early  on  April  27th, 
and   the    debarkation    began   at    about   8   A.  M. 
The  schooners  beat  up  to  the  fort  under  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  opened  a  spirited  fire  from  their 
long  guns;  while  the  troops  went  ashore  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier- General  Pike*  The 
boats  were  blown  to  leeward  by  the  strong  east 
wind,  and  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  but  landed 
the  troops  under  cover  of  the  gnpe  thrown  by  the 
veaseU*   The  schooners  now  beat  up  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  principal  work,  and  * 
opened  heavily  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
General  Pike  and  the  main  body  of  the  troops  oil 
shore  moved  forward  to  the  assault,  using  their 
bayonets  only.  The  British  regulars  and  Canadian 
mUitia,  outnumbered  three  to  one  (including  the 
American  sailors)  and  with  no  very  good  defensive 
worio^  of  coufse  had  to  give  way,  having  lost  beav* 
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ily,  especially  from  the  fire  of  the  vessels.   An  ex- 
plosion immediately  afterward  killed  or  wounded 
250  of  the  victots,  induding^  Geneial  Pike.  The 
Americans  lost,  on  board  the  fleet,  4  killed,  tndud* 
ing  midshipmen  Hatfield  and  Thompson,  and  8 
wounded/;  and  of  the  anny,*  14  killed  and  32 
wounded  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  52  killed  and  180 
wounded  by  the  explosion :  total  loss,  2S8.  The  Brit- 
ish  regulars  lost  130  killed  and  wounded,  including  40 
by  the  explosion* ;  together  with  50  Canadians  and 
Indians,  making  a  total  of       besides  290  prison* 
ers.  The  24gun  ship  was  burned,  her  guns  taken 
away,  and  the  GloucesUr  sailed  back  to  Sadcett's 
Harbor  with  the  fleet  Many  military  and  naval 
stores  were  destroyed,  and  much  more  shipped  to 
the  Harbor.   The  great  fault  that  the  British  had 
committed  was  in  letting  the  defences  of  so  impor- 
tant a  place  remain  so  poor,  and  the  force  in  it  so 
small.    It  was  impossible  to  resist  very  long  when 
Pike's  troops  were  hnuicd,  and  the  fleet  in  position. 
On  the  other  liaiul,  tlic  Americans  did  the  work  in 
good  style  ;  the  schooners  were  finely  handled,  firing 
with  great  precision  and  completely  covering  the 
troops,  who,  in  turn,  were  disembarked  and  brought 
into  action  ver>'  handsomely. 

After  being  detained  in  York  a  week  by  bad 
•  weatlicr  the  squadron  got  out,  and  for  the  next 
fortnight  was  employed  in  conveying  troops  and 
stores  to  General  Dearborn.  Then  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attack  on  Fort  Greorge,  where  the 
British  General  Vincent  was  stationed  with  irom 

'  Letter  of  Commodore  Cllttti^,  Afml  38,  1815. 

•James,  "  MilitaTy  Occurrences"  (London,  1818)  vnl.     p.  151. 
*  L^rng^s   Fidd-Book  of  the  War  of  x8ia»"  p.  581.  The  Aoooanti 
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1,000'  to  1,800'  regulars,  600  militia,  and  about 
100  Indians.  The  American  troops  numbered 
about  4.500,  practically  under  the  command  of  CoU 
onci  Scott.  On  May  26th  Commodore  Ciiauncy 
carcfuliy  iccunnoitred  the  place  to  be  attacked,  and 
in  the  night  made  soundings  along  the  coast,  and 
laid  buoys  so  as  to  direct  the  small  vessels,  who 
were  to  do  the  fighting.  At  3  A.  M.  on  the  27th  the 
signal  was  made  to  weigh,  the  heavy  land  artillery 
being  on  the  Madisan^  and  the  other  troops  on  the 
Oneida^  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^  and  in  batteaux, 
many  of  which  had  been  captured  at  York.  The 
yulia.  Growler,  and  Ontario  moved  in  and  attacked 
a  battery  near  the  light-house,  opening  a  cross-fire 
which  silenced  it.  The  troops  were  to  be  disem- 
barked farther  along  the  lake,  near  a  battery  of  one 
long  24,  managed  by  Canadian  militia.  The  Con- 
fUiSt  and  Tompkins  swept  in  under  fire  to  this  bat- 
tery, and  in  10  minutes  killed  or  drove  o£f  the  ar- 
ttUerymen,  who  left  the  gun  spiked,  and  then 
opened  on  the  British.  "  The  American  ships  with 
their  heavy  discharges  of  round  and  grape  too  well 
succeeded  in  thinning  the  British  ranks." '  Mean* 
while  the  troop-boats,  under  Captain  Perry  and 
Colonel  Scott  dashed  in,  completely  covered  by  a 
heavy  lire  of  grape  directed  point-blank  at  the  foe 
by  the  HamHtou,  Semrgtt  and  Asp»  **  The  fire  from 
the  American  shipping  committed  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  British,  and  rendered  their  efforts  to  op- 
pose the  landing  of  the  enemy  ineffecttiaL"  *  Col- 
onel Scott's  troops,  thus  protected,  made  good  their 
landing  and  met  the  British  regulars ;  but  the  latter 

'James,  "  MiUtuy  Oocnrrences,"  i,  p.  X51.        'Loning,  596. 
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were  so  terribly  cut  up  by  the  tremendous  dis- 
charges of  grape  and  canister  from  the  schooners, 
that  in  ^pite  of  their  gallantry  and  discipline  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  blowing  up  and  abandoning 
the  fort.  One  sailor  was  killed  and  two  wounded' ; 
seventeen  soldiers  were  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded  * ;  making  the  total  American  loss  sixty- 
five.  Of  the  British  regulars  52  were  killed,  44 
wounded,  and  262  wounded  and  missing,"*  in 
addition  to  about  forty  Canadians  and  Indians  Aors 
(U  comhat  and  nearly  500  militia  captured ;  so  that 
in  this  vefy  brilliant  affair  the  assailants  suffered 
hardly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  that  the  assailed  did;  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  care  with  which  Chauncy  had  re- 
connoitred  the  ground  and  prepared  the  attack,  the 
excellent  handling  of  the  schooners,  and  the  exceed- 
ingly destructive  nature  of  their  fire.  The  British 
batteries  were  very  weak,  and,  moreover,  badly 
served.  Their  regular  troops  fought  excellently ;  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  stand  against  the  fire  of 
the  schooners,  which  should  have  been  engaged  by 
the  batteries  on  shore ;  and  they  were  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  permit  the  American  army  to  land  and 
then  attack  it  when  away  from  the  boats.  Tlie 
Americans  were  greatly  superior  in  force,  and  yet 
deserve  very  much  credit  for  achieving  their  object 
so  quickly,  with  such  slight  loss  to  themselves,  and 
at  such  a  heavy  cost  to  the  foe.  The  effect  of  the 
victory  was  most  important,  the  British  evacuating 
the  whole  Niagara  frontier,  and  leaving  the  river  in 
complete  possession  of  the  Americans  for  the  time 

'  Letter  of  Commodore  Chauncy,  May  2q,  1813, 
•Letter  of  General  Dearhoni,  May  27,  1813. 
'Letter  of  Bng.*Gen.  Vincent,  May  28,  1813. 
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being.  This  offered  the  opportunity  for  despatch- 
ing Captain  Perry  up  above  the  falls  to  take  out 
one  captured  brig  (the  Cakdama)  and  four  pur- 
chased schooners,  which  had  been  lying  in  the 
river  unable  to  get  past  the  British  batteries  into 
Lake  Erie.  These  five  vessels  were  now  earned 
into  that  lake,  being  tiacked  up  against  the  current 
by  oxen,  to  become  a  most  important  addition  to 
the  American  force  upon  it. 

While  Chauncy's  squadron  was  thus  absent  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  the  Wolfe^  24,  was  launched 
and  equipped  at  Kingston,  making  the  British  force 
on  the  lake  superior  to  that  of  the  Americans, 
Immediately  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  Sir  James 
Lucas  Yeo,  the  comniander<^in-chief  of  the  land  and 
water  forces  in  the  Canadas,  decided  to  strike  a 
blow  at  Sackett's  Harbor  and  destroy  the  General 
Pike,  28,  thus  securing  to  themselves  the  superiority 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Accordintrly  they  em- 
barked on  May  27th,  in  the  ]l'o/f(\  Royal  George^ 
Motra,  J'rnice  Regent,  Simco,  and  Seneca,  with  a 
large  nuruber  of  gun-boats,  barges,  and  batteaux ; 
and  on  the  next  day  «^n\v  and  attacked  a  brigade  of 
19  boats  transporting  troops  to  Snckett's  Harbor, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  As})in\\all.  Twelve 
boats  were  driven  ashore,  and  70  of  the  men  in  them 
captured ;  but  Lieutenant  Aspinwall  and  lOO  men 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Harbor,  bringing  up  the 
total  number  of  regulars  there  to  500  men,  General 
Brown  having  been  summoned  to  take  the  chief 
command.  About  400  militia  also  came  in,  but 
were  of  no  earthly  service.  There  were,  however, 
200  Albany  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Mills,  who 
could  be  rdied  on.  The  defences  were  miserab^  in> 
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adequate,  consisting  of  a  batteiy  of  one  long  guxv 
and  a  block-house. 

On  the  29th  Sir  George  Prevost  and  800  regulars 
landed,  being  covered  by  the  gun-boats  under  Sir 
James  Lucas  Yeo.  The  American  militia  fled  at 
once»  but  the  regulars  and  volunteeis  held  their 
ground  in  and  around  the  block-house.  "At  this 
point  the  further  energies  of  the  [British]  troopa 
became  unavailing*  The  [American]  block-house 
and  stockade  could  not  be  carried  by  assault  nor  re- 
duced by  field-pieces,  had  we  been  provided  with 
them ;  Uie  fire  of  the  gun-boats  proved  insufficient 
to  attain  that  end;  light  and  advene  winds  con- 
tinued, and  our  larger  vesseb  were  still  far  oS**^ 
The  British  reCmbarked  precipitately.  The  Ameri* 
can  loss  amounted  to  23  killed  and  114  wounded; 
that  of  the  British  to  53  killed  and  2U  wounded/ 
most  of  the  latter  being  taken  prisoneis.  During 
the  fight  some  of  the  frightened  Americans  set  fire 
to  the  store-hottsesy  the  Ptii  and  the  GlouusNri 
the  former  were  consumed,  but  the  flames  were  e» 
tinguished  before  they  did  any  damage  to  either  of 
the  vessels.  This  attack  differed  especially  from 
those  on  Fort  George  and  York,  in  that  the  attack^ 
Ing  force  was  relatively  much  weaker;  still  it  ought 
to  have  been  successful.  But  Sir  George  could  not 
compare  as  a  leader  with  CoL  Scott  or  Gen.  Pike  ; 
and  Sir  James  did  not  handle  the  gun-boats  by  any 
means  as  well  as  the  Americans  did  their  schooners 
in  similar  attacks.  The  admirers  of  Sir  Jatiics  la)- 
the  blame  on  Sir  George,  and  ".•icc  Vi'rsa ;  but  in 
reality  neither  seems  to  have  done  particularly  welL 

*  Letter  of  Adj. -Gen.  Baynes,  May  30,  l8|^ 

*  Jiuaes,  "  MUiuury  Occttrrenc«s,"  p,  ij^ 
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At  any  rate  the  affair  was  the  reverse  of  creditable 
to  the  British. 

The  British  squadron  returned  to  Kingston,  and 
Chauncy,  having  heard  that  they  were  out,  came 
down  the  lake  and  went  into  port  about  June  3d. 
So  far  the  Americans  had  had  all  the  success,  and 
had  controlled  the  lake ;  but  now  Yeo's  force  was 
too  formidable  to  be  encountered  until  the  Piki  was 
built,  and  the  supremacy  passed  undisputed  into 
his  hands,  while  Chauncy  lay  in  Sackett*s  Harbor. 
Of  course  with  the  Pike  soon  to  be  built,  Yeo's  un- 
contested superiority  could  be  of  but  short  dura- 
tion ;  but  he  uacd  his  time  mo^t  actively.  He 
sailed  fioiii  Kingston  on  the  3d  of  June,  to  coop- 
erate with  the  British  army  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  intercept  all  supplies  going  to  the  Amer- 
icans. On  the  8th  he  discovered  a  small  camp  of  the 
latter  near  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  attacked  it  with 
the  Beresford,  Sydney  Smith,  and  gun-boats,  oblig. 
ing  the  Americans  to  leave  their  camp,  while  their 
equipages,  provisions,  stores,  and  batteaux  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  whose  troops  occupied  the 
post,  thus  asststinc^  jn  the  series  of  engagements 
which  ended  in  the  humiliating  repulse  of  General 
Wilkinson's  expedition  into  Canada.  On  the  13th 
two  schooners  and  some  boats  bringing  supplies  to 
the  Americans  were  captured,  and  on  the  i6th  a 
dep6t  of  provisions  at  the  Genesee  River  shared  the 
same  fate.  On  the  19th  a  party  of  British  soldiers 
were  landed  by  the  fleet  at  Great  Sodas,  and  took 
off  600  barrels  of  flour.  Yeo  then  returned  to 
Kingston,  where  he  anchored  on  the  27th  having 
done  L^ood  service  in  assisting  the  land  forces.'  Asa 

'  LMw  ofSir  J«M  Uum  YtP  to  Mr«  Cvafav,  J«MSgb  tSt|. 
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small  compensation,  on  the  iStfa  of  the  same  month 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Lieut.  Woicott  Chauncy, 
captured  off  Presqu'  Isle  the  British  schooner  Lady 
Mmrray,  containing  I  ensign,  i$  soldiers,  and  6 
sailors,  together  with  stores  and  ammunition.' 

During  the  early  part  of  July  neither  squadron 
put  out  in  force ;  although  on  the  first  of  the  month 
Commodore  Yeo  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  sur- 
prise Sackett*s  Harbor,  but  abandoned  it  when 
it  was  discovered.  Meanwhile  the  Americans 
were  buflding  a  new  schooner,  the  Sylphy  and  the 
formidable  corvette  Pike  was  made  ready  to  sail  by 
July  2 1st.  On  the  same  day  the  entire  American 
squadron,  or  fleet,  sailed  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake, 
and  icaclicLl  Niagara  on  the  27th.  Here  Col.  Scott 
and  some  of  his  regulars  were  embarked,  and  on  the 
30th  a  descent  was  made  upon  York,  wiicre  II  trans- 
ports were  destroyed,  5  cannon,  a  quantity  of  flour, 
and  some  ammunition  carried  off,  and  the  barracks 
burned.  On  the  3d  of  August  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked at  the  Niagara,  and  iii  officers  and  men 
were  sent  up  to  join  Perry  on  Lake  Erie.  As  this 
left  the  squadron  much  deranged  150  militia  were 
subsequently  lent  it  by  General  Boyd,  but  they 
proved  of  no  assistance  (beyond  swelling  the  num- 
ber of  men  Yeo  captured  in  the  Crorvlcr  and  Julia 
from  70  individuals  to  80),  and  were  again  landed. 

Commodore  Yeo  sailed  with  his  squadron  from 
Kingston  on  Aug.  2d,  and  on  the  7th  the  two  fleets 
for  the  first  time  came  in  sight  of  one  another,  the 
Americans  at  anchor  o£f  Fort  Niagara,  the  British 
six  miles  to  windward,  in  the  W.  N.  W.  Chauncy*s 

'  Letter  of  Ueat  Wokotk  Ctmmeg  to  Con.  ClMHUcgr,  Jue  il^ 
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'squadron  contained  one  corvette,  one  slilp  sloop,  one 
brig  sloop,  and  ten  schooners,  manned  by  about  965 
men,  and  throwing  at  a  broadside  1,390  lbs.  of  shot, 
nearly  800  of  which  were  from  long  guns.  Yeo*s  in- 
cluded two  ship  sloops,  two  brig  sloops,  and  two 
schooners,  manneVl  by  770  men,  and  throwing  at  a 
broadside  i,$74  lbs.,  but  180  being  from  long  guns. 
But  Yeo*s  vesseb  wefc  all  buUt  with  bulwarks,  while 
ten  of  Chauncy*s  had  none ;  and,  moreover,  his  vessels 
could  all  sail  and  manoeuvre  together,  while,  as  aL 
teady  remarked,  one  half  of  the  American  fleet  spent 
a  large  part  of  its  time  towing  the  other  half.  The 
Pt^e  would  at  ordinary  range  be  a  match  for  the 
lVc//£  and  Mf/tn/U  together  i  yet  in  actual  weight  of 
metal  she  threw  less  than  the  former  ship  alone.  In 
calm  weather  the  long  guns  of  the  American 
sdiooners  gave  them  a  great  advantage;  in  rough 
weather  they  could  not  be  used  at  all.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  it  could  fairly  be  said  that  Yeo  was  advanc* 
ing  to  attack  a  superior  fleet. 

All  through  the  day  of  the  7th  the  wind  blew 
tight  and  variable,  and  the  two  squadrons  went 
throng  a  aeries  of  manoeuvres,  nominally  to  bring 
on  an  action.  As  each  side  flatly  contradicts  the 
other  it  is  hard  to  tell  pitdstiiy  what  the  manoeuvres 
were;  each  captain  says  the  other  avoided  him  and 
that  made  all  sail  hi  chase.  At  any  rate  it  was 
just  the  weather  for  Chauncy  to  engage  in. 

That  night  the  wind  came  out  squally  ;  and  about 
I  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  a  heavy  gust  struck 
the  HamiUo)L  and  Scourge,  forcing  them  to  careen 
over  till  the  heavy  guns  broke  loose,  and  they 
foundered,  but  16  men  escaping, — which  accident 
did  not  open  a  particularly  cheerful  prospect  to 
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the  remainder  o£  the  schooners.  Chaunc/s  (ofce 
was,  by  this  accident,  reduced  to  a  numerical 
equality  with  Yeo*s,  having  perliaps  a  hundred 
more  men.  '  and  throwing  144  lbs.  less  shot  at  a 
broadside.  Alt  through  the  two  succeeding  days 
the  same  manoeuvring  went  on ;  the  -question  as  to 
which  avoided  the  fight  is  simply  one  of  veracity 
between  the  two  commanders*  and  of  course  each 
aide^  to  the  end  of  time,  will  believe  its  own  leader. 
But  it  Is  not  of  the  least  consequence^  as  neither 
accomplished  any  thing. 

On  the  lotli  the  same  tedious  evolutions  were 
continued,  but  at  ^  ?.  K.  the  two  squadrons  were 
tolerably  near  one  another,  Yeo  to  windward,  the 
breeze  being  fresh  from  the  S.  W.  Commodore 
Chauncy  formed  his  force  in  two  lines  on  the  port 
tack,  while  Commodore  Yeo  approached  from  be- 
hind and  to  windward,  in  single  column,  on  the  same 
tack.  Commodore  Chaunc) 's  weather  line  was 
formed  of  the  Julia,  Growler,  Pert^  Asp,  Ontario, 
and  Amer  uan,  in  that  order,  and  the  lee  line  of  the 
Pike,  Oneida^  Madison^  Tcnnpkins,  and  Conquest, 
Chaiincv  formed  his  weather  line  of  the  smaller  ves- 
sels,  directing  them,  when  the  British  should  en- 
gage, to  edge  away  and  form  to  lecwartl  t»f  the 
second  line,  expecting  that  Sir  James  would  follow 
them  down.  At  11  the  weather  line  opened  fire  at 
very  long  range;  at  11. 1 5  it  was  returned,  and  the 

*  Tlii-  c-;»iin.ite  as  to  men  is  a  mere  balancinf^  of  ])r(iliihiHttc<;.  If 
Junes  underestimates  the  British  Corce  on  Ontario  as  much  as  be  has 
oi  Bfie  and  Champlttii,  Y«o  \aA  m  mncf  meo  m  hb  opponoit. 
Chauncy,  in  one  of  his  letters  (preserved  with  the  f>?her  manuscript 
letters  in  the  Naval  Archives),  says:  "  i  encloite  the  muster-rolls  of 
ftll  my  xhips,"  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them,  and  in  smy 
event  the  complcmrnt-  were  contiitually  changint:  rntnplctcly ,  The 
paUt  i»  not  important,  as  each  side  certainly  had  plenty  oi  men  on 
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action  became  general  and  bannless;  at  11.30  tt^ 
weather  line  bore  up  and  passed  to  leeward,  except 
the  yulia  and  Growler^  which  tacked.  The  Brit- 
ish ships  kept  their  luff  and  cut  off  the  two  that 

had  tacked  ;  while  Commodore  Chauncy*s  lee  line 
**  edged  away  two  points,  to  lead  the  enemy  down, 
not  only  to  engage  him  to  more  advaiitci^;c,  but  to 
lead  him  from  the  Ju/ia  and  Groivlcr*^  *  Of  course 
the  enemy  did  not  come  down,  and  the  Julia  and 
Growler  were  not  saved.  Yeo  kept  on  till  he  had 
cut  off  the  two  schooners,  fired  an  ineffectual  broad- 
side at  the  other  ships,  and  tacked  after  the  Grow/cr 
and  Julia.  Then,  when  too  late,  Chauncy  tacked 
also,  and  stood  after  him.  The  schooners,  mean- 
while,  kept  clawing  to  windward  till  they  were 
civertakrn.  and,  after  making  a  fruitless  effort  to  run 
the  L;;uii)tlet  through  the  enemy's  squadron  by  put- 
ting before  the  wind,  were  captured.  Yeo's  ac- 
count is  simple  :  "  Came  within  gunshot  of  Mke  and 
MadisoTty  when  they  immediately  bore  up,  fired  their 
stemchase  guns,  and  made  all  sail  for  Niagara,  leav* 
ing  two  of  their  schooners  astern,  which  we  cait- 
ured.'**  The  British  had  acted  faultlessly,  and  the 
honor  and  profit  gained  by  the  encounter  rested  en- 
tirely with  them.  On  the  contrary,  neither  Chauncy 
nor  his  subordinates  showed  to  advantage. 

Cooper  says  that  the  line  of  battle  was  **8in. 
gularly  well  adapted  to  draw  the  enemy  down,'* 
and  '*admifable  for  its  advantages  and  ingenuity.'* 
In  the  first  place  it  Is  an  open  question  whether 
the  enemy  needed  drawing  down ;  on  this  occasion 
he  advanced  boldly  enough.  The  formation  may 

'Lettsrof  Cmunodore  IttftcChaiiBcy,  Aug.  13,  18x3. 
*  Letter  of  Sir  J«im«  Lncas  Yeo,  Aug.  10,  tSij. 
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have  been  ingenious,  but  it  was  the  reverse  of  ad- 
vantageous. It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
had  the  strongest  vessels  to  wmdward,  and  the 
schooners,  with  their  long  guns,  to  leeward,  where 
they  would  not  be  exposed  to  capture  by  any 
accident  happening  to  them.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  discipline  of  the  fleet,  that 
two  commanders  should  have  directly  disobeyed 
orders.  And  when  the  two  schooners  did  tack, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Sir  James  would  cut 
them  off,  it  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding  for 
Chauncy  to  "edge  away  two  points  *  *  « 
to  lead  the  enemy  from  the  Growler  and  yttUa," 
It  is  certainly 'a  novel  principle,  that  if  part  of  a 
force  is  surrounded  the  true  way  to  rescue  it  is  to 
run  away  with  the  balance,  in  hopes  that  the  enemy 
will  follow.  Had  Chauncy  tacked  at  once.  Sir 
James  would  have  been  placed  between  two  fires, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  capt- 
ure the  schooners.  As  It  was,  the  British  com- 
mander had  attacked  a  superior  force  in  weather 
that  just  suited  it,  and  yet  had  captured  two  of  its 
vessels  withour  suffering  any  injury  beyond  a  few 
shot  holes  in  the  sails.  The  aelion,  however,  was  in 
no  way  decisive.  All  next  day,  the  llth,  the  fleets 
were  in  sight  of  one  another,  the  Britisii  to  wind- 
ward,  but  neither  attempted  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment. The  wind  c^rcw  heavier,  and  tlie  villainous 
little  American  schooners  showed  such  strong  ten- 
dencies to  upset,  that  two  had  to  run  into  Niagara 
Ray  to  anchor.  With  the  rest  Chauncy  ran  down 
the  lake  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  which  he  reached  on 
the  1 3th,  provisioned  his  squadron  for  five  weeks, 
and  that  same  evening  proceeded  up  the  lake  again. 
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The  advantage  in  this  action  had  been  entirely 
with  the  British,  but  it  is  simple  nonsense  to  say, 
as  one  IVitish  historian  does,  that  "on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, therefore,  we  at  last  secured  a  decisive  preciom- 
in  ince,  which  we  maintained  until  the  end  of  the 
war."  '  This  "  decisive  "  battle  left  the  Americans 
just  as  much  in  command  of  the  lake  as  the  Brit- 
ish ;  and  even  this  very  questionable  "  predomi- 
nance "  lasted  but  six  weeks,  after  which  the  BriU 
ish  squadron  was  blockaded  in  port  most  of  the 
time.  The  action  has  a  parallel  in  that  fought  on 
the  S2d  of  July,  1805,  by  Sir  Robert  Calder's  aeet 
of  15  sail  of  the  line  against  the  Franco^panish 
fleet  of  20  sail  of  the  line,  under  M.  Villeneuve.* 
The  two  fleets  engaged  in  a  fog,  and  the  English 
captured  two  ships,  when  iM>th  sides  drew  off,  and 
remained  in  stg^t  of  each  other  the  next  day  witlw 
out  either  renewing  the  action.  ^  A  victofy  there- 
fore it  was  that  Sir  Robert  Calder  had  gained,  but  not 
a '  decisive '  nor  a  *  brilliant  *  victory.**  *  This  is  ex- 
actly the  criticism  that  should  be  passed  on  Sir 
James  Lucas  Yeo*s  action  of  the  loth  of  August 

From  the  13th  of  August  to  the  loth  of  Septem* 
ber  both  fleets  were  on  the  laice  most  of  the  time, 
each  commodore  stoutly  maintaining  that  he  was 
chasing  the  other ;  and  each  expressing  in  his  le^ 

•  **  Histo^of  the  British  Navy,"  by  Charics  Duke  Vonge  (London, 
1866),  vol.  ill,  p.  34.  It  it  apparently  not  a  work  of  any  authority, 
hut  I  quote  it  a*;  showing  probably  the  general  feeling;  of  British 
writers  about  the  action  and  its  results,  which  can  only  proceed  irom 
wrtreme  paidanuUp  and  ignomnce  of  die  mbjeet. 

'  "  Batailles  Navales  de  la  France,"  par  O.  Troude,  iii,  352  It 
seems  rather  ridiculous  to  compare  these  lake  actions,  fought  betweea 
tmall  flodUat,  with  the  gigantic  eontettt  wbiA  the  huge  fleett  of  - 
Europe  waged  in  contending'  for  tlir  ^upremar)'  of  the  occnn  ;  hut 
the  Uiffereoce  is  one  of  degree  and  not  ol  kind,  and  they  serve  well 
onou^  for  (Hurpotot  of  llwatwiioa  ov  """^f^***"* 

» Jamet*  "  Na^  mrtoir,"  W,  14. 
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ters  his  surprise  and  disgust  that  h!s  opponent 
should  be  afraid  of  meeting  him  "though  so  much 
superior  in  force."  The  facts  are  of  course  diffi- 
cult to  get  at,  but  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  Yeo 
was  determined  to  engage  in  heavy,  and  Chauncy 
in  light,  weather;  and  that  the  party  to  leeward 
geneially  made  off.  The  Americans  had  been  roiin* 
forced  by  the  Syl/k  schooner,  of  300  tons  and  70 
men»  canying  four  long  33Vi  on  plvots»  and  six  long 
€b»  Theoretically  her  armament  would  make  her 
formidable;  but  practically  ber  gnnt  were  ao 
crowded  as  to  be  of  little  use,  and  the  next  year  the 
was  converted  into  a  brig,  mounting  24ppomid  ca» 
ronades* 

On  the  iith  of  September  a  partial  engagement, 
at  very  long  range,  in  light  weather,  occurred  near 
tile  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River;  the  Americans 
suffered  no  loss  whatever,  while  the  British  had  one 

midshipman  and  three  seamen  killed  and  seven 
wounded,  and  afterward  ran    into  Amherst  Bay. 

One  of  their  brigs,  the  Melville,  received  a  shot  so 
far  under  \satct  that  to  get  at  and  pKipf  it,  the  guns 
had  to  be  run  in  on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other. 
Chauncy  describes  it  as  a  running  fi^J^^^  '''^  3i  hours, 
the  enemy  then  escaping  into  Amherst  Bay.'  James 
(p.  38)  says  that  *'  At  sunset  a  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  westward,  when  Sir  James  steered  f  >r  the 
American  fleet ;  but  the  American  commodore 
avoided  a  close  action,  and  thus  the  affair  ended." 
This  is  a  good  sample  of  James'  trustworthiness; 
his  account  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  Commo- 
dore Yeo*s  letter,'  which  says :  "  At  sunset  a  breeze 

*  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Sept.  13, 1813. 
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Sprang  up  from  the  westward,  when  I  steered  for 
the  Fabe  Duck  Islands,  under  which  the  enemy 
could  not  keep  the  weather-gage,  but  be  obliged 
to  meet  us  on  equal  terms.  This,  however,  he 
carefully  avoided  doing/'  In  other  words  Yeo  did 
uot  steer  for  but  away  from  Chauncy.  Both  sides 
admit  that  Yeo  got  the  worst  of  it  and  ran  away, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  whether  Chauncy  fol« 
lowed  him  or  not.  Of  course  in  such  light  weather 
Chaunc/s  long  guns  gave  him  a  great  advantage. 
He  had  present  lo  vessels;  the  Pike^  Madism^ 
Oneida,  Sylpk^  Tompkins^  Conguesi,  Ontario,  Pert, 
American ^  and  Asp,  throwing  1.288  lbs.  of  shot,  with 
a  total  of  98  guns.  Yeo  had  92  guns,  throwing  at  a 
broadside  lp374  lbs.  Nevertheless,  Chauncy  told 
but  part  of  the  truth  in  writing  as  he  did :  "  I  was 
much  di-iappointed  at  Sir  James  refusin^^  to  fight 
me,  as  he  was  so  much  superior  in  point  of  force, 
both  in  guns  and  men,  having  upward  of  20  guns 
more  than  we  have,  and  heaves  a  greater  weight  of 
shot."  His  inferiority  in  long  guns  placed  Yeo  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  such  a  very  light  wind  ;  but 
in  his  letter  he  makes  a  marvellous  admission 
of  how  little  able  he  was  to  make  good  use  of  even 
what  he  had.  lie  says  :  '*  I  found  it  impossible  to 
bring  them  to  clo^e  action.  We  remained  in  this 
mortifying  situation  five  hours,  having  only  six  guns 
in  all  the  squadron  that  would  reach  the  enemy 
(not  a  carronade  being  fired)."  Now  according  to 
James  himself  ("  Naval  Occurrences,"  p.  297)  he  had 
in  his  squadron  2  long  24*s,  I3  long  i8's,  2  long 
12's,  and  3  long  9*s,  and,  in  a  fight  of  five  hours,  at 
very  long  range,  in  smooth  water,  it  was  a  proof 
of  culpable  incompetency  on  his  part  that  he  did 
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not  think  of  doing  what  Elliott  and  Perry  did  in 
similar  drcumstances  on  Lake  Erie-^substitute  all 
his  long  guns  for  some  of  the  carronades  on  the 
engird  side.  Chauncy  could  place  in  broadside  7 
long  32*8, 18  long  34's,  4  long  12's,  8  long  6's ;  so  he 
could  oppose  37  long  guns,  throwing  752  lbs.  of 
shot,  to  Yeo*s  20  long  guns,  throwing  333  lbs.  of 
shot.  The  odds  were  thus  more  than  two  to  one 
against  the  British  in  any  case;  and  their  com* 
mander^s  lack  of  resource  made  them  still  greater. 
But  it  proved  a  mere  skirmish,  with  no  decisive 
results. 

The  two  squadrons  did  not  come  in  contact  again 
till  on  the  28th,  in  York  Bay.  The  Americans  had 
the  weather-gage,  the  wind  being  fresh  from  the 
east.  Yeo  tacked  and  stretched  out  into  the  lake, 
while  Chauncy  steered  directly  for  his  centre. 
When  the  squadrons  were  still  a  league  apart  the 
British  formed  on  the  port  tack,  with  their  heavy 
vessels  ahead ;  the  Americans  got  on  the  same  tack 
and  edged  down  toward  them,  the  Pike  ahead,  tow- 
ing the  Asp;  the  Tompkins,  under  Lieut.  Bolton 
Finch,  next.  ;  the  Madison  next,  being  much  re- 
tarded by  having  a  schooner  in  tow;  then  the  SylpK 
with  another  schooner  in  tow,  the  Oneida,  and  the 
two  other  schooners.  The  British,  fearing  their 
sternmost  vessels  would  be  cut  off,  at  12.10  came 
round  on  the  starboard  tack,  beginning  with  the 
Wolfe,  Comiuudore  Yeo,  and  Royal  George,  Captain 
WiUiam  Howe  Mulcaster,  which  composed  the  van  of 
the  Une.  They  opened  with  their  starboard  guns  as 
soon  as  they  came  round.  When  the  Pike  was 
a-beam  oi  the  lVo//e,  which  was  past  the  centre  of 
the  Briti<?h  line,  the  Americans  bore  up  in  succes* 
sion  for  their  centre. 
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The  Madison  was  far  back,  and  so  was  the  Sy^ph 
neiLhcr  having  cast  off  their  tows;  so  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Pike,  Asp,  and  Tomp. 
kins.  The  latter  kept  up  a  most  ^jallant  and  spirited 
fire  till  her  foremast  was  shot  away.  But  already 
the  Pike  had  shot  away  the  Wolfe  s  main-top-mast 
and  main-yard,  and  in&icLed  so  heavy  a  low  upon 


her  that  Commodore  Yco,  not  very  heroically,  put 
dead  before  the  wind,  crowding  all  the  canvas  he 

could  on  her  forward  spars,  and  she  ran  completely 
past  all  her  own  vessels,  who  of  course  crowded  sail 
after  her.  The  retreat  of  the  commodore  was  ino  ,t 
ably  covered  by  the  Eoyai  Gtorgc,  under  Captain 
Mulcaster,  who  was  unquestionably  the  best  British 
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ofBcer  on  the  lake.  He  luffed  up  across  the  conv 
modore's  stern,  and  delivered  broadsides  in  a  man- 
ner that  won  the  admiration  even  of  his  foes.  The 
Madison  and  Sylph^  having  the  schooners  in  tow, 
could  not  overtake  the  British  ships,  though  the 
Sylph  opened  a  distant  fire  ;  the  Pike  kept  on  after 
them,  but  did  not  cast  off  the  Asp^  and  so  did  not 
gain;  and  at  3.15  the  pursuit  was  relinquished/ 
when  the  enemy  were  running  into  the  entirely 
undefended  port  of  Burlington  Bay,  whence  escape 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  Tampiknts  bad 
lost  her  foremast,  and  the  PiJte  her  foretop-gallant 
mast,  with  her  bowsprit  and  main-mast  wounded; 
and  of  her  crew  five  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
almost  all  by  the  guns  of  the  Hqyai  Gtorge,  These 
were  the  only  injuries  occasioned  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  but  the  P^*s  starboard  bow-chaser  burst, 
killing  or  wounding  22  men,  besides  blowing  up  the 
top-gallant  forecastle,  so  that  the  bow  pivot  gun 
could  not  be  used.  Among  the  British  ships,  the 
Wcl/t  lost  her  main-top-mast,  miiien-top-mast,  and 
main-yard,  and  the  Rnyai  Gecrgi  her  foretop-mast ; 
both  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  British  officers  cap> 
tured  in  the  transports  a  few  days  afterward. 

As  already  niLiitioned,  the  British  authorities  no 
longer  published  dccnnnts  of  their  defeats,  so  Com- 
modore Yeo's  report  on  the  action  was  not  made 
public.  Brcnton  merely  alludes  to  it  as  follows 
(vol.  ii,  p.  503) :  •*  The  action  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 181 3,  in  which  Sir  James  Wo  in  the  Wolfe 
had  his  main-  and  mizzen-top-masts  shot  away,  and 
was  obliged  to  put  before  the  wind,  gave  Mulcaster 
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an  opportunity  of  displaying  a  trait  of  valor  and 
seamanship  which  elicited  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  foes,  when  he  t^allantly  placed  himself  between 
his  disabled  commodore  and  a  superior  enemy.** 
James  speaks  in  the  vaguest  terms.  He  first  says, 
"Commodore  Chauncy,  having  the  weather-^a^e, 
kept  his  favorite  distance,  "  which  he  did  because 
Commodore  Yeo  fled  so  fast  that  he  could  not  be  over- 
taken; then  James  mentions  the  injuries  the  Wolfe 
received,  and  says  that  "  it  was  these  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Clark  says,  'a  manoeuvre  of  the  commodore's'  that 
threw  the  British  in  confusion."  In  other  words,  it 
was  the  commodore's  shot  and  not  his  manoeuvring 
that  threw  the  Britisii  into  confusion — a  very  futile 
distinction.  Next  he  says  that  "  Commodore 
Chauncy  would  not  venture  within  carronade 
range,*'  whereas  he  was  within  carronade  range  of 
the  Wolfe  and  Roy^U  George^  but  the  latter  did  not 
wait  for  the  MtuUson  and  Oneida  to  get  within  range 
with  their  cannonades  The  rest  of  his  article  is 
taken  up  with  exposing  the  absurdities  of  some  of 
the  American  writings,  miscalled  histories,  which 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  war.  His  criticisms  on 
these  are  very  just,  but  afiford  a  funny  instance  o£ 
the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  This  much  is  clear, 
that  the  British  were  beaten  and  forced  to  flee, 
when  but  part  of  the  American  force  was  engaged. 
But  in  good  weather  the  American  force  was  so 
superior  that  being  beaten  would  have  been  no  dt»* 
grace  to  Yeo,  had  it  not  been  for  the  daims  ad- 
vanced  both  by  himself  and  his  friends,  that  on  the 
whole  he  was  victorious  over  Chauncy.  The  WUft 
made  any  thing  but  an  obstinate  fight,  leaving 
almost  all  the  work  to  the  gallant  Mulcaster,  in  the 
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Rofol  George^  who  shares  with  Lieutenant  Finch  of 
the  ToM^kms  most  of  the  glory  of  the  day.  The 
battle^  if  such  it  may  be  called,  completely  estab- 
lished Chauttc/s  supfcmacy,  Yeo  spending  most  of 
the  remainder  of  the  season  blockaded  in  Kingston. 
So  Chaoncy  gained  a  victoty  which  established  hk 
control  over  the  lakes ;  and,  moreover,  he  gained  it 
by  fighting  in  succession,  almost  single-handed,  the 
two  heaviest  ships  of  the  enemy.  But  gaininp^  the 
victory  was  only  what  should  have  been  expected 
from  a  superior  force.  The  question  is,  did  Chauncy 
use  his  force  to  the  best  advantage?  And  it  can 
not  be  said  tliat  he  did.  When  the  enemy  bote  up 
it  was  a  great  mistake  not  to  cast  off  the  scliooners 
which  were  being  towed.  They  were  small  craft, 
not  of  much  use  in  the  fight,  and  they  entirely  pre- 
vented the  Madisofi  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
contest,  and  kept  the  SylpJi  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
by  keeping  the  Asp  in  tow  the  Pike^  which  sailed 
faster  than  any  of  Yeo's  ships,  was  distanced  by 
them.  Had  she  left  the  Asp  behind  nnd  run  in  to 
engage  the  Royal  George  she  could  have  mastered, 
or  at  any  rate  disabled,  her;  and  had  the  swift 
Madison  cast  off  her  tow  she  could  also  have  taken 
an  effective  part  in  the  engagement.  If  the  Pike 
could  put  the  British  to  flight  almost  single-handed, 
how  much  more  could  she  not  have  done  when 
assisted  by  the  Madison  and  Oneida  ?  The  cardinal 
error,  however,  was  made  in  discontinuing  the 
diase.  The  British  were  in  an  almost  open  road* 
stead,  from  which  they  could  not  possibly  escape. 
Commodore  Chauncy  was  afraid  that  the  wind 
would  come  up  to  filow  a  gale,  and  both  fleets 
would  be  thrown  ashore;  and,  moreover,  he  ex* 
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pected  to  be  able  to  keep  a  watcli  over  the  enemsc 
and  to  attack  him  at  a  more  suitable  time.  But  he 
utteily  failed  in  this  last;  and  had  the  American 
squadron  cast  off  their  tows  and  gone  boldly  in,  they 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  able  to  destroy  or 
capture  the  entire  British  force  before  a  gale  could 
blow  up*  Chauncy  would  have  done  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  old  adage,  so  peculiariy  applicable  to 
naval  affairs: ''L' audace !  toujours  T  audace  I  et 
encore  V  audace ! "  Whether  the  fault  was  his  or 
that  of  his  subordinates,  it  is  certain  that  while  the 
victory  of  the  2Sth  of  Scplcnibcr  definitely  settled 
the  supremacy  of  the  lake  in  favor  of  the  Americans, 
yet  this  victory  was  by  no  means  so  decided  as 
it  should  have  been,  taking  into  account  his  supe- 
riority in  force  and  advantage  in  position,  and  the 
somewhat  spiritless  conduct  of  his  foe. 

Next  day  a  gale  came  on  to  blow,  which  lasted 
till  the  evening  of  the  31st.  There  was  no  longer 
any  apprehension  of  molestation  from  the  British, 
so  the  troop  trrinsports  were  sent  down  the  lake  by 
themselves,  wliilc  the  squadron  remained  to  watch 
Yeo.  On  Oct.  2d  he  was  chased,  but  escaped  by 
his  better  sailing ;  and  next  day  false  information 
induced  Chauncy  to  think  Yeo  had  eluded  him  and 
passed  down  the  lake,  and  he  accordingly  made 
sail  in  the  direction  of  his  supposed  flight.  On  the 
5th,  at  3  P.  M.,  while  near  the  False  Ducks,  seven  ves- 
sels were  made  out  ahead,  which  proved  to  be  Brit- 
ish  gun-boats,  engaged  in  transportii^  troops.  All 
sails  was  made  after  them;  one  was  burned,  another 
escaped,  and  five  were  captured,  the  Marjf,  Drum' 
mondy  Lady  Gore,  Confunue^  and  Hamilton^^^tYiG 
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two  latter  being  the  rechristened  Julia  and  Growler, 
Each  gun-vessel  had  from  one  to  three  guns,  and 
they  had  aboard  in  all  264  men,  including  seven 
naval  (three  royal  and  four  provincial^  and  ten  mili- 
tary officers.  These  prisoners  stated  that  in  the 
action  of  the  2Sth  the  Wol/e  and  Kojal  George  had 
lost  very  heavily. 

After  this  Yeo  remained  in  Kingston,  blockaded 
there  by  Chauncy  for  most  of  the  time ;  on  Nov. 
loth  he  came  out  and  was  at  once  chased  back  into 
port  by  Chauncy,  leaving  the  latter  for  the  rest  of 
the  season  entirely  undisturbed.  Accordingly, 
Chauncy  was  able  to  convert  his  small  schooners 
into  transports.  On  the  17th  these  trnnsports  were 
used  to  convey  1,100  men  of  the  army  of  General 
Harrison  from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  while  Chauncy  blockaded  Yeo  in 
Kingston.  The  duty  of  transporting  troops  and 
stores  went  on  till  the  27th,  when  eveiy  thing  had 
been  accomplished;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwud 
navigation  dosed. 

As  between  the  Americans  and  British,  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  season  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Th^  had  uncontested  control  over  the  lake  from 
April  19th  to  June  3d,  and  from  Sept.  28th  to 
Nov*  29th,  in  all  107  days;  whUe  their  foes  only 
held  it  from  June  3d  to  July  21st,  or  for  48  days; 
and  from  that  date  to  Sept.  28th,  for  69  days,  the 
tiro  sides  were  contending  for  the  masteiy.  York 
and  Port  George  had  been  taken,  while  the  attack 
on  Sackett*s  Haifoor  was  repulsed.  The  Americans 
lost  but  -  two  schooners,  both  of  which  were 
recaptured ;  whUe  the  British  had  one  i^^gan-ship 
wea^  ready  lor  launching  destroyed>  and  one  lo- 
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gun  brig  taken,  and  the  loss  inflicted  upon  each 
other  in  transports,  gunpboats,  store*houses,  stofes, 
etc.»  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Chauncy^s 
fleet,  moreover,  was  able  to  cooperate  with  the  army 
for  over  twice  the  length  of  time  Yeo's  could  (107 
days  to  48). 

It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  between  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  two  commanders.  We  had  shown 
so  much  more  energy  than  the  Anglo-Canadians 

that  at  the  bep^inning  of  the  year  we  had  overtaken 
them  in  the  building  race,  and  the  two  fleets  were 
about  equally  formidable.  The  M<uuson  and  Oneida 
were  not  quite  a  match  for  the  Rvjal  George  and 
Sydiicy  Smith  (opposing  12  32-pound  and  8  24-pound 
carronades  to  2  long  l8*s,  I  long  12,  I  68-pound 
and  13  32.pound  carronades);  and  our  ten  gun« 
schooners  would  hardly  be  considered  very  much 
of  an  overmatch  for  the  Melville,  Moira,  and  Beres- 
ford.  Had  Sir  James  Yeo  been  as  bold  and  ener- 
getic as  Barclay  or  Mulcaster  he  would  certainly 
not  have  permitted  the  Americans,  when  the  forces 
were  so  equal,  to  hold  uncontested  sway  over  the 
lake,  and  by  reducing  Fort  George,  to  cause  disaster 
to  the  British  land  forces.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  better  to  risk  a  battle  with  equal  forces,  than 
to  wait  till  each  fleet  received  an  additional  ship, 
which  rendered  Chauncy's  squadron  the  superior  by 
just  about  the  superiority  of  the  Piki  to  the  Woi/e, 
Again,  Yeo  did  not  do  particularly  well  in  the  re- 
pulse before  Sackett's  Harbor ;  in  the  skirmish  off 
Genesee  river  he  showed  a  marked  lack  of  resource ; 
and  in  the  action  of  the  38th  of  September  (popularly 
called  the  "Buriington  Races'*  from  the  celerity 
of  his  retreat)  he  evinced  an  amount  of  caution  that 
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verged  toward  timidity,  in  allowing  the  entire  brunt 
of  the  fighting  to  fall  on  Mulcaster  in  the  Royal 
Qeorgjg^  a  weaker  ship  than  the  Wdfe^  On  the 
other  hand»  he  gave  able  co-operation  to  the  army 
while  he  possessed  control  of  the  lake ;  he  made  a 
most  gallant  and  successful  attack  on  a  superior 
force  on  the  loth  of  August ;  and  for  six  weeks  sub- 
sequently by  skilful  manoeuvring  he  prevented  this 
same  superior  force  from  acquiring  the  uncontested 
mastery.  It  was  no  disL^racc  to  be  subsequently 
bktckadccl  ;  but  it  is  very  ludicrous  in  his  admirers 
to  ihiiik  that  he  came  out  first  best. 

Chauncy  rendered  able  and  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  army  all  the  while  that  he  had  control  of  the 
water ;  his  attacks  on  York  and  Fort  George  were 
managed  with  consummate  skill  and  success,  and  on 
the  28th  of  September  he  practically  defeated  the 
opposing  force  with  his  own  ship  alone.  Neverthe- 
less he  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  have  done  the 
best  he  could  with  the  materials  he  had.  His 
Stronger  fleet  was  kept  two  months  in  check  by  a 
weaker  British  fleet.  When  he  first  encountered  the 
foe»  on  August  lOth,  he  ought  to  have  inflicted 
such  a  check  upon  him  as  would  at  least  have  con- 
fined him  to  port  and  given  the  Americans  imme- 
diate superiority  on  the  lake;  Instead  of  which  he 
suffered  a  mortifying,  although  not  at  all  disastrous, 
defeat,  which  allowed  the  British  to  contest  the 
supremacy  with  him  for  six  weeks  longer.  On  the 
28th  of  September,  when  he  only  gained  a  rather 
barren  victory,  it  was  nothing  but  excessive  caution 
that  prevented  him  from  utterly  destroying  his  foe. 
Had  Perry  on  that  day  commanded  the  American 
fleet  there  would  have  been  hardly  a  British  ship 
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left  on  Ontirio.  Chauncy  was  an  average  com* 
mander;  and  the  balance  of  success  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  Americans  only  because  they  showed 
greater  energy  and  skill  in  shipbuilding,  the  crews 
and  commanders  on  both  sides  being  very  nearly 
equaL 

LAKE  ERIE. 

Captain  Oliver  Hasaid  Perry  had  aasnmed  com* 
mand  of  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes^  acting  under 
Commodore  Chauncy.  With  intense  energy  he  at 
once  bqgan  creating  a  naval  force  which  should  be 
able  to  contend  successfully  with  the  foe.  As  aU 
ready  said,  the  latter  in  the  beginning  had  exclusive 
control  of  Lake  Erie ;  but  the  Americans  had  cap- 
tured the  CaUdimia,  brig,  and  purchased  three 
schooners,  afterward  named  the  Somers,  Tigress,  and 
O/tio,  and  a  sloop,  the  Trippe,  These  at  first  were 
blockaded  in  the  Niagara,  but  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
George  and  retreat  of  the  British  forces,  Captain 
Perry  was  enabled  to  get  them  out,  tracking  them 
up  against  the  current  by  the  most  arduous  labor. 
They  ran  up  to  Presque  Isle  (now  called  Erie),  where 
two  20-gun  brigs  were  being  constructed  under  the 
directions  of  the  indefati^^ahle  captain.  Three  other 
schooners,  the  Ariel,  Scorpion^  and  Porcupine^  were 
also  built. 

The  harbor  of  Erie  was  good  and  spacious,  but 
had  a  bar  on  which  there  was  less  than  seven  feet  of 
water.  Hitherto  this  had  prevented  the  enemy  from 
getting  in;  now  it  prevented  the  two  brigs  from 
getting  out.  Captain  Robert  Heriot  Barclay  had 
been  appointed  commander  of  the  British  forces  on 
Lake  Erie ;  and  he  was  having  built  at  Amherst- 
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burg  a  lOgun  ship.  Meanwhile  he  blockaded 
Perry's  force,  and  as  the  brigs  could  not  cross  the 
bar  with  their  guns  In,  or  except  in  smooth  water, 
they  of  course  could  not  do  so  in  his  presence.  He 

kept  a  close  blockade  for  some  time ;  but  on  the  2d 
of  August  he  disappeared.  Peny  at  once  hurried 
forward  every  thing ;  and  on  llie  4th,  at  2  P.  K.,  one 
brig»  the  Lmnma^  was  towed  to  that  point  of  the 
bar  where  the  water  was  deepest.  Her  guns  weie 
whipped  out  and  hmded  on  the  beach,  and  the  brig 
got  over  the  bar  by  a  hastily  improvised  "cameL" 

"Two  large  scows»  prepared  for  the  purpose,  were 
hauled  along-side,  and  tiie  work  of  lifting  the  br^ 
proceeded  as  fast  as  possible.  Pieces  of  massive 
timber  had  been  run  through  the  forward  and  after 
ports,  and  when  the  scows  were  sunk  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  ends  of  the  timbers  were  blocked  up,  sup. 
ported  by  these  floating  foundations.  The  plugs 
nrere  now  put  in  the  scows,  and  the  water  was 
pumped  out  of  them.  By  this  process  the  brig  was 
lifted  quite  two  feet,  though  when  she  was  got  on 
the  bar  it  was  found  thai  she  ilill  drew  too  much 
water.  It  became  necessary,  in  consequence,  to 
cover  up  ever>^  thing,  sink  the  scows  anew,  and 
block  up  the  timbers  afresh,  This  duty  occupied 
the  whole  night."* 

Just  as  the  Lawrence  had  passed  the  bar,  at  8 
A.  M.  on  the  5th,  the  enemy  rcnppeared,  but  too 
late ;  Captain  Barclay  exchanged  a  few  shots  with 
the  schooners  and  then  drew  ofT.  The  Niagara 
crossed  without  difficulty.  There  were  still  not 
enough  men  to  man  the  vessels,  but  a  draft  arrived 
from  Ontario,  and  many  of  the  frontiersmen  volun* 

*Goop«r,ii,^  Fuy'skltarofAv^  SChiivBir brief. 
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te«red,  while  soldiers  al^o  were  sent  on  board.  The 
squadron  sailed  on  the  i8th  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
whose  ship  was  now  ready.  After  cruising  about 
acme  time  the  Ohio  was  sent  down  the  lake,  and 
the  other  ships  went  into  Put-in  Bay.  On  the  gth 
of  September  Captain  Barclay  put  out  from  Am- 
herstburg,  being  so  short  of  provisions  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  risk  an  action  with  the  superior  force 
opposed.  On  the  loth  of  September  his  squadron 
was  discovered  from  the  masthead  of  the  Lawrence 
in  the  northwest.  Before  going  into  details  of  the 
action  we  will  examine  the  force  of  the  two  sqvad. 
rons,  as  the  accounts  vaiy  considerabiy. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Britnh  ships,  as  already 
stated,  we  know  exactly,  they  having  been  all  care> 
fully  appraised  and  measured  by  the  builder  Mr. 
Heniy  Eckford,  and  two  sea-captains.  We  also 
know  the  dimensions  of  the  American  ships.  The 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  measured  40O  tons  apiece. 
The  Caledonia,  brig,  was  about  the  size  of  the 
HufiUr,  or  180  tons.'  The  Tigress,  Somers,  and 
Scorpion  were  subsequently  captured  by  the  foe  and 
were  til  en  said  to  measure,  respectiv  ely,  96,  94,  and 
86  tons  ;  in  which  case  they  were  larger  than  simi- 
lar boats  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  Ariel  was  about 
the  size  of  the  Hamilton  ;  the  Porcupine  and  Trippe 
about  the  size  ot  tiie  Asp  and  Pert.  As  for  the  guns, 
Captain  Barclay  in  his  letter  gives  a  complete  ac- 
count of  those  on  board  his  squadron.  He  has  also 
given  a  complete  account  of  the  American  guns, 
which  is  most  accurate,  and,  if  any  thing,  underes- 
timates them.  At  least  Emmons  in  his  **  History  " 
gives  the  Trippe  a  long  32,  while  Barclay  says  she 
had  only  a  long  14;  and  Loasing  in  his  "Field* 
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Book"  says  (but  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority) 

that  the  Caledonia  had  3  long  24's,  while  Barclay 
gives  her  2  long  24*5  and  one  32-pound  carronade  ; 
and  that  the  Somers  had  two  long  32*3,  while  Bar- 
clay gives  her  one  long  32  and  one  24-pound  carron- 
ade. I  shall  take  Barclay's  account,  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  Emmons :  the  only  difference 
being  that  Emmons  puts  a  24-pounder  on  the 
Scorpion  and  a  32  on  the  Trippe,  while  Barclay  re- 
verses this.  I  shall  also  follow  Emmons  in  giving 
the  Scorpion  a  32-pound  carronade  instead  of  a  24. 

Tt  is  more  difficult  to  give  the  strength  of  the  re- 
spective crews.  James  says  the  Americans  had  5; 80, 
all  "picked  men."  They  were  just  as  much  picked 
men  as  Barclay's  were,  and  no  more ;  that  is,  the 
ships  had  "scratch"  crews.  Lieutenant  Emmons 
gives  Peny  490  men;  and  Lossing  says  he  "had 
upon  his  muster-roll  490  names."  In  vol.  xiv,  p.  566, 
of  the  American  State  Papers,  is  a  list  of  the  prize- 
monies  owing  to  each  man  (or  to  the  survivors 
of  the  lolled),  which  gives  a  grand  total  of  533 
men,  including  136  on  the  Lawrence  and  15$  on  the 
Niagara^  45  of  whom  were  volunteers — frontiers- 
men. Deducting  these  we  get  487  men,  which  Is 
pretty  near  Lieutenant  Emmons*  49a  Possibly 
Lieutenant  Emmons  did  not  include  these  volun- 
taeri:  and  it  may  he  that  some  of  the  men  whose 
names  were  down  on  the  prize  list  had  been  so  sick 
that  they  were  left  on  shore.  Thus  Lieutenant 
Yamall  testified  before  a  Court  of  Inquhry  in  181 5, 
that  there  were  but  131  men  and  boys  of  every  de- 
scription 00  board  the  Lawrence  In  tihe  action ;  and 
the  Niagara  was  said  to  have  had  but  140.  Lieu« 
tenant  Yaraall  also  said  that  ''but  105  men  on 
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board  tlie  Lawremt  were  fit  for  duty*' ;  as  Captain 
Perry  in  his  letter  said  that  31  were  unfit  for  duty, 
this  would  make  a  total  of  1 34.  So  I  shall  follow 
the  pfise4noney  list ;  at  any  rate  the  difference  in 
number  is  so  slight  as  to  be  inunateriaL  Of  the  532 
men  whose  names  the  list  gives,  45  were  volunteers, 
or  landsmen,  from  among  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants ;  158  were  marines  or  soldiers  (I  do  not  know 
which,  as  the  list  gives  marines,  soldiers,  and  pri- 
vates, and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  the 
two  former  heads  include  the  last) ;  and  329  were 
officers,  seamen,  cooks,  pursers,  chaplains,  and  super- 
numeraries. Of  the  total  number,  there  were  on 
the  day  of  action,  according  to  Perry's  report,  Ii6 
men  unfit  for  duty,  including  31  on  board  the  Law- 
rence, 28  on  board  the  Niagara,  and  57  on  the  small 
vessels. 

All  the  later  American  writers  put  the  number 
of  men  in  Barclay's  fleet  precisely  at  '*  $02,"  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  original  au- 
thority. James  ("  Naval  Occurrences,"  p.  289)  says 
the  British  had  but  345,  consisting  of  50  seamen, 
85  Canadians,  and  210  soldiers.  But  the  letter  of 
Adjutant-General  £.  Bayne,  Nov.  24,  18 13,  states 
that  there  were  250  soldiers  aboard  Barclay's 
squadron,  of  whom  25  were  killed,  49  wounded, 
and  the  balance  (178)  captured ;  and  James  him- 
self on  a  previous  pi^e  (384)  states  that  there  were 
102  Canadians  on  Barclay's  vessels,  not  countii^ 
the  2V/rMf,  and  we  know  that  Barclay  originally 
joined  the  squadron  with  19  sailors  from  the  . 
Ontario  fleet,  and  that  subsequently  50  sailors 
came  up  from  the  Dm/er,  James  gives  at  the  end 
ol  hit    Naval  Occurrences  '*  some  extracts  from 
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the  court-martial  held  on  Captain  Barclay.  Lieut 
Thomas  Stokes,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  there  testi- 
fied that  he  had  on  board  "between  120  and  130 
nncn,  (*f(iccrs  aiul  all  together,"  of  whom  "  16  came 
up  from  the  Dover  three  days  before."  James,  on 
p.  284,  says  her  crew  already  consisted  of  1 10  men; 
adding  these  16  gives  us  126  (^almost  exactly  '*  be- 
tween 120  and  130';.  ieutenant  Stokes  also  tes- 
tified that  the  Detroit  had  more  men  on  account  of 
being  a  larger  and  heavier  vessel ;  to  give  her  i  50 
is  perfectly  safe,  as  her  heavier  guns  and  larger 
size  would  at  least  need  24  men  more  than  the 
QuciU  Charlotte.  James  gives  the  Lady  Prcvost 
76,  Hunter  39,  Little  Belt  15,  and  Chip  pew  ay  13 
men,  Canadians  and  soldiers,  a  total  of  143 ;  sup- 
posing that  the  number  of  British  sailors  placed  on 
them  was  proportional  to  the  amount  placed  on 
board  the  Quetn  Ck^rlotte,  we  could  add  21.  This 
would  make  a  giand  total  of  440  men,  which  must 
certainly  be  near  the  truth.  This  number  is  cor* 
roborated  otherwise:  General  Bayne,  as  already 
quoted,  says  that  there  were  aboard  350  soldiers,  of 
whom  72  were  killed  or  wounded*  Barclay  reports 
a  total  loss  of  13$,  of  whom  63  must  therefore  have 
been  sailors  or  Canadians,  and  if  the  loss  suffered 
by  these  bore  the  same  proportion  to  their  whole 
number  as  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  there  ought 
to  have  been  319  sailors  and  Canadians,  making  in 
all  469  men.  It  can  thus  be  said  with  certainty 
that  there  were  between  440  and  490  men  aboard, 
and  I  shall  take  the  former  number,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  too  small.  But  it  is  not  a 
point  of  very  much  importance,  as  the  battle  was 
fought  largely  at  long  range,  where  the  number  of 
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men,  provided  there  were  plenty  to  handle  the  saib 
and  guns,  did  not  much  matter.  The  foOowin^ 
statement  of  the  comparative  force  must  therefore 
be  veiy  neaily  accurate : 
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During  the  action,  however,  the  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  each  fought  a  long  12  instead  of  one  of 
the  carronades  on  the  enpfafred  side,  making  a 
broadside  of  896  lbs.,  288  lbs.  being  from  long  guns. 
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These  six  vessels  thus  tfaiew  at  a  broadside  4S9 
tbe.,  of  which  195  were  from  lon^  guns. 

The  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  long-gun 
metal  was  therefore  nearly  as  three  is  to  two,  and  in 
carronade  metal  greater  than  two  to  one.  The  chief 
fault  to  be  found  in  the  various  American  accounts 
is  that  they  sedulously  conceal  the  comparative 
weight  of  metal,  while  carefully  specify uig  the 
number  of  guns.  Thus,  Lossing  says :  **  Barclay 
had  35  long  Lams  to  Perry's  15,  and  possessed 
greatly  the  advantage  in  action  at  a  distance"; 
which  he  certainly  did  not.  The  tonnage  of  the  , 
fleets  is  not  so  very  important;  the  above  tables 
are  probably  pretty  nearly  right.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  the  number  of  men  in  tlie 
two  crews.  Barclay  almost  certainly  had  more 
than  the  440  men  I  have  given  him,  but  in  all  like- 
lihood some  of  them  were  unfit  for  duty,  and  the 
number  of  his  effectives  was  most  probably  some- 
what less  than  Perry's.  As  the  battle  was  fought 
in  such  smooth  water,  and  part  of  the  time  at  long 
range,  this,  as  already  said,  does  not  much  matter. 
The  Niagara  might  be  considered  a  match  for  the 
Darait^  9Xid  the  Lawrence  and  CaUiiamia  for  the  five 
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other  British  vessels  ;  so  the  Americans  were  cer- 
tainly very  greatly  superior  in  force. 

At  daylight  on  Sept.  lOth  Barclay  s  squadron 
was  di:>covered  in  the  N.  W.,  and  Perry  at  once  got 
under  weigh ;  the  wind  soon  shifted  to  the  N,  E., 
giving  us  the  weather-gage,  the  breeze  beini;  very 
light.  Barclay  lay  to  in  a  close  column,  heading  to 
the  S.  W.  in  the  following  order  :  Ckippcway,  Mas- 
ter's Mate  J.  Campbell ;  Detroit^  Captain  R.  H. 
Barclay ;  Hunter y  Lieutenant  G.  Bignell  ;  Queen 
Charlotte  J  Captain  R.  Finnis;  Lady  Prevost^  Lieu* 
tenant  Edward  Buchan  ;  and  LUtU  Belt^  by  whom 
commanded  is  not  said.  Perry  came  down  with 
the  wind  on  his  port  beam,  and  made  the  attack  in 
column  ahead,  obliquely.  First  in  order  came  the 
Arielt  Lieut.  John  H.  Packet,  and  Scorpwft,  Sailing- 
Master  Stephen  ChampUn,  both  being  on  the  weath- 
er bow  of  the  Lawrence,  Captain  O.  H.  Peny ;  next 
came  the  Caledonia^  Lieut.  Daniel  Turner;  Niagarei^ 
Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliott;  Somert^  Lieutenant  A. 
H.  If.  Conklan ;  Pmrcupime^  Acting  Master  George 
Serrat;  T^press,  Sailing-Master  Thomas  C  Aim/, 
and  Tri^t  Lieutenant  Thomas  Holdup.' 

As»  amid  light  and  rather  baffling  winds,  the 
American  squadron  approached  the  enemy.  Perry's 
straggling  line  formed  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  de- 
grees with  the  more  compact  one  of  his  foes.  At 

'  The  accounts  of  the  two  couananders  tally  almost  exactly.  Bar- 
clay's letter  is  a  model  of  its  kind  for  candor  and  gencro5>ity.  L«t* 
ter  of  Captain  R.  H.  Barclay  to  Sir  James,  Sept.  2,  1813  ;  of  TJeti- 
tenaut  Inglii*  to  Cantain  Barclay,  Sept.  lulh  ;  of  Captain  Perry  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Sept.  loth  and  Sept.  13th,  and  to  GenenI 
Harrison,  Sent,  nth  and  Sept.  13th.  1  have  relird  mainlj  on  l.os- 
sing's  "  Fiela-Book  of  the  War  of  iSl2  "  (especially  for  the  dia^jrams 
furnishctl  him  by  Commodore  Champlin),  on  Commander  Ward's 
•*  Naval  Tactics,  p.  76,  and  on  Cooper's  "Naval  Hist*»ry."  Ex- 
tmcts  from  the  court-martial  on  Captain  Barclay  are  given  ui  lamek* 
**  Naral  Ooennrencei,'*  bocxiiL 
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11.45  the  Detroit  opened  the  action  by  a  shot  from 
her  long  24,  which  fell  short;  at  11.50  she  fired  a 
second  which  went  crashing  through  tiic  LaicriiiLL, 
and  was  replied  to  by  the  SLor/ion's  long  32.  At 
11.55  the  Lawrencr,  having  shifted  her  port  bow- 
chaser,  opened  with  both  the  long  12's,  and  at  meridi- 
an began  with  her  carronades,  but  the  shot  from 
the  latter  all  fell  short.  At  the  same  time  the  ac- 
tion became  general  on  both  sides,  though  the  rear, 
most  American  vessels  were  almost  bevond  the 
range  of  their  own  guns,  and  quite  out  of  range  of 
the  guns  of  their  antagonists.  Meanwhile  the  Lazv- 
rence  was  already  suffering  considerably  as  she 
bore  down  on  the  enemy.  It  was  twenty  min- 
utes before  she  succeeded  in  getting  within  good 
carronade  range,  and  during  that  time  the  action 
at  the  head  of  the  line  was  between  the  long  guns 
of  the  Cki^ptway  2Si^  Detroit^  throwing  123  pounds, 
and  those  of  the  Scarpum^  Ariil,  and  Lawrence^ 
thiowtng  104  pounds.  As  the  enemy's  fire  was 
directed  almost  exclusively  at  the  Lawrenct  she 
suffered  a  great  deal  The  Caledonia^  Niagara^  and 
Somers  were  meanwhile  engaging,  at  long  range, 
the  HunUr  and  Queen  Charhttey  opposing  from 
their  long  guns  96  pounds  to  the  39  pounds  of  their 
antagonists,  while  from  a  distance  the  three  other 
American  gun-vessek  engaged  the  Prevost  and  LiU 
tie  Beit,  By  I2*20  the  Lawrence  had  worked  down 
to  dose  quarters,  and  at  12.30  the  action  was  going 
on  with  great  fury  between  her  and  her  antagonists, 
within  canister  range.  The  raw  and  inexperienced 
American  crews  committed  the  same  fault  the  Brit- 
ish so  often  fell  into  on  the  ocean,  and  overloaded 
iiheir  carronades.    In  consequence,  that  of  the  Scor^ 
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^ian  upset  down  the  hatchway  in  the  middle  of  the  • 
action,  and  the  sides  of  the  Detr&it  were  dotted  with 
marks  from  shot  that  did  not  penetrate.  One  of 
the  Ariets  long  1 2*3  also  barst.  Barclay  fought  the 
Detroit  exceedingly  well,  her  guns  behig  most  ex- 
cellently aimed,  thou^  they  actually  had  to  be  dis- 
diaii^  by  flashing  pistols  at  the  toudiholes,  so  de> 
iicient  was  the  ship's  equipment.  Meanwhile  the 
Caledonia  came  down  too,  but  the  Niagara  was 
wretchedly  handled,  Elliott  keeping  at  a  distance 
which  prevented  the  use  either  of  his  carronades  or 
of  those  of  the  Queen  C/uirlofte,  his  antagonist ;  the 
latter,  how  ever,  suiTercd  greatly  from  the  long  guns 
of  the  opposing  schooners,  and  lost  her  gallant  com- 
mander, Captain  Finnis,  and  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Stokes,  who  were  killed  early  in  the  action  ;  her 
next  in  command.  Provincial  Lieutenant  Irvine*, 
perceiving  that  he  could  do  no  good,  passed  the 
Himter  and  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Lawrence, 
at  close  quarters.  The  Niagara,  the  most  efficient 
and  best-manned  of  the  American  vessels,  was  thus 
almost  kept  out  of  the  action  by  her  captain's  mis- 
conduct. At  the  end  of  the  line  the  fight  went  on 
at  long  range  between  the  Somers^  Tigress,  Porcu^im^ 
and  Trippe  on  one  side,  and  Little  Belt  and  Lady 
Prevost  on  the  other;  the  Lady  Prevost  making  a 
very  noble  fight,  although  her  12-pound  carronades 
rendered  her  almost  helpless  against  the  long  guns 
of  the  Americans.  She  was  greatly  cut  up,  her 
commander^  Lieutenant  Buchan,  was  dangerously, 
and  her  acting  flist  lieutenant,  Mr.  Roulette,  se- 
verely wounded,  and  she  began  falling  gradually  to 
leeward. 

The  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  line  was  fierce  and 
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blood)-  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  Scorpion^ 
Arifl,  Luiurtnii,  and  Caledonia,  all  of  them  handled 
with  the  most  determined  courage,  were  opposed  to 
the  Chippeway,  Detroit,  Queen  CJiarlotu,  and  Hunter^ 
which  were  fought  to  the  full  as  bravely.  At  such 
close  quarters  the  two  sides  engaged  on  about  equal 
terms,  the  Americans  being  superior  in  weight  of 
metal,  and  inferior  in  number  of  men.  But  the  Law* 
rence  had  received  such  damage  in  working  down  as 
to  make  the  odds  against  Perry.  On  each  side  al- 
most the  whole  fire  was  directed  at  the  opposing 
large  vessel  or  vessels ;  in  consequence  the  Queen 
Charlotte  was  almost  disabled,  and  the  Detroit  was 
also  frightfully  shattered,  especially  by  the  raking  fire 
of  the  gun-boats»  her  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Garlandt 
being  mortally  wounded,  and  Captain  Barclay  so  se- 
verely injured  that  he  was  oliged  to  quit  the  deck, 
leaving  his  ship  in  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Geoige  Ingiis.  But  on  board  the  Lawrence  matteis 
bad  gone  even  worse,  the  combined  fire  of  her  adver* 
saiies  having  made  the  grimmest  carnage  on  her 
decks.  Of  the  103  men  who  were  fit  for  duty  when 
she  began  the  action,  83,  or  over  four  fifths^  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  vessel  was  shallow,  and  the 
ward^room,  used  as  a  cockpit,  to  which  the  wounded 
were  taken,  was  mostly  above  water,  and  the  shot 
came  through  it  continually,  killing  and  wounding 
many  men  under  the  bands  of  the  surgeon. 

The  first  lieutenant,  Yamall,  was  three  times 
wounded,  but  kept  to  the  deck  through  all ;  the  only 
ofher  lieutenant  on  board.  Brooks,  of  the  marines, 
was  mortally  wounded.  Every  brace  and  bowline 
was  shot  away,  and  the  brig  almost  completely  dis- 
mantled ;  her  hull  was  shattered  to  pieces,  many 
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shot  going  completely  through  it,  and  the  guns  on 
the  engaged  side  were  by  degrees  all  dismounted. 

Perry  kept  up  the  fight  with  splendid  courage.  As 
the  crew  fell  one  by  one,  the  commodore  called 
down  through  the  skylight  for  one  of  the  surgeon's 
assistants ;  and  this  call  was  repeated  and  obeyed 
till  none  were  left;  then  he  asked,  "  Can  any  of  the 
wounded  pull  a  rope?"  and  three  or  four  of  them 
crawled  up  on  deck  to  lend  a  feeble  hand  in  placing 
the  last  guns.  Perry  himself  fired  the  last  effective 
heavy  gun,  assisted  only  by  the  purser  and  chaplaia. 
A  man  who  did  not  possess  his  indomitable  spirit 
would  have  then  struck.  Instead,  however,  al- 
though (ailine^  in  the  attack  so  far,  Perry  merely  de- 
termined tu  win  by  new  methods,  and  remodelled 
the  line  accordingly.  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  Caledonia, 
when  ordered  to  close,  had  |)ut  his  helm  up,  run 
down  on  the  opposing  ime,  and  engaged  at  very 
short  range,  though  the  brig  was  absolutely  without 
quarters.  The  Niagara  had  thus  become  the  next 
in  line  astern  of  the  Lawrence^  and  the  sloop  Trippe^ 
having  passed  the  three  schooners  in  front  of  her, 
was  next  ahead.  The  Niagara  now,  having  a 
breeze,  steered  for  the  head  of  Barclay's  line,  pass, 
ing  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  windward  of  the 
Lawrence,  on  her  port  beam.  She  was  almost  unin* 
jured,  having  so  far  taken  very  little  part  in  the 
combat,  and  to  her  Perry  shifted  his  flag.  Leaping 
into  a  row  boat,  with  his  brother  and  four  seamen, 
he  rowed  to  the  fresh  brig,  where  he  arrived  at  2.3<x 
and  at  once  sent  Elliott  astern  to  hurry  up  the  three 
schooners.  The  Tr^pe  was  now  very  near  the  Cak' 
donia.  The  Lawremu,  haWng  but  14  sound  men 
left,  struck  her  colors,  but  could  not  be  taken  po» 
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session  of  before  the  action  re-commenccci.  She 
drifted  astern,  the  Caledonia  passing  between  her 
and  her  foes.  At  2.45,  the  schooners  having  closed 
up,  Perry,  in  his  fresh  vessel,  bore  up  to  break  Bar* 
clay's  line. 

The  British  ships  had  fought  themselves  to  a 
Standstill.  The  Lady  Prevost  was  crippled  and 
sagged  to  leeward,  though  ahead  of  the  others. 
The  Detroit  and  QMeen  Charlotte  were  so  disabled 
that  they  could  not  effectually  oppose  fresh  antag- 
onists. There  could  thus  be  but  little  resistance  to 
Perry,  as  the  Niagara  stood  down,  and  broke  the 
British  line,  firing  her  port  guns  into  the  Ck^pewe^^ 
Ldttk  Beltf  and  Lady  Prevost^  and  the  starboard  ones 
into  the  Detroit^  Queen  Ckarhtte^  and  Hunter^  raking 
on  both  sides.  Too  disabled  to  tack,  the  Detroit 
and  Charlie  tried  to  wear,  the  latter  running  up  to 
^  leeward  of  the  former;  and,  both  vessels  having 
every  brace  and  almost  every  stay  shot  away^  they 
fell  foul.  The  Niagara  luffed  athwart  their  bows» 
within  half  pistol-shot,  keeping  up  a  terrific  dis- 
charge of  great  guns  and  musketry,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  British  vessels  were  raked  by  the 
Caledonia  and  the  schooners  so  closely  that  some  of 
their  grape  shot,  passing  over  the  foe.  rattled 
through  Perry's  spars.  Nothing  further  could  be 
done,  and  Barclay's  flag  was  struck  at  3  P.  M.,  after 
three  and  a  quarter  hours'  most  gallant  and  desper- 
ate fighting.  The  Chippt  zuay  LutU  Belt  tried  to 
escape,  but  were  overtaken  and  brought  to  respec- 
tively by  the  Trippe  and  Scorpion,  the  commander 
of  the  latter,  Mr.  Stephen  Champlin,  firing  the  last, 
as  he  had  the  first,  shot  of  the  battle.  "  Captain 
Ferry  has  behaved  in  the  most  humane  and  atten- 
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Uve  manner,  not  only  to  myaelf  and  officeis,  but  to 
all  the  wounded,"  writes  Captdn  Baftlajr, 

The  American  squadron  had  suffered  sevenly, 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  loos  falling  upon  the 
Lawrence,  which  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
perfect  wreck,  her  starboard  bulwarks  being  com* 
pletely  beaten  In.  She  had,  as  already  stated,  23 
men  IdUed,  including  Lieutenant  of  Marines  Bfooks 
and  Midshipman  Lamb ;  and  61  wounded,  includ- 
ing Lieutenant  Yamall,  Midshipman  (acting  second 
lieutenant)  Forrest,  Sailing-Master  Taylor,  Purser 
Hamblcton,  and  Midshipmen  Swartout  and  Clax- 
ton.  The  Niagara  lost  2  killed  and  25  wounded 
(almost  a  fifth  of  her  effectives),  including  among 
the  latter  the  second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
Midshipman  Cummings.  The  Calcdimia  had  3,  the 
Somers  2,  and  Trippe  2,  men  wounded.  The  Ariel 
had  I  killed  and  3  wounded  ;  the  Scorpion  2  killed, 
including  Midshipman  Lamb.  The  total  loss  was 
123;  27  were  killed  and  96  wounded,  of  whom  3 
died. 

The  British  loss,  falling  most  heavily  on  the  De- 
troit  and  Queen  Charlotte^  amounted  to  41  killed  (in- 
eluding  Capt  S.  J.  Garden,  R.  N.,  and  Captain  R, 
A.  Finnis),  and  94  wounded  (including  Captain  Bar- 
clay  and  Lieutenants  Stokes,  Buchan,  Roulette,  and 
B^^nall):  in  all  135.  The  first  and  second  in  conw 
mand  on  eveiy  vessel  were  IdUcd  or  wounded,  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
fence. 

The  victory  of  Lake  Erie  was  most  importaiit» 
both  In  Its  material  results  and  In  Its  moml  effect 
It  g^ve  us  complete  command  of  all  the  upper 
lakesb  pcevented  any  fears  of  Invasioa  from  that 
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quarter,  increased  our  prest^^  with  the  foe  and 
our  confidence  in  ouraelves,  and  ensured  the  con> 
quest  of  upper  Canada;  in  all  these  respects  its 
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importaiice  has  not  been  overrated*  But  the 
glofy  *'  acquifed  by  It  most  certainly  Im  been  es- 
timatfd  at  more  than  its  worth.  Moot  Americans^ 
even  the  well  educated,  if  asked  which  was  the 
most  glorious  victory  of  the  war»  would  point  to 
this  battle*  Certain  Perry's  name  is  more  widely 
known  than  that  of  any  other  commander.  Every 
sdiool>boy  reads  about  Idm^  if  of  no  other  sespcap- 
tain  ;  yet  he  certainly  stands  on  a  lower  grade  than 
either  Hull  or  Macdonough,  and  not  a  bit  higher 
than  a  dozen  others.  On  Lake  Erie  our  seamen 
displayed  great  courage  and  skill  ;  but  so  did  their 
antagonists.  The  sinij)lc  truth  is,  that,  where  on 
both  sides  the  officers  and  men  were  equally  brave 
and  skilful,  the  side  which  possessed  the  superiority 
in  force,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  could 
not  well  help  winning.  The  courage  with  which  the 
Lawrence  was  defended  has  hardly  ever  been  sur- 
passed, and  may  fairly  be  called  heroic  ;  but  equal 
praise  belongs  to  the  men  on  board  the  Detroit^ 
who  had  to  discharge  the  great  guns  by  flashing 
pistols  at  the  touchholes,  and  yet  made  such  a 
terribly  effective  defence.  Courage  is  only  one  of 
the  many  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  first-class  commander ;  something  more 
than  bravery  is  needed  before  a  leader  can  be  really 
called  great. 

There  happened  to  be  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered the  bragging  of  our  writers  over  the  victory 
somewhat  plausible.  Thus  they  could  say  with  an 
appearance  of  truth  that  the  enemy  had  63  guns  to 
our  54»  and  outnumbered  us.  In  reality,  as  well  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  conflicting  evidence,  he 
was  inferior  in  number;  but  a  few  men  more  or  less 
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mattered  noth!ng.  Both  sides  had  men  enough  to 
work  the  guns  and  handle  the  ships,  especially  as  the 
6ght  was  in  smooth  water,  and  largely  at  long  range. 
The  important  fact  was  that  though  we  had  nine 
guns  less,  yet,  at  a  broadside,  they  threw  half  as 
much  metal  again  as  those  of  our  antagonist.  With 
such  odds  in  our  favor  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  have  been  beaten.  The  water  was  too  smooth  for 
our  tv/o  brigfs  to  show  at  their  best ;  but  this  very 
smoothness  rendered  our  gun-boats  more  formidable 
than  any  of  the  British  vessels,  and  the  British  testi- 
mony is  unanimous,  that  it  was  to  them  the  defeat 
was  primarily  due.  The  American  fleet  came  into 
action  in  worse  form  than  the  hostile  squadron,  the 
ships  straggling  badly,  either  owing  to  Perry  having 
formed  his  line  badly,  or  else  to  his  having  failed  to 
train  the  subordinate  commanders  how  to  keep 
their  places.  The  Niagara  was  not  fought  well  at 
first,  Captain  Elliott  keeping  her  at  a  distance  that 
prevented  her  from  doing  ai^  damage  to  the  ves- 
aela  opposed,  which  were  battered  to  pieces  Xxf  the 
gun4>oats  without  the  chance  of  replying.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  as  if  the  small  vessels  at  die  rear  of  the 
line  shottkl  have  been  closer  ap^  and  in  a  position  to 
render  more  effectual  assistance;  the  attack  was 
made  in  too  loose  order,  and,  whether  it  was  tbe 
fault  of  Peny  or  of  Us  subordinates,  it  fails  to 
reflect  credit  on  the  Americans.  Cooper,  as  usual* 
praises  all  concerned;  but  in  this  instance  not  with 
very  good  judgment.  He  says  the  line-of4iattle 
was  highly  judidous,  but  this  may  be  doubted.  The 
weather  was  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  gun-boats, 
with  their  long,  heavy  guns ;  and  yet  the  line-of« 
battle  was  so  arranged  as  to  keep  them  in  the  rear. 
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and  let  the  brunt  of  the  assault  fall  on  the  Lazt}- 
rence^  with  her  short  carronades.  Cooper  again 
praises  Perry  for  stccrinrr  for  the  head  of  the  enemy*s 
line,  but  he  could  hardly  have  done  any  thin^  else. 
In  this  battle  the  firing  seems  to  have  been  equally 
skilful  on  both  sides,  the  Detroit's  long  guns  being 
peculiarly  well  served ;  but  the  British  captains 
manoeuvred  better  than  their  foes  at  first,  and  sup- 
ported one  another  better,  so  that  the  disparity  in 
dum;ii;e  done  on  each  side  was  not  equal  to  the  dis- 
parity in  force.  The  chief  merit  of  the  American 
commander  and  his  followers  was  indomitable  cour- 
age, and  determination  not  to  be  beaten.  This  is  no 
slight  merit ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it  would 
liave  ensured  victory  had  Barclay's  force  been  as 
strong  as  Perry's.  Perry  made  a  headlong  attack ; 
lus  superior  force,  whether  through  his  fault  or  his 
misfortune  can  baidly  be  said,  being  brought  into 
action  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  of  the  line 
was  crushed  hy  the  Inferior  force  opposed.  Being 
litetally  hammered  out  of  his  own  shIp)  Perry 
brought  up  its  powerful  twin-sister,  and  the  already 
shattered  hostile  squadron  was  crushed  by  sheer 
weii^t.  The  manoeuvres  which  marked  the  close  of 
the  battle^  and  which  ensured  the  capture  of  all  the 
opposing  ships,  were  unquestionably  very  fine. 

The  British  diips  were  fought  as  resolutely  as  their 
antagonists,  not  being  surrendered  till  they  were 
crippled  and  helpless^  and  almost  all  the  olBcers,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  placed  k^nrs  de  combat. 
Captain  Barclay  handled  his  ships  like  a  first>rate 
seaman.  It  was  impossible  to  arrange  them  so  as 
to  be  superior  to  his  antagonist,  for  the  latter's 
force  was  of  such  a  nature  that  in  smooth  water  his 
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giiii4MMU:sgave  bim  a  great  advantage,  wiiite  In  any 
sea  his  two  brigs  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
whole  British  squadron.  In  short*  our  victory  was 
due  to  our  heavy  metal.  As  regards  the  honor  of 
the  affair,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  boasting  it  has 
given  rise  to,  I  should  say  it  was  a  battle  to  be 
looked  upon  as  In  an  equally  high  degree  creditable 
to  both  sides.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  victory  was  so  complete,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  length  of  the  contest  and  the  trifling  dis- 
parity in  loss  reflected  rather  the  most  credit  on 
the  British.  Captain  Perry  showed  indomitable 
pluck,  and  readiness  to  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  his  claim  to  fame  rests  much  less  on 
his  actual  victory  than  on  the  way  in  which  he  pre- 
pared the  fleet  that  was  to  win  it.  Here  his  energy 
and  activity  deserve  all  praise,  not  only  for  his 
success  in  collecting  sailors  and  vessels  and  in 
building  the  two  brigs,  but  above  all  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  them  out  on 
the  lake.  On  tltat  occasion  he  certainly  out-gener- 
alled  Barclay ;  indeed  the  latter  committed  an  error 
that  the  skill  and  address  he  subsequently  showed 
could  not  retrieve.  But  it  will  always  be  a  source 
of  surprise  that  the  American  public  should  have 
so  gl(Mrified  Perry's  victory  over  an  inferior  force» 
and  have  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to 
Macdonough*s  victory,  which  really  was  won  against 
decided  odds  in  ships,  men,  and  metal. 

There  are  always  men  who  consider  it  unpatriotic 
to  tdi  the  truth,  if  the  truth  Is  not  veiy  flattering; 
but,  aside  from  the  morality  of  the  case,  we  never 
can  learn  how  to  produce  a  certain  effect  unless  we 
know  ri^tly  what  the  causes  were  that  produced  m 
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similar  effect  in  times  past.  Lake  Erie  teaches  us 
the  advantage  of  having  the  odds  on  our  side ;  Lake 
Champlain,  that,  even  U  they  are  not,  skiU  can  still 
oountenct  them.  It  is  amusing  to  read  some  of  the 
pamphlets  written  "  in  reply  to  Cooper's  account 
of  this  battle,  the  writers  apparently  regarding  him 
aa  a  kind  of  traitor  for  hinting  that  the  victofy  was 
not  '*Neisonic"  '*  unsurpassed,"  etc  The  arguments 
are  stereotyped :  Perry  had  9  fewer  guns,  and  also 
fewer  men  than  the  foe*  This  last  point  is  the  only 
one  respecting  which  there  is  any  doubt.  Taking 
sick  and  well  together,  the  Americans  unquestion> 
ably  had  the  greatest  number  in  crew ;  but  a  quar* 
ter  of  them  were  sicle.  Even  deducting  these  they 
were  still,  in  all  probability,  more  numerous  than 
their  foes. 

But  it  is  really  not  a  point  of  much  consequence, 
as  both  sides  had  enough,  as  stated,  to  serve  the 
guns  and  handle  the  ships.  In  sea-fights,  after  there 
are  enough  hands  for  those  purposes  additional 
ones  are  not  of  so  much  advantage.  I  have  in  all 
my  accounts  summed  up  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  contending^  forces,  because  it  is  so  customary 
with  British  writers  to  follow  james'  minute  and  in- 
accurate statements,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  give 
every  thing  exactly ;  but  it  was  really  scarcely  neces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  forces 
numerically.  Aside  from  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
the  number  of  men,  after  a  certain  point  was 
reached,  made  little  difference.  For  example,  the 
j^a-:^a  would  fight  just  as  effectual]}-  with  377  men, 
the  number  James  gives  her,  as  with  426,  the  num- 
ber I  think  she  really  had.  Again,  my  figures  make 
the  iVasp  slightly  superior  in  force  tc  the  Frolic^  as 
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she  liad  2$  men  tlie  most;  but  in  ftality»  as  the 
battle  was  fought  under  very  short  sail,  aod  decided 
purely  by  guiiiiefy,the  difference  in  number  of  crew 
was  not  of  the  least  consequence.  The  Hornet  had 
nine  men  more  than  the  Penguin^  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  this  gave  her  much  advantage. 
In  both  the  latter  cases,  the  forces  were  practi- 
cally equal,  although,  numerically  expressed,  the 
odds  were  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  The  exact 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  last  action  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Here,  the  Levant  and  Cyane  had  all  the  men 
they  required,  and  threw  a  heavier  broadside  lhan 
their  foe.  Expressed  in  numbers,  the  odds  against 
them  were  not  great,  but  numbers  could  not  express 
the  fact  that  carronades  were  opposed  to  long  guns, 
and  two  small  ships  to  one  biV  one.  Again,  though 
in  the  action  on  Lake  Champiam  numbers  do  show 
a  slight  advantage  both  in  weight  of  metal  and  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  British  side,  they  do  not  make 
the  advantage  as  great  as  it  really  was,  for  they  do 
not  show  that  the  British  possessed  a  frigate  with  a 
main-deck  battery  of  24.pounders,  which  was  equal 
to  the  two  chief  vessels  of  the  Americans,  exactly  as 
the  Qmstitution  was  superior  to  the  Cyane  and  Le^ 
vani^^    And  on  the  same  principles  I  tliink  that 

*  It  must  fthrayi  be  remenbered  that  these  nlet  cat  both  wajt. 

British  writers  are  very  eloquent  about  the  disadvantage  in  which  car- 
ronades placed  the  Cya*u  and  Letmnt,  but  do  not  hint  that  the  Etsex 
•offered  fraoi  a  precisely  similar  cause,  in  addition  to  her  <ldier 
misfortunes ;  either  they  should  give  the  Canstifufipii  more  credit  or 
the  Pkmbe  Ie&&.  So  the  Cen^nce,  throwing  480  pounds  of  metal  at 
a  broadside,  was  really  equal  10  bodi  the  EagU  and  Saraioga,  who 
jointly  threw  678.  From  her  long  guns  she  threw  384  pounds,  from 
her  carronades  96,  Their  long  guns  threw  168,  their  carronades  510. 
Now  (Jm  39<fOiiiid  CHVonade  mounted  on  the  spar-deck  of  a  38-gw 
frigate,  was  certainly  much  less  formidable  than  the  long  18  on 
the  main-deck  ;  indeed,  it  probably  ranked  more  nearly  with  a 
long  12,  in  the  ordinary  chaner*  of  war  (and  it  must  he  remembered 
that  Downie  was  the  attacking  party  and  cboae  his  ova  poairiOB,  m 
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every  fair-minded  man  must  admit  the  great  superf- 
ority  of  Perry's  fleet  over  Barclay's,  thouejh  the  ad- 
vantage was  greater  in  carronades  than  in  long  guns. 

But  to  admit  this  by  no  means  precludes  us  from 
taking  credit  for  the  victory.  Almost  all  the  victo- 
ries gained  by  the  English  over  the  Dutch  in  the 
17th  century  were  due  purely  to  great  superiority  in 
force.  The  cases  have  a  curious  analogy  to  this  lake 
battle.  Perry  won  with  54  f^nins  against  Barclay's 
63 ;  but  the  odds  were  largely  in  his  favor.  Blake 
won  a  doubtful  victory  on  the  i8th  of  February, 
1653,  with  80  ships  against  Tromp's  70;  but  the 
English  vessels  were  twice  the  size  of  the  Dutch, 
and  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal 
greatly  their  superior.  The  English  were  excellent 
fighters,  but  no  better  than  the  Dutch,  and  none  of 
their  admirals  of  that  period  deserve  to  rank  with 
De  Ruyter* '  Again,  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue 
was  won  over  a  very  much  smaller  French  fleet, 
after  a  day^s  hard  fighting,  which  resulted  in  the  capt> 
lire  of  €m  vessdl  This  victoiy  was  most  exult> 
ingly  chronicled,  yet  it  was  precisely  as  if  Peny 
had  fought  Barclay  all  day  and  only  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  IdttU  Belt,  Most  of  Lord  Nelson's 
successes  were  certain^  won  against  heavy  odds 
by  his  great  genius  and  the  daring  sidll  of  the 
captains  who  served  under  hhn ;  but  the  hattie  of 
the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  fighting  went,  reflected  as 
much  honor  on  the  defeated  Danes  as  on  the 

far  as  Macdonough's  excellent  arrangements  would  let  him).  So  that 
in  eom paring  die  foreet,  the  caitoiutdes  thonld  not  be  reckoned  far 

more  than  half  the  value  of  the  long  guns,  and  we  get,  as  a  mere  ap- 
proximation, 384  ^.  48  —  433,  against  168  255  423.  At  any 
rate,  British  writen,  as  well  as  Americans,  shoald  remember  tihat  « 

the  Conslitution  was  greatly  superior  to  her  two  foes,  then  the  Cotu 
/mhu  wts  certauUy  e^iul  to  the  Ea^  and  Sarattga ;  and  vita  vtrta. 
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mighty  sea-chief  who  conquered  them.  Many  a 
much-vaunted  victory,  both  on  sea  and  land,  has 
really  reflected  less  credit  on  the  victors  than  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  did  on  the  Americans.  And  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  a  victory,  honor- 
ably won,  if  even  over  a  weaker  foe,  docs  reflect 
credit  on  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  gained.  It  was 
creditable  to  us  as  a  nation  that  our  ships  were  bet- 
ter made  and  better  armed  than  the  British  frigates, 
exactly  as  it  was  creditable  to  them  that  a  few  years 
before  their  vessels  had  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Dutch  ships.'  It  was  greatly  to  our  credit 
that  we  had  been  enterprising  enough  to  fit  out  such 
an  effective  little  flotilla  on  Lake  £rie,  and  for  this 
Perry  deserves  the  highest  praise.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  Is  worth  while  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  on  the  men  who  composed 
the  crews.  James,  who  despised  a  Canadian  as 
much  as  he  hated  an  American*  gives  as  one  excuse 
for  the  defeat,  the  fact  that  most  of  Baida/s  crew 
were  Canadians,  whom  he  considers  to  be  "  sony 
substitutes."  On  each  side  the  regular  sailors,  from 
the  seaboard,  were  not  numerous  enough  to  permit 
the  battle  to  be  fought  purely  by  them.  Barclay 
took  a  number  of  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  and 
Perry  a  number  of  militia,  aboard ;  the  former  had 
a  few  Indian  sharp-shootera,  the  latter  quite  a  num- 

'  Afier  Lord  Duncan's  victoi^  ai  Campcrdown,  James  chronid&i 
the  fact  that  all  the  captured  line-of-battle  ships  were  such  poor  craft 
as  not  to  be  of  as  much  value  as  so  many  French  frintes.  This  at 
least  showed  that  the  Dutch  sailors  must  have  done  well  to  have  made 
such  a  bloody  and  obstinate  fight  as  they  did,  with  the  materials  thef 
had.  According  to  his  own  statements  the  loss  was  about  propofw 
tional  to  the  forces  in  action.  It  was  another  parallel  to  Perry's  vic- 
toiy. 

•  Some  of  my  countrymen  will  consider  this  but  scant  approbation 
to  which  the  answer  must  be  that  a  history  is  not  a  panegyric. 
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ber  of  negroes.  A  great  many  men  in  each  fleet 
were  lake  saOorst  frontiersmen,  and  iheie  were  the 
eepedal  objects  of  James'  contempt ;  hot  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they,  thorouglily  accustomed  to  lake 
navigation,  used  to  contests  with  Indians  and 
whites,  naturally  forced  to  be  good  sailors,  and  skik 
f  ul  in  the  use  of  rifle  and  cannon,  were  not,  when 
trained  by  good  men  and  on  their  own  waters,  the 
very  best  possible  material.  Certainly  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  fought  mainly  by  Canadians,  was  better 
contested  than  that  of  Lake  Champlain,  fought 
mainly  by  British. 

The  difference  between  the  American  and  British 
seamen  on  the  Atlantic  was  small,  but  on  the  lakes 
what  little  there  was  disappeared.  A  New  Eng- 
lander  and  an  Old  Eng'lander  differed  little  enough, 
but  they  differed  more  than  a  frontiersman  born 
north  of  the  line  did  from  one  born  south  of  it. 
These  last  two  resembled  one  another  more  nearly 
than  either  did  the  parent.  There  had  been  no 
long-established  naval  school  on  the  lakes,  and  the 
British  sailors  that  came  up  there  were  the  best  of 
their  kind ;  so  the  combatants  were  really  so  evenly 
matched  in  courage,  skill,  and  all  other  fighting 
qualities*  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  award  the 
palm  to  either  for  these  attributes.  The  dogged  ob- 
stinacy of  the  fighting,  the  skilful  firing  and  ma^ 
noeuvruig,  and  the  daring  and  coolness  vrith  which 
cutting-out  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed, 
were  as  marked  on  one  aide  as  the  other.  The  only 
un-English  element  in  the  contest  was  the  presence 
among  the  Canadian  English  of  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Latin  race  from  whom  they  had 
conquered  the  countiy.    Otherwise  the  men  were 
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equal^  matdied,  but  the  Americans  owed  tlieir 
success— lor  the  balance  of  success  was  lai^y  on 
their  aide — to  the  fact  that  their  offioen  had  been 
trained  in  the  best  and  most  practical^  although  the 
smallest,  navy  of  the  day;  The  British  saflors  on 
the  lakes  were  as  good  as  our  own^  but  no  better. 
None  of  their  commanders  compare  with  Itac* 
donougji. 

Peny  deserves  all  praise  for  the  manner  in  whidi 
he  got  his  fleet  ready;  his  victory  over  Barclay 

was  precisely  similar  to  the  quasi-victories  of  Blake 
over  the  Dutch,  which  have  given  that  admiral 
such  renown.  Blake's  success  in  attacking  Spanish 
and  Algerian  forts  is  his  true  title  to  fame.  In 
his  engagements  with  the  Dutch  fleets  (as  well 
as  in  those  of  Monk,  after  him)  his  claim  to  merit 
is  no  greater  and  no  less  than  Perry's.  Rach  made 
a  headlong  attack,  with  furious,  stubborn  courage, 
and  by  dint  of  sheer  weight  crushed  or  disabled  a 
greatly  inferior  foe.  In  the  fight  that  took  place 
on  Feb.  l8,  1653,  De  Ruyter 's  ship  carried  but  34 
guns,*  and  yet  with  it  he  captured  the  Prosperous  of 
54 ;  which  vessel  was  stronger  than  any  in  the  Dutch 
fleet.  The  fact  that  Blake's  battles  were  gener- 
ally so  indecisive  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
his  opponents  were,  though  inferior  in  force,  supe- 
rior in  skill.  No  decisive  defeat  was  inflicted  on 
the  Dutch  until  Tromp's  death.  Perry's  operations 
were  on  a  very  small^  and  Blake's  on  a  veiy  laige^ 
scale;  but  whereas  Peny  left  no  antagonists  to 
question  his  claim  to  victory,  Blake*s  successes  were 

*  **Lftyie tC  LcB  Acdons  Meniorables  de  Lt.-Amiral  Michel  De  Rvf. 

ter"  (Amsterdam,  T677)  p  23  By  the  way,  why  is  Tromp  always 
called  Van  Tromp  by  EngU&h  writers  ?  It  would  be  q^uute  as  correct 
Iqi  s  ftnachsMMi  to  hmmc  of  MocNobon* 
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raffidently  doubtful  to  admit  of  his  antagonists  in 
almost  eveiy  instance  claiming  that  tluy  had  won,  or 
else  that  it  was  adiaw.  OC  eouiseit  is  absurd  to  put 
Peny  sad  Blake  on  a  par,  for  one  worked  with  a 
fleet  for^  times  the  strength  of  the  other^s  flotilla ; 
but  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  done  was  very 
similar.  And  it  must  always  be  remembered  diat 
when  Perry  fou^t  this  battle  he  was  but  27  yean 
old ;  and  the  commanders  of  his  other  vesseb  were 
younger  stllL 

CHAMPLAIM. 

The  commander  on  this  lake  at  this  time  was 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Hacdonough,  who  had  super- 
seded the  former  commander,  Lieutenant  Sydney 

Smith, — whose  name  was  a  curious  commentary  on 
the  close  inter-relationship  of  the  two  contesting 
peoples.  The  American  naval  force  now  consisted 
of  two  sloops,  the  Growler  and  Eagk^  each  mount- 
ing II  guns,  and  six  galleys,  mounting  one  gun 
each.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  sent  down  with  his 
two  sloops  to  harass  the  British  gun-boats,  which 
were  stationed  round  the  head  of  Sorel  River, 
the  outlet  to  Lake  Champlain.  On  June  3d  he 
chased  three  gun-boats  into  the  river,  the  wind 
being  aft,  up  to  within  sight  of  the  fort  of  Isle-aux- 
noix.  A  strong  British  land-force,  under  Major- 
General  Taylor,  now  came  up  both  banks  of  the 
narrow  stream,  and  joined  the  three  gun-boats  in 
nttaddng  the  sloops.  The  latter  tried  to  beat  up 
the  stream,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  and  the 
wind  so  light  that  no  headway  could  be  made. 
The  gun-boats  kept  out  oC  range  of  the  sloop's 
gttns»  while  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  from  their  long 
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24*8,  to  whidi  no  reply  could  be  made;  but  the 
gallli^  fire  of  the  infantiy  vlio  lined  the  banks  was 
reqionded  to  by  Aowcn  of  Alter  thiee 

hours*  confiiett  at  12.30b  a  24>pound  shot  from  one 
of  the  galleys  struck  the  under  her  skaiboaid 
quarter,  and  ripped  out  a  whole  plank  under  water* 
She  sank  at  once»  but.  it  was  in  such  shoal  water 
that  she  did  not  settle  entirely,  and  none  of  the 
men  were  drt>wned.  Soon  afterward  the  Growler 
had  her  forestay  and  main-boom  shot  away,  and, 
becoming  unmanageable  ran  ashore  and  was  also 
captured.  Tlic  Growler  had  i  killed  and  8  wounded, 
the  Eagle  11  wounded;  their  united  crews,  includ- 
ing 34  volunteers,  amounted  to  112  men.  The 
British  i^un-boats  suffered  no  loss ;  of  the  troops  on 
shore  three  were  wounded,  one  dangerously,  by 
grape.*  Lieutenant  Smith  had  certainly  made  a 
very  plucky  fight,  but  it  was  a  c^reat  mistake  to  get 
cooped  up  in  a  narrow  clianael,  with  wind  and 
current  dead  against  him.  It  was  a  very  creditable 
success  to  the  British,  and  showed  the  effectiveness 
of  well-handled  gun-boats  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  possession  of  these  two  sloops  ^-w^ 
the  command  of  the  lake  to  the  British.  Mac- 
donough  at  once  set  about  building  others,  but  with 
all  his  energy  the  materials  at  hand  were  so  defi* 
dent  that  he  could  not  get  them  finished  in  time. 
On  July  31st,  l^ooo  British  troops,  under  CoL  J. 
Murray,  convoyed  by  Ca{itain  Thomas  Bverard, 
with  the  flloops  CkM  and  Fmeh  0ate  Grtfwkr  and 
BagUj  and  three  gun-boats,  landed  at  Plattsbuig 
and  destroyed  all  the  barracks  and  stores  botb  there 

'Letter  from  Major  GenertI  Taylor  (British)  to  Major-G«nend 

Si  iir.  June  3,  1813.    Lossing  says  the  loss  of  the  British  was  "  prob- 

ftblj  at  kut  <nie  hmdicd,"— on  whatMliiohtar,  if      I  do  not  laaom 
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and  at  Saranac.  For  some  reason  Colonel  Murray 
left  so  precipitately  that  he  overlooked  a  picket  of 
ao  of  his  men,  who  were  captured ;  then  he  made 
descents  on  two  or  three  other  places,  and  returned 
to  the  head  of  the  lake  hy  Aug.  3d.  Three  days 
afterward,  on  Aug.  6th,  Maodonough  completed  his 
three  sloops,  the  Pnsidini^  Montgotnery,  and  iV^iSr, 
of  7  guns  each,  and  also  six  gun-boats ;  which  force 
enabled  him  to  prevent  any  more  plundering  ex- 
peditions taking  place  that  summer,  and  to  convoy 
Hampton's  troops  when  they  made  an  abortive 
effort  to  penetrate  into  Canada  by  the  Sorel  River 
on  Sept.  21st. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 


I  8  14. 


ON  THE  OCEAN. 


Stiktaett  of  the  blockade— OruiM  of  Rodcrers— Cruise  of  the  CMuMte/ftM*— 
H«r  unetiooeiMful  dieee  of  L»  /%im>— ▲ttack  on  the  A  UigaHr—T^JEMtx  cepi- 


Berney'sfotiUA— The  British  In  th?  Chesapeake— The  ff^«j/ captures  the  Rtimm 
d$*r  and  sinks  the  /fiwff— Cruise  and  loss  of  the  Ailtami—TlM  privateer  Gm^ 
tn^At  mafomr  TlwpilfWiMr  JVfaw  iCr  Ntt^fi^mttl  htm  of  tit  gM  bwUi 

1  XURING  this  year  the  blockade  of  the  Amer- 


\  J  ican  coast  was  kept  up  with  ever  increasing 
rigor.  The  British  frigates  hovered  liV:e  hawks  off 
every  seaport  that  was  known  to  harbor  any  fight- 
ing craft ;  they  almost  invariably  went  in  couples,  to 
support  one  another  and  to  lighten,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  the  severity  of  their  work.  On  the  northern 
coasts  in  particular,  the  intense  cold  of  the  furious 
winter  gales  rendered  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  the  as- 
signed stations ;  the  ropes  were  turned  into  stiff  and 
brittle  bars,  the  hulb  were  coated  with  ice,  and 
many,  both  of  men  and  officeis,  were  frost-bitten  and 
crippled.  But  no  stress  of  weather  could  long  keep 
the  stubborn  and  haidy  British  from  their  posts. 
With  ceaseless  vigibuicc  they  traversed  continually 
the  allotted  cruising  grounds,  capturing  the  priva- 
teers, harrying  the  coasters,  and  keeping  the  more 
powerful  ships  confined  to  port;  "no  American 
frigate  could  proceed  singly  to  sea  without  immt 
nent  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  superior  iofoe  «C 
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the  numerous  British  squadrons.***  But  the  sloops 
of  war,  commanded  by  officers  as  skilful  as  they 
were  daring,  and  manned  by  as  hardy  seamen  as 
ever  sailed  salt  water,  could  often  slip  out ;  generally 
on  some  dark  night,  when  a  heavy  gale  was  blowing, 
they  would  make  the  attempt,  under  storm  canvas, 
and  with  almost  invariable  success.  The  harder  the 
weather,  the  better  was  their  chance;  once  clear  of  the 
coast  the  greatest  danger  ceased,  though  throughout 
the  cruise  the  most  untiring  vigilance  was  needed. 
The  new  sloops  that  I  have  mentioned  as  being  built 
proved  themselves  the  best  possible  vesseb  for  this 
kind  of  work;  they  were  fast  enough  to  escape 
from  most  cruisers  of  superior  force,  and  were  over- 
matches for  any  British  flush-decked  ship,  that  is, 
for  any  thing  below,  the  rank  of  the  fr^te-built 
corvettes  of  the  Cyane*s  class.  The  danger  of 
capture  was  too  great  to  permit  of  the  prices  being 
sent  in,  so  they  were  generally  destroyed  as  soon  as 
captured ;  and  as  the  cruising  grounds  were  chosen 
right  In  the  track  of  commerce,  the  damage  done 
and  consternation  caused  were  very  great 

Besides  the  numerous  frigates  crui^ng  along  the 
coast  in  couples  or  small  squadrons,  there  were  two 
or  three  places  that  were  blockaded  by  a  heavier 
force.  One  of  these  was  New  London,  before 
which  cruised  a  squadron  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  in  the  74  gun-ship  Ramillies.  Most 
of  the  other  cruising  squadrons  off  the  coast  con- 
tained razees  or  two-deckers.  The  boats  of  tlie 
Hogue^  74,  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  some 
coasters  and  fishing-boats  at  Pettipauge  in  April  ; 
and  those  of  the  Superb,  74,  shared  in  a  similar  expe* 
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dition  against  Warcham  in  June.'  The  command 
on  the  coast  oi  North  America  was  now  given  to 
Vice-Admirai  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  The  main 
Britiah  force  continued  to  lie  in  the  Chesapeake, 
wheve  about  50  aail  were  collected.  During  the 
fifat  part  of  this  year  these  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Robert  Barrie,  but  in  May  he  was  re- 
lieved by  Rear-Admiral  Cockburn.* 
The  Prgsidentt  44*  Commodore  Rodgeia,  at  the  be> 
.  ginning  of  18 14  was  attll  out,  cruiiing  among  the 
Baibadoes  and  Wett  Indies,  only  making  a  few 
prises  of  not  much  value.  She  then  turned  toward 
the  American  coast,  striking  soundings  near  St. 
Augustine,  and  thence  proceeding  north  along  the 
coast  to  Sandy  Hook,  which  was  reached  on  Feb. 
i8th.  The  light  was  passed  in  the  night,  and 
shortly  afterward  several  sail  were  made  out,  when 
the  PmidnU  was  at  once  cleared  for  action.*  One 
of  these  strange  sail  was  the  Loire^  38  (British),  Capt* 
Thomas  Brown,  which  ran  down  to  close  the  IVesi^ 
dent,  unaware  of  her  force ;  but  on  discovering  her 
to  be  ii  44,  hauled  to  the  wind  and  made  off.*  The 
Presuhnt  did  not  pursue,  another  frigate  and  a  gun- 
brig  being  in  sight.*  This  rencontre  gave  rise  to 
nonsensical  boastings  on  both  sides  ;  one  American 
writer  calls  the  Loire  the  Plantaginet,  74;  James,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that  the  President  was  afraid 
to  engage  the  38-g^un  frigate,  and  that  the  only  rea- 
son the  latter  declined  the  combat  was  because  she 
was  short  of  men.  The  best  answer  to  this  is  a 
quotation  from  his  own  work  (voL  vi,  p.  402)»  that 

»  James,  vi,  474.  *  Jain«,  H»  499» 

*  Letter  of  Commodon  SodlfMt,  Feb.  ^o,  1814. 

*  Jwnes,  Tt,  41a.  *  **  Naval  MoPttSMDt,**  pb  sg|. 
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•*  the  admiraltv  had  issued  an  order  that  no  l8- 
pounder  friijatc  was  voluntarily  to  eng^age  one  of 
the  24-pouncler  frig-ates  of  America."  Coupling  this 
order  with  the  results  of  the  combats  that  had 
already  taken  place  between  frigates  of  these  classes, 
it  can  always  be  safely  set  down  as  sheer  bravado 
when  any  talk  is  made  of  an  American  44  refusing 
to  give  battle  to  a  British  38  ;  and  it  is  even  more 
absurd  to  say  that  a  British  line-of-battle  ship  would 
hesitate  for  a  minute  about  engaging  any  frigate. 

On  Jan.  ist,  the  Constitution^  which  had  beeo 
lying  in  Boston  harbor  undeigoing  complete  repairs, 
put  out  to  sea  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Charles 
Stewart.  The  British  3a^n  frigate  Nyn^  had 
been  lying  before  the  port,  but  she  disappeared  Imig 
before  the  CcmtUtaitm  was  in  condition,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  order  already  mentioned.  Capt*  Stew* 
art  ran  down  toward  the  Barbadoes,  and  on  the  14th 
of  Febnaaiy  captured  and  destroyed  the  British 
i^fTun  schooner  PkUm^  with  a  crew  of  75  men. 
Aifter  making  a  few  other  prizes  and  reaching  the 
coast  of  Guiana  she  turned  homeward,  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month  fell  in,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Mona  passage,  mth  the  British  36.gun  frigate 
Fique  (late  Frendi  PMu),  Captain  Maitland.  The 
CoMsfiitUiom  at  once  made  sail  for  the  Pigue,  steering 
free;*  the  latter  at  first  hauled  to  the  wind  and 
waited  for  her  antagonist,  but  when  the  latter  was 
still  3  miles  distant  she  made  out  her  force  and  im- 
mediately made  all  sail  to  escape;  the  Ctmstitution, 
however,  gained  steadily  till  8  P.  M,,  when  the  night 
and  thick  squally  weather  caused  her  to  lose  sight 
of  the  chase.    Captain  Maitland  had  on  board  the 

*  Letter  o(  Gape  Slew«rt,Apiil  8,  X814. 
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piohibitoiy  order  issued  by  the  admiralty/  and 
acted  correctly.  His  ship  was  altogether  too  Ught 
for  his  antagonist  James^  however,  is  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  wishes  to  prove  that  iatA  ships  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  combat.  He  says  that 
CapL  Stewart  came  near  enough  to  count  *'  13  ports 
and  a  bridle  on  the  JHgfu^s  main-decV'  amd  '*saw  at 
once  that  she  was  of  a  diss  inferior  to  the  Gnerrikrt 
or  Java*'  but  "thought  the  Piques  i8*s  were  24's, 
and  therefore  did  not  make  an  effort  to  bring  her 
to  action."  He  portrays  very  picturesquely  the 
grief  of  the  Piques  crew  when  they  find  they  are 
not  going  to  engage;  how  they  come  aft  and  re- 
quest to  be  taken  into  action  ;  hou  Captain  Mait> 
land  reads  them  his  instructions,  but  '  fails  to  per- 
suade them  that  there  had  been  any  necessity  of 
issuing  them  "  ;  and,  finally,  how  the  sailors,  over- 
come by  woe  and  indignation,  refuse  to  take  their 
supper-time  grog, — which  was  certainly  remarkable. 
As  the  Coftstifrcfion  had  twice  captured  British  frig'- 
ates '*  with  impunity,"  according  to  James  himself, 
Is  it  likely  that  she  would  now  shrink  from  an  en- 
counter with  a  ship  which  she  saw  at  once  was  of 
an  inferior  class"  to  those  already  conquered? 
Even  such  abject  cowards  as  James'  Americans 
would  not  be  guilty  of  so  stupid  an  action.  Of 
course  neither  QisgtL  Stewart  nor  any  one  else  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  a  56igun  frigate  was  armed 
with  24^pounders. 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning  as  an  instance  of 
how  utterly  untrustworthy  James  is  in  dealing  with 
American  afiatrs»  that  he  says  4;<S)  the  ComiUu* 
Hm  had  now  tdiat  the  Americans  would  call  a  bad 

»James»,  vi,  477. 
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crew,"  whereas,  in  her  previous  battles,  all  her  men 
had  been  "  picked."  Curiously  enough,  this  is  lh«^ 
exact  reverse  of  the  truth.  In  no  case  was  an 
American  ship  manned  with  a  "  picked  "  crew,  but 
the  nearest  approach  to  such  was  the  crew  the  Can- 
stttutwn  carried  in  this  and  the  next  cruise,  when 
"she  probably  possessed  as  fine  a  crew  as  ever 
manned  a  fricfatc.  They  were  principally  New 
England  men,  and  it  has  been  said  of  them  that 
they  were  almost  qualified  to  fight  the  ship  without 
her  officers." '  The  statement  that  such  men,  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  cap- 
tains  of  our  navy,  would  shrink  from  attacking  a 
greatly  inferior  foe,  is  hardly  worth  while  denying; 
and,  fortunately,  such  denial  is  needless.  Captain 
Stewart's  account  being  fully  corroborated  in  the 
"Memoir  of  Admiral  Durham,"  written  by  his 
nephew.  Captain  Murray,  London, 

The  ConstiimHen  arrived  off  the  port  of  Marble- 
head  on  April  3d,  and  at  7  A.  M •  fell  in  with  the 
two  British  $8-gun  frigates  yunoH,  Captain  Upton, 
and  TVmmAv,  Obtain  Parker.  "The  American 
fr^iate  was  standing  to  the  westward  with  the 
wind  about  north  by  west  and  bore  from  the  two 
British  frigates  about  northwest  by  west  The  ftt- 
non  and  Tmtdoi  quickly  hauled  up  in  chase,  and  the 
GnuNfuiiM  crowded  sail  in  the  direction  of  Marble- 
head.  At  9.30,  finding  the  Tnudas  rather  gaining 
upon  her*  the  CmaituHam  started  her  water  and 
threw  overboard  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  other 
articles.  At  11.30  she  hoisted  her  colors,  and  the 
two  British  frigates,  who  were  now  dropping  slowly 
in  the  chase,  did  the  same.    At  1.30  P.M.  the  Can- 


'Cooper,  ii,  463. 
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sHtmiwH  anchofed  in  the  baibor  of  MtMeliqui 
Captain  Paricer  was  anxioiit  to  follow  her  into  the 
port,  which  had  no  defences ;  but  the  Ttntdu  was 
recalled  fay  a  s^;nal  from  the  ^Mtum,**^  Shortly  af- 
terward the  CMStihttim  again  put  out,  and  reached 
Boston  unmolested. 

On  Jan.  29,  1814,  the  small  U*  S.  coasting 
schooner  Alligatory  of  4  guns  and  40  men,  Sailing- 
master  R.  Basset,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  mouth 
<rf  Stone  River,  S,  C,  when  a  frigate  and  a  brig 
were  perceived  close  inshore  near  the  breakers- 
Judging  from  their  motions  that  they  would  at- 
tempt to  cut  him  oui  when  it  was  dark,  Mr.  Basset 
made  his  preparations  accordingly.*  At  half-past 
seven  six  boats  were  observed  approaching^  cautious- 
ly under  cover  of  the  marsh,  with  mufiied  oars  ;  on 
being  hailed  they  cheered  and  opened  with  boat 
carronades  and  musketry,  coming  on  at  full  speed; 
whereupon  the  Allif^ator  cut  her  cable  and  made 
sail,  the  wind  bemg  light  from  the  southwest ;  while 
the  crew  opened  such  a  heavy  fire  on  the  as- 
sailants, who  were  then  not  thirty  yards  oft,  that 
they  stopped  the  advance  and  fell  astern.  At  this 
moment  the  AUigator  grounded,  but  the  enemy  had 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
renew  the  attack,  rowing  off  down  stream.  On 
board  the  Alligator  two  men  were  killed  and  two 
wounded,  including  the  pilot,  who  was  struck  down 
by  a  grape-shot  while  standing  at  the  helm ;  and 
her  sails  and  rigging  were  much  cut.  The  extent  of 
the  enemy's  loss  was  never  known ;  next  day  one  of 
his  cutters  was  picked  up  at  North  Edisto,  much  in- 

*  Jues,  vi,  479. 
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jured  and  containing  the  bodies  of  an  officer  and  a 
seaman.'  For  his  skill  and  gallantry  Mr.  Basset  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  for  a  time  his 
exploit  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  cuttingf-out  ex- 
peditions along  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  ALliga- 
tor  herself  sank  in  a  squall  on  July  ist,  but  was 
afterward  raised  and  refitted. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  almost  im- 
posstbie  to  get  at  the  British  account  of  any  of 
these  expeditions  which  ended  successfully  for  the 
Americans  ;  all  such  cases  are  generally  ignored  by 
the  British  historians ;  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  accounts  of  the  victors,  who,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  worid,  could  hardly  be 
perfectly  accurate. 

At  the  close  of  1813  Captain  Porter  was  still 
cruising  in  the  Pacific. 

Early  in  January  the  Essex^  now  with  35$  men 
aboard,  made  the  South  American  coast,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  that  month  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paraiso. She  had  in  company  a  prize,  re^ristened 
the  Esstx  yttnior,  with  a  crew  of  60  men,  and  20 
guns,  10  long  sixes  and  10  eighteeo-pound  cannon- 
ades. Of  course  she  could  not  be  used  in  a  combat 
with  regular  cruisers. 

On  Feb.  8th»  the  British  frigate  Phccbe,  36,  Cap- 
tain James  Hilyar,  accompanied  by  the  Cherub^  18, 
Captain  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,  the  former  carrying 
300  and  the  latter  140  men,*  made  their  appearance, 
and  apparently  proposed  to  take  the  Essex  by  a 
coup  de  main.  They  hauled  into  the  harbor  on  a 
wind,  the  Cherub  falling  to  leeward  ;  while  the  Ffusbf 

'Letter  from  Commander  J.  H.  I>e;it,  Feb.  21,  18 14. 

*  Tbey  afteiward  took  on  board  enough  men  from  British  merchant* 
VMdt  to  mite  thdr  complanqitt  iMpecifvely  to  sao  and  180. 
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made  the  port  quarter  of  the  Essix^  and  tiben,  put- 
ting her  helm  down,  luffed  up  on  her  staihoaad  bow, 
but  10  or  15  feet  distant.   Porter's  crew  were  all  at 

quarters,  the  powder-boys  with  slow  matches  ready 
to  discharge  the  guns,  the  boarders  standinej  by, 
cutlass  in  hand,  to  board  in  the  smoke  ;  every  thing 
was  cleared  for  action  on  both  frigates.  Captain 
Hilyar  now  probably  saw  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  carrying  the  Essex  by  surprise,  and,  standing  on 
the  after-gun,  he  inquired  after  Captain  Porter's 
health;  the  latter  returned  the  inquiry,  but  warned 
Hilyar  not  to  fall  foul.  The  British  captain  then 
braced  back  his  yards,  remarking  that  if  he  did  fall 
aboard  it  would  be  purely  accidental.  "Well."  said 
Porter,  "you  have  no  business  where  you  are;  if 
you  touch  a  rope-yarn  of  this  ship  I  shall  board  in- 
stantly."* The  Phmbe^  in  her  then  position,  was 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  ships,  and 
Hilyar,  greatly  agitated,  assured  Porter  that  he 
meant  nothing  hostile ;  and  the  Phoebe  backed  down, 
her  3raids  passing  over  those  of  the  Essex  withont 
touching  a  rope,  and  anchored  hall  a  mOe  aatem. 
Shortly  afterward  the  two  captains  met  on  shore, 
when  Hilyar  thanked  Porter  for  his  behavior,  and, 
on  hb  inquiry,  assured  him  that  after  thus  owing 
his  safety  to  the  latter^s  forbearance,  Porter  need  be 
under  no  appiehension  as  to  his  breakfaig  the  neu- 
trality. 

The  British  ships  now  began  a  blodcade  of  tiie 
port.  On  Feb.  27th,  the  Pkaie  being  hove  to  dose 
off  the  port,  and  the  Cktrub  a  league  to  leeward,  the 
former  fired  a  weather-gun ;  the  Ems  interpreting 
this  as  a  challenge,  took  the  crew  of  the  Esux  3^ 

•  *•  Life  of  Fanagut,"  p.  33. 
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ier  aboard  and  went  out  to  attack  the  British  fr^ 
ate.  But  the  latter  did  not  await  the  combat ;  she 
bore  ttp»  set  her  studdtng-^ails,  and  ran  down  to  the 
Chifmk.  The  American  officers  were  intensely  irri- 
tated over  this,  and  American  writers  have  sneered 
much  at  "a  British  56  refusing  combat  with  an 
American  3a."  But  the  armaments  of  the  two  frig« 
ates  were  so  wholly  dissimilar  that  it  is  hard  to 
make  comparison.  When  the  fight  really  took 
place,  the  Essex  was  so  crippled  and  the  water  so 
smooth  that  the  British  ships  fought  at  their  own 
distance  ,  and  as  they  had  lung  guns  to  oppose  to 
Porter's  carronades,  this  really  made  the  Cnerub 
more  nearly  suited  to  contend  with  the  Essex  than 
the  latter  was  to  fight  the  Phoebe,  But  when  the 
Essex  in  fairly  heavy  weather,  with  the  crew  of  the 
Essex  Junior  aboard,  was  to  windward,  the  circum- 
stances were  very  different ;  she  carried  as  many 
men  and  jjun<?  a?;  the  Phoebe,  and  in  r1o?ie  cnmbat,  or 
in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  could  probably  have 
taken  her.  Still,  Hilyar's  conduct  in  avoiding 
Porter  except  when  the  Cherub  was  in  company  was 
certainly  overcautious,  and  very  difficult  to  explain 
in  a  man  of  his  tried  courage. 

On  March  27th  Porter  decided  to  run  out  of  the 
harbor  on  tlie  first  opportunity,  so  as  to  dnw  away 
his  two  antagonists  in  chase,  and  let  the  EsMiX 
ymdor  escape*  This  plan  had  to  be  tried  sooner 
than  was  expected.  The  two  vessels  were  always 
ready*  the  Estnf  only  having  her  proper  comple* 
meat  of  455  men  aboard.  On  the  next  day,  the 
s8t]i»  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the  south,  when  the 
Msux  parted  her  port  cable  and  drsgged  the  star- 
board aadior  to  leeward,  so  she  got  under  way,  and 
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made  safl ;  by  several  trials  it  had  been  found  that 
she  was  faster  than  the  PhtAe^  and  that  the  Ckmtb 
was  veiy  slow  indeed,  so  Porter  had  little  anxiety 
about  his  own  ship,  only  fearing  for  liis  consort 
The  British  vessels  were  dose  in  with  the  weatiier- 
most  point  of  the  bay,  but  Porter  thought  he  could 
weather  them,  and  hauled  up  for  that  purpose.  Just 
as  he  ^v,■ls  rounding  the  outermost  point,  which,  if 
accoinphshed,  would  have  secured  his  safety,  a 
heavy  squall  struck  the  Essex ^  and  when  she  was 
nearly  gunwale  under,  the  main-top-mast  went  by 
the  board.  She  now  wore  and  stood  in  for  the 
harbor,  but  the  wind  had  shifted,  and  on  account  of 
her  crippled  condition  she  could  not  gain  it ;  so  she 
bore  up  and  anchored  in  a  small  ba)%  three  miles 
from  Valparaiso,  and  half  a  mile  from  a  detached 
Chihan  batter)"-  of  one  gun,  tlie  Rssix  being  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  shore.'  The  Pluvbe  and  Ckeruif 
now  bore  down  upon  her,  covered  with  ensigns, 
union-jacks,  and  motto  flags ;  and  it  became  evident 
that  Hilyar  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  word,  as 
soon  as  be  saw  that  Porter  was  disabled*  So  the 
Essex  prepared  for  action»  though  there  could  be 
no  diance  whatever  of  success.  Her  flags  were 
^jring  from  every  mast,  and  every  thing  was  made 
ready  as  far  as  was  possible*  The  attack  was  made 
before  springs  could  be  got  on  her  cables.  She  was 
anchored  so  near  the  shore  as  to  preclude  the  poss^ 
bility  of  Captain  Hilyai's  passing  ahead  of  her* ;  so 
his  two  ships  came  cautiously  down»  the  Ckm^ 
taking  her  position  on  the  starboard  bow  of  tlw 
£cf«r,  and  the  J^Me  under  the  latter^s  stem.  The 

*  Letter  of  Captain  David  Porter,  July  3,  1814. 

*  Ltttar  of  Captain  Jamw  HUyMr.  Mudi  jo^  18x4. 
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attack  began  at  4  r.  M.'  Some  of  the  bow-guns  of 
the  American  frigate  bore  upon  the  Cherub,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  found  this  out,  the  sloop  ran  down 
and  stationed  herself  near  the  PkiEbe.  The  latter 
had  opened  with  her  broadside  of  long  i8's,  from  a 
position  in  which  not  one  of  Porter's  guns  could 
reach  her.  Three  times  springs  were  got  on  the 
cables  of  the  Essex,  in  order  to  bring  her  round  till 
her  broadside  bore  ;  but  in  each  instance  they  were 
shot  away,  as  soon  as  they  were  hauled  taut.  Three 
long  12*8  were  got  out*  of  the  stern-ports,  and  with 
these  an  animated  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  two 
British  ships,  the  aim  being  especially  to  cripple 
their  rigging.  A  good  many  of  Porter's  crew  were 
killed  during  the  first  five  minutes,  before  he  could 
bring  any  guns  to  bear ;  but  afterward  he  did  not 
suffer  much,  and  at  4.20,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
fi^t  between  the  three  long  12's  of  the  Essix^  and 
the  whole  36  broadside  guns  of  the  Pkeebe  and 
Cll^ni^,the  latter  were  actually  driven  off.  They 
wore,  and  again  began  with  their  long  guns ;  but, 
these  producing  no  visible  effect,  both  of  the 
British  ships  hauled  out  of  the  fight  at  4.30.  **  Hav* 
ing  lost  the  use  of  main*saO,  jib,  and  mainstay, 
appearances  looked  a  little  inauspicious,*'  writes 
Captain  HUyar.  But  the  damages  were  soon  re* 
paired,  and  his  two  ships  stood  back  for  the  crippled 
foe.  Both  stationed  themselves  on  her  port-quarter, 
the  Phcebe  at  anchor,  with  a  spring,  firing  her  broad- 
side, while  the  Cherub  kept  under  way,  using  her 
long  bow-chasers.  Their  fire  was  very  destructive, 
for  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  Essex's  carron- 

*  Metm  time.  Porter  says  3.54:  Hilyar,  a  few  minntes  past  4. 
The  former  says  the  first  attack  lasted  half  an  hour ;  the  latter,  bol 
iQSriiratei.  i  acooidiogly  siakt  it  aa 
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ad€S|  and  not  one  o£  her  long  guns  could  be  bfonght 
to  bear  on  them.  Porter  now  cut  his  cable,  at 
5.2Q,  and  tried  to  dose  with  his  antagonists.  After 
many  ineffectual  efforts  sail  was  made.  The  flying- 
jib  halyards  were  the  only  serviceable  ropes  uncut. 
That  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the  foietop-sail  and  fore* 
sail  let  fallf  though  the  want  of  sheets  and  tacks 
rendered  them  almost  useless.  Still  the  Essex 
drove  down  on  her  assailants,  and  for  the  first  time 
got  near  enough  to  use  her  carronades;  for  a  minute 
or  two  the  firing  was  trenieiidous,  but  after  the 
first  broadside  the  Cherub  hauled  out  of  the  fight  in 
great  haste,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  action 
confined  herself  to  usinp;^  her  bow-guns  from  a  dis- 
tance. Immediately  afterward  the  Pfuede  also 
edged  off,  and  by  her  superiority  of  sailing,  her  foe 
being  now  almost  helpless,  was  enabled  to  choose 
her  own  distance,  and  again  opened  from  her  long 
l8's,  out  of  ran;:^re  of  Porter's  carronades.*  The 
carnage  on  board  the  Essex  had  now  made  her 
decks  look  like  shambles.  One  gun  was  manned 
three  times,  fifteen  men  being  slain  at  it ;  its  cap- 
tain alone  escaped  without  a  wound.  There  were 
but  one  or  two  instances  of  flinching ;  the  wounded, 
many  of  whom  were  killed  by  flying  splinters  while 
under  the  hands  of  the  doctors,  cheered  on  their 
comrades,  and  themselves  woiked  at  the  guns  like 
fiends  as  long  as  they  could  stand.  At  one  of  the 
bow-guns  was  stationed  a  young  Scotchman,  named 

*  Anericaa  writen  often  sneer  at  Hiljrarfor  keepii^  vmvffsnm  tlie 

Essex,  and  out  of  reach  of  her  short  guns  ;  but  his  conduct  was 
eminently  proper  in  this  xeu^t.  It  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  6ght 
die  £u*x  at  tne  disttnoe  viiidk  hst  suited  her;  !mt,  on  the  oon* 
trary,  at  that  which  least  suited  her.  He,  of  course,  wished  to  win 
the  victory  with  the  least  possible  loss  to  himself,  and  acted  accord* 
In^,  Hit  oondiwl  in  me  Mtkm  Itself  co«ild  not  1m  improved  qptNW 
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Bissly,  who  had  one  leg  shot  off  close  by  the  groin. 
Using  his  handkerchief  as  a  tourniquet,  he  said, 
turning  to  his  American  shipmates :  "  I  left  my 
own  country  and  adopted  the  United  States,  to 
fight  for  her.  I  hope  I  have  this  day  proved 
myself  worthy  of  the  country  of  my  adoption.  I 
am  no  longer  of  any  use  to  you  or  to  her,  so  good, 
by ! "  With  these  words  he  leaned  on  the  sill  of 
the  port,  and  threw  himself  overboard.*  Among 
the  very  few  men  who  flinched  was  one  named 
William  Roach  :  Porter  sent  one  of  his  midshipmen 
to  shoot  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  He  was 
discovered  by  a  man  named  William  Call,  whose 
1^  had  been  shot  ofT  and  was  hanging  by  the  skin, 
and  who  dragged  the  shattered  stump  all  round  the 
bag4iouse,  pistol  in  hand,  trying  to  get  a  shot  at 
him.  Lieut.  J.  G.  Cowell  had  his  leg  shot  off  above 
the  knee,  and  his  life  might  have  been  saved  had  it 
been  ampntated  at  once ;  but  the  surgeons  abeady 
had  rows  of  wounded  men  waiting  for  them,  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  be 
attended  to  out  of  order,  he  replied :  "  No,  doctor, 
none  of  that ;  fair  play  *s  a  jewd.  One  man's  life  is 
as  dear  as  another^s;  I  would  not  cheat  any  poor 
fellow  out  of  his  turn,**  So  he  stayed  at  his  post, 
and  died  from  loss  of  blood. 

Finding  it  hopeless  to  try  to  dose,  the  £ijr;r  stood 
for  the  land.  Porter  intending  to  run  her  ashore  and 
bum  her.  But  when  she  had  drifted  close  to  the 
bluffs  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  took  her  flat  aback 
and  paid  her  head  off  shore,  exposing  her  to  a  raking 
fire.  At  tills  moment  Lieutenant  Downes,  com- 
manding the  junior,  pulled  out  in  a  boat,  through 

'This  and  most  of  the  other  anecdotes  are  taken  irom  the  iavaln* 
M  "  Life  of  FamgaC  pp.  37-46. 
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all  the  fire,  to  see  if  he  could  do  any  thing.  Three 
of  the  men  with  him,  including  an  old  boatswain's 
mate,  named  Kingsbury,  had  come  out  expres^y  "to 
share  the  fate  of  their  old  ship  " ;  so  they  remained 
aboard,  and,  in  their  places,  Lieutenant  Downes  took 
acme  of  the  wounded  ashore,  while  the  Cherub  kept 
up  a  tremendous  fire  upon  him.  The  shift  of  the 
wind  gave  Porter  a  faint  hope  of  closing ;  and  once  . 
more  the  riddled  hulk  of  the  little  American  frigate 
was  headed  for  her  foes.  But  Hilyar  put  his  helm  up 
to  avoid  close  quartets;  the  battle  was  his  already, 
and  the  cool  old  captain  was  too  good  an  ofiScer  to 
leave  any  thing  to  chance.  Seeing  he  could  not 
dose,  Porter  had  a  hawser  bent  on  the  sheet-anchor 
and  let  go.  This  brought  the  ship's  head  round, 
keeping  her  stationary ;  and  from  such  of  her  guns 
as  were  not  dismounted  and  had  men  enough  left  to 
man  them,  a  broadside  was  fired  at  the  Pkait.  The 
wind  was  now  very  light,  and  the  Phm^^  whose  main* 
and  mizzen-masts  and  main-yard  were  rather  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  who  had  suffered  a  great  loss  of 
canvas  and  cordage  aloft,  besides  receiving  a  num. 
bcr  of  shot  between  wind  and  water,'  and  was  thus 
a  good  deal  crippled,  began  to  drift  slowly  to  leeward. 
It  was  hoped  that  she  would  drift  out  of  gun-shot, 
but  this  last  chance  was  lost  by  the  parting  of  the 
hawser,  which  left  the  Essex  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  vessels.  Their  fire  was  deliberate  and  de- 
structive, and  could  only  be  occasionally  replied  to 
by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  long  12'sof  the  Essex. 
The  ship  caught  hre,  and  the  dames  came  bursting 

'  Captain  Hilyar's  letter.  James  says  the  Phabe  had  7  shot  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  and  one  below  the  water-line.  Porter  sa/s  she 
had  tS  i«-po«iid  diot  bekm  tHe  mteHSne.  The  latter  stateneiit 
must  have  been  an  exflsgendoii ;  and  Jamet  is  pnibal)^  fifdMr 
wrong  still. 
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up  the  hatch v.'a\,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  ex- 
ploded below.  Many  of  the  crew  were  knocked 
overboard  by  shot,  and  drowned  ;  others  leaped 
into  the  water,  thinking  the  ship  was  about  to  blow 
up,  and  tried  to  swim  to  the  land.  Some  succeeded; 
among  them  was  one  man  who  had  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen pieces  of  iron  in  his  leg,  scales  from  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun.  The  frigate  had  been  shattered  to 
pieces  above  the  water-line,  although  from  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea  she  was  not  harmed  enough 
below  it  to  reduce  her  to  a  sinking  condition.'  The 
carpenter  reported  that  he  alone  of  his  crew  was  fit 
for  duty;  the  others  were  dead  or  disabled.  Lieu« 
tenant  Wilmer  was  knocked  overboard  by  a  splinter, 
and  drowned  ;  his  little  negro  boy,  "  RufT,"  came  up 
on  deck,  and,  hearing  of  the  disaster,  deliberately 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  shared  his  master's  fate. 
Lieutenant  Odenheimer  was  also  knocked  overboard^ 
but  afterwatd  regained  the  ship.  A  shot,  glancing 
upward,  killed  four  of  the  men  who  were  standing 
by  a  gun,  striking  the  last  one  in  the  head  and  sca^ 
tering  his  brains  over  his  comrades.  The  only 
commissioned  officer  left  on  duty  was  Lieutenant 
Decatur  McKnight.  The  sailing-master,  Barnwell, 
when  terribly  wounded,  remained  at  his  post  till  he 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Of  the  355  men  aboard 
the  Esujev/hen  the  battle  began,  58  had  been  killed, 
66  wounded,  and  31  drowned  missing  while  34 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  shore.  But  76  men  were 
left  unwounded,  and  many  of  these  had  been  bruised 
or  otherwise  injured.  Porter  himself  was  knocked 
down  by  the  windage  of  a  pa.ssing  shot.  While  the 
young  midshipman,  Farragut,was  on  the  ward-room 

'An  taactij  analoKOiit  cue  to  that  of  the  British  sloop  AaMmt. 
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ladder,  going  below  for  gun-primers,  the  captain  oC 
the  gun  directly  opposite  the  hatchway  was  struck 
full  in  the  face  by  an  1 8-pound  shot,  and  tumbled 
back  on  him.  They  fell  down  the  hatch  together, 
Farragut  being  stunned  for  some  minutes.  Later, 
whOe  standing  by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  an  old 
quartermaster  named  Francis  Bland,  a  shot  coming 
over  the  fore*yard  took  off  the  quartermaster's  right 
leg,  canying  away  at  the  same  time  one  of  Farra- 
gut*8  coat  tails.  The  old  fellow  was  helped  below, 
but  he  died  for  lack  of  a  tourniquet,  before  he  could 
be  attended  to. 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done,  and  at  6.30  the 
££irjr  surrendered  and  was  taken  possession  of.  The 
Phabe  had  lost  4 

men  killed,  including  her  first 
lieutenant,  William  Ingram,  and  7  wounded;  the 
Cherubj  i  killed,  and  3,  including  Captain  Tucker, 
wounded.    Total,  5  killed  and  10  wounded.'  The 

difference  in  loss  was  natural,  as,  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing long  guns  and  the  choice  of  position,  the  British 
had  been  able  to  fire  ten  shot  to  the  Americans' 
one. 

The  conduct  of  the  two  English  captains  in  at- 
tacking Porter  as  soon  as  he  was  disabled,  in  neutral 
waters,  while  they  had  been  very  careful  to  abstain 
from  breaking  tlie  neutrality  while  he  was  in  good 
condition,  docs  not  look  well  ;  at  the  best  it  shows 
that  Hilyar  had  only  been  withheld  hitherto  from 
the  attack  by  timidity,  and  it  looks  ail  the  worse 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Hilyar  owed  his  ship's 

*  James  ^ays  that  most  of  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  first  three 
broftdsides  of  the  Esstx;  Uiis  is  not  surpris4iu|,  m  in  all  d>e  hardly 
fired  half  a  dM«n,  and  the  last  n^erc  disclttT^eQwIwn  half  of  the  pma 
had  been  disabled,  and  there  were  scarcely  ruen  enough  to  man  the 
remainder.  Most  rf  the  time  her  resistance  was  limited  to  tiring 
■Mb  df  b«  ik  loiig  guns  aa  wmld  bear. 
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f>reviotts  escape  entirely  to  Portef^s  forisearance  on 
a  former  occasion  when  the  British  frigate  was  en- 
tirely at  his  mercy,  and  that  the  British  captain  had 
afterward  ::xprcssly  said  that  he  would  nut  break  the 
neutrality.  Still,  the  British  in  this  war  did  not  act 
very  differently  from  the  way  we  ourselves  did  on 
one  or  two  occasions  in  the  Civil  War, — witness  the 
capture  of  the  Florida.  And  after  the  battle  was 
once  begun  the  sneers  which  most  of  our  historians, 
as  well  as  the  participators  in  the  fight,  have  show- 
ered upon  the  British  captains  for  not  foregoing  the 
advantages  which  their  entire  masts  and  better  ar- 
tillery gave  them  by  coming  to  cln«^c  quarters,  are 
decidedly  foolish.  Hilyar's  conduct  during  the  battle, 
as  well  as  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners  afterward, 
was  perfect,  and  as  a  minor  matter  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  his  official  letter  is  singularly  just  and 
fair4ninded.  Says  Lord  Howard  Douglass':  "The 
action  displayed  all  that  can  reflect  honor  on  the 
science  and  admirable  conduct  of  Captain  Hilyar 
and  his  crew,  which,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Cherub,  would  have  insured  the  same  termination. 
Captain  Porter's  sneers  at  the  respectful  distance 
the  PkeAe  Icept  are  in  fact  acknowledgments  of  the 
ability  with  which  Captain  Hilyar  availed  himself  of 
the  superiority  of  his  arms ;  it  was  a  brilliant  affair." 
While  endorsing  this  criticism,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  compare  it  with  some  of  the  autiior's  comments 
lipon  the  other  actions,  as  that  between  Decatur  and 
^  Mocedmiitm,  To  make  the  odds  here  as  great 
against  Carden  as  they  were  against  Porter*  it  would 
be  necessaiy  to  suppose  that  the  Maudaman  had 
lost  her  main-top-mast,  had  but  six  long  i8*s  to  op. 

'  "  Navml  GoBBtiy,"  p.  149. 
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pose  to  her  antagonbt's  24*8,  and  that  the  latter  was 
assisted  fay  the  corvette  Adams  ;  so  that  as  a  natter 
of  fact  Porter  fought  at  fully  doable  or  treble  the 
disadvantage  Garden  did,  and,  instead  of  surrender- 
ing when  he  had  lost  a  third  of  his  crew,  fought  till 
three  fifths  of  his  men  were  dead  or  wounded,  and, 
moreover,  inflictt  d  greater  loss  and  damage  on  his 
antagonists  than  Cardan  did.  If,  then,  as  Lord 
Douglass  says,  the  defence  of  the  Macedonian  brill- 
iantly u|jhcld  the  character  of  the  British  navy  for 
courage,  how  much  more  did  that  of  the  Essex  show 
for  the  American  navy ;  and  if  Hilyar's  conduct  was 
**  brilliant,"  that  of  Decatur  was  more  so. 

This  was  an  action  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
exactly  how  to  award  praise.  Captain  Hilyar  deserves 
it.  for  the  coolne=;s  nnd  skill  with  which  he  made  his 
approaches  and  took  his  positions  so  as  to  destroy  bis 
adversary  with  least  loss  to  himself,  and  also  for  the 
precision  of  his  fire.  The  Cherub*s  behavior  was 
more  remarkable  lor  extreme  caution  than  for  any 
thing  else.  As  regards  the  mere  fight,  Porter  cer. 
tainly  did  every  thing  a  man  could  do  to  contend 
successfully  with  the  overwhelming  force  opposed  to 
him»  and  the  few  guns  that  were  available  were 
served  with  the  utmost  precision.  As  an  exhibition 
of  dogged  courage  it  has  never  been  surpassed  since 
the  time  when  the  Dutch  captain,  Klaesoon,  after 
fighting  two  long  days,  blew  up  his  disabled  ship, 
devoting  himself  and  adi  his  crew  to  death,  rather 
than  surrender  to  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  race, 
and  was  bitterly  avenged  afterward  by  the  grim 
"  sea^beggars  "  of  Holland ;  the  days  when  Drake 
singed  the  beard  of  the  Catholic  king,  and  the  small 
English  craft  were  the  dread  and  scourge  of  the 
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great  floating  castles  of  Spain.  Any  man  reading 
Farragut's  account  is  forcibly  reminded  of  some  o( 
the  deeds  of  "  derring  do  "  in  that,  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Teutonic  navies*  Captain  Hilyar  in  his  letter 
says :  "  The  defence  of  the  Essex,  taking  into  con- 
sideration our  superiority  of  force  and  the  very  dis> 
couraging  circumstance  of  her  having  lost  her  main- 
top-mast and  being  tv«ice  on  fire,  did  honor  to  her 
bmve  defendefSt  and  most  fully  evinced  the  courage 
of  Captain  Porter  and  those  under  his  command. 
Her  colors  urere  not  struck  until  the  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  iras  so  awfully  great  and  her  shattered 
condition  so  seriously  had  as  to  render  all  further 
resistance  unavailing."  *   He  also  bears  very  candid 

'  James  (p.  419)  says  :  "  The  Essex,  as  far  as  is  borne  out  by  proof 
(die  only  safe  way  where  an  American  is  concerned),  had  34  men 
Killed  luid  45  wounded.  But  Capt.  Porter,  thinking  by  exaggeratiiuj; 
his  loss  to  prop  up  his  fame,  talks  of  58  killed  and  mortally  woundet^ 
39  severely,  27  slichtly,"  etc.,  etc.  This  would  be  no  more  worthy  of 
notice  than  any  other  of  his  falsifications,  were  it  not  followed  by  v»- 
lions  British  writers.  Hilyar  states  that  he  has  161  prisoners,  has 
found  23  dead,  that  3  wounded  were  taken  off,  between  20  and  30 
lemdied  the  shore,  and  that  the  '*  remainder  are  either  killed  or 
wtttBded.**  It  is  b7  wilfully  preserving  silence  aboat  thb  last  sen- 
tence that  James  makes  out  his  cast-  It  will  be  observed  that  Hilyar 
enumerates  161+33+^+25  (say)  or  ai2,  and  says  the  remainder  were 
dther  lellled  or  wounded ;  Poner  Imving  255  moi  nt  fint,  tiiit  remntn* 
der  was  43.  Hilyar  stating  that  of  his  161  prisoners.  42  were  wounded, 
his  aa»unt  thus  gives  the  Americans  ill  killed  and  wounded.  J  ames' 
^eBee«boMit  Hihrai's  lett  tentenoe  enables  Mm  to  make  the  lota  bot 
69.  and  his  wilful  omission  is  quite  on  a  p^.r  with  the  other  mean- 
nesses and  falsehoods  which  utterly  destroy  the  reliability  of  his  work. 
Bjr  Hlfyar's  own  letter  it  b  that  seen  tfant  Porter^s  Ion  in  killed  and 
■wounded  .V  IS  Lt  rtainly  HI,  perhaps  I16,  or  if  Porter  had,  as  James 
says,  265  men,  126.  There  still  remain  some  diacrqpancies  between 
flie  cffidel  iMOWitii  liliidk  can  be  ooinpaied  in  ttbo&r  fom 


Hflyar.  Porter 

Prieoners  unbounded,          119  75  prtspnen  ur.wnnnded. 

"         W'Mi  ruled,                 4*  Wl                sli^::  htlv  WOW 

Taken  awaj' wo  I.  ruled,            3  39      "  severely 

Those  who  reacted  bhori;,        a$  58  killed, 

^ewatoder  ktUed  or  wounded .  41  31  missini 
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testimony  to  the  defence  of  the  Essex  having  been 
effective  enough  to  at  one  time  render  the  result 
doubtful,  saying :  "  Oui  first  attack  •  ♦  «  pro- 
duced no  visible  effect.  Our  second  ♦  •  ♦  was 
not  more  successful ;  and  having  lost  the  use  of  our 
main-sail,  jib,  and  main-stay,  appearances  looked  a 
little  inauspicious/'  Throughout  the  war  no  ship 
was  so  desperately  defended  as  the  Essex,  taking 
into  account  the  frightful  odds  against  which  she 
fought,  which  always  enhances  the  merit  of  a  de- 
fence.  The  Lawrence^  which  suffered  even  more, 
was  backed  by  a  fleet ;  the  Frolic  was  overcome  by 
an  equal  foe  ;  and  the  Reincker  fought  at  far  less  of 
a  disadvantage,  and  suffered  less.  None  of  the  frig- 
ates, British  or  American,  were  defended  with  any 
thing  like  the  resolution  she  displayed. 

But  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  inquire  whether 
Porter's  course,  after  the  accident  to  his  top-mast  oc* 
curred,  was  altogether  the  best  that  could  have  been 
taken.  On  such  a  question  no  opinion  could  have 
been  better  than  Farnigut%  although  of  course  his 
judgment  was  ex  post  faetOt  as  he  was  veiy  young  at 
the  time  of  the  fight. 

In  the  first  place,  I  consider  oiir  original  and 
greatest  error  was  in  attempting  to  regain  the 

The  explattfttfcm  probably  b  that  WSjm^n  "  43  wounded  "  do  not 

include  r^jrtcr's  "  27  slightly  wounilc-;?,"  and  tlial  his  "  r6T  jirison- 
eis"  include  Porter's  "  25  who  readied  shore,"  and  his  "  25  who 
teidied  tbofe"  eomM  under  FaiWt  **3i  mining.**  Thb  wodU 
make  the  accounts  nearly  tally.  At  any  rate  in  Pnrtcr' ,  Ixiok  are  to 
be  found  the  names  of  all  his  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  and 
Aeir  fdntNei  racelved  pensions  Cram  Ae  American  gofenuncnt, 
which,  if  the  returns  were  false,  would  certainly  have  been  a  most 
elaborate  piece  of  deception.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  Hilyar  was 
mistaken ;  or  be  may  liave  counted  in  die  Bsmx fmnt^*  vnm^'^iliA 
would  entirely  account  for  thf  -crepancies.  In  any  event  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  makes  the  American  killed  and  wounded  III 
<Pbrter,  124),  and  not  69,  as  James  says.   Tl»  iftwient  fi 
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anchorage;  being  greatly  superior  in  sailing  powers 
we  should  have  borne  up  and  run  before  the  wind. 
If  we  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Phcehev^c  should 
have  carried  her  by  boarding;  if  she  avoided  us,  as 
she  might  have  done  by  her  greater  ability  to  ma« 
nceuvre,  then  we  should  have  taken  her  fire  and 
passed  on,  leaving  both  vessels  behind  until  we  had 
replaced  our  top-mast,  by  which  time  they  would 
have  been  separated,  as  unless  the}'  did  so  it  would 
have  been  no  chase,  the  Cherub  bcin^-  a  dull  sailer. 

"  Secondly,  whci^  it  was  apparent  to  everybody 
that  we  had  no  chance  of  success  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  ship  should  have  been  run  ashore,  throw- 
ing her  broadside  to  the  beach  to  prevent  raking,  and 
fought  as  long  as  was  consistent  with  humanity, 
and  then  set  on  fire.  But  having  determined  upon 
anchoring  we  should  have  bent  a  spring  on  to  the 
ring  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  to  the  cable,  where  it 
was  exposed,  and  could  be  shot  away  as  last  as  put 
on." 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  Porter 
decided  to  anchor  near  shore,  in  neutral  water,  he 
could  not  anticipate  Hilyar's  deliberate  and  treach* 
erous  breach  of  faith.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  mere 
disregard  of  neutrality.  Whatever  international 
moralists  may  say,  such  disregard  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  expediency.  If  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
attacking  a  hostile  ship  in  neutral  waters  are  sudi 
as  to  Gountefbalance  the  rsslc  of  incurring  the 
eiimhy  of  the  neutial  power,  why  then  the  attack 
ought  to  be  made.  Had  Hilyar,  when  he  first  made 
his  appearance  off  Valparaiso,  sailed  In  with  his  two 
ships,  the  men  at  quarters  and  guns  out,  and  at 
once  attacked  Porter,  considering  the  destruction 
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of  the  Esux  as  outwdghini^  the  insult  to  Chili,  whjr 
his  behavior  would  have  been  perfectly  justifiaUe. 
In  fact  this  is  unquestionably  what  he  intended  to 
do ;  but  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion»  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  kis  ship  would 
be  the  captured  on^  and  he  owed  hb  escape  purely 
to  Porter^s  over4offoearuic€,  under  great  provocation. 
Then  he  gave  his  word  to  Porter  that  be  would  not 
infringe  on  the  neutrality ;  and  he  never  dared  to 
break  it,  until  he  saw  Porter  was  disabled  and 
almost  helpless!  This  may  seem  strong  language 
to  use  about  a  British  officer,  but  it  is  justly  strong. 
ExactK'  as  an\'  outsider  must  consider  WarriuLrtoii's 
attack  on  the  British  brig  NiU4(u'u^  in  1815,  as  a 
piece  of  needless  cruelty  ;  so  any  outsider  must  con- 
sider Hilyar  as  having  most  treacherously  broken 
faith  with  Porter. 

After  the  fight  Hilyar  behaved  most  kindly  and 
courteously  to  the  prisoners;  and,  as  already  said, 
he  fought  his  ship  most  ably,  for  it  would  have 
bccu  quixotic  to  a  degree  to  forego  his  advantages, 
hui  previous  to  the  battle  his  conduct  had  been 
over-cautious.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Essex  would  make  her  escape  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  so  he  should  have  used  every  effort  to  bring  her 
to  action.  Instead  of  this  he  always  declined  the 
fight  when  alone  ;  and  he  owed  his  ultimate  success 
to  the  fact  that  the  Essex  instead  of  escaping,  as  she 
could  several  times  have  done,  stayed,  hoping  to 
bring  the  PktB^  to  action  single-handed.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Essex  was  almost  as  weak 
compared  to  the  Phoebe,  as  the  Cherub  was  com* 
pared  to  the  ^sxat.  The  latter  was  just  about  mid* 
way  between  the  British  ships»  as  may  be  seen  by 
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the  following  compariBon.  In  the  action  the  Essex 
fought  all  six  of  her  long  12's,  and  the  Cherub  both 
her  long  9*5,  instead  of  the  corresponding  broadside 
carronades  which  the  ships  regularly  used.  This 
gives  the  Essex  a  better  armament  than  she  would 
have  had  fighting  her  guns  as  they  were  regularly 
used;  but  it  can  be  seen  how  great  the  inequality 
still  was.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  while 
in  the  battles  between  the  American  44's  and 
British  38's,  the  short  weight  24-pounders  of  the 
former  had  in  reality  no  greater  range  or  accuracy 
than  the  full  weight  l8's  of  their  opponents,  in  this 
case  the  Phcebe's  full  weight  i8's  had  a  very  much 
greater  range  and  accuracy  than  the  short  weight 
12*8  of  the  Essex, 

COMPARATIVE  FORCE. 

Men. 


Men. 

Broadside  Guns. 

WdgiiL 

TciaL 

13  long  l8's 

334  lbs. 

I     "  12 

13 

I     "  9 

9" 

(855) 

7dMft  Si*! 

SS4'* 

I  "  te 

18  " 

(Ha) 

93  gttM, 

497  Ib^ 

3  long  9*8 

i81b«. 

(18) 

3  short  i8's 

36  " 

SB8  '« 

TSgVltt, 

343  lbs. 

839  lbs.,  metaL 

J  373  long.  I 
{  566  short,  f 


6  long  13'.       66  lbs.  I  '^Sf^fifSi 
t7ihort3S's     KH**   (  Sl^^t 

S55  men,     33  guns«  570  lbs. 
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All  accounts  agree  as  to  the  amuuneiit  of  die 
Essex,   I  bave  taken  that  of  the  /%dR0r  and  CkenA 

from  James  ;  but  Captain  Porter's  official  letter,  and 
all  the  other  American  accounts  make  the  Phabe*s 
broadside  15  long  i8's  and  8  short  32*5,  and  g-ive  the 
Ckerub^  in  all,  18  short  32's,  8  short  24's,  and  two 
long  nines.  This  would  make  their  broadside  904 
lbs.,  288  long,  616  short.  I  would  have  no  doubt 
that  the  American  accounts  were  right  if  the  ques- 
tion rested  solely  on  James*  veracity  ;  but  he  proba- 
bly took  his  figures  from  official  sources.  At  any 
rate,  remembering  the  difference  between  long  guns 
and  carronades,  it  appears  that  the  Essex  was 
really  nearly  intermediate  in  force  between  the 
Phoebe  and  the  Cherub.  The  battle  being  fou^^ht, 
with  a  very  trifling  exception,  at  long  range,  it  was 
in  reality  a  conflict  between  a  crippled  ship  throw- 
ing a  broadside  of  66  lbs.  of  metal,  and  two  ships 
throwing  273  lbs.,  ^l^o  by  their  ability  to  manoeuvre 
could  choose  positions  where  they  could  act  with 
full  effect,  while  their  antagonist  could  not  return  a 
shot.  Contemponuy  history  does  not  afford  a 
single  instance  of  so  determined  a  defence  against 
such  frightful  odds. 

The  official  letters  of  Captains  Hllyar  and  Porter 
agree  substanttaliy  in  all  respects;  the  detaib  of  the 
fight,  as  seen  in  the  Essix^  are  found  in  the  "Life  of 
Farragut."  But  although  the  British  captain  does 
full  justice  to  his  foe,  British  historians  have  univer* 
sally  tried  to  belittle  Porter^s  conduct*  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  British  account 
worth  paying  attention  to  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  fight,  when  the  Phmke  declined  single  combat 
with  the  Essix*    James,  of  coufse,  states  that  the 
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Pk(£be  did  not  decline  it,  but  he  gives  no  authority, 
and  his  unsupported  assertion  would  be  valueless 
even  if  uncontradicted.  His  account  of  the  action 
is  grossly  inaccurate  as  he  has  inexcusably  garbled 
Hilyar's  report.  One  instance  of  this  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  regards  Hilyar's  account  of  Porter's 
loss.  Again,  H  il)',ir  distinctly  states  that  the  Fssex 
was  twice  on  fire,  yet  James  (p.  418)  utterly  denies 
this,  theieby  impliedly  accusing  the  British  captaia 
of  falsehood.  There  is  really  no  need  of  the  cor- 
roboration  of  Porter's  letter,  but  he  has  it  most 
fully  in  the  "  Life  of  Farragut"  p.  37:  " The  men 
came  rushing  up  from  below,  many  with  their 
clothes  burning,  which  were  torn  from  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  those  for  whom  this  could 
not  be  done  were  told  to  jump  overboard  and  quench 
the  flames.  *  «  *  One  man  swam  to  shore  with 
scarcely  a  sqnaio  hich  of  his  body  which  had  not 
been  burned,  and,  although  he  was  deranged  for 
some  da3fs,  he  ultimately  recovered,  and  afterward 
served  with  me  in  the  West  Indies.**  The  third  un- 
founded statement  in  James'  account  is  that  buck* 
ets  of  spirits  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  main 
deck  of  the  Ems.  and  that  most  of  the  prisoners 
were  drunk.  No  authority  is  cited  for  this,  and 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  it.  He  ends  by 
stating  that  *'few  even  in  his  own  country  will  vent- 
ure to  speak  well  of  Captain  David  Porter.**  After 
these  various  paragraphs  we  are  certainly  justified 
in  rejecting  James  account  in  toto.  An  occasional 
mistake  is  perfectly  excusable,  and  gross  ignorance 
of  a  good  many  facts  does  not  invalidate  a  man's 
testimony  with  regard  to  some  others  with  which  he 
is  ac<^uainted ;  but  a  wilful  and  systematic  perver* 
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sion  of  the  truth  in  a  number  of  cases  throws  a  very 
strong  doubt  on  a  historian's  remaining  statements, 
unless  the/  are  supportea  by  unc^uestionable  au- 
thority. 

But  if  British  historians  have  generally  given  P^^r- 
ter  much  less  than  his  due,  by  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  inferiority  of  his  c^uns,  his  lost  top-mast,  etc.» 
it  is  no  worse  than  Americans  have  done  n  similar 
cases.  The  latter,  for  example,  will  make  great  al- 
lowances in  the  case  of  the  Essex  for  her  having 
carronades  only,  but  utterly  fail  to  allude  to  the  Cy- 
ane  and  Levant  as  having  suffered  under  the  same 
disadvantage.  They  should  remember  that  the  rules 
cut  both  ways. 

The  Essexhxvm%  suffered  chiefly  above  the  water* 
line»  she  was  repaired  sufficiently  in  Valparaiso  to 
enable  her  to  miJce  the  voyage  to  England,  where 
she  was  added  to  the  British  navy.  The  Ess^0 
Junior  was  disarmed  and  the  American  prisoneis 
embarked  in  her  for  Kew  Yoric,  on  parole.  Bot 
Lieutenant  McKmght»  Chaphdn  Adams,  Midship* 
man  Lyman,  and  1 1  seamen  were  exchanged  on  the 
spot  for  some  of  the  British  prisoners  on  board  the 
Bu€S  JMbr.  McKnight  and  Lyman  accompanied 
tlie  PImbi  to  Rio  Janeiro^  where  they  embarked  on 
a  Swedish  vessel,  were  taken  out  of  her  by  the  Wa^^ 
Captain  Blakely,  and  were  lost  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew  of  that  vesseL  The  others  readied  New  Yofk 
in  safety.  Of  the  prizes  made  by  the  Essex^  some 
were  burnt  or  sunk  by  the  Americans,  and  some  re* 
taken  by  the  British.  And  so,  after  nearly  two 
years*  uninterrupted  success,  the  career  of  the  Essex 
terminated  amid  disasters  of  all  kinds.  But  at  least 
her  officers  and  crew  could  reflect  that  they  had 
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afforded  an  example  of  courage  in  ndvcrsity  that  it 
would  be  dif^cult  to  match  elsewhere. 

The  first  of  the  new  heavy  sloops  of  war  that 
got  to  sea  was  the  Frolic^  Master  Commandant 
Joseph  Bainbridge,  which  put  out  early  in  Febru- 
ary. Shortly  afterward  she  encountered  a  large 
Carthagenian  privateer,  which  refused  to  surrender 
and  was  sunk  by  a  broadside,  nearly  a  hundred  of 
her  crew  being  drowned.  Before  daylight  on  the 
aoth  of  April,  lat.  24*^12'  N.,  long.  ^Vz^!  W.,  she 
fell  in  with  the  British  jdgun  frigate  Orpkius,  Capt. 
Pigot,  and  the  12-gun  schooner  SkiUmnu^  Lieut. 
Hope»  both  to  leeward.  The  schooner  soon  weath^ 
ered  the  FroHct  but  of  course  was  afraid  to  close,  and 
the  American  sloop  continued  beating  to  windwaid, 
in  the  effort  to  escape,  for  neariy  13  hours ;  the  water 
was  started,  the  anchors  cut  away,  and  finally  the 
guns  thrown  overboard — a  measure  by  means  of 
which  both  the  Hornet^  the  RatUismtkef  and  the 
Adams  succeeded  in  escaping  under  similar  circum- 
stances,— but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  she  was  finally 
captured.  The  court  of  inquiry  honorably  acquitted 
both  officers  and  crew.  >\s  was  to  be  cxj)ccted 
James  considers  the  surrender  a  disgraceful  one,  be- 
cause the  guns  were  thrown  ovci  board.  As  I  have 
said,  this  was  a  measure  which  had  proved  success 
ful  in  several  cases  of  a  like  nature  ;  the  criticism  is 
a  piece  of  petty  meanness.  Fortunately  we  have 
Admiral  Codrington's  dictum  on  the  surrender 
("  Memoirs/*  vol.  I,  p.  310),  which  he  evidently  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  honorable. 

A  sister  ship  to  the  Frolic,  the  Peacock,  Capt.  Lewis 
Warrington,  sailed  from  New  York  on  March  12th, 
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and  cnilaed  MMtthward ;  on  the  sSdi  of  April,  it 
•even  in  the  monunn^,  but  17*47'  N.,  long.  80* 
W.>  several  sail  weie  made  to  windwanL*  These 
weie  a  small  convoy  o£  merchant-men,  bound  for  the 
Bermudas,  under  the  fifotection  of  the  i8-gun  bfjf> 
sloop  EpermeTf  Capt.  Walesa  $  da^  out  of  Havana, 
and  with  $1 18,000  in  specie  on  txMud.*  The  ^er^ 
vier  when  dtscoverad  was  steering  north  by  east, 
the  wind  being  from  the  eastward;  soon  after- 
ward the  wind  veered  gradually  round  to  the  south* 
ward,  and  the  Epervitr  hauled  up  dose  on  the  port 
tack,  while  the  convoy  made  all  sail  away,  and  the 
Ptacock  came  down  with  the  wind  on  her  starboard 
quarter.  At  lO  A.  M.  the  vcssck  were  within  gun- 
shut,  and  the  Peacock  edged  away  to  get  in  a  raking 
broadside,  but  the  Epervier  frustrated  this  by  put- 
ting her  helm  up  until  close  on  her  adversary's  bow, 
when  she  rounded  to  and  fired  her  starboard  guns, 
receiving  in  return  the  starboard  broadside  of  the 
Peacock  ^X.  10.20  A.  M.  These  first  broadsides  took 
effect  aloft,  the  brig  being  partially  dismantled, 
while  the  Peacock  s  fore-yard  was  totally  disabled  by 
two  round  shot  in  the  starboard  quarter,  which  de- 
prived the  ship  of  the  use  of  her  fore-sail  and  fore- 
top-sail,  and  compelled  her  to  run  large.  However, 
the  Epifvier  eased  away*  when  abaft  her  foe's  beam, 
and  ran  off  alongside  of  her  (using  her  port  guns, 
while  the  American  still  had  the  starboard  batteiy 
engaged)  at  lasS*  l^^c  Peacock's  fire  was  now  veiy 
hot,  and  directed  chiefly  at  her  adversary's  hull,  on 
which  it  told  heavily,  while  she  did  not  suffer  at  all 
in  return.    The  £^m«fr  coming  up  into  the  wind* 

*  OOdallettwof  Opt  Waiiington,  April  *^  1814. 

*  AcooidiBK  to  MM  MCMBU     St  tkb  tint  (adttd. 
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owing  somewhat  to  the  loss  of  head-sail,  Capt. 
Wales  called  his  crew  aft  to  try  boarding,  but  they 
refused,  sayin^^  "  she  '«?  too  heavy  for  us,*"  and  then, 
at  11.05      colors  were  hauled  down. 


Except  the  injury  to  her  fore-yard,  the  Peacocl^t 
damages  were  confined  to  the  loss  of  a  few  top-mast 

and  top-gallant  backstays,  and  some  shot-holes 
through  her  sails.    Of  her  crew,  consisting,  all  told, 

'Jmms,  "NaysI  Oocarr«ac«s"  p.  MS* 
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of  i66  men  and  boys,'  only  two  were  wounded,  both 
slightly.  The  Epervitr,  on  the  other  hand,  had  45 
shot-holes  in  her  hull,  5  feet  of  water  in  her  hold, 
main-top-mast  over  the  side»  noain-mast  nearly  in 
two,  main^boom  shot  away,  bowsprit  wounded 
severely.and  most  of  the  forerigguig  and  staj^  shot 
away;  and  ol  her  crew  of  128  men  (according  to  the 
list  of  prisoners  given  by  C^tain  Warrington; 
James  says  118,  but  he  is  not  backed  up  by  any 
oflidal  report)  9  were  killed  and  mortally  wounded, 
and  14  severely  and  slightly  wounded.  Instead  of 
two  long  sixes  for  bow-chasers,  and  a  shifting  carroo* 
ade,  she  had  two  18-pound  canronades  (according  to 
the  American  prize4i8ts;*  Capt.  Warrington  says 
52  s).  Otherwise  she  was  armed  as  usual.  She  was, 
like  the  test  of  her  kind,  vety  ''tubby,*'  being  as 
broad  as  the  Peacock,  though  10  feet  shorter  on  deck. 
Allowing,  as  usual,  7  per  cent,  for  short  weight  of 
the  American  shot,  wc  get  the 


That  is,  the  relative  force  being  as  12  is  to  the 
relative  execution  done  was  as  12  is  to  i,  and  the 
EpervUr  surrendered  before  she  had  lost  a  fifth  of 
her  crew.   The  case  of  the  Epermer  closely  re- 


*  "Niles'  Register."  vi.  196,  says  only  160;  the  above  is  taken 
from  Warrington's  Setter  of  June  1st,  prcbcnNsd  with  the  other  maim, 
script  letters  in  the  Naval  Archives.  The  crew  contained  about  lO 
boys,  was  not  cmnpo^d  of  picked  men,  and  did  not  nanibet'  185-* 
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semblesthat  of  ihtArpu.  In  both  cases  the  ofB* 
cers  behaved  finely ;  in  both  cases,  too,  the  victor^ 
ous  foe  was  heavier,  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
while  neither  the  crew  of  the  Argms^  nor  the  crew 
of  the  Epervur  fought  with  the  determined  bravery 
displayed  by  the  combatants  in  almost  eveiy  other 
struggle  of  the  war.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the 
Epervur  did  worse  than  the  Argusy  and  the  Peacock 
(American)  better  than  the  Pelican,  The  gunnery  of 
the  Rpcrvier  was  extraordinarily  poor ;  •*  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  aitair  was  that  our  ship  was 
cut  to  pieces  and  the  enemy  hardly  scratched."* 
James  states  that  after  the  first  two  or  three  broad- 
sides several  carronades  became  uiisiiipped,  and 
that  the  others  were  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the 
Peacock ;  that  the  men  had  not  been  exercised  at 
the  guns ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  the  crew 
(which  contained  "several  forciL;ncrs,"  but  was 
chiefly  British  ;  as  the  Argus  was  chiefly  American) 
was  disgracefully  bad.  The  Peacock,  on  the  con- 
trary, showed  skilful  seamanship  as  well  as  excellent 
gunnery.  In  45  minutes  after  the  fight  was  over 
the  fore-yard  had  been  sent  down  and  fished,  the 
fore-sail  set  up,  and  eveiy  thing  in  complete  order 
again ; '  the  prize  was  got  in  sailing  order  by  daik, 
though  great  exertions  had  to  be  made  to  prevent 
her  sinking.  Mr.  Nicholson,  first  of  the  Peacock^  was 
put  in  chafge  as  prise-master.  The  next  day  the 
two  vesseb  were  abreast  of  Amelia  Island,  when  two 
frigates  were  discovered  in  the  north,  to  leeward. 
Capt.  Warrington  at  once  directed  the  prise  to  pro* 
ceed  to  St  Mary's,  while  he  separated  and  made 

'  "  Memoirs  kA  Admiral  Codrington,"  i,  339. 
*Lfltl«r«(Cipt  WsRinglMi,  Afcil  tg,  1814. 
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sail  on  a  wind  to  the  south,  iotendhig  to  diaw  the 
frigates  after  him,  as  he  was  confident  that  the  Pm^ 
€0ekt  a  very  fast  vessel,  could  outsafl  them.'  The 
plan  succeeded  perfectly,  the  brig  reaching  Savan- 
nah on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  ship  three  days 
afterward.  The  Efervier  was  purchased  for  the 
U.  S.  navy,  under  the  same  name  and  rate.  The 
Ptacock  sailed  again  on  June  4tb,*  going  first  north- 
ward to  the  Grand  Banks,  then  to  the  Azores :  then 
she  stationed  henelf  in  the  mouth  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  afterward  cruised  off  Coric,  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  capturing 
several  very  valuable  prizes  and  creating  great  con- 
sternation. She  then  changed  her  station,  to  elude 
the  numerous  \-csscls  that  had  been  sent  after  her, 
and  sailed  southward,  off  Cape  Ortee^al,  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  and  finally  among  the  Barbadoes,  reaching 
New  York,  Oct.  29th.  During  this  cruise  she  en- 
countered no  war  vessel  smaller  than  a  fric^ate  ;  but 
captured  14  sail  of  merchant-men,  some  containing 
valuable  cargoes,  and  manned  by  148  men. 

On  April  2gth,  H.M.S.  schooner  Ballahou^  6, 
Lieut.  King,  while  cruising  off  the  American  coast 
was  captured  by  the  Perry,  privateer,  a  much 
heavier  vessel,  after  an  action  of  10  minutes'  dura- 
tion* 

The  general  peace  piev^Sng  In  Europe  allowed 
the  British  to  turn  tiieir  energies  altogether  to 
America;  and  in  no  place  was  this  increased  vigor 
so  much  felt  as  in  Chesapeake  Bay  where  a  great 

number  of  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  sloops,  and 

*  Letter  ol  C«pt.  Wtniagtan.  ICaj  4,  ZS14. 
*Lett«relGapt  Wuiiigion,  Oct.  jo^  1814. 
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transports  had  assembled,  in  preparation  for  the 
assault  on  Wasliington  and  Baltimore.  The  de- 
fence of  these  waters  was  confided  to  Capt.  Joshua 
Barney,*  with  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats.  These  consisted 
of  three  or  four  sloops  and  schooners,  but  mainly  of 
barg-e?;,  which  were  often  smaller  than  the  ship's 
boats  that  were  sent  against  them.  These  gun- 
boats were  manned  by  from  20  to  40  men  each,  and 
each  carried,  according  to  its  size,  one  or  two  long 
34p»  1 8-,  or  13-pounders.  They  were  bad  craft  at 
best;  and,  in  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  were  handled  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

On  June  1st  Commodore  Barney,  with  the  block 
sloop  Seerpien  and  14  smaller  gun<4>oats,"  chiefly 
row  gallies,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  and 
chased  the  British  schooner  St,  Lawnnet  and  seven 
boalsy  under  Captain  Barrie,  until  they  took  refuge 
with  the  Dragim^  74,  which  in  turn  chased  Barney's 
flotilla  into  the  Patuxent»  where  she  blockaded  It  in 
company  with  the  A^iont  74.  They  were  afterward 
joined  by  the  Latre^  38,  Nareisstu^  33,  and  Jassiur^ 
18,  and  Commodore  Barney  moved  two  miles  up  St. 
Leonard's  Creek,  whUe  the  frigates  and  sloop  blocl^ 
aded  its  mouth.  A  deadlock  now  ensued ;  the  gun- 
boats were  afraid  to  attack  the  ships,  and  the  ships* 
boats  were  just  as  afraid  of  the  gnn4ioat8.  On  the 
8th,  9th,  and  iith  skirmishes  occurred;  on  each 
occasion  the  British  boats  came  up  till  they  caught 
sight  of  Barney's  flotilla,  and  were  promptly  chased 
off  by  the  latter,  which,  however,  took  good  care 
not  to  meddle  with  the  larger  vessels.    1  iii.illy, 

'  He  was  bora  at  Baltimore,  July  6,  1759 ;  Tames,  with  habitual 
•ecaracy,  caHs  him  an  Iriahmaa.  He  makes  Decatur,  by  the  wa^, 
<  oinmit  Aefsqgnifihictl  toledni  cf  bdag  torn  ia  *'  Maijlaod,  yn- 
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Colonel  Wadtworth*  of  the  artillery,  witii  two 
long  iS^underSy  assisted  by  the  marines,  under 
Captain  Miller,  and  a  few  regolars,  offered  to  co- 
operate from  the  shore  while  Barney  assailed  the 
two  frigates  with  the  flotiUa.  On  the  26th  the  joint 
attadc  toolc  place  most  successfully ;  the  Loire  and 
Narcissus  were  driven  off,  although  not  much  dam- 
aged, and  the  flotilla  rowed  out  in  triumph,  with  a 
loss  of  but  4  killed  and  7  wounded.  But  in  spite  of 
this  small  success,  which  was  mainly  due  to  Colonel 
Wadsworth,  Commodore  Barney  made  no  more  at- 
tempts \\'ith  his  gun-boats.  The  bravery  and  skill 
which  the  HutiUa  men  showed  at  Bhidensburg  prove 
conclusively  that  their  ill  success  on  the  water  was 
due  to  the  craft  they  were  in,  and  not  to  any  failing 
of  the  men.  At  the  same  period  the  French  gun- 
boats were  even  more  unsuccessful,  but  the  Danes 
certainly  did  very  well  with  theirs. 

Barney's  flotilla  in  the  Patuxent  remained  quiet 
until  August  22d,  and  then  was  burned  when  the 
British  advanced  on  Washington.  The  history  of 
this  advance,  as  well  as  of  the  unsuccessful  one  on 
Baltimore,  concerns  less  the  American  than  the 
British  navy,  and  will  be  but  briefly  alluded  to  here. 
On  August  20th  Major-General  Ross  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Codcbum,  with  about  5,000  soldiers  and 
marines*  moved  on  Washington  by  land ;  while  a 
squadron,  composed  of  the  Sealwrse,  38,  Euryalus^ 
36,  bombs  Devastation,  J&tna^WiA  Meteor,  and  rocket- 
ship  ErelmSt  under  Captain  James  Alexander  Gor- 
don, moved  up  the  Potomac  to  attack  Fort  Wash- 
ington,  near  Alexandria ;  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  the 
Meneiaus^  38,  was  sent  to  create  a  diversion  "  above 
Baltimore.    Sir  Peter's  "diversion**  turned  out 
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most  unfortunately  for  him:  for,  having  landed  to 
attack  12Q  Maryland  militia,  under  Colonel  Reade, 
he  lost  his  own  life,  while  fifty  of  his  followers  were 
placed  Acts  de  combat  and  the  remainder  cliascd 
back  to  the  ship  by  the  victors,  who  had  but  three 
wounded. 

The  American  army,  which  was  to  oppose  Ross 
and  Cockbum,  consisted  of  some  seven  thousand' 
militia,  who  fled  so  quickly  that  only  about  i,5CX> 
British  had  time  to  become  engaged.  The  fight  was 
really  between  these  1,500  British  regulars  and 
the  American  flotilla  men.  These  consisted  of  78 
marines,  under  Captain  Miller,  and  370  sailors,  some 
of  whoin  served  under  Captain  Barney,  who  had  a 
batteiy  of  two  i8*s  and  three  12's,  while  the  others 
were  armed  with  muskets  and  pikes,  and  acted  with 
the  marines.  Both  sailors  and  marines  did  nobly, 
inflicting  most  of  the  low  the  British  suffered, 
which  amounted  to  356  men,  and  in  return  lost 
over  a  hundred  of  their  own  men,  including  the  two 
captains,  who  were  wounded  and  captured,  with  the 
guns.*  Ross  took  Washington  and  burned  the  pub> 
lie  bufldings;  and  the  panic-struck  Americans  fool* 
Ishly  burned  the  CohaM^t  44,  and  ArgHi^  18,  which 
were  nearly  ready  for  service. 

Captain  Gordon's  attack  on  Port  Washington  was 
conducted  with  great  akiU  and  success.  Fort  Wash- 
ington was  abandoned  as  soon  as  6red  upon,  and 
the  city  of  Alexandria  surrendered  upon  most  hu> 
miliating  conditions.  Captain  Gordon  was  now 
joined  by  the  Fairy,  18,  Captain  Baker,  who 
brought  him  orders  to  re  turn  from  Vice- Admiral 
Cochrane ;  and  the  squadron  began  to  work  down 

'  The  optimistic  Cooper  thinks  that  two  rcguUr  regiments  wovJd 
have  giTen  the  Americans  this  battle — which  is  open  to  doabt. 
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the  river,  wliidi  was  very  difficult  to  navig^. 
Commodofe  Rodgm»  with  some  of  the  crew 
of  the  two  44.%  Gntrrikre  and  Java^  tried  to 
bar  their  progress,  bot  had  not  sufficient 
On  September  ist  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  Dewutatim  by  fire-ships,  but  it  failed ;  on  the 
4th  the  attempt  was  repeated  by  Commodore 
Rodgers,  with  a  party  of  some  forty  men,  but  they 
were  driven  off  and  attacked  by  the  British  boats, 
under  Captain  Baker,  who  in  turn  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  his  second  lieutenant  killed,  and  sqibc 
twenty-five  men  killed  or  wounded.  The  squadron 
also  had  to  pass  and  silence  a  battery  of  light  field- 
pieces  on  the  5th,  where  they  suffered  enough  to 
raise  their  total  loss  to  seven  killed  and  thirty-five 
wounded.  Gordon's  inland  expedition  was  thus 
concluded  most  successfully,  at  a  very  trivial  cost; 
it  was  a  most  venturesome  feat,  reflecting  great 
honor  on  the  captains  and  crews  engaged  in  it. 

Baltimore  was  threatened  actively  by  sea  and  land 
early  in  September.  On  the  13th  an  indecisive 
conflict  took  place  between  the  British  regulars  and 
American  militia,  in  which  the  former  came  off  with 
the  honor,  and  the  latter  with  the  profit.  The  regu- 
lars  held  the  field,  losing  350  men,  including  Genoa! 
Ross;  the  militia  retreated  in  fair  Older  with  a 
lots  of  but  200.  The  water  attack  was  also  un- 
suocessful.  At  5  A.  If.  on  the  13th  the  bomb 
vessels  Meteor^  JBtna^  Terror,  Volcano,  and  D§m 
mutaiim^  the  rocketship  £rehts,  and  the  frigates 
Siwntt  EuryaluSt  Hmfcamak^  and  Hebrus  opened 
on  Fort  McHenry,  some  of  the  other  forti- 
fications being  occasionally  fired  at.  A  furious  bat 
harmless  cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  forts 
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and  ships  until  7  A.  M*  on  the  14th,  when  the  British 
fleet  and  army  retired. 

I  have  related  these  events  out  of  their  natural 
Older  because  they  really  had  very  little  to  do  with 
our  navy,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  mention  them 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  course  of  events.  The 
British  and  American  accounts  of  the  various  gun- 
boat attacks  differ  widely  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  gun-boats  accomplished  little  or  notiiing  of  im- 
portance. On  the  other  hand,  their  loss  amounted 
to  nothing,  for  many  of  those  that  were  sunk  were 
afterward  raised,  and  the  total  tonnage  of  those  de- 
stroyed would  not  much  exceed  that  of  the  British 
barges  captured  by  them  from  time  to  time  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  land  batteries. 

The  purchased  brig  Raffl^snake,  i6,  had  been  cruis- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  with  a  good  deal  of  success ;  but 
in  lat.  40°  N.,  long.  33**  W.,  was  chased  by  a  frigate 
from  which  Lieutenant  Renshaw,  the  brig's  com- 
mander, managed  to  escape  only  by  throwing  over* 
board  all  his  guns  except  two  long  nines ;  and  on 
June  22d  he  was  captured  hy  the  Leandir^  50^  Cap- 
tain Sir  George  Ralph  Collier,  K*  C  B. 

The  third  of  the  new  sloops  to  get  to  sea  was 
the  Wa^f  22f  Captain  Johnston  Biakely,  which  left 
Portsmouth  on  May  ist,  with  a  very  fine  crew  of  173 
men,  almost  exclusively  New  Englanders ;  there  was 
said  not  to  have  been  a  single  foreign  seaman  on 
board*  It  is^  at  all  events,  certain  that  during  the 
whole  war  no  vessel  was  ever  better  manned  and 
commanded  than  this  daring  and  resolute  cruiser. 
The  Was/  slipped  unperceived  through  the  bloc1& 
ading  frigates,  and  ran  into  the  mouth  of  the  Eng- 
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liah  Channel,  right  in  the  thick  of  the  English  cruk 
en  $  here  she  remained  several  weeks*  bnminig  and 
scuttltng  many  shipa.  Finally,  on  June  28th»  at  4 
A.  M.,  hi  kt.  56'  N.,  long.  1 1**  15'  W.,'  while  hi 
chase  of  two  merchant-men,  a  sail  was  made  on  the 
weather-beam.  This  was  the  British  brig>sloop 
Rnmbfr,  iS,  Captain  William  Manners,*  with  a  crew 
of  ii8y  as  brave  men  as  ever  sailed  or  fought  on  the 
narrow  seas.  Like  the  Ptac^k  (British)  the  Rem* 
detr  was  only  armed  with  a^-pounders,  and  Captain 
Manners  must  have  known  well  that  he  was  to  do 
battle  with  a  foe  heavier  than  himself;  but  there 
was  no  more  gallant  seaman  in  the  whole  British 
navy,  fertile  as  it  was  in  men  who  cared  but  little 
for  odds  of  size  or  strength.  As  the  day  broke,  the 
ReincUer  made  sail  for  the  Wasp^  then  lying  in  the 
west-southwest. 

The  sk}'' was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  the  smooth* 
ness  of  the  sea  was  hardly  disturbed  by  the  light 
breeze  that  blew  out  of  the  northeast.  Captain 
Blakely  hauled  up  and  stood  for  his  antar^onist,  as 
the  latter  came  slowly  down  with  the  wind  nearly 
aft,  and  so  light  was  the  weather  that  the  vessels 
kept  almost  on  even  keels.  It  was  not  till  quarter 
past  one  that  the  Wasp' s  drum  rolled  out  its  loud 
challenge  as  it  beat  to  quarters,  and  a  few  minute? 
afterward  the  ship  put  about  and  stood  for  the  foe» 
thinking  to  weather  him ;  but  at  1.50  the  brig  also 
tacked  and  stood  away,  each  of  the  cool  and  sktU 
fill  captains  being  bent  on  keeping  the  weather* 
gage.  At  half  past  two  the  Reindeer  again  tacked, 
and,  taking  in  her  stay«ails,  stood  for  the  Wasp,  who 
furled  her  royals;  and,  seeing  that  she  would  be 

*L«tlttofC^teinBUkdy»  Jiity8«tSt4,       *  Jimc%  «!,  4S9b 
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weathered,  at  2.50,  put  about  in  her  turn  and  ran  off, 
with  the  wind  a  little  furward  the  port  beam,  brail- 
inc^  lip  the  mizzen,  wliile  the  Reindeer  hoistcci  her 
flying-jib,  to  close,  and  gradually  came  up  on  the 
Wasp*s  weather-quarter.  At  17  minutes  past  three, 
when  the  vessels  were  not  sixty  yards  apart,  the 
British  opened  the  conflict,  firing  the  shifting  12- 
pound  carronade,  loaded  with  round  and  giape.  To 
this  the  Americans  could  make  no  return,  and  it 
was  again  loaded  and  fired,  with  the  utmost  deliber- 
ation ;  this  was  repeated  five  times^  and  would  have 
been  a  trying  ordeal  to  a  crew  less  perfectly  disci^ 
pUned  than  the  Was^*s»  At  3.26  Captain  Blakely^ 
finding  his  enemy  did  not  get  on  his  beam>  put  his 
helm  a4ee  and  luffed  up,  firing  his  guns  from  aft 
forward  as  they  bore.  For  ten  minutes  the  ship 
and  the  brig  lay  abreast,  not  twenty  yards  apart, 
while  the  cannonade  was  terribly  destructive.  The 
concussion  of  the  explosions  almost  deadened  what 
little  way  the  vessels  had  on,  and  the  smoke  hung 
over  them  like  a  pall.  The  men  worked  at  the 
guns  with  desperate  energy,  but  the  odds  in  weight 
of  metal  (3  to  2)  were  too  great  against  the  RnmUtr^ 
where  both  sides  played  their  parts  so  manfully. 
Captain  Manners  stood  at  his  post,  as  resolute  as 
ever,  though  wounded  a^^ain  and  again.  A  grape- 
shot  passed  through  both  his  thighs,  bniigmg  him 
to  the  deck  ;  but,  maimed  and  bleeding  to  death, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  cheering  on  the  seamen.  The 
vessels  were  now  almost  touching,  and  putting  his 
helm  a  weather,  he  ran  the  Wasp  aboard  on  her 
port '  quarter,  while  the  boarders  gathered  lorward, 

'  Letter  of  Captain  Blakely.  July  3,  i'^i4  -per  says  starboard; 
it  is  a  point  of  Uttk  importance  ;  all  accounu  agree  at  to  the  rtla* 
IfMrpoiitioasol  ^«  ciut. 
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to  tty  it  with  the  steeL  But  the  Cafolina  captain 
had  prepoied  for  thit  with  cool  confidence ;  the 
marines  came  aft ;  dose  under  the  hulwaiia 
crouched  the  hoarders*  grasping  in  their  hands  the 
naked  cutlasses,  while  behind  them  were  drawn  up 
the  pikemen.  As  the  vesseb  came  grinding  together 
the  men  hacked  and  thrust  at  one  another  through 
the  open  port-holes,  while  the  black  smoke  curled 
up  from  between  the  hulls.  Then  through  the 
smoke  appeared  tlic  iiu  laces  of  the  British  sea- 
dogs,  and  the  fighting  was  bioociy  enough  ;  for  the 
stubborn  English  stood  well  in  the  hard  hand  play. 
But  those  who  escaped  the  deadly  fire  of  the  top- 
men,  escaped  only  to  be  riddled  through  by  the 
long  Yankee  ])ikes;  so,  avenged  by  their  own 
hands,  the  foremost  of  the  assailants  died,  and  the 
others  gave  back.  The  attack  was  foiled,  though 
the  Rrindtcr  s  marines  kept  answerincr  well  the 
American  fire.  Then  the  Englisli  captain,  already 
mortally  wounded,  but  with  the  indomitable 
courage  that  nothing  but  death  could  conquer, 
*cheeringand  rallying  his  men,  himseU  spmng,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  rigging,  to  lead  them  on ;  and  they 
followed  him  with  a  will.  At  that  instant  a  ball 
from  the  Wasp*s  main-top  crashed  through  his  skull, 
and,  still  clenching  in  his  right  hand  the  sword  he 
had  shown  he  could  wear  so  worthily,  with  his  face 
to  the  foe,  he  fell  back  on  his  own  deck  dead,  while 
above  htm  yet  floated  the  flag  for  which  he  had 
given  his  life.  No  Norse  Viking,  slain  over  shield, 
ever  died  better.  As  the  British  leader  fell  and  his 
men  recoiled,  Captain  Blakely  passed  the  word  to 
board;  with  wild  hurrahs  the  boarders  swarmed 
over  the  hammock  nettings,  there  was  a  moment's 
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iBfioui  Struggle,  the  surviving  British  weie  shdn  or 
driven  below,  and  the  captain's  deik^  Mr  kigknt 
9$iur  kft^  surrendered  the  brig,  at  344,  just  27 
minutes  after  the  Rihuker  had  fired  the  fint  gun, 
and  just  iS  after  the  Wasp  had  responded. 


Both  ships  liad  suffered  severely  in  the  short 
struggle ;  bttt»  as  with  the  Sheamm  and  Chesapeake, 
the  injuries  were  much  less  severe  aloft  than  in 
the  hulls.  All  the  spars  were  in  their  places.  The 
Wa^s  huU  liad  received  6  round,  and  niany  grape; 
a  24>pound  shot  had  passed  throuf^  the  foremast; 
and  of  her  crew  of  173, 11  were  Idlled  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  1$  wounded  severely  or  sl^tly. 
The  Rnndetr  was  completely  cut  to  pieces  In  a  line 
with  her  ports ;  her  upper  wor Ics,  boats,  and  spare 
spars  being  one  entire  wreck.  Of  her  crew  of  ii3 
men,  33  were  killed  outright  or  died  later*  and  34 
«m  wounded,  nearly  all  severely. 

GOMPARATIVS  lORCB. 

Broftdside      Wd^lit  No 
Guns.         Metal.  M«a.  LoMb 

IFtf^,  509  II  315  173  a6 
^^^cmmAnt,      471         xo        sio        itS  67 
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It  Is  thus  seen  that  the  Rtmdar  fouj^t  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  any  other  of  the  vafious 
British  sloops  that  were  captured  in  single  action 
during  the  war ;  and  ytt  she  made  a  better  fight 
than  any  of  them  (though  the  FroHc^  and  the  FroHc 
only,  was  defended  with  the  same  desperate  cour- 
age) ;  a  pretty  sure  proof  that  heavy  metal  is  not 
the  only  factor  to  be  co2:isidcred  in  accounting  for 
the  American  victories.  "  It  is  difficult  to  say 
uliich  vessel  behaved  the  best  in  this  short  but 
gallant  combat.**  *  I  doubt  if  tlie  war  produced  two 
better  single-ship  commanders  than  Captain  Blakely 
and  Captain  Manners ;  and  an  equal  meed  of  praise 
attaches  to  both  crews.  The  British  could  rightly 
say  that  they  yielded  purely  to  heavy  odds  in  men 
and  metal;  and  the  Americans,  that  the  difference 
in  execution  wa«;  fully  proportioned  to  the  differ- 
ence in  force.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  ad- 
mire most»  the  wary  skill  with  which  each  captain 
manoeuvred  before  the  fight,  the  perfect  training 
and  discipline  that  their  crews  showed,  the  decision 
and  promptitude  with  which  Captain  Manners  tried 
to  retrieve  the  day  by  boarding,  and  the  desperate 
bravery  with  which  the  attempt  was  made;  or  the 
readiness  with  which  Captain  Blakely  made  his 
preparations,  and  the  cool  courage  with  which  the 
assault  was  foiled.  All  people  of  the  English  stocky 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  live, 
if  they  have  any  pride  in  the  many  feats  of  fierce 
prowess  done  by  the  men  of  their  blood  and  race, 
should  never  foiget  this  fight ;  although  we  cannot 
but  feel  grieved  to  find  that  such  men — men  of  one 
rsce  and  one  speech ;  brothers  In  blood,  as  well  as 

'  Cooper,  U,  387. 
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in  tifaipciyi— should  ever  have  had  to  turn  their 

weapons  against  one  another. 

The  day  after  the  conflict  the  prize's  foremast 
went  hy  the  board,  and,  as  she  was  much  damaged 
by  shot.  Captain  Blakely  burned  her,  put  a  portion 
of  his  wounded  prisoners  on  board  a  neutral,  and 
with  the  remainder  proceeded  to  France,  reaching 
r  Orient  on  the  8th  day  of  July. 

On  July  4th  Sailing-master  Percival  and  30  vol- 
unteers of  the  New  York  flotilla '  concealed  them- 
selves on  board  a  fishing«smack,  and  carried  by  sur- 
prise  the  Ea^  tender,  which  contained  a  32^und 
howitxer  and  14  men,  4  of  whom  were  wounded. 

On  July  1 2th,  while  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
Africa,  the  American  brig  Syren  was  captured  after 
a  chase  of  11  hours  by  the  Midway,  74,  Capt.  Brine; 
The  chase  was  to  windward  during  the  whole  time, 
and  made  every  effort  to  escape,  throwing  overboard 
ail  her  boats,  anchors,  cables,  and  spare  spars.'  Her 
commander,  Captain  Parker,  had  died,  and  she  was 
in  charge  of  Lieut.  X.  J.  Nicholson.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  on  the  same  day,  July  12th,  H. 
cutter  Landrail,  4,'  of  20  men,  Lieut,  Lancaster^ 
was  captured  by  the  American  privateer  Syren,  a 
schooner  mounting  l  long  heavy  c^un,  with  a  crew 
of  70  men ;  the  Landrail  had  7,  and  the  Syren  3 
men  wounded. 

On  July  14th  Gun-boat  No.  88,  Sailing-master 
George  Clement,  captured  after  a  short  skirmish  the 
tender  of  the  Tcnedos  frigate,  with  her  second  lieu- 
tenant, 2  midshipmen,  and  10  seamen/ 

'  Letter  of  Com.  J.  Lewis.  July  6,  1814. 

■  Letter  of  Capt.  Brine  to  Vice-Admiral  Tyler,  July  12,  1814. 

James,  vi,  436  ;  his  st.-ttement  !<;  wrong  as  r^uds  tbepd;M4tf« 
*  Lrttcrof  CapU  luac  Hull,  July  15,  1814. 
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The  IVasp  stayed  in  1*  Orient  till  she  was  thor- 
oughly refitted,  and  had  filled,  in  part,  the  gaps  in 
her  crew,  from  the  American  privateers  in  port. 
On  Aug.  27th,  Captain  Rlakely  sailed  again,  making 
two  prizes  during  the  next  three  days.  On  Sept 
1st  she  came  up  to  a  convoy  of  lO  sail  under  the 
protection  of  the  Armada,  74,  all  bound  for  Gib. 
niltar;  the  swift  cruiser  hovered  round  the  mer- 
chant-men  like  a  hawk,  and  though  chased  oS  again 
and  again  by  the  Une-of-battle  ship,  always  returned 
the  instant  the  pursuit  stopped,  and  finally  actually 
succeeded  in  cutting  of!  and  capturing  one  ship, 
laden  with  iron  and  brass  cannon,  muskets,  and 
other  militaiy  stores  of  great  value.  At  half  past 
six  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day»  in  laL  47^  50' 
N.»long.  11°  W.,  while  running  almost  free,  four  sail, 
two  on  the  staifooord  bow,  and  two  on  the  port,  rather 
more  to  leeward,  were  made  out.'  CaipL  Blakely  at 
once  made  sail  for  the  moat  weatherly  of  the  four 
shipa  in  sight,  though  welt  aware  that  more  than 
one  of  them  might  prove  to  be  hostile  cruisers,  and 
they  were  all  of  unknown  fofce.  But  the  deter- 
mined Carolinian  was  not  one  to  be  troubled  by 
such  considerations.  He  probably  had  severs!  men 
less  under  his  command  than  in  the  former  action, 
but  had  profited  by  his  experience  with  the  iMs* 
deer  in  one  point,  having  taken  aboard  her  ia» 
pounder  l>oat  carronade,  of  whose  efficacy  he  had 
had  very  practical  proof. 

The  chase,  the  British  brig-sloop  Avon^  iS,  Cap- 
tain the  Honorable  James  Arbuthnot,'  was  steering 
almost  southwest ;  the  wind,  which  was  blowing 

*  Official  letter  of  CapU  BUk«ljr,  Sept.  ft,  X8l4, 
'James,  vi,  43a, 
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Irath  from  Hie  aotttbeast^  being  a  little  abeft  the 
port  betau  At  fXiO  the  Avon  began  makii^  nigfat 
rignals  with  the  lanterns,  but  the  WasPt  disregarding 
these,  came  steadily  on ;  at  8.38  the  Avon  fired  a 
shot  from  her  stem-chaser,*  and  shortly  afterward 
another  from  one  of  her  lee  or  starboard  guns.  At 
20  minutes  past  9,  the  Wasp  was  on  the  port  or 
weather-quarter  of  the  A  van,  and  the  vessels  inter- 
changed several  hails ;  one  of  the  American  officers 
then  came  forward  on  the  forecastle  and  ordered 
the  brig  to  heave  to,  which  the  latter  declined 
doing,  and  set  her  port  foretop-mast  studding  sail. 
The  W^inJT/ then,  at  9.29,  fired  the  12-pound  carron- 
ade  into  her,  to  which  the  Ai^an  responded  with  her 
stem-chaser  and  the  aftermost  port  guns.  Capt. 
Blakely  then  put  his  helm  up,  for  fear  his  adversary 
would  try  to  escape,  and  ran  to  leeward  of  her,  and 
then  ranged  up  alongside,  having  poured  a  broad- 
tide  into  her  quarter.  A  close  and  furious  engage* 
neiit  began,  at  such  short  lange  that  the  only 
one  ol  the  Wfufs  crew  who  was  wounded,  was  hit 
bgr  a  wad ;  four  round  shot  struck  her  hull,  killing 
two  men,  and  she  suffeied  a  good  deal  in  her  rig> 
ging.  The  men  on  board  did  not  know  the  name 
of  their  antagonist;  bvt  they  could  see  through 
the  smoke  and  the  i^oom  of  the  night,  as  her  blade 
hull  surged  thfough  the  water,  that  she  was  a  laige 
brig ;  and  aloft,  against  the  sky,  the  sailors  could  be 
disoeraed,  clustering  in  the  top&*  In  spite  of  the 
darkness  the  Wa^*s  fire  was  directed  with  deadly 
pffodsioii;  the  Avmis  gaff  was  shot  away  at  almost 
the  fifst  broadside,  and  most  of  her  maimrigging 
itid  spars  followed  suit.  She  was  hulled  again  and 

^  juncs,  Yi,  43s.  '  Captain  iiiakei/'&  kttcc 
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again,  often  below  watcr-Hne  ;  some  of  her  carron- 
ades  were  dismounted,  and  finally  the  mriiii-mast 
went  by  the  board.  At  lo.oo,  after  31  minutes  of 
combat,  her  fire  had  been  completely  silenced  and 
Captain  Blakely  hailed  to  know  if  she  had  struck. 
No  an«;wer  being  received,  and  the  brig  firing  a 
few  random  shot,  the  action  recommenced ;  but  at 
10.12  the  Avan  was  again  hailed,  and  this  time 
answered  that  she  had  struck.  While  lowering 
away  a  boat  to  take  possession,  another  sail  (H.  B.  M. 
brig-sloop  Castilian,  18,  Captain  Braimer)  was  seen 
astern.  The  men  were  again  called  to  quarters,  and 
every  thing  put  in  readiness  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
but  at  10.36  two  more  sail  were  seen  (one  of  which 
was  H.  B.  M.  Tartarus,  20').  The  biaces  being  cut 
away,  the  Wa^  was  put  before  the  wind  until  new 
ones  could  be  rove.  The  CastUian  pursued  till  she 

came  nn  rloRC,  when  she  fired  her  lee  g'uns  into,  of 
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lather  over,  the  weather^uarter  of  the  Wasp^  cut* 
ting  her  rigging  slightly.  Repeated  signals  of  dl^ 
tress  having  now  been  made  hy  the  Aoen  (which  had 
lost  10  men  killed  and  32  wounded),  the  Castilian 

tacked  and  stood  for  her,  and  on  closing  found  out 
she  was  sinking.  Hardly  had  her  crew  being  taken 
oul  when  she  went  down. 

Counting  the  Wasfs  complement  as  full  (though 
iL  wab  probably  two  or  three  short),  taking  James* 
statement  of  the  crew  of  the  Avon  as  true,  including 
the  boat  carronades  of  both  vessels,  and  considering 
the  A  vons  stern-chaser  to  have  been  a  sixrpounderi 
we  get  the 

COMPARATIVE  FOKCB. 

Wilibi 

Tom.    No.Gttaii  MMd.   VA.M«a.  LOMb 

509       19       397       160  3 
^fWM^      477       II       980       117  49 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  the  case  of  this  action 
the  odds,  14  to  11,  are  neither  enough  to  account  for 
the  loss  inflicted  being  as  14  to  I,  nor  for  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which,  during  a  night  encounter,  the  Avon 
was  placed  in  a  sinking  condition.  **  The  gallantly 
of  the  Avoiis  officers  and  crew  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  questioned;  but  the  gunnery  of  the  latter  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  not  one  whit  better  than,  to  the 
discfedtt  of  the  British  navy,  had  frequently  before 
been  displayed  in  combats  of  this  kind.  Nor,  judgi* 
iog  from  the  specimen  given  by  the  OiUUkm^  is  it 
nicely  that  she  would  have  performed  any  better."^ 
On  the  other  hand*  CapL  Blakely's  conduct  on  this 

^M-  I  ■ 
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occasion  had  all  the  merit  shown  in  the  prevtous  ac 
tion,  with  the  additional  claim  of  engaging  an 
enemy  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to  belieire 
that  her  consorts  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  steady,  officer-like  way  in  which  the  Avon  was 
destroyed,  and  the  co<^ess  with  which  he  prepared 
to  engage  the  CasiiUam  within  ten  minuses  after  his 
first  antagonist  had  struck,  are  the  best  encomiums 
on  this  officer's  character  and  spirit,  as  well  as  on 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained.'*  * 

The  Wasp  now  cruised  to  the  southward  and 
westward,  taking  and  scuttling  one  or  two  prizes. 
On  Sept.  2 1  St,  lat.  33°  12'  N.,  long^.  14°  56'  W.,  she 
captured  the  brig  Atalanta,  8,  with  19  men,  which 
proved  a  valuable  prize,  and  was  sent  in  with  one 
of  the  midshipmen,  Mr.  Geisinger,  aboard,  as  prize- 
master,  who  reached  Savannah  in  safety  on  Nov. 
4th.  Meanwhile  the  Wasp  kept  on  toward  the 
southeast.  On  Oct.  9th,  in  lat.  18°  55'  N.,  long. 
30**  10'  W.,  she  spoke  and  boarded  the  Swedish  brig 
Adonis^  and  took  out  of  her  Lieut.  McKnight  and 
Mr.  Lyman,  a  master's  mate,  both  late  oC  the  Es9tx^ 
on  their  way  to  England  from  Brazil. 

This  was  the  last  that  was  ever  heaid  of  the  gal- 
lant but  iUpfated  Wasp,  How  she  perished  none 
ever  knew ;  all  that  is  certain  is  that  she  was  never 
seen  again.  She  was  as  good  a  ship,  as  well  nai^ 
nedy  and  as  ably  commanded  as  any  vessel  in  onr 
Httle  navy;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  was  at 
that  time  nay  foreign  sloop  of  war  of  her  sise  and 
strength  that  could  have  stood  against  her  in  fair 
%ht. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Wa^  was  manned  almost 

*Cooper.  ii,S|l. 
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exdttsively  by  Americans.  James  says  they  were 
mostly  Irish ;  the  leasoti  he  gives  for  the  aasertion 
being  that  Capt.  Btakely  spent  the  first  i6  months 
of  his  Hfe  in  Dublin.  Thb  argument  is  quite  on  a 
par  with  another  piece  of  logic  which  I  cannot  resist 
noticing.  The  point  he  wishes  to  prove  is  that 
Americans  are  cowards.  Accordingly,  on  p.  475 : 
**On  her  capstan  the  Constitutim  now  mounted  a 
piece  resembling  7  musket  barrels,  fixed  together 
with  iron  bands.  It  was  discharged  by  one  lock, 
and  eacli  barrel  threw  25  balls.  ♦  ♦  ♦  What 
could  liave  impelled  the  Americans  to  invent  such 
extraordinary  implements  of  war  but  fear,  down- 
right fear?"  Then  a  little  further  on:  "The  men 
were  provided  with  leather  boarding-caps,  fitted  with 
bands  of  iron,  ♦  ♦  ♦  another  strong  symptom 
of  fear!**  Now,  such  a  piece  of  writing  as  this  is 
simply  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind  ;  it  is  not  so 
much  malicious  as  idiotic  T  only  reproduce  It  to 
help  prove  what  I  have  all  along  insisted  on,  that 
any  of  James*  unsupported  statements  about  the 
Americans,  whether  respecting  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  or  the  courage  of  the  crews,  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on ;  on  all  points  connected 
purely  with  the  British  navy,  or  which  can  be 
checked  off  by  ofHcial  documents  or  ships'  logs,  or 
where  there  would  be  no  particular  object  In  falsify- 
ing, James  Is  an  hwaluable  assistant,  from  the  dili. 
gence  and  painstaking  care  he  shows,  and  the  thor« 
oughness  and  minuteness  with  which  he  goes  Into 
details. 

A  falfjiiliided  and  Inteiesting  Eni^lsh  critic,* 
whose  remarin  aie  generally  very  just,  seems  to  me 
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to  have  erred  somewliat  in  oommenting  on  this  lait 
sloop  acdon.  He  says  that  the  At»m  was  first  Cf^ia 
pled  hy  dismantling  shot  from  Hm^^  ^^uns.  No«v 
the  Was^  had  hat  0tu  long  gun  on  the  side  engaged, 
and,  moreover,  began  the  action  with  the  shortest 
and  lightest  of  her  carronades.  Then  he  condnoes 
that  the  Avant  like  the  Peacock,  '*was  hulled  so  low 
that  the  shot-holes  could  not  be  got  at,  and  yielded 
to  this  fatal  circumstance  only/*  It  certainly  cannot 
be  said  when  a  brig-  has  been  dismasted,  has  liad 
a  third  o[  her  crew  jj laced  hors  de  combat^  and  has 
been  rendered  an  unmanageable  hulk,  that  she  yields 
only  because  she  has  received  a  few  shot  below  the 
water-line.  These  shot-holes  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  result,  but  both  the  Peacock  and  the  Avon  would 
have  surrendered  even  if  they  had  remained  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

The  Adams,  28,  had  been  cut  down  to  a  sloop  of 
war  at  Washington,  and  then  lengthened  into  a 
flush-decked,  heavy  cor\'ctte,  mounting  on  each  side 
13  medium  18*8,  or  columbiads,  and  i  long  12,  with 
a  crew  of  220  men»  under  the  command  of  CapL 
Charles  Morris,  late  first  lieut  of  the  CmutUmHon^ 
She  slipped  out  of  the  Potomac  and  past  the  blod^ 
aders  on  Jan.  iSth,  and  cruised  eastward  to  the 
African  coast  and  along  it  from  Cape  Mount  to 
Cape  Palmas,  thence  to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de 
Verd.  She  returned  very  nearly  along  the  Equator, 
thence  going  toward  the  West  Indies.  The  cruise 
was  unlucky,  but  a  few  small  prises,  laden  with  palm- 
oil  and  ivory,  being  made.    In  hazy  weather,  on 

^  **Atttobiugiapl\jr  of  Commodore  Monis,"  AimapoUs, 
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March  25th,  a  large  Ind!aman  (the  Woodbridge)  was 
captured  ;  but  while  taking  possession  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  Capt.  Morris  found  himself  to  lee- 
ward of  25  sail,  two  of  which,  a  two  decker  and  a 
frigate,  were  making  for  him,  and  it  took  him  till  the 
next  day  to  shake  them  off.  He  entered  Savannah 
on  May  1st  and  sailed  again  on  the  8th,  standing  in 
to  the  Gulf  Stream,  between  Makanilla  and  Florida, 
to  look  out  for  the  Jamaica  fleet.  He  found  this 
fleet  on  the  24th,  but  the  discovery  failed  to  do  him 
much  good,  as  the  ships  were  under  the  convoy  of  a 
74,  two  frigates,  and  three  brigs.  The  Adawts  hov- 
ered on  their  skirts  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  notll> 
ii^  could  be  done  with  them,  for  the  merchant-men 
sailed  in  the  closest  possible  order  and  the  six  war 
vessels  exercised  the  greatest  vigilance.  So  the 
corvette  passed  northward  to  the  Newfoundland 
Bftnks,  where  she  met  with  nothing  but  fogs  and 
floating  ice,  and  then  turned  her  prow  toward  Ir^ 
land.  On  July  4th  she  made  out  and  chased  two 
sail,  who  escaped  into  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
After  this  the  Admns,  heartily  tired  of  fogs  and 
cold,  stood  to  the  southward  and  made  a  few 
prizes;  then,  in  lat  44**  N.,  long.  10*  W.,  on  July 
15th,  she  stumbled  across  the  iS<{K>under  36-gun 
frigate  Ti^iSf  Capt.  Henderson.  The  frigate  was 
to  leeward,  and  a  hard  chase  ensued.  It  was  only 
by  dint  of  cutting  away  her  anchors  and  throwing 
overboard  some  of  her  guns  that  the  Adams  held 
her  own  till  sunset,  when  it  fell  calm.  Capt  Morris 
and  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  had  been 
the  first  and  second  lieutenants  of  Old  Ironsides  in 
Hull's  famous  cruise,  and  they  proved  that  they  liad 
not  forgotten  their  early  experience,  for  they  got 
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out  the  boats  to  tow,  and  employed  their  time  aa 
well  that  fay  sunrise  the  frigate  was  two  leagues 
astern.  After  i8  hours'  more  chase  the  Adam 
dropped  her.  But  in  a  day  or  two  she  ran  across  a 
couple  more,  one  of  which,  an  old  bluff-bows,  was 
soon  thrown  out ;  but  the  other  was  vcrv  fast,  and 
kept  close  on  the  corvette's  heels.  As  bcftjre.  the 
frigate  was  to  leeward.  The  Adams  had  been  built 
by  contract ;  one  side  was  let  to  a  sub-contractor  of 
economical  instincts,  and  accordingly  turned  out 
rather  shorter  than  the  other;  the  result  was,  the 
ship  sailed  a  good  deal  faster  on  one  tack  than  on 
the  other.  Ii^  this  chase  she  finally  got  on  her  good 
tack  in  the  night,  and  so  escaped.'  Capt.  Morris 
now  turned  homeward.  During"  his  two  cruises  he 
had  made  but  lo  prizes  (manned  by  i6i  nnen),  none 
of  very  great  value.  His  luck  grew  worse  and 
worse.  The  continual  cold  and  damp  produced 
scurvy,  and  soon  half  of  his  crew  were  prostrated  by 
the  disease ;  and  the  weather  kept  on  foggy  as  ever. 
Off  the  Maine  coast  a  brig-sloop  (the  Rifleman,  Capt» 
Pearce)  was  discovered  and  chased,  but  it  escaped 
In  the  thidi;  weather.  The  fog  grew  heavier,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  Axxg,  17th  the  il^na;  struck 
land — literally  struck  it,  too,  for  she  grounded  on 
the  Isle  of  Haute,  and  had  to  throw  over  provisions, 
spare  spars,  etc.,  before  she  could  be  got  off.  Then 
she  entered  the  Penobscot,  and  sailed  27  miles  up  It 
to  Hampden,  The  Riflmam  meanwhile  conveyed 
intelligence  of  her  whereabouts  to  a  British  fleet, 
consisting  of  two  fine-of*battle  ships,  three  frigates, 
three  sloops,  and  ten  troop  transports,  under  the 

'  This  statement  is  somewhat  traditional ;  I  have  also  seen  it  mada 
abont  the  John  Adams.  But  some  old  officers  b«vft  told  SM  poriUw|f 
tbftt  it  ooraned  to  Uie  Adamt  on  this  ooiat. 
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joint  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Grifttth  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sherbi  ooke.' 

This  expedition  accord in;j;1y  went  into  the  Penob- 
scot and  anchored  off  Castine.  Criptain  Morris 
made  every  preparation  he  could  to  defend  his  ship, 
but  his  means  were  veryHmited;  seventy  of  his  men 
were  dead  or  disabled  by  the  scurvy  ;  tiie  remainder, 
many  of  them  also  diseased,  were  mustered  out,  to 
the  number  of  130  officers  nncl  seamen  (without 
muskets)  and  20  marines.  He  was  joined,  however, 
by  30  regulars,  and  later  by  over  ^00  militia  armed 
with  squirrel  guns,  ducking-  and  fowling-pieces,  etc., 
—in  all  between  500  and  550  men,*  only  180  of 
whom,  with  50  muskets  among  them,  could  be  de- 
pended upon.  On  Sept.  3d  the  British  advanced 
by  land  and  water,  the  land-force  being  under  the 
direction  oC  Lieutenant-Colonel  John,  and  consisting 
of  600  troops,  80  marines,  and  80  seamen.*  The 
flotilla  was  composed  of  bai^ges,  launches,  and  rock- 
et<boats,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bany  of 
the  Dn^Mf  74.  In  all  there  were  over  1,500  men. 
The  seamen  of  the  Adams,  from  the  wharf,  opened 
fire  on  the  flotilla,  which  returned  it  with  rockets  and 
carronades ;  but  the  advance  was  checked.  Meanwhile 
the  British  land-forces  attacked  the  militia,  who 
acted  up  to  the  traditional  militia  standard,  and  re- 
treated with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  celerity, 
omitting  the  empty  formality  of  firing*    This  left 

'James,  vi,  479.        *  ''Autobiography  of  Commodore  Morm," 

*  fftmes,  vi.  481.   WlMiwver  militic  aie  concerned  James  bat  not 

mucn  fear  of  official  documents  and  lets  his  imngination  run  riot ; 
he  berc  savs  the  AiDerican»  had  i  ,400  men,  which  is  a»  accunUe  as  be 
genmSfy  b  te  writing  abonl  thn  <ipcdes  of  force.  Hi*  aim  bebi^to 
overestimate  the  number  of  the  Americans  in  the  various  engage- 
ments, he  always  sopplies  militia  ad  MMum,  to  make  up  any  possible 
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Captain  Morris  surrounded  by  eight  times  his  num 
ber,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  set  fire  to  the 
corvette  and  retreat.  The  seamen,  marines,  and 
regulars  behaved  well,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
molest  them.  None  of  Captain  Morris'  men  were 
hit ;  his  loss  was  confined  to  one  sailor  and  one  ma- 
rine who  were  too  much  weakened  by  scurvy  to  re- 
treat with  the  others,  who  marched  to  Portland,  200 
miles  off.  The  British  lost  ten  men  killed  or 
wounded. 

On  Sept.  9th  Gunboats  No.  160  and  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pendleton,  captured  off 
Sapoleo  Bar,  Ga.,  the  British  privateer  Fortune  0/ 
War,  armed  with  two  heavy  pivot  guns,  and  35  mem 
She  made  a  brief  resistance,  lofiing  two  of  her  men.' 

On  Sept.  15th  the  British  2ogun  shtp^sloops 
Hermes  and  Carrotiy  and  i8-gun  brig«loops  Sefkie 
and  CkUdersy  and  a  force  of  200  men  on  shore,*  a^ 
tacked  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  Point,  but  were  re^ 
pulsed  without  being  able  to  do  any  damage  what- 
ever to  the  Americans.  The  Hermes  was  sunk  and 
the  assailants  lost  about  80  men. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  while  the  privateer* 
schooner  General  Armstrong,  of  Mew  Yoik,  Captain 
Samuel  C.  Reid,  of  one  long  34,  eig^t  long  9*8,  and 
90  men,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Fayal,  a 
British  squadron,  composed  of  the  IHantagenet,  74, 
Captain  Robert  Floyd,  Rota,  38,  Captain  PhUip 
Somerville,  and  CaimaHon,  18,  Captain  George  Ben- 
tham,  hove  in  sight."    One  or  more  boats  were 

'  Letter  from  Commodore  H.  £.  OuapbeU,  St.  Mary's,  Sept.  la, 
18x4. 
*  Jame*,  vi,  $t7* 

'  Le  tter  of  Captain  S.  C.  Reic!.  Oct.  7,  ttt4;  Mdof  Jobn  B.  Dtb- 
ney,  Consul  at  Fayal,  Oct.  5.  iSi4> 
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sent  in  by  the  British,  to  reconnoitre  the  schooner, 
as  they  asserted,  or,  according  to  the  American  ac- 
counts, to  carry  her  by  a  coup  de  main.  At  any 
rate,  after  repeatedly  warning  them  off,  the  priva- 
teer fired  into  them,  and  they  withdrew.  Captain 
Reid  then  anchored,  with  springs  on  his  cables, 
nearer  shore,  to  await  the  expected  attack,  which 
was  not  long  deferred.  At  8  P.  M.  four  boats  fruni 
the  Platitagenet  and  tliree  from  the  Rota^  contain- 
ing in  all  i8o  men,'  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  William  Mntterface,  first  of  the  Kofa, 
pulled  in  toward  the  road,  while  the  Carnatton 
accompanied  them  to  attack  the  schooner  if  she 
got  under  way.  The  boats  pulled  in  under  cover 
of  a  small  reef  of  rocks,  where  they  lay  for  some 
time,  aod  about  midnight  made  the  attack.  The 
Americans  opened  with  the  pivot  gun,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  with  their  long  while  the 
boats  replied  with  their  carronades,  and,  pulling 
spiritedly  on  amidst  a  terrific  lire  of  musketry  from 
bK>th  sides^  laid  the  schooner  aboard  on  her  bow 
and  starboard  quarter.  The  struggle  was  savage 
enough,  the  British  hacking  at  the  nettings  and  tty* 
ing  to  clamber  up  on  deck,  while  the  Americans 
fired  their  muskets  and  pistols  in  the  faces  of  their 
assailants  and  thrust  the  foremost  through  with 
their  long  pikes.  The  boats  on  the  quarter  were 
driven  off ;  but  on  the  forecastle  all  three  of  the 
American  lieutenants  were  killed  or  disabled,  and 
the  men  were  giving  back  when  Captain  Reid  led 
all  the  after-^ivision  up  and  drove  the  British  back 
into  their  boats.   This  put  an  end  to  the  assault. 

'James,  vi,  509:  Both  American  accounts  say  12  boats,  with  400 
men,  and  give  the  BriUd&  lorn  m  asa  According  to  mf  mml  nle»  I 
ttkt  eadi  «id«'«  itatemcBt  of  its  ova  foice  And  ket 
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Two  boats  were  sunk,  most  ol  the  wounded  being 
saved  as  the  shore  was  so  near ;  two  others  were 
captured,  and  but  three  of  the  scattered  flotilla  re- 
turned to  the  ships.  Of  the  Americans,  2  were 
killed,  including  the  second  lieutenant,  Alexander 
O.  Williams,  and  7  were  wounded,  including  the 
first  and  third  lieutenants,  Frederick  A.  Worth  and 
Robert  Johnson.  Of  the  British,  34  were  killed  and 
86  were  wounded ;  among  the  former  being  the 
Ratds  first  and  third  lieutenants,  William  Matter- 
face  aad  Charles  R.  Norman,  and  among  the  latter 
her  second  lieutenant  and  first  lieutenant  of  marines, 
Richard  Rawle  and  Thomas  Park.  The  schooner's 
long  24  had  been  knocked  ofiE  its  carriage  by  a  car* 
remade  shot,  but  it  was  replaced  and  the  deck 
cleared  for  another  action*  Next  day  the  C«rN«* 
tion  came  in  to  destroy  the  privateer,  but  was 
driven  off  by  the  judicious  use  the  latter  made  of 
lier  Long  Tom."  But  affairs  being  now  hopdess, 
the  Gtmral  Armstratig^inA  scuttled  and  burned,  and 
the  Americans  retreated  to  the  land.  The  British 
squadron  was  bound  for  New  Orleans,  and  on  a& 
count  of  the  delay  and  loss  that  it  suffered,  it  was 
late  in  aniving,  so  that  this  action  may  be  said  to 
have  helped  in  saving  the  Crescent  Oty.  Few 
r^hur  commanders  could  have  done  as  well  as 
Captain  Reid. 

On  October  6th,  while  Gun-boat  No.  t6o  was 
convoying  some  coasters  from  Savannah,  it  was  car* 
ried  by  a  British  tender  and  nine  boats.*  The  gun« 
vessel  was  lying  at  anchor  about  eight  leagues  from 
St.  Mary's,  and  the  boats  approached  with  muftled 
oars  early  in  the  morning.   They  were  not  discov* 

*  LetUt  liom  CoMWMidinr  H.  C.  Umph^ll,  Oct  is,  1>14» 
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ercd  till  nearly  aboard,  but  the  defence  though 
short  was  spirited,  the  British  losing  about  20  rnen. 
Of  the  gun-boat's  30  men  but  16  were  fit  for  action; 
those,  under  Sailing-master  Thomas  Paine,  behaved 
well.  Mr.  Paine,  especially,  fought  with  the  great- 
est gallantry  ;  his  thigh  was  broken  by  a  grape-shot 
at  the  very  beginning,  but  he  hobbled  up  on  his 
other  leg  to  resist  the  boarders,  fightingr  till  he  was 
thrust  through  by  a  pike  and  had  received  two 
sabre  cuts.  Any  one  of  his  wounds  would  have 
been  enough  to  put  an  ordioaiy  man  hors  de 
combat. 

On  October  nth,  another  desperate  privateer 
battle  took  place.  The  brigantine  PrinU'CU^tuf' 
skately  Captain  Ordronaux,  of  New  York,  was  a  su- 
perbly built  vessel  of  310  tons^  mounting  17  guns, 
and  original^  possessing  a  crew  of  150  men.'  She 
had  made  a  very  successful  craiae»  having  on  board 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $500,000^  but  had  manned 
and  sent  in  so  many  prizes  that  only  40  of  her  crew 
were  left  on  boardt  while  57  prisoners  were  confined 
Ui  the  hold.  One  of  her  prizes  was  in  company, 
but  had  drifted  off  to  such  a  distance  that  she  was 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  fight*  At  mid-day,  on 
the  nth  of  October,  while  off  Nantucket,  the 
British  frigate  £jM^fSif(m,  40,  Captain  Henry  Hope^ 
discovered  the  privateer  and  made  sail  in  diaae* 
At  8.30  P.  U.,  a  calm  having  come  on,  the  frigate 
despatched  5  boats,  containing  in  men,*  under  the 

*  **  Histoxy  ol  Amgrican  Frivateen,"  by  (ieozge  CoggesliaUf  p.  141, 
Jfcif  Yoik,  iSjeb 

•lMM«,fi9bSS7. 

•  According  to  Captain  Ordronanx  ;  Jjime*  does  not  give  the  num- 
ber, but  say&  S8  were  kiiled,  37  wounded,  and  the  crew  of  the  launch 
cntued.   Ten  o£  the  latter  were  wnroonded,  and  18  wounded  I 

H  h»  inclBdad  tlmt  litt  MMng  hit  **3| ' 
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command  of  the  first  lieutenant,  Abel  Hawkins,  to 
take  the  brigantine  ;  while  the  latter  triced  up  the 
boarding  nettings,  loaded  the  guns  with  grape  and 
bullets,  and  prepared  herself  in  every  way  for  the 
coming  encounter.  She  opened  fire  on  the  boats  as 
they  drew  near,  but  they  were  soon  alongside,  and 
a  most  desperate  engagement  ensued.  Some  of  the 
British  actually  cut  through  the  nettings  and 
reached  the  deck,  but  were  killed  by  the  privateers- 
men  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  boat  was  sunk, 
three  others  drifted  off,  and  the  launch,  which  was 
under  the  brigantine's  stern,  was  taken  possession  of. 
The  slaughter  had  been  frightful,  considering  the 
number  of  the  combatants.  The  victorious  priva- 
teeismen  had  lost  7  killed,  15  badly  and  9  slightly 
woundedt  leaving  but  9  untouched  I  Of  the  £fufym' 
itds  men,  James  says  28,  including  the  first  lieuten- 
ant and  a  midshipman,  were  killed,  and  37,  including 
the  second  lieutenant  and  a  master's  mate,  wounded; 
^besides  which  the  hunch  was  captured  and  the 
crew  made  prisoners. I  do  not  know  if  this  means 
37  wounded,  besides  the  wounded  in  the  launch,  or 
not'  \  of  the  prisoners  captured  18  were  wounded 
and  10  unhurt,  so  the  loss  was  either  a8  killed,  SS 
wounded,  and  to  unhurt  prisoners;  or  else  28 
killed,  37  wounded,  and  10  prisoners;  but  whether 
the  total  was  95  or  7$  does  not  much  matter.  It 
was  a  most  despente  conflict,  and,  remembering 
how  short4ianded  the  brigaatiQe  was,  it  reflected 
the  highest  honor  on  the  American  captain  and  his 
crew* 

After  their  repulse  before  Baltimore  the  British 

*  I  think  Jameft  does  not  include  the  wounded  in  the  launch,  as  he 
WK/t  a8  wounded  wen  sent  aboard  the  Saturn  /  ftto  cosM  kodl^ 
fern  iacl«4«d  lbs  ttM  who  hsd  bacn  ofCand. 
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concentrated  their  forces  for  an  attack  upon  New 
Orleans.  According^ly  a  great  fleet  of  line-of-battle 
ships,  frigates,  and  smaller  vessels,  under  Vice-Ad- 
miral  Cochrane,  convoying  a  still  larger  number  of 
store-ships  and  transports,  containing  the  army  of 
General  Packenham,  appeared  off  the  Chaiuieleur 
Islands  on  Dec.  8th.  The  American  navy  in  these 
parts  consisted  of  the  ship  Louisiana  and  schooner 
CarcHna  in  the  Mississippi  river*  and  in  the  shallow 
bayous  a  few  gun-boats,  of  course  without  quarters, 
low  in  the  water,  and  perfectly  easy  of  entrance. 
There  were  also  a  few  tenders  and  small  boats.  The 
British  frigates  and  sloops  andiored  off  the  broad, 
shallow  inlet  called  Lake  Bofgne  on  the  12th ;  on 
this  inlet  there  were  5  gun4xiatB  and  a  small  ten- 
dcrsi  under  the  command  of  LieuL  Thomaa  Catesby 
Jooes^  It  was  impossible  for  the  British  to  trans- 
port their  troops  across  Lake  Bofgne,  as  contem^ 
plated,  until  this  flotilla  was  destroyed.  Accord- 
sng^i  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  42  launches,  armed 
with  34>  ift^  and  i3-pounder  carronades*  and  3  un» 
anned  gig8>  carrying  980  seamen  and  marines,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Capt.  Lodcyer,*  pushed  off  from 
the  Arwtide,  38,  in  three  dividons ;  the  first  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Lockyer,  the  second  under 
Capt  Montresor,  and  the  third  under  Capt  Rob- 
erts.* Lieut.  Jones  was  at  anchor  with  his  boats  at 
the  Malheureux  Islands,  when  he  discovered,  on  the 
13th,  the  British  flotilla  advancing  toward  Port 
Christian.  He  at  once  despatched  the  SLu/iorse 
of  one  6-pounder  and  14  men,  under  Sailing- 
master  William  Johnston,  to  destroy  the  stores  at 
Bay  St.  Louis.   She  moored  herself  under  the  bank, 

'  James,  vi,  521. 

*  LttUr  of  CapC  Lockyer  to  Vice- Admiral  Cochrane,  Dec  x8, 18x4. 
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where  she  was  assisted  by  two  d^pounden.  There 
the  British  attadxd  her  with  seven  of  tiieir  smaller 
boat%  which  were  repitlnd  after  sustainh^  for 
neaxfy  half  an  hour  a  very  deatniotive  fire.*  How- 
ever, Mr»  Johiutofi  had  to  bum  his  boat  to  prevent  it 
from  bemg  taken  by  a  laiger  fofce.  Meamriiile 
Lieut.  Jones  got  under  way  with  the  five  guo^reasel^ 
trying  to  readi  Les  Petites  CoquiUes,  near  a  small 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek.  But  as  the  wind  was 
light  and  bafflmgy  and  tbe  current  very  strongs  the 
effort  was  given  up,  and  the  vessels  came  to  andior 
off  Malheureux  Island  passage  at  i  A.K.  on  the 
14th.'  The  other  tender,  the  Alligator,  Sailing, 
master  Sheppard,  of  one  4-pounder  and  8  men,  was 
discovered  next  morning  trying  to  get  to  her  con- 
sorts, and  taken  with  a  rush  by  Capt.  Roberts  and 
his  division.  At  daybreak  Lieut.  Jones  saw  the 
British  boats  about  nine  miles  to  the  eastward,  and 
moored  his  5-gun  vessel  abreast  in  the  channel,  with 
their  boarding  nettings  triced  up,  and  every  thing 
in  readiness ;  but  the  force  of  the  current  drifted  two 
of  them,  Nos.  156  and  163,  a  hundred  yards  down 
the  pass  and  out  of  h'ne.  No.  156  being  the  head- 
most of  all.  Their  exact  force  was  as  follows  :  No. 
156,  Lieut.  Jones,  41  men  and  5  guns(i  long  24  and 
4  I2-pound  carronades)  ;  No.  163,  Sailing-master 
Geo.  Ulrick,  21  men,  3  guns  (i  long  24  and  2  12- 
pound  canronades) ;  No.  162,  Lieut.  Robert  Speddes 
35  men,  5  guns  (i  long  24  and  4  light  sixes) ;  No.  5, 
Sailing-maater  John  D.  Ferris,  36  men,  5  gons  (i 
long  24,  4  13-pound  carronades);  No.  33,  Lieut. 
Isaac  McKeever,  39  men  and  S  g^^^  (i  long  33  and 
4  light  sixes).  There  were  thus,  in  all,  182  men  and 

'Ofidal  kttar  of  Uc«t.  Joa«t,  Maidi  is,  iSzg. 
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a  broadside  of  14  guns,  throwing  21Z  pounds  of 
shot  The  British  forces  amounted,  as  I  have  said, 
to  980  men,  and  (supposing  fhey  had  equal  num- 
bers of  24%  iZ%  and  la's,)  the  flotilla  threw 
seven  bundled  and  fifty-eight  pounds  of  shot  The 
odds  of  course  were  not  as  much  against  the  Amer* 
leans  as  these  figures  would  make  them,  for  they 
were  stationary,  had  some  loi^,  heavy  guns  and 
boarding  nettings ;  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  tiiat 
two  of  their  vessels  had  drifted  out  of  line  was  a 
very  serious  misfortune.  At  any  rate,  the  odds 
were  great  enough,  considering  that  he  had  British 
sailors  to  deal  with,  to  make  it  any  thing  but  a  cheer- 
ful look-out  for  Lieut.  Jones  ;  but  nowise  daunted 
by  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  defeat  the  Ameri- 
can officers  and  seamen  prepared  very  coolly  for  the 
fight.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  simply  to  run  the  boats  on  shore  would  have 
permitted  the  men  to  escape,  if  they  had  chosen  to 
do  so. 

Captain  Lockyer  acted  as  coolly  as  his  antagonist. 
When  he  had  reached  a  point  jii5?t  out  of  gun-shot, 
he  brought  the  boats  to  a  grapnel,  to  let  the  sailors 
eat  breakfast  and  get  a  little  rest  after  the  fatigue 
of  their  long  row.  When  his  men  were  rested  and 
in  good  trim  he  formed  the  boats  in  open  order, 
and  they  pulled  gallantly  on  against  the  strong  car* 
rent.  At  10.50  the  Americans  opened  fire  from 
their  long  guns,  and  in  about  15  minutes  the  can- 
nonade became  general  on  both  sides.  At  n.^o' 
Giptain  Lockyer's  baige  was  laid  alongside  No.  1 56, 
and  a  very  obstinate  struggle  ensued,  *'in  which 
the  greater  fMUt  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
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tMuge  were  kiUed  or  wounded,**  *  including  among 
the  latter  the  gaDant  captain  htmaelf,  severely^  and 
his  equalty  gallant  firrt  lieutetiattt,  Mr«  Pratt,  of  the 
Slnnlffrfr  f r^te^  mortally.  At  the  same  time  Lieut. 
Tatnall  (of  the  Tammmi)  also  laid  his  haige  aboard 
the  gun-boat,  only  to  have  it  sunk ;  another  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  the  assailants  were  for  the 
moment  repulsed.  But  at  tiib  time  Lieut  Jones^ 
who  had  shown  as  much  personal  bravery  during 
the  assault,  as  forethought  in  preparing^  for  it,  re- 
ceived a  dangerous  and  disabling  wound,  while 
many  of  his  men  received  the  same  fate  ;  tlic  board- 
ing nettings,  too,  had  all  been  cut  or  shot  away. 
Several  more  barg:es  at  once  assailed  the  boats, 
the  command  of  which  had  devolved  on  a  young 
midshipman,  Mr.  Geori^e  Parker  ;  the  latter,  fighting 
as  bravely  as  his  commander,  was  like  him  severely 
wounded,  whereupon  the  boat  was  carried  at  l2.tO. 
Its  guns  were  turned  on  No.  163,  and  this,  the 
smallest  of  the  gun-boats,  was  soon  taken  ;  then  the 
British  dashed  at  No.  T62  and  carried  it,  after  a 
very  gallant  defence,  in  which  Lieut.  Speddes  was 
badly  wounded.  No.  5  had  her  long  24  dis- 
mounted by  the  recoil,  and  was  next  carried;  finally. 
No.  23,  being  left  entirely  alone,  hauled  down  her 
flag  at  12.30.*  The  Americans  had  lost  6  killed 
and  35  wounded ;  the  British  17  killed  and  77  (many 
mortally)  wounded.  The  greater  part  of  the  loss 
on  botii  sides  occurred  in  boaiding  No.  is6,  and 
also  the  next  two  gun4ioats. 

I  have  in  this  case,  as  usual,  taken  each  com- 
maader^s  account  of  his  own  force  and  loss.  Lieut. 
Jones  states  the  British  force  to  have  been  i^ooa 

*  Captain  Lockjtft  letter. 
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which  tallies  til  most  exactly  with  their  own  ac- 
count ;  but  believes  that  they  lost  300  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Captain  Lockyer,  on  the  other 
hand»  gives  the  Americans  225  men  and  three  ad- 
ditional li<;ht  <^uns.  But  on  the  main  points  the 
two  accounts  agree  perfectly.  The  victors  cer- 
tainly deserve  great  credit  for  the  perseverance, 
c^allantry,  and  dash  they  displayed  ;  but  stiii  more 
belongs  to  the  vanquished  for  the  coo!  skill  and 
obstinate  courage  with  which  they  fought,  al- 
though with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  defeat  b^ 
fore  them, — which  is  always  the  severest  test  of 
bnveiy.  No  comment  is  needed  to  prove  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  resistance.  Even  James  says 
that  the  Americans  made  an  obstinate  stru^le^ 
that  Lieut.  Jonc^  displayed  great  personal  bravety^ 
and  that  the  British  loss  was  veiy  seveie. 

On  the  night  of  Dec.  23d  Gen*  Jackson  beat  up 
the  quarters  of  the  British  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  the  MisstssippL  The  attack  was  opened  by  Capt. 
*  Patterson  in  the  schooner  Carolimh  14;  she  was 
manned  by  70  meut  and  mounted  on  each  skle  six 
island  carronades  and  one  long  i2.  Dropping 
down  the  stream  unobserved,  till  opposite  the  biv* 
ouac  of  the  troops  and  so  close  to  the  shore  that 
his  first  command  to  fire  was  plainly  heard  by  the 
foe,  Patterson  opened  a  slaughtering  cannonade  on 
the  flank  of  the  British,  and  kept  it  up  without 
suffering  any  loss  in  return,  as  long  as  the  attack 
lasted.  But  on  the  37th  the  British  had  their  re- 
venge, attacking  the  little  schooner  as  she  lay  at 
anchor,  unable  to  ascend  the  current  on  account  of 
the  rapid  current  and  a  strong  head-wind.  The  as» 
sailants  had  a  battery  of  5  guns,  throwing  hot  shot 
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and  shell,  while  the  only  gun  of  the  schooner's  that 
would  reach  was  the  long  12.  After  half  an  hoards 
fighting  the  schooner  was  set  on  fire  and  blown  up ; 
the  crew  escaped  to  the  shore  with  the  loss  of  7  men 
killed  and  wounded*  The  only  remaining  vessel* 
exclusive  of  some  small,  unarmed  row-boats,  was  the 
LatUsiatuit  1&,  carrying  on  each  side  e^ht  long  24's. 
She  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  battle  of  the  28tb, 
throwing  during  the  course  of  the  cannonade  over 
Boo  shot,  and  suffering  very  little  in  return.'  Alter* 
ward  the  American  seamen  and  marines  played  a 
most  gaUant  part  in  all  the  engagements  on  shoie; 
they  made  veiy  efficient  artiUerista. 

SUMMARY. 
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The  first  5  small  veaads  that  are  bracketed  were 
to  cruise  under  Commodofe  Porter;  the  next  4 
under  Gminiodore  Perry ;  hut  the  news  of  peace 
arrhred  before  either  squadron  put  to  sea.  Some  of 
the  vessds  under  this  catalogue  were  really  almost 
ready  for  sea  at  the  end  of  1813 ;  and  some  that  I 
have  included  in  the  catalogue  of  181 5  were  almost 
completely  fitted  at  the  end  of  18 14, — but  this  ar- 
rangement is  practically  the  best. 


UST  OF  VESSSLS  LOST  TO  THE  BRITISH. 


I.    OIST&OYXD  BY  BftlTISU  AJtMUS. 


1,508 

Adtmt, 

760 

Argus, 

509 

830 

3i007 

5'  )    Destroyed  to  prevent 
s8  >  them  falling  intohands 
S9  )  of  enemy. 
14    Destroyed  by  battery. 

116 


Si  eARinBD,  nc,  n  nmsB  matt  on  ocbaMi 


Name.  Tons. 

£ssex^  860 
Frolic,  509 
Rattlcsnaiu,  258 
Syren,  350 


Guns. 

46  Captured  by  frigate  and  corvette. 

"      by  frigate  and  schooner. 
16         **      by  frigate. 
16        **      by  seventy-lour. 


1,877 

Total*  4,884  tons.     sx6  guns. 


There  were  also  a  good  many  gun4KMits,  which  I 
do  not  count,  because,  as  already  said,  they  were 
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often  not  as  large  as  the  barges  that  were  sunk  and 
taken  in  attacking  them,  as  at  Ctaney  Island,  etc. 

LIST  OF  VESSELS  TAKEN  FROM  BRITISH. 


Name. 

Gnat. 

Ballahou^ 

S6 

4 

Landrail^ 

76 

4 

2,     CAPTUKED,  STC., 

BY  AMSUCAN  NAVY  ON  OCBAN. 

Name. 

Tom. 

Osna. 

477 

iS  captafed  by  sloop  Peaeoek^ 

Avoriy 

477 

so  sank            "  ff'o^. 

Rcindter^ 

477 

300 

14  captured  by  fcigiUe; 

3.  SVNK 

IN  ATTACKUfO  FOaT. 

500 

99 

M93 

toi 

Taking  into  account  the  losses  on  the  lakes,  theie 
was  not  veiy  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  dam- 
age  done  to  each  combatant  by  the  other;  but  both 
as  regards  the  material  results  and  the  moral  effects, 
the  balance  inclined  largely  to  the  Americans.  The 
chief  damage  done  to  our  navy  was  by  the  British 
land-fofces,  and  consisted  mainly  in  forcing  us  to 
bum  an  unfinished  frigate  and  sloop.  On  the  ocean 
our  three  sloops  were  captured  in  each  case  by  an 
overwhelmtng  force,  against  which  no  resistance 
could  be  made,  and  the  same  was  tnte  of  the  capt> 
ured  British  sdiooner.  The  E$ux  certainly  gained 
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as  much  honor  as  her  opponents.  There  were  but 
three  single  ship  actions,  in  all  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  so  superior  in  force  as  to  give  them  a 
very  great  advantage  ;  nevertheless,  in  two  of  them 
the  victory  was  won  with  such  perfect  impunity  and 
the  difference  in  the  loss  and  damage  inflicted  was 
80  very  great,  that  I  doubt  if  the  result  would  have 
been  affected  if  the  odds  had  been  reversed.  In  the 
other  case,  that  of  the  Reindeer^  the  defeated  party 
fought  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage,  and  yet  came 
out  of  the  conflict  with  full  as  much  honor  as  the 
victor.  No  man  with  a  particle  of  generosity  in  his 
nature  can  help  feeling  the  most  honest  admiration 
for  the  unflinching  courage  and  cool  skill  displayed 
by  Capt.  Manners  and  his  crew.  It  is  Worthy  of  no. 
tice  (remembering  the  sneers  of  so  many  of  the 
Britidi  authors  at  the  "  waiy  circumspection  '*  of  the 
Americans)  that  Capt.  Manners,  who  has  left  a  more 
honorable  name  than  any  other  British  commander 
of  the  war,  excepting  Capt.  Broke,  behaved  with 
the  greatest  caution  as  long  as  it  would  serve  his 
purpose,  while  he  showed  the  most  splendid  per- 
sonal courage  afterward.  It  is  this  combination  of 
courage  and  skill  that  made  him  so  dangerous  an 
antagonist ;  it  showed  that  the  traditional  British 
bravery  was  not  impaired  by  refusing  to  adhere  to 
the  traditional  British  tactics  of  rusliing  into  a  fight  ' 
'*  bull-headed."  Needless  exposure  to  danger  de- 
notes not  so  much  pluck  as  stupidity.  Capt.  Man- 
ners had  no  intention  of  giving  his  adversary  any 
advantage  he  could  prevent.  No  one  can  help 
feeling  regret  that  he  was  killed ;  but  if  he  was  to 
fall,  what  more  glorious  death  could  he  meet?  It 
must  be  remembered  that  while  paying  all  homa|^ 
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to  Capt  BCanoers,  Capt  Blakdydid  equally  wdL  It 
was  a  case  where  the  victory  between  two  comba^ 
tants,  equal  in  coiuage  and  skill,  was  decided  by  s» 
perior  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men. 


Wune  of  8hl{».  Jf  wabar  at  priict. 

PresicUni  3 

Qmstituium  6 

Adams  10 

FraUe  • 

Wa^  15 

Peoinck  15 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


1814. 

ON  THE  LAKB& 

OtmOMMRtoMlftMlOMttllUHHdMlllg  merely— Rltw—  Wttcia  cf  Ikt 
conmandem,  T«n{iBK  on  timidity— Yeo  takes  Oswego,  and  blockades Sadcett't 
Harbor— BritUi  gna-boats  captondr— ChaMacy  bloekadai  Kincaton— Bu>» 
Captain  Stadair'a  uiiauuitMfri  i^»dlUaa»J>«ang  and  tncwaarful  cuttiii^-^ 

ONTARIO. 

THE  winter  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  pre- 
paring more  formidable  fleets  for  the  ensuing 
summer.  All  the  American  schooners  had  proved 
themselves  so  unfit  for  service  that  they  were  con. 
verted  into  transports,  except  the  Sylph,  which  was 
brig-riy;ged  and  armed  like  the  Oneida.  Sackett's 
Harbor  possessed  but  slight  fortifications,  and  tiie 
Americans  were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert, 
through  fear  lest  the  British  should  cross  over. 
Commodore  Chauncy  and  Mr.  Eckford  were  as  un- 
remitting in  their  exertions  as  ever.  In  February 
two  22^un  brigs,  the  Jefftrson  and  Jones,  and  one 
large  frigate  of  50  guns,  the  Suptnor,  were  laid  • 
afterward  a  descrtLT  brouf^ht  in  news  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  one  of  the  new  British  frigates,  and 
the  Superior  was  enlarged  to  permit  her  carrying  62 
guns.  The  Jefferson  was  launched  on  April  7th»  the 
Jones  on  the  loth  ;  and  the  Superior  on  May  2d, — 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  blow  her 
up  having  been  foiled  a  lew  days  before.  Another 
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frigate,  the  Mo/iawk,42,wa^  at  once  begun.  NeftfiCf 
guns  nor  men  for  the  first  three  ships  had  as  yet 
arrived,  but  they  soon  began  to  come  in,  as  the 
roads  got  better  and  the  streams  opened.  Chauncy 
and  Eckford,  besides  building  ships  that  were 
literally  laid  down  in  the  forest,  and  seeing  that  they 
were  armed  with  hcnvy  guns,  which,  ns  well  as  all 
their  stores,  liad  to  be  carried  overland  hundreds  of 
miles  through  the  wilderness,  were  obliged  to  settle 
quarrels  that  occurred  among  the  men,  the  most 
serious  being  one  that  arose  from  a  sentiners  acci- 
dentally killing  a  shipwright,  whose  companions  in- 
stantly struck  work  in  a  body.  What  was  more 
serious,  they  had  to  contend  with  such  constant 
and  virulent  sickness  that  it  almost  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  plague.  During  the  winter  it  was 
seldom  that  two  thirds  of  the  force  were  lit  for  duty» 
and  nearly  a  si3cth  of  the  whole  number  of  men  In 
the  port  died  before  navigation  opened.' 

Meanwhile  Yeo  had  been  nearly  as  active  at 
Kingston,  laying  down  two  frigates  and  a  huge  Une- 
of-battle  ship,  but  his  shipwrights  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  the  latter  ready  much  before  navigation 
dosed.  The  JVitteg  Rggtnt^  S^*  Mnefss  Ckar^ 
ktte,  42,  were  launched  on  April  15th.  I  shall  an- 
tlcipate  somewhat  by  giving  tabular  lists  of  the 
comparative  forces,  after  the  two  British  frigates, 
the  two  American  frigates,  and  the  two  American 
brigs  had  all  been  equipped  and  manned.  Commo* 
dore  Yeo's  original  six  cruisers  had  been  all 
named,  some  of  them  re-armed,  and  both  the 
schooners  changed  into  brigs.    The  Wolfe,  Royal 

'  Cooper  m*rtifffiff  thftt  in  five  monthj  the  Mtuium  buried  a  fifth 
of  her  CTCW* 
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Gwrgft  MehdUi^  Maimt  Bms/ord,  and  Sydney 
SmUk^  were  now  named  respectively  MmUrealt 
Niagara,  Star,  CkarweU^  Netfyt  and  Magmt.  On 
the  American  side  there  had  been  but  slight 
changes,  beyond  the  alteration  of  the  Syiyk  into  a 
brig  armed  like  the  Oneida.  Of  the  Snj^eritr^s  62 
gunsy  4  weie  very  shortly  sent  on  shore  again. 

CBAUNCT'S  SQUADRON. 


Tooaagf 

<• 

M 

•71 

« 

W3 
•00 

Jeffenem^ 

M 

9oe 

« 

•49 

Broadside 
Cww.        MoUL  Amuuneot. 

)30  long  3a*ft 
2     "  24'l 
26  short  4a'» 

f26  long  24's 
2  l8's 
14  short  32*3 

aoo        364  •*     j  2  long  la's 

AM  M  i  2  lung  la's 
5^         \  90  ihort  3a^i 

(14  abort  I4't 

wo      lao  "    i  '  t"^ 

3,3^3  lb*.     288  guns. 


SveMeh* 


Mlt  t.870 


This  is  considerably  less  than  James  makes  it,  as 
he  includes  ail  the  schooners,  which  were  abandoned 
as  cruisers,  and  only  used  as  transports  or  gun-boats* 
Similarly  Sir  James  had  a  large  number  of  gun- 
hoatSft  which  are  not  included  in  his  cruising  force. 
James  thus  makes  Chauncy's  force  3y3dt  meup  and 
«  broadstde  of  4,1^  lbs. 
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3»  long  24'» 
4aiiort68's 

M  "  s«r» 

a6  long  24's 

2  5horl  68*5 

14  "  yi& 
7  long  a4'f 

2  long  12's 
ao  short  32's 

2  long  12's 

2  long  12*S 
14  short  33's 

3  long  12's 
i4ihottS4's 

3  long  12's 
t3  short  34's 


4.7S6    t,i6flo    0,874 009gan. 

This  tallies  pretty  well  with  James'  statement, 
which  (on  p.  4S8)  is  1,517  men,  and  a  broadside  o£ 
3,752  lbs.  But  there  are  very  probably  erfon  aa 
fegasds  the  armaments  of  the  amall  brigs,  whidi 
were  continual^  changed.  At  any  rate  the  Amer* 
ican  fleet  was  certainly  the  stronger,  about  in  die 
proportioa  of  six  to  five.  The  dbproportion  was 
enough  to  justify  Sir  James  in  his  determinatioii 
not  to  hazard  a  battle,  althou^^  the  odds  were  cer* 
tainly  not  such  as  British  commanders  had  been 
previous^  accustomed  to  pay  much  regard  to^ 
Chauncy  would  have  acted  exactly  as  his  oppo- 
nent did,  had  he  been  similady  placed.  The  odds 
against  the  British  commodore  were  too  great  to 
be  overcome,  where  the  combatants  were  otherwise 
on  a  par,  although  the  ref ussl  to  do  battle  against 
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tliem  would  certainly  preclude  Yeo  from  advancing 

any  claims  to  superiority  in  skill  or  courage.  The 
Princess  CJiarluttc  and  Niagara  were  just  about 
equal  to  the  Mohawk  and  Madison,  and  so  were  the 
Charwell  2Xi6i  Nctly  \.o  the  Oneida  and  Sylph;  but 
both  the  Star  and  MagJiet  together  could  hardly 
have  matched  either  the  Jones  or  the  Jefferson, 
while  the  main-deck  32's  of  the  Superior  gave  her  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Prince  Regent's  24's,  where 
the  crews  were  so  equal ;  and  the  Pike  was  certainly 
too  heavy  for  t\\c  Montreal.  A  decided  superiority 
in  the  effectiveness  of  both  crews  and  captains 
could  alone  have  warranted  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo 
la  engaging,  and  this  superiority  he  certainly  did 
not  possess. 

This  year  the  British  architects  outstripped  oufs 
in  the  face  for  supremacy,  and  Commodore  Yeo  put 
out  of  port  with  his  eight  vessels  long  before  the 
Americans  were  ready.  His  first  attempt  was  a  suc^ 
cesslul  attack  on  Oswego.  This  town  is  situated  some 
60  miles  distant  from  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Is  the  first 
port  on  tlie  lake  which  the  stores,  sent  from  the  sea- 
board to  Chauncy,  reached.  Accordingly  it  was  a 
place  of  some  little  Importance,  but  was  very  much 
neglected  by  the  American  authorities.  It  was  In- 
sufiidently  garrisoned,  and  was  defended  only  by 
an  entirely  ruined  fort  of  6  guns,  two  of  them  dl^ 
mounted.  Commodore  Yeo  sailed  from  Kingston 
to  attadc  it  on  the  3d  of  May,  having  on  board  his 
riiips  a  detadmient  of  1,080  troops.  Oswego  was 
garrisoned  by  less  than  300  men,*  chiefly  belonging 
to  a  light  artillery  regiment,  with  a  score  or  two  of 

'General  o«der  ot  Gen.  Jacob  Brown*  by  R.  JoMt,  An.  AdJ.-<ien> 
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militia ;  they  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
MitcliLll.  The  recaptured  schooner  Growler  was  in 
port,  with  7  guns  destined  for  the  Harbor ;  she 
was  sunk  by  her  commander,  but  afterward  raised 
and  carried  off  by  the  foe. 

On  the  5th  Yeo  appeared  off  Oswego  and  sent  in 
Captain  Collier  and  13  gun-boats  to  draw  the  fort's 
fire;  after  some  tiring  between  them  and  the  four 
guns  mounted  in  the  fort  (two  long  24's.  one  long 
12,  and  one  long  6),  the  gun-boats  retired.  The 
next  day  the  attack  was  ?;eriously  made.  The 
Princess  Charlotte,  Montreal,  and  Niagara  cngaLycd 
the  batteries,  while  the  Charwell  and  Star  scoured 
the  woods  with  grape  to  clear  them  of  the 
militia.'  The  debarkation  of  the  troops  was  super- 
intended by  Captain  O'Connor,  and  until  it  was  ac- 
complished the  Montreal  sustained  almost  the  whole 
fire  of  the  fort,  being  set  on  fire  three  times,  and 
much  cut  up  in  hull,  mast8,mnd  rigging.*  Under 
this  fire  3oo  British  troops  were  landed,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fischer,  assisted  by  200  seamen, 
armed  with  long  pikes,  under  Captain  Mulcaster. 
They  moved  gallantly  up  the  hill,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  carried  the  fort  by  assault ;  Mitchell  then  fell 
back  unmolested  to  the  Falls,  about  12  miles  above 
the  town,  where  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
stores.  But  he  was  not  again  attacked.  TheAmeii< 
cans  lost  6  men  lolled,  including  Lieutenant  Blaeny, 
38  wounded,  and  25  missing,  both  of  these  last  fait 
ing  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  British  loet  23 
soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen  (including  Captain 
HoUaway)  kilted,  and  73  (including  the  gallant  Cap- 

'  Letter  of  General  Gordon  Drummond,  May  7,  1814. 
*  Letter  ol  Sir  Jamai  Lucm  Yeo,  May  17.  I814. 
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tain  Mttlcaster  dangerously,  and  Captain  Popham 
slightly)  wounded/  the  total  loss  being  95 — nearly  a 
third  of  the  American  force  engaged.  General 
Dnimmondi  in  his  official  letter,  reports  that  the 
fort  being  everywhere  almost  open,  the  whole  of 
the  garrison  •  ♦  *  effected  their  escape,  except 
about  60  men,  half  of  them  wounded."  No  doubt  the 
fort's  being  "  everywhere  almost  open  **  afforded 
excellent  opportunities  for  retreat;  but  it  was  not 
much  of  a  recommendation  of  it  as  a  structure  in- 
tended for  defence. 

The  British  destroyed  the  four  guns  in  the  bat. 
tery,  and  raised  the  (jtowIct  and  carried  her  off, 
with  her  valuable  cargo  of  seven  long  guns.  They 
also  carried  off  a  small  quantity  of  ordnance  stores 
and  some  flour,  and  bunictl  the  barracks;  otherwise 
but  little  damage  was  done,  and  the  Americans  re- 
occupied  the  place  at  once.  It  certainly  showed 
great  lack  of  energy  on  Commodore  Yeo's  part  that 
he  did  not  strike  a  really  important  blow  by  sending 
an  expedition  up  to  destroy  the  quantity  of  stores 
and  ordnance  collected  at  the  Falls.  But  the  attack 
itself  was  admirably  managed.  The  ships  were  well 
placed^  and  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  on  the  fort  as  to 
effectually  cover  the  debarkation  of  the  troops, 
which  was  very  cleverly  accomplished ;  and  the  sol* 
diers  and  seamen  behaved  with  great  gallantry  and 
steadiness,  their  officers  leading  them,  sword  in  hand* 
up  a  long,  steep  hill,  under  a  destructive  fire.  It 
was  similar  to  Chauncy's  attacks  on  York  and  Fort 
George,  except  that  in  this  case  the  assailants  suf- 

'Lc^er  of  Ubttt..CoI.  V.  Fbdier,  May  17,  1814.    Jam«^  wfi 

"  18  killed  and  64  wounded,"  why,  I  do  r.  >i  Icni-w  ;  the  official  re- 
poxt  of  CoL  Fischer,  as  quoted,  Mty* :  "  Of  the  arm/,  19  killed  aad  6a 
WMndad;  of  lite  asvy,  j  kUM  ■nd  11  woaDd^d.** 
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fered  a  much  levcfer  loss  compaied  to  that  inflklfld 
on  the  assailed.  Cotoael  If  itcheQ  managed  die  de- 
fence with  skill*  d<^ng  all  he  could  with  his  insuffi* 

cient  materials. 

After  returning  to  Kingston,  Yeo  sailed  with  his 
squadrun  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  where  he  appeared 
on  May  19th  and  began  a  strict  blockade.  This 
was  especially  troublesome  because  most  oi'  the 
guns  and  cables  for  the  two  frigates  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  though  the  lighter  pieces  and  stores  could 
be  carried  over  land,  the  heavier  ones  couid  only  l;o 
by  water,  which  route  Ns  as  now  made  dangerous  by 
the  presence  of  the  blockading  squadron.  The  very 
important  duty  of  convoying  these  great  guns  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Woolsey,  an  officer  of  tried 
merit.  He  decided  to  take  them  by  water  to  Stony 
Creek,  whence  they  might  be  carried  by  land  to  the 
Harbor,  which  was  but  three  miles  distant ;  and  on 
the  success  of  his  enterprise  depended  Ch^iuncy's 
chances  of  regaining  command  of  the  lake.  On  the 
aSth  of  May,  at  sunset,  Woolsey  left  Oswego  with 
19  boats,  canying  21  long  32*s,  10  long  24 's»  three  4a- 
pound  carronades,  and  10  cables— one  of  the  latter, 
for  the  Supnior,  being  a  huge  rope  22  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  weighing  9,600  pounds.  The  boats 
rowed  all  through  the  night,  and  at  sunrise  on  the 
agth  iS  of  them  found  themselves  off  the  Big  Sal- 
mon River,  and,  as  it  was  unsafe  to  tiavd  by  day* 
light,  Woolsey  rsn  up  into  Big  Sandy  CKdE,8 
miles  from  the  Harbor.  The  other  boat,  contain- 
ing two  long  24*9  and  a  cable,  got  out  of  line^  ran 
into  the  British  squadron,  and  was  captured.  The 
news  she  brought  induced  Sir  James  Yeo  at  once  to 
aend  out  an  expedition  to  capture  the  others.  He 
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accordingly  despatched  Captains  Popham  and  Spils< 
buiy  in  two  gun-boats,  one  armed  with  one  68* 
pound  and  one  24-poand  carronade,  and  the  other 
with  a  long  53,  aocoinpanied  by  thiee  cutten  and  a 
mounting  between  them  two  long  ta'a  and  two 
bnss  Ss,  with  a  total  of  180  men.'  They  mved  up 
to  Sandy  Cteek  and  lay  off  its  mouth  all  the  n^tt 
and  bcgaa  ascending  it  shortly  after  daylight  on 
the  30th.  Their  force»  however,  was  absurdly  inad> 
equate  for  the  accompUslmient  of  their  object. 
Captain  Woolsey  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
Oneida  Indians,  a  company  of  light  artilleiy,  and 
some  militia,  so  that  his  only  care  was,  not  to  re- 
pulse, but  to  capture  the  British  party  entire,  and 
even  this  did  not  need  any  exertion.  He  accord- 
ingly despatched  Major  Appling  down  tlie  river 
with  120  riflemen*  and  some  Indians  to  lie  in  am- 
bush*. When  going  up  the  creek  the  British  ma. 
rines,  under  Lieutenant  Cox,  were  landed  on  the 
left  bank,  and  the  small-arm  men,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Brown,  on  the  right  bank ;  while  the  two  cap- 
tains rowed  up  the  stream  between  them,  throwing 
grape  into  the  bushes  to  disperse  the  Indians.  Major 
Appling  waited  until  the  British  were  close  up, 
when  his  riflemen  opened  with  so  destructive  a 
voUey  as  to  completely  demoralize  and  "stam- 
pede '*  them,  and  their  whole  force  was  captured 
with  hardly  any  resistance,  the  Americans  having 

'James,  vi,  487  ;  while  Cooper  says  186  James  says  the  British 
lost  wu  18  killed  aad  50  wounded ;  Major  Applii^  sajs  **  14  wtm 
MOdi,  sS  wottttdcd,  and  17  nariMt  and  106  MUon  captiurad." 

•Lctttr lioM  Major  D,  Appliag.  May  n>  v8i4. 

•Letter  of  CayiL  M.  T.  Wrjul^ey.  June  i,  1814.  There  Were  about 
60  Indiapt ;  in  all,  the  American  force  amounted  to  180  men.  Jamca 
addayiMien.  140  Indiana,  and 'Ulaigebodf  «fallitis««  s«» 
tk^*^  ^mm  <C  wiw  mm  ffint. 
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only  one  man  slightly  wounded  The  British  Um 
was  severvi8  killed  and  50  dangerously  wonndedL 
accofding  to  Captain  Popham's  report,  as  quoted 
by  James;  ,  or  ''14  killed  and  28  wounded^"  aocoid- 
ing  to  Major  Appling's  letter.  It  was  a  very  defer 
and  successful  ambush. 

On  June  6th  Yeo  raised  the  blockade  of  the  Hat. 
bor»  but  Chauncy*s  squadron  was  not  in  condition 
to  put  out  till  six  weeks  later,  during  which  time 
nothing  was  done  by  either  fleet,  except  that  two 
very  gallant  cutting^ut  expeditions  were  success- 
fully attempted  by  Lieutenant  Francis  H.  Gregory, 
U.  S.  N.  On  J  une  i6th  he  left  the  Harbor,  accom- 
panied b}'  Sailing-masters  Vauglian  and  Dixon  and 
22  seamen,  in  three  gigs,  to  intercept  some  of  the 
enemy's  provision  schooners;  on  the  iqth  he  was 
discovered  by  the  British  gun-boat  Uluik  S)iiike^  of 
one  iS-pound  carronadc  and  18  men,  commanded 
by  Captain  H.  Landon.  Lieutenant  Gregory 
dashed  at  the  gun-boat  and  carried  it  without  the 
loss  of  a  man ;  he  was  afterward  obliged  to  burn  it, 
but  he  brought  the  prisoners,  chiefly  royal  marines, 
safely  Into  port.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  a[.;aia 
Started  out,  with  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Dixon,  and 
two  gigs.  The  plucky  little  party  suffered  greatly 
from  hunger,  but  on  the  5th  he  made  a  sudden  de- 
scent on  Presque  Isle,  and  burned  a  14-gun  schooner 
just  ready  for  launching ;  he  was  off  before  the  foe 
eouid  assemblct  and  readied  tiie  Harbor  in  safety 
next  day. 

On  July  31st  Commodore  Chauncy  sailed  with  his 
fleet;  some  days  previously  the  larger  British  vcs> 
ads  had  retired  to  Kingston*  where  a  locvgun  two> 
decker  was  building.    Quninqr  sailed  up  to  the 
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head  of  the  lake,  where  he  intercepted  the  small 
brig  iMci^ii  t.  The  Sylph  was  sent  in  to  destroy  her^ 
but  her  crew  ran  her  ashore  and  burned  her.  The 
Jefferson,  Sylphy  and  Oneida  were  left  to  watch  some 
other  small  craft  in  the  Niag?ra;  the  Jones  was 
kept  cruising  between  the  Harbor  and  Oswego,  and 
with  the  four  larger  vessels  Ch.iunry  blockaded 
Yeo's  four  larore  vessels  lyin^  in  Kingston.  The 
four  American  vessels  were  in  the  aggregate  of 
4,398  tons,  manned  by  rather  more  than  1,350  men, 
and  presenting  in  broadside  77  guns,  throwing  2,328 
lbs.  of  shot.  The  four  British  vessels  measured  in 
ail  about  3,812  tons,  manned  by  1,220  men,  and  pre- 
senting in  broadside  74  guns,  throwing  2,066  lbs. 
of  shot.  The  former  were  thus  superior  by  about 
15  per  cent.,  and  Sir  James  Yeo  very  properly  de- 
dined  to  fight  with  the  odds  against  him— ^though 
it  was  a  nicer  calculation  than  British  commanders 
had  been  accustomed  to  enter  into. 

Major-General  Brown  had  written  to  Commodore 
Chauncy  on  July  13th :  I  do  not  doubt  my  ability 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field  and  to  march  in  any 
direction  over  hb  country,  your  fleet  canying  for 
me  the  necessary  supplies.  We  can  threaten  Forts 
George  and  Niagara,  and  cany  Burlington  Heights 
and  York,  and  proceed  direct  to  Kingston  and  carry 
that  place.  For  God's  sake  let  me  see  you:  Sir 
James  will  not  fight/*  To  which  Chauncy  replied : 

I  shall  afford  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  co> 
operate  with  the  army  whenever  it  can  be  done 
without  losing  sight  of  the  great  object  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  this  fleet  has  been  created, — the 
capture  r)r  destruction  of  the  enemy's  ficel.  iiut 
that  i  consider  the  primary  object,    •    •    •  We 
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are  intended  to  seek  and  fight  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
I  shall  not  be  diverted  from  iny  efforts  to  effectuate 
It  by  any  sinister  attempt  to  render  us  suboidinate 
to,  or  an  appendage  of,  the  army.**  That  is,  by  any 
"  sinister  attempt  **  to  malce  him  co-operate  intelU* 
gently  in  a  really  well-concerted  scheme  of  Invasion, 
In  further  support  of  these  noble  and  independent 
sentiments*  he  writes  to  the  Sectetaiy  of  the  Navy 
on  August  loth.*  **  I  told  (General  Brown)  that  I 
should  not  visit  the  head  of  the  lake  unless  the  en- 
emy's fleet  did  so.  •  •  •  To  deprive  the  enemy 
of  an  apology  for  not  meeting,  me  I  have  sent  ashore 
four  guns  from  tht  Superior  to  reduce  her  annament 
in  number  to  an  equ.dit)-  with  ihc  Prince  RegenfSj 
yielding  the  advantage  of  their  68-pounders.  The 
MoJiawk  mounts  two  guns  less  than  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  the  Monfreai  and  Niagara  are  equal 
to  the  Pike  and  Madiscni.''  He  here  justifies  his  re- 
fusal to  co-operate  with  General  Brown  by  saying 
that  he  was  of  only  equal  force  with  Sir  James,  and 
that  he  has  deprived  the  latter  of  "an  apolog>'  "  for 
not  meeting  him.  This  last  was  not  at  all  true. 
The  Mohawk  and  Madison  were  just  about  equal  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Niagara;  but  the  PHke 
was  half  as  strong  again  as  the  Montreal ;  and 
Chauncy  could  veiy  well  afford  to  "yield  the  advan* 
tage  of  their  68-pounders/*  when  In  return  Sir  James 
had  to  yield  the  advantage  of  Chauncy's  long  33's 
and  42-pound  carronades.  The  Superior  was  a  33* 
pounder  fdgate^  and,  even  without  her  four  eactim 
guns,  was  about  a  fouth  heavier  than  the  Princt  JU» 
§mi  with  her  a^ppounders.  Sir  James  was  not  act* 
ing  more  warily  than  Chaiuiqr  had  acted  during 

*8a»  HUm.  vU,  ts,  Md  othttr  pltcM  («id«r '■Owanqr*  itt  iada4 
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June  and  July,  18 13.  Then  he  had  a  fleet  which 
tonned  1,701,  was  manned  by  680  men,  and  threw 
at  a  broadside  1,099  ^^^^ "»        ^®  declined  to 

go  out  of  port  or  in  anyway  try  to  check  the  op- 
eration of  Yeo's  fleet  which  tonned  2,091,  was 
manned  by  770  men,  and  threw  at  a  broadside 
1,374  lbs.  of  shot.  Chauncy  then  acted  perfectly 
proper,  no  doubt,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  sneer 
at  Yeo  for  behaving  in  the  same  way.  Whatever 
either  commander  might  write>  in  reality  he  well 
knew  that  his  officers  and  crews  were,  man  for  man, 
just  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  his  antagonists, 
and  so,  after  the  first  brush  or  two,  he  was  exceed* 
in^y  careful  to  see  that  the  odds  were  not  against 
him.  Chaun^,  In  his  petulant  answers  to  Brown's 
letter.  Ignored  the  fact  that  his  superiority'  of 
force  would  prevent  hk  opponent  from  giv- 
ing battle,  and  would,  therefore,  prevent  any 
thing  more  Important  than  a  blockade  occurring. 

His  Ideas  of  the  purpose  for  which  his  command 
had  been  created  were  erroneous  and  very  hurtful 
to  the  American  cause.  That  purpose  was  not,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  "  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  ** ;  and,  if  it  was,  he  entirely  failed  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  real  purpose  was  to  enable  Canada  to 
be  successfully  invaded,  or  to  assist  In  repelling  an 
Invasion  of  the  United  States.  These  services 
could  only  be  efficiently  performed  by  acting  in 
union  with  the  land-forces,  for  his  independent  ac- 
tion could  evidently  have  little  effect.  The  only  im- 
portant services  he  had  performed  had  been  in  at- 
tacking  Forts  George  and  York,  wliere  he  /uni  been 
rendered  "subordinate  to, and  an  appendage  of,  the 
•any."    His  only  chance  of  accomplishing  any 
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thing  lay  in  similar  acts  o£  coOpetatloii,  and  he  fe- 
fusedtodotiiese*  Had  he  acted  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  assisted  Brown  to  the  ntmost,  he  would 

certainly  have  accomplished  mudi  more  than  he  did, 
and  might  have  enabled  Brown  to  assault  Kingston, 
when  Yeo*s  fleet  would  of  course  have  been  capt- 
ured. The  insubordination,  petty  stickling  for  his 
own  dienity,  a.iid  lack  ol  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  in  concert  that  he  showed,  were  the 
very  faults  which  proved  most  fatal  to  the  success 
of  our  various  land  commanders  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war.  Even  had  Chauncy's  assistance  availed 
nothing,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  less  than 
he  did.  He  remained  off  Kmgston  blockading 
Yeo,  being  once  or  twice  blown  off  by  gales.  He 
sent  Lieutenant  Grego^^^  accompanied  by  Midship- 
man  Hart  and  ^tx  men.  in  to  reconnoitre  on  August 
25th  ;  the  lieutenant  ran  across  two  barges  contain- 
ing 30  men,  and  was  captured  after  the  midshipman 
had  been  killed  and  the  lieutenant  and  four  men 
wounded.  On  September  aist  he  transported 
General  Izard  and  3,000  men  from  Sackett  s  Harbor 
to  the  Genesee ;  and  then  again  blockaded  Kingston 
vntil  the  two-decker  was  nearly  completed,  when 
he  promptly  retired  to  the  Harbor. 

The  equally  cautious  Yeo  did  not  come  out  on 
the  bdee  tiU  Oct.  15th;  he  did  not  mdulge  hi  the 
empty  and  uaelefls  formality  of  blodcadu^  his  an* 
tagoniaty  but  assisted  the  British  army  on  the  Nlag* 
era  frontier  till  navigation  dosed,  about  Nov.  aist 
A  couple  of  days  before.  Midshipman  McGowan 
headed  an  expedition  to  blow  up  the  two^iedmff 
(named  the  5/.  Lamrenei^  with  a  torpedo*  but  was 
discovered  by  two  of  the  enemy's  ba«t%  which  ho 
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captured  and  brought  in  ;  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, because  the  St,  Lawrence  was  fouAd  oot  to 
be  lyinf^  in  Kin<:^ston. 

For  this  year  the  material  loss  ag^n  fell  heavi- 
est on  the  British,  amounting  to  one  14-gun  brig 
burned  by  her  crew»  one  logun  schooner  burned 
on  the  stocks,  three  gun-boats,  three  cutters,  and 
one  gig  captured;  while  in  return  the  Amer- 
icans lost  one  schooner  loaded  witii  seven  guns» 
one  boat  loaded  with  two»  and  a  gig  captured 
and  four  guns  destroyed  at  Oswego.  In  men  the 
British  loss  was  heavier  still  relatively  to  that  of 
the  Americans,  being  In  killed,  wounded,  and  pris> 
onen  about  300  to  8a  But  in  spite  of  thb  loss  and 
damage^  which  was  too  trivial  to  be  of  any  account 
to  either  side,  the  success  of  the  season  was  with  the 
British,  inasmuch  as  they  held  command  over  the 
lake  for  more  than  four  months,  during  which  time 
they  could  cooperate  with  their  army;  while  the 
Americans  held  it  lor  barely  two  months  and  a  half. 
In  fact  the  conduct  of  the  two  fleets  on  Lake  On- 
tario during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  was  almost 
fardcaL  As  soon  as  one,  by  building,  acquired  the 
superiority,  the  foe  at  once  retired  to  port,  where  he 
waited  until  he  had  built  another  vessel  or  two, 
when  he  came  out,  and  the  other  went  into  port  in 
turn.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  hopeless 
ever  to  finish  the  contest  by  a  stand-up  sea-fight, 
each  commander  calculating  the  chances  with  mathe- 
matical exactness.  The  only  hope  of  destroying 
the  enemy's  fleet  was  by  cooperating  with  the  land- 
forces  in  a  successful  attack  on  his  main  post,  when 
he  would  be  forced  to  be  either  destroyed  or  to 
fight — ^and  this  cooperation  Ciiauncy  refused  to  give. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  organizer,  but 
he  did  not  use  (certainly  not  in  the  summer  of  1813) 
his  materials  by  any  means  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  was  hardly  equal  to  his  opponent,  and  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  liUlc  aiorc  than  an  average  offi- 
cer. Yeo  blundered  several  times,  as  in  the  attack 
on  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  not  following  up  his  advan- 
tage at  Oswego,  in  showing  so  little  resource  in  the 
action  off  the  Genesee,  etc.,  and  he  was  not  troubled 
by  any  excess  of  daring;  but  during  the  period 
when  he  was  actually  cruising  against  Chauncy  on 
the  lake  he  certainly  showed  to  better  advantas^e 
than  the  American  did.  With  an  inferior  force  he 
won  a  partial  victory  over  his  opponent  oR  Niagara, 
and  then  kept  him  in  check  for  six  weeks ;  while 
Chauncy,  with  his  superior  force,  was  not  only  par- 
tially defeated  once,  but,  when  he  did  gain  a  partial 
victory,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  commenting  npan  the  timid  and  dilatory  tac- 
tics of  the  two  commanders  on  Ontario,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  indecisive  nature  of 
the  results  attained  had  been  often  paralleled  by  tho 
numerous  similar  encounteis  that  took  place  on  the 
ocean  during  the  wars  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Ei^lish 
fought  some  19  fleet  actions  with  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Spaniards;  one  victory  was  gained  over  the 
French,  and  one  over  the  Spaniards,  whUe  the  1/ 
others  were  all  indecisive,  both  sides  claiming  the 
victory,  and  neither  winning  It.  Of  course,  some  of 
them,  though  indecisive  as  regards  loss  and  damage, 
werestrategetical  victories:  thus,  Admiral  Aibuthnot 
beat  back  Admiral  Barras  off  the  Chesapeake,  In 
March  of  1781 ;  and  near  the  same  place  In  Septem* 
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berof  the  same  }'e;ir  the  French  had  their  revenge 
in  the  victory  (one  at  least  in  its  results)  of  the 
Conte  de  Grasse  over  Sir  Thomas  Graves.  In  the 
five  desperate  and  bloody  combats  which  De  Suff- 
rein  waged  with  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the  E^ast 
Indies,  the  laurels  were  very  evenly  divided.  These 
five  conflicts  were  not  rendered  indecisive  by  any 
overwariness  In  manoeuvring,  for  De  Suffrein's  at- 
tacks were  carried  out  with  as  much  boldness  as  sktU, 
and  his  stubborn  antagonist  was  never  inclined  to 
baulk  him  of  a  fair  battle ;  but  the  two  hardy  fighters  * 
were  so  evenly  matched  that  they  would  pound  one 
another  till  each  was  helpless  to  inflict  injury.  Very 
different  were  the  three  consecutive  battles  that  took 
place  in  the  same  waters,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1758, 
the  3d  of  August*  1758,  and  on  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1759,  between  Pocock  and  d'  Ach^,'  where,  by 
skilful  manceuvring,  the  French  admiral  saved  his 
somewhat  inferior  force  from  capture,  and  the  Eng* 
lish  admiral  gained  indecisive  victories.  M.  Rsviftre, 
after  giving  a  most  just  and  impartial  account  of  the 
battles,  sums  up  with  the  following  excellent  criti- 
cism.* 

"  It  is  this  battle,  won  by  Hawke,  the  20th  of 
November.  1757,  and  the  combats  of  Pocock  and 

d'  Ach6,  from  which  date  two  distinct  schools  in  the 

naval  aifairs  of  the  i8th  century  :  one  of  these  was 
all  lor  promptness  and  audacity,  which  were  regarded 
as  the  indispensable  conditions  for  victor)';  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  praised  skilful  delays  and 
able  evolutions,   and  created  success   by  science 

'  "La  Marine  Kran^aise  souslc  Rt^gnede  Louis  XV^,"  par  Henri  R'u 
yriite.  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'  Hotineur. 

(TM  et  Tooloo,  1899),  pp.  385  tad  499» 
'  //A/  142-.  I  pftj  noie  ■ttentkMi  to  die  senae  than  to  the  ktier 

in  m/  trauslatioa. 
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united  to  prudence.  *  *  *  But  these  two  schools 
were  true  only  according  to  circumstances,  not  al»- 
solutely.  When  two  fleets  of  equal  worth  are 
facing  one  another,  as  in  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution,  then  tactics  should  come  into  play,  and 
audacity  would  often  be  mere  foolhardiness.  If  it 
happens,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  Republic,  or 
during  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV,  that  an  irresolute 
fleet,  without  otganiaation,  has  to  contend  with  a 
fleet  prepared  in  everyway,  then,  on  the  part  of 
this  last,  audacity  is  wisdom  and  prudence  would  be 
cowardice,  for  it  would  give  an  enemy  who  distrusts 
himself  time  to  become  more  hardy.  The  only 
school  always  true  is  that  one  which,  freed  from  all 
routine,  produces  men  whose  genius  will  unite  in 
one,  in  knowing  how  to  apply  them  appropriately, 
the  audacity  which  will  carry  off  victory,  and  the 
prudence  which  knows  how  to  obtain  It  in  preparing 
for  it." 

These  generalizations  are  drawn  from  the  results 
of  mighty  battles,  but  they  apply  just  as  well  to  the 

campaigns  carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  or  even  to 
single-ship  actions.    Chauncy,  as  already  said,  does 

not  deserve  the  praise  which  most  American  his- 
torians, and  especially  Cooper,  have  lavished  on 
him  as  well  as  on  all  our  other  officers  of  that 
period.  Such  indiscriminate  eulogy  entirely  de- 
tracts from  the  worth  of  a  writer's  favorable  criti- 
cisms. Our  average  commander  was,  I  firmly 
believe,  at  that  time  superior  to  the  average  com- 
mander of  any  other  nation ;  but  to  get  at  this 
average  we  must  include  Chauncy,  Rodgers,  and 
Angus,  as  well  as  Hull,  Macdonough,  Perry,  Porter, 
Bain  bridge,  Biddle,  Lawrence,  and  Warrington. 
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Sir  James  Yeo  did  to  the  full  as  well  as  his  op- 
ponent, and  like  him  was  a  good  organizer;  but  he 
did  little  enough.  His  campaigns  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  conducted  well  or  ill  according  as 
he  is  believed  to  have  commanded  better  men  than 
his  opponent,  or  not.  If,  as  many  British  writers 
contend,  his  crews  were  an  overmatch  for  the 
Americans,  man  for  man,  even  to  a  sli^^ht  dc^yrce, 
then  Yco's  conduct  was  very  cowardly ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  two  fleets  were 
on  a  par,  then  he  acted  properly  and  outgeneralled 
his  opponent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
the  histories  written  on  the  subject,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  should  be  of  the  "  hurrah  "  order  of 
literature,  with  no  attempt  whatever  to  get  at  the 
truth,  but  merely  to  explain  away  the  defeats  or 
immensely  exaggerate  the  victories  suffeied  or 
gained  by  their  own  side. 

ERIE  AND  THE  UPPER  LAKES. 

Hitherto  the  vessels  on  these  lakes  (as  well  as  on 
Ontario)  had  been  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Chauncy ;  but  they  were  now  formed  into 
a  separate  department,  under  Captain  Arthur  Sin- 
ckiir.  The  Americans  had,  of  course,  complete 
supremacy,  and  no  attempt  was  seriously  made  to 
contest  it  with  them ;  but  they  received  a  couple  of 
stinging,  if  not  very  important,  defeats.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  here  the  British,  who  began  with  a 
large  force,  while  there  was  none  whatever  to 
oppose  it,  should  have  had  It  by  degrees  completely 
annihilated;  and  should  have  then,  and  not  till 
then,  when  apparently  rendered  harmless,  have 
turned  round  and  partially  revenged  themselves  by 
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two  cuttiiig-out  expeditions  which  were  as  boldly 
executed  as  thqr  were  skflfully  planned* 

Captain  Sinclair  sailed  into  Lake  Huron  with  tiie 
Niagara,  OUtdmia,  Arul,  Scorpion^  and  Ttgr^^ 
and  on  July  20th  burnt  the  fort  and  barracks  of  St 
Joseph,  which  were  abandoned  by  their  garrison. 
On  Aug.  4th  he  arrived  off  the  fort  of  Machilimaci- 
nac  (Mackinaw),  which  was  situated  on  such  an 
eminence  that  the  guns  of  the  vessels  could  not 
reach  it.  Accordingly,  the  troops  under  CoL 
Croghan  were  landed,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the 
schooners,  very  successfully;  but  wiicn  they  tried 
to  carry  the  fort  they  were  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  70  men.  Thence  Sinclair  sailed  to  the  Nat- 
tagawassa  Creek,  attacked  and  destroyed  a  block- 
house three  miles  up  it,  which  mounted  three  light 
guns,  and  also  a  schooner  called  the  Naticy ;  but 
the  commander  of  the  schooner,  Lieutenant 
Worscly.  with  his  crew,  escaped  up  the  river.  Captain 
Sinclair  then  departed  for  Lake  Erie,  leaving  the 
Scorpion,  Lieutenant  Turner,  and  Tigress,  Sailing, 
master  Champlin,  to  blockade  the  Nattagawassa. 
News  was  received  by  the  British  from  a  party  of 
Indians  that  the  two  American  vessels  were  five 
leagues  apart,  and  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  at* 
tempt  their  capture.  On  the  first  of  September,  in 
the  evening,  four  boats  started  out,  one  manned  by 
ao  seamen,  under  Lieutenant  Wordey,  the  three 
others  by  72  soldiers  under  Lieutenants  Bulger, 
Armstrong,  and  Raderhurst  of  the  army— 4n  all  93 
men  and  two  guns,  a  6-  and  a  3rpounder.  A  num* 
ber  of  Indians  accompanied  the  expedition  but  took 
no  part  in  the  fighting.  At  sunset  on  the  2d  the 
boats  arrived  at  St.  Mary's  Strait,  and  spent  24 
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hours  in  finding  out  where  the  American  schooners 
were.  At  6  P.  M.  on  the  3d,  the  nearest  vessel,  the 
Tigress,  was  made  out,  six  miles  off»  and  they  pulled 
lor  her.  It  was  very  dark,  and  they  were  not  discov- 
ered till  they  had  come  within  fifty  yards,  when 
Champlin  at  once  fired  his  long  14  at  them  ;*  before 
it  could  be  reloaded  the  four  boats  had  dashed  up^ 
those  of  Lieutenants  Worsely  and  Armstrong 
placing  themselves  on  the  starboard,  and  those  of 
Lieutenants  Bulger  and  Raderhurst  on  the  port 
side*  There  was  a  short,  sharp  stru^e,  and  the 
schooner  was  carried.  Of  her  crew  of  d8  men,  3 
were  killed  and  five,  indudtng  Mr.  Champlin,  dan* 
geroQsly  wounded.  The  assailants  lost  three  sea> 
men  kflled,  Lieutenant  Bulger,  seven  soldiers  and 
several  seamen  wounded.'  *'The  defence  of  this 
vessel,'*  writes  Lieut  Bulger,  '*did  credit  to  her 
officers,  who  were  all  severely  wounded."  Kext 
day  the  prisoners  were  sent  on  shore ;  and  on  the 
5th  the  Scorpion  was  discovered  working  up  to  join 
her  consort,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  anchored  about  2  miles  from  the  7l- 
gress ;  and  next  mornings  at  6  o'clock  the  latter  slip- 
ped her  cable  and  ran  down  under  the  jib  and  fore- 
sail, the  American  ensign  and  pendant  still  flying. 
When  within  10  yards  of  the  Scorpion,  the  con- 
cealed soldiers  jumped  up,  poured  a  volley  into  her 
which  killed  2  and  wounded  2  men,  and  the  next 
moment  carried  her,  her  surprised  crew  of  30  men 
making  no  resistance.  The  whole  affair  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  enterprise  and  pluck  of  the  Brit- 
ish without  being  discreditable  to  the  Americans. 

'Letter  of  Lieutenant  A.  H.  !hil^<  r.  ^rpt,  7,,  Jamc-.  saj's 

onl/  3  kUied  and  8  woKoded ;  but  Lieutenant  Bulger  distiociljr  uy& 
Uk  aMitloB, ''and  temlietiDMi  woaaded,** 
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It  was  like  Lieut.  Elliott's  capture  of  the  Ditroii 
and  CaUdonia. 

Meanwhile  a  still  more  daring  cutting-out  expedi- 
tion had  taken  place  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
three  American  schooners,  Okio^  Somers,  and  Porcu- 
pine, each  with  30  men,  under  Lieut.  Conkling,  were 
anchored  just  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake^  to  cover  the 
flank  of  the  works  at  Fort  Erie.  On  the  night  of 
August  I  mil.  Capt.  Dobbs,  of  the  Charwell,  and 
Lieut.  Radciiffe,  of  the  Netly,  with  75  seamen  and 
marines  from  their  two  vessels,  which  were  lyini;  of? 
Fort  Erie,  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
schooners.  The  seamen  carried  the  captain's  gig 
upon  their  shoulders  from  Queenstown  to  French, 
man's  Creck^  a  distance  of  20  miles ;  thence,  by  the 
aid  of  some  militia,  5  batteaux  as  well  as  the  gig 
were  carried  8  miles  across  the  woods  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  party  (whether  with  or  without  the  militia  I 
do  not  loiow)  embarked  in  them.  Between  1 1  and  12 
the  boats  were  discovered  a  short  distance  ahead  of 
the  Samers  and  hailed.  They  answered  "provision 
boats,"  which  deceived  the  officer  on  deck,  as  such 
boats  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  and  repassing 
continually  during  the  night*  Before  he  discovered 
his  mistake  the  boats  drifted  acrosshb  hawse,  cut  his 
caUes,  and  ran  him  aboard  with  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry, which  wounded  two  of  his  men,  and  before 
the  others  could  get  on  deck  the  schooner  was  cacg^ 
ured.  In  another  moment  the  British  boats  were 
alongside  the  Okia^  Lieut  Conkling's  vessel.  Here 
the  people  had  hurried  on  deck,  and  there  was  a 
moment's  sharp  struggle,  in  which  the  assailants  lost 
Lieut.  Radciiffe  and  one  seaman  killed  and  six 
seamen  and  marines  wounded;  but  on  board  the 
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Ohio  Lieut.  Conkling  and  Sailing-master  M.  Cally 
were  shot  down,  one  seaman  killed,  nnd  four  wound- 
ed, and  Captain  Dobbs  carried  her,  sword  in  hand. 
The  Porcupine  was  not  molested,  and  made  no 
effort  to  interfere  with  the  British  in  their  retreat ; 
80  they  drifted  down  the  rapids  with  their  two 
prizes  and  secured  them  below.  The  boldness  of 
this  enterprise  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  re* 
membefed  that  but  75  British  seamen  (unless  there 
were  some  militia  along),  with  no  artillery,  attacked 
and  captured  two  out  of  three  fine  schooners,  armed 
each  with  a  long  33  or  24,  and  an  aggregate  of  90 
men ;  and  that  this  had  been  done  in  waters  where 
the  gig  and  five  batteaux  of  the  victofs  were  the 
only  British  vessels  afloat 

CHAMFLAIN. 

This  lake,  which  had  hitherto  played  but  an  In- 
conspicuous part,  was  now  to  become  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the  war.  A  British 
army  of  ii^ooo  men  under  Sir  George  Frevost  un* 
dertook  the  invasion  of  New  York  by  advancing  up 
the  western  bank  of  Lske  Champlain.  This  aiL 
vance  was  impracticable  unless  there  was  a  sufli* 
ciently  strong  British  naval  force  to  drive  back  the 
American  squadron  at  the  same  time.  Accordincrly, 
the  British  began  to  construct  a  frigate,  the  Con- 
fiance^  to  be  added  to  their  already  existing  force, 
which  consisted  of  a  brig,  two  sloops,  and  12  or  14 
gun-boats.  The  Americans  already  possessed  a 
heavy  corvette,  a  schooner,  a  small  sloop,  and  10 
gun-boats  or  row-galleys;  they  now  be^an  to  build 
a  lar£Tc  brig,  the  Eagle,  which  was  launched  about 
the  16th  of  August.   Nine  days  later,  on  the  ^5th, 
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the  CmJUmti  wai  launched.  The  two  squadiom 
were  equally  defident  in  atofes»  etc.;  the  CmJUmtt 
havliig  locks  to  her  gttiii»  acme  of  which  oould  not 
be  naed»  while  the  American  adioooer  Tkmdengt^ 
had  to  fire  her  guns  by  means  of  pistols  fiasiied  at 
the  tottchholes  (Uke  Baicby  on  Lake  Erie).  lia& 
donottgh  and  Downie  were  hurried  into  action  bo> . 
lore  they  had  time  to  prepare  themselves  thoi^ 
oughly ;  but  it  was  a  disadvantage  common  to  both* 
and  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  called 
for  immediate  action.  The  British  army  advanced 
slowly  toward  Plattsburg,  which  was  held  by  Gener- 
al  Macomb  with  less  than  2,000  effective  American 
troops.  Captain  Thomas  Macdonou^h,  the  Ameri- 
can commodore,  took  the  hike  a  da.y  or  two  before 
his  antagonist,  and  came  to  anchor  in  Plattsburg 
■  harbor.  The  British  fleet,  under  Captain  George 
Downie,  moved  from  Isle-aux-Noix  on  Sept.  8th, 
and  oil  the  mornmg  of  the  lith  sailed  into  Platts- 
burg harbor. 

The  American  force  consisted  of  the  ship  Sara^ 
Captain  T.  Macdonoujrh,  of  about  734  tons/ 
carrying  ei<;ht  long  24-pounders,  six  42-pound  and 
twelve  32-poiind  carronades  ;  the  brig  Eagle,  Captain 
Robert  Henly,  of  about  500  tons,  carrying  eight  long 
i8's  and  twelve  32-pound  carronades ;  schooner 
Ticimderoga  X«ieut-G>m.  Stephen  Cassint  of  about 

'Lftlbe  Naval  Archives  ("  Masters' -Comman  lant  Letters,"  1814, 
I,  No.  tjd)  is  a  letter  from  Macdouough  in  which  he  states  that  the 
Sarat&g»  it  fntennediate  in  nae  between  tlie  Pike^  of  875,  and  Ate 
of  593  Ions ;  this  would  make  her  734.  The  Eagle  was 
vciy  nearljr  the  size  of  the  Lawrence  or  Niagarm^  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  Tteomdrr^  was  tuAgauSkf  a  small  tteamer,  but  Commodore 
Macdonough  had  Jier  schooner-rigged,  because  he  found  that  her 
machinery  got  out  of  <nder  on  almost  ereiy  tr^  that  she  took.  Her 
tonnage  is  only  af^rrrrinMitely  known,  bat  die  was  of  die  iMne  rise 
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350  tons  carrying  eight  long  I2>pounders,  four 
long  i8-pouiiders,  and  five  52.pound  carronadcs; 
sloop  Preble^  Lieutenant  Charles  Budd,  of  about 
80  tons,  mounting  seven  long  9's  ;  the  row- 
gaileys  Borer ^  Centipede,  Nettle,  A  Hen,  Viper,  and 
Burrows^  each  of  about  70  tons,  and  mounting  one 
long  24-  and  one  short  i8-pounder;  and  the  row* 
galleys  Wilmer^  Ludlow,  Aylwin^  and  Ballard,  each 
oC  about  40  tons,  and  moimting  one  long  12. 
James  puts  down  tlie  number  of  men  on  board  the 
squadron  as  950^-^erely  a  gueas^  as  he  gives  no 
authority;  Cooper  says  "  about  8$0  men,  including 
officers,  and  a  small  detachment  o£  soldiers  to  act 
as  marines.**  Lossing  (p.  866,  note  i)  says  88a  in 
alL  VoL  sdv  of  the  American  State  Papers  **  con- 
tains on  ph  573  the  prizMioney  list  presented  \gf 
the  purser,  Geofge  Beale,  Jr.  This  numben  the 
men  (the  dead  being  represented  by  their  heirs  or 
executors)  up  to  915,  including  soldiers  and  seamen* 
but  many  of  the  numbers  are  omitted,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  owners,  though  belonging 
on  board,  happened  to  be  alsaent  on  shore,  or  in  the 
hospital ;  so  that  the  actual  number  of  names  tallies 
very  closely  with  that  given  by  Lossing;  and  a& 
oordingly  I  shall  take  that.*  The  total  number  of 
men  in  the  galleys  (including  a  number  of  soldiers, 
as  there  were  not  enough  sailors)  was  350.  The 

'In  the  Naval  Archives  are  numerous  letters  from  Macdonou^h,  in 
uriiidi  he  states  continoallv  that,  as  fait  is  they  arrive,  he  sahttit«tei 

sailor'5  fnr  the  soldiers  with  which  the  vessels  werp  ori(^in;i!!y  manned. 
Mea  were  continually  beinf  sent  ashore  on  account  ol  &tckne&s.  In 
nw  finrean  of  Navi^stkNi  n  tl»e  log-book  of  **aloop-of*war 
Captain  Robert  Henly "  {Surprise  was  the  name  the  Eagle  origi- 
oall/ went  by).  It  mentions  from  time  to  time  that  men  were  buried 
and  sent  adiore  to  the  hospital  (five  being  sent  ashore  00  September 
2d>  ;  and  finally  mentions  that  the  places  of  the  absent  were  partially 
hlled  by  a  draft  of  31  &oid>ers,  to  act  as  marines.  Tbs  notes  on  the 
day  of  bsttlt  «■  Waf . 
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exact  proportiofM  in  which  this  force  vat  dbtfib 
uted  among  the  gunJioats  can  not  be  toldt  but  It 
may  be  roughly  said  to  be  41  in  each  large  galley- 
and  26  in  each  smaU  one.  The  complement  of  the 
Saratoga  was  210,  of  the  Bagle^  130,  of  the  TkoncU- 
rogay  100,  and  of  the  Preble,  30;  but  the  first  three 
had  also  a  few  soldiers  distributed  between  them. 
The  following  list  is  probably  pretty  accurate  as  to 
the  aggregate ;  but  there  may  have  been  a  score  or 
two  fewer  men  on  the  gun-boat%  or  more  on  the 
larger  vessels. 


MACDONOUGH'S  FORCE. 


KMd,  from  fang 


Sarat^           734  24°  4*4  ii*  |l?ort.3?8 

JOO                           **  {iho^iga 

TiconJ^        350  III  180  "  jjj^f;  ^ 

Preilit                 So  30            36    *•  lonj^,  36 

SbgowboiMi,    4S0  a46  as*  " 

Fowfoatei^  160  mf         4!  ■*  tag,  46 


In  all,  14  vessels  of  2,244  tons  and  882  men,  with 
86  guns  throwing  at  a  broajdside  1,194  lbs.  of  shot, 
480  from  long,  and  714  from  short  guns. 

The  force  of  the  British  squadron  in  guns  and 
ships  is  laown  accurately,  as  most  of  it  was  capt> 
ured.  The  CoHfitmct  rated  for  years  in  our  lists 
as  a  frigate  of  the  dass  of  tlie  CatutiUoHom^  Congrtss^ 
and  Maudaman  /  she  was  thus  of  over  1,100  tons. 
(Cooper  says  more,  nearly  double  the  tonnage  of 
theiomA^**)  She  carried  on  her  main-deck  thirty 
long  24's,  fifteen  in  each  broadside^  She  did  not 
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hxivc  a  complete  spar-deck ;  on  her  poop,  which  came 
forward  to  the  mizzen-mast,  were  two  32-pouncl  (or 
possibly  42-pound)«  carronades  and  on  her  spacious 
top-gsUlant  forecastle  were  four  32- (or  42-)  pound 
carroiiades,  and  a  long  24  on  a  pivot/  She  had 
aboard  her  a  furnace  for  heating  shot ;  eight  or  ten 
of  which  heated  shot  were  found  with  the  furnace.* 
This  was,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate  advantage. 
The  Lmttiit  Captain  Daniel  Pring,  was  a  brig  of  the 
same  size  as  the  Ticonderoga^  mounting  16  long  la's* 
The  OiM  and  Fituk^  Lieutenants  James  McGhie 
and  William  Hldcs^  were  formerly  the  American 
sloops  GrowUr  and  Baffe^  of  112  and  no  tons  r^ 
spectively*  The  former  mounted  ten  18-pound  car- 
ronades and  one  long  6;  the  latter,  six  18-pound 
carronades,  four  long  6%  and  one  short  18.  There 
were  twelve  gun-boats.*  Five  of  these  were  large, 
of  about  70  tons  each;  three  mounted  a  long  24 
and  a  32-pouttd  carronade  each;  one  mounted  a 
long  18  and  a  32  pound  carronade ;  one  a  long  18 
and  a  short  18.  Seven  were  smaller^  of  about  40 
tons  each ;  three  of  these  carried  each  a  long  18, 
and  four  carried  each  a  32-pound  carronade.  There 
is  greater  difficulty  in  6nding  out  the  number  of 
men  in  the  British  fleet.  American  historians  are 
unanimous  in  stating  it  at  from  1,000  to  i,icx:);  Brit- 

'  ThU  is  b«r  armament  as  given  by  Cooper,  on  the  antborilY  of 
lieatemmt  E.  A.  F.  Lavillclte,  wIiowm  in  enui^of  herlor  uiree 

months,  and  went  aboard  her  ten  minutes  after  the  Lintut  struck. 

*  James  stigmatizes  the  statement  of  Commodore  Macdonoi^h 
about  the  furnace  as  "  as  gross  a  falsehood  as  ever  was  uttered  "  ;  but 
lie  gives  no  authority  for  the  denial,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  mere- 
ly an  ebullition  of  spleen  on  his  part.  Evei^  American  ofilMer  who 
trent  aboard  the  QmJiaMce  saw  the  furnace  and  the  hot  shot. 

*Ltttcr€f  General  George  Prevost.  Sept.  11,  1814.  All  the  Amcib 

lean  accounts  "^ny  13  :  ihc  !!rit:sh  official  account  had  best  be  taken. 
James  says  oniy  ten,  but  giveb  nu  authority  ;  he  appears  to  have  be«i 
tMirely  ignonat  of  an  tUivi  cooMClad  with  tkit  actfott. 
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ish  historians  never  do  any  thing  but  copy  Jamea 
blindly.  Midshipman  Lea  of  the  CcnfioMu^  in  a 
letter  (already  quoted)  published  tn  the  ''London 
Naval  Chfonide,"  vol  xxsdi,  p.  292,  gives  her  crew 
as  5CX);  but  more  than  this  amount  of  dead  and 
prisoners  wete  taken  out  of  her.  The  number  giver 
her  by  Commander  Wafd  in  his  *•  Naval  Tactics,"  \9 
probably  nearest  right — 325.'  The  Linnet  had  about 
125  men,  and  the  Chubb  and  Finch  about  50  men 
each.  According  to  Admiral  Paulding  (given  by 
Lossing,  in  his  "Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812," 
p.  868)  their  gun-boats  averaged  50  men  each.  This 
is  probably  true,  as  they  were  manned  largely  by 
soldiers,  any  number  of  whom  could  be  spared  from 
Sir  Geore^e  Prevost's  great  army ;  but  it  may  be  best 
to  consider  the  large  ones  as  hnvincT  41^  and  the 
small  26  men,  which  were  the  complements  of  the 
American  gun-boats  of  the  Carrie  sizes. 
The  foUowing,  then,  is  the  force  of 

DOWNIS'ft  SQUADRON. 

Ck$M,  Its 

Fife  gmiJKMits,  350 
Seven  gnnJMMit^  s8o 

In  all,  16  vessels,  of  about  2,402  tons,  with  937 
*  Janes       her  bet  ^70  aieii,-^iritlKmt  HBliBg  hit  eetfMiri^ 


From  what  'gvUk, 
Omnt*     Bwdildt.  long  or  thcwt* 

SO  06  6 

9"  ^  ^  short,  90 

iehoit,  71 

{  short,  73 
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men/  and  a  total  of  92  guns,  throwing  at  a  broad* 
side  1,192  lbs.,  660  from  long  and  532  from  short 
pieces. 

These  are  widely  difJerent  from  the  figfures  that 
appear  in  the  pages  of  most  British  historians,  from 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  down  and  up.  Thus,  in  the 
*'  History  of  the  British  Navy,'  by  C  D.  Yonge  (al- 
ready quoted),  it  is  said  that  on  Lake  Champlain 
**  our  (the  British)  force  was  manifestly  and  vastly 
inferior,  «  ♦  ♦  their  (the  American)  broadside 
outweighing  ours  in  more  than  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  while  the  difference  iti  their  tonnage 
and  in  the  number  of  their  crews  was  still  more  in 
their  favor.**  None  of  these  historians,  or  quasi-histo* 
rians,  have  made  the  faintest  effort  to  find  out  the 
facts  for  themselves,  following  James'  figures  with 
blind  reliance,  and  accordingly  it  is  only  necessary 
to  discuss  the  latter.  This  reputable  gentleman 
ends  his  account("  Naval  Occurrences,*'  p.  424)  by  re- 
maridng  that  Macdonough  wrote  as  he  did  because 
**  he  knew  that  nothing  would  stamp  a  falsehood 
with  currency  equal  to  a  pious  expression,  *  «  • 
his  falsehoods  equalling  in  number  the  lines  of  his 
letter/'  These  remarks  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  unbiassed  and  truthful  character  of  the  author, 
rather  than  for  any  particular  weight  they  will  have 
in  influencing  any  one's  judgment  on  Commodore 
Macdonough.  James  gives  the  engaged  force  of  the 
British  as  8  vessels,  of  1,426  tons^  with  557  men, 
and  throwing  765  lbs.  of  shot**  To  reduce  the 
force  down  to  this,  he  first  excludes  the  FtncA,  be- 
cause she  "  grounded  opposite  an  American  battery 
the  engagemint  commenced**  which  reads  espe* 


'  Abont ;  tiier«  w«re  probably  mori;  raiher  Uian  less. 
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cially  well  I'n  connection  with  Capt.  Pnng"'s  official 
letter:  "  Lieut,  Hicks,  of  the  Finch,  had  the  morti- 
fication to  strike  on  a  reef  of  rocks  to  the  eastward 
of  Crab  Island  about  the  middle  of  the  engagement.**  * 
What  James  means  cannot  be  imagined ;  no  stretch 
of  language  will  convert  "  about  the  middle  of "  into 
"before.**  The  Finch  struck  on  the  reef  in  conse* 
qoence  of  having  been  disabled  and  rendered  help« 
teas  by  the  fire  from  the  TicomUr^ga*  Adding  her 
fofce  to  James*  statement  (counting  her  crew  only 
as  he  gives  it),  we  get  9  vessels,  1,536  tons,  577  men. 
849  lbs.  of  shot.  James  also  excludes  five  gun* 
boats,  because  they  ran  away  almost  as  soon  as 
the  action  commenced  (voL  vi,  p.  501).  This 
assertion  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  state^ 
ment  in  Captain  Fringes  letter  *'that  the  flotilla 
of  gun-boats  had  abandoned  the  object  assigned  to 
them,"  and,  if  it  was^  it  would  not  warrant  his  fo^ 
eluding  the  five  gun-boats.  Their  flight  may  have 
been  disgraceful,  but  they  formed  part  of  the  attade* 
ing  force  nevertheless ;  almost  any  general  could  say 
that  he  had  won  against  superior  numbers  if  he  re* 
fused  to  count  in  any  of  his  own  men  whom  he  sus* 
pected  of  behaving  badly.  James  gives  his  10  gun. 
boats  294  men  and  13  guns  (two  long  24's,  five  long 
i8*s,  six  32-pound  carronades),  and  makes  them 
average  45  tons  ;  adding  on  the  five  he  leaves  out, 
we  get  14  vessels,  uf  1,761  tons,  with  714  men,  throw, 
ing  at  a  broadside  1,025  lbs.  of  shot  (591  from  long 
guns,  434  from  carronades).  But  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says  there  were 
12  gun-boats,  and  the  American  accounts  say  more. 

<  The  italictan  nioew  Tlw  kttw  it  f&voi  in  foU  ia  Um  **  Naval 

Chronicle." 
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Supposing  the  two  gun-boats  James  did  not  include 
at  all  to  be  equal  respectively  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  gun-boats  as  he  ^ivcs 
them  ("  Naval  Occurrences,"  p.  417);  that  one  to 
have  had  35  men,  a  long  24,  and  a  32  pound 
carronade,  the  other,  25  men  and  a  32-pouiid  car- 
ronade,  we  get  for  Downie's  force  16  vessels,  of 
1,851  tons,  with  774  men,  throwing:  at  a  broadside 
1,1 13  ibs.  of  shot  (615  from  long  guns,  49S  from  car- 
ronades).  It  must  be  remembered  that  so  far  I 
have  merely  corrected  James  by  means  of  the  au- 
th<  ritics  from  which  he  draws  his  account— the 
official  letters  of  tlie  British  commanders.  I  have 
not  broiii^ht  up  a  single  American  authority  against 
him,  but  have  only  made  such  alterations  as  a  writer 
could  with  nothing  whatever  but  the  accounts  of 
Sir  George  Prevost  and  Captain  Pring  before  him 
to  compare  with  James.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  ac- 
cording  to  James  himself  Downie  really  had  774 
men  to  Macdonough's  882,  and  threw  at  a  broad- 
side I»II3  lbs.  of  shot  to  Macdonough's  1,194  lbs. 
James  sajrs  (**  Naval  Occurrences,"  pp.  410,  413): 
Let  it  be  recollected,  no  musketry  was  employed 
on  either  side/'  and  *'  The  marines  were  of  no  use» 
as  the  action  was  foii|^t  out  of  the  range  of  mus- 
ketry'*  ;  the  106  additional  men  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  were  thus  not  of  much  consequence,  the 
action  being  fought  at  anchor,  and  there  being  men 
enottfi^  to  manage  the  guns  and  perform  eveiy  other 
duty.  So  we  need  only  attend  to  the  broadside 
force.  Here,  then,  Downie  could  present  at  a 
broadside  61$  lbs.  of  shot  from  long  guns  to  Mac- 
donough's 480^  and  498  lbs.  from  carronades  to  Mac* 
donough's  714;  or,  he  threw  133  lbs.  of  shot  more 
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from  his  long  guns,  and  216  less  from  his  carronadea. 
This  is  equivalent  to  Downie's  having  seven  long^ 
i8's  and  one  long  9*  and  Macdonough's  having  one 
24rpound  and  six  32-pound  carronades.  A  32-pottnd 
carronade  is  nat  equal  to  a  long  iS ;  so  that  even  by 
Jmm^  aum  sktwiitg  Doumu^s  force  was  dif^y  tke 
st^erwr^ 

Thus  far,  I  may  repeat,  I  have  corrected  James 
solely  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  side ;  now  I  shall 
bring  in  some  American  authorities.  These  do  not 
contradict  the  British  official  letters,  for  they  virt* 
ually  agree  with  them ;  but  they  do  go  against  James' 
unsupported  assertions,  and,  being  made  by  naval 
officers  of  irreproachable  reputation,  will  certainly 
outweigh  them.  In  the  fint  place,  James  asserts 
that  on  the  main-deck  of  the  Csmfiance  but  15  guns 
were  presented  in  broadside,  two  32-pound  carron- 
ades being  thrust  through  the  bridle-  and  two  others 
through  the  stem-ports ;  so  he  excludes  two  of  her 
guns  from  the  broadside.  Such  guns  would  have  been 
of  great  use  to  her  at  certain  stages  of  the  combat, 
and  ought  to  be  included  in  the  force.  But  besides 
this  the  American  officers  positively  say  that  she 
had  a  droadsidi  oi  15  guns.  Adding  these  two  guns, 
and  making  a  triBing  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  guns  in  the  row-galleys,  we  get  a  broadside  of 
1,192  lbs.,  exactly  as  I  have  given  it  above.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  difference  of 
tonnage  as  given  by  James  and  by  the  Americans, 
for  we  liave  Considered  the  same  subject  in  reference 
to  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  James  calculates  the 
American  tonnage  as  if  for  sea-vessels  of  deep 
holds,  while,  as  regards  the  British  vessels,  he  allows 
for  the  shallow  holds  that  all  the  lake  craft  had: 
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that  is,  he  gives  in  one  the  nominal,  in  the  other 
the  real,  tonnage.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  dis- 
crepancy. It  only  remains  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  men.  From  James  we  can 
get  772.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  reason  by  analo- 
gy. I  have  already  show  n  that,  as  regards  the  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie,  he  is  convicted  (by  English,  not 
by  American,  evidence)  of  having  underestimated 
Barclay's  force  by  about  25  per  cent.  If  he  did  the 
same  thmg  here,  the  lUitish  force  was  over  I.OCXD 
strong,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  was.  But  we 
have  other  proofs.  On  p.  417  of  the  "  Naval  Oc» 
currences**  he  says  the  complement  of  the  four  cap- 
tured British  vessels  amounted  to  420  men,  of  whom 
54  were  killed  In  action,  leaving  566  prisoners,  in. 
eluding  the  wounded.  But  the  report  of  pris* 
oners»  as  given  by  the  American  authorities, 
gives  369  ofltoffs  and  seamen  unhurt  or  but  slightly 
wounded,  57  wounded  men  paroled,  and  othei 
wounded  whose  number  was  unspecified*  Suppos* 
Ing  this  number  to  have  been  83,  and  adding  $4 
dead,  we  would  get  In  all  550  men  for  the  four  ships, 
the  number  I  have  adopted  In  my  list  This  would 
make  the  British  wounded  129  instead  of  116^  as 
James  says:  but  neither  the  Americans  nor  the 
British  seem  to  have  enumerated  all  their  wounded 
in  this  fif^t*  Taldng  into  account  all  these  con* 
sideiations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bgures  I  have 
given  are  probably  approximately  correct,  and,  at 
any  rate,  indicate  pretty  closely  the  rtUoinff  strength 
of  the  two  squadrons.  The  slight  differences  In  ton. 
nage  and  crews  (158  tons  and  55  men,  in  favor  of 
the  British)  arc  so  trivial  that  they  need  not  be 
taken  into  account,  and  we  will  merely  consider  ths 
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broadside  force.  In  absolute  weight  of  metal  the 
two  combatants  were  evenly  matched — almost  ex- 
actly,-— but  whereas  from  Downie's  broadside  of  1,193 
lbs.  66c'  \sere  from  long  and  532  from  short  guns,  of 
Macdonough's  broadside  of  1.194  lbs.,  but  480  were 
from  long  and  714  from  short  pieces.  The  forces 
were  thus  equal,  except  that  Downie  opposed  t8o 
lbs.  from  long  guns  to  182  from  carronades;  as  if  io 
long  i8's  were  opposed  to  ten  18-pound  carronades. 
This  would  make  the  odds  on  their  face  about  IO  to 
9  against  the  Americans;  in  reality  they  were 
greater,  for  the  possession  o£  the  Confiana  was  a 
very  great  advantage*  The  action  is,  as  regards 
metal,  the  exact  reverse  of  those  between  Chauncy 
and  Yeo.  Take,  for  example,  the  fight  of!  Burling* 
ton  on  Sept.  28,  18 13.  Yeo's  broadside  was  1,374 
lbs.  to  Chauncy's  1,288 ;  but  whereas  only  t8o  of 
Yeo's  was  from  long  guns,  of  Chaunc/s  but  $36 
was  from  carronades.  Chaunc/s  fleet  was  thus 
much  the  superior.  At  least  we  must  say  this:  if 
Macdonough  beat  merely  an  equal  force,  dien  Yeo 
made  a  most  disgraceful  and  cowardly  flight  before 
an  inferior  foe;  but  if  we  contend  that  Macdon> 
ough's  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  antagonist, 
then  we  must  admit  that  Yeo's  was  in  like  manner 
inferior  to  Cbauncy's.  These  rules  work  both  waya» 
The  Confiema  was  a  heavier  vessel  than  the  Filu^ 
presenting  in  broadside  one  long  24.  and  three  32- 
pound  carronades  more  than  the  latter.  James  (voL 
vi.  p-  355)  says:  "The  Pike  alone  was  nearly  a 
match  for  Sir  James  Yeo's  squadron,**  and  Brcnton 
says  (vol.  ii,  503)  :  "  The  Gi?ural  Pike  was  more  tlian 
a  match  for  the  whole  British  squadron."  Neither 
of  these  writers  means  quite  as  much  as  he  says,  for 
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the  logical  result  would  be  that  the  Confiance  alone 
was  a  match  for  all  of  Macdonough's  force.  Still  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  Pike  gave  Chauncy  a  great  ad- 
vantage,  and  that  the  Confiance  made  Downie's  fleet 
much  superior  to  Macdonough*s. 

Macdonough  saw  that  the  British  would  be  forced 
to  make  the  attack  in  order  to  get  the  control  of 
the  waters.  On  this  long,  narrow  lake  the  winds 
usually  blow  pretty  nearly  north  or  south,  and  the 
set  of  the  current  is  of  course  northward ;  all  the 
vessels,  being  flat  and  shallow,  could  not  beat  to 
windward  well,  so  there  was  Itttle  chance  of  the 
British  making  the  attack  when  there  was  a  souther- 
ly wind  blowing.  So  late  in  the  season  there  was 
danger  of  sudden  and  furious  gales,  which  would 
make  it  risky  for  Downie  to  wait  outside  the  bay 
till  the  wind  suited  him ;  and  inside  the  bay  the 
wind  was  pretty  sure  to  be  light  and  baffling. 
Voung  Maodonough  (then  but  28  years  of  age)  cal- 
culated all  these  chances  very  coolly  and  decided  to 
await  the  attack  at  anchor  in  Plattsburg  Bay,  with 
the  head  of  his  line  so  far  to  the  north  that  it  could 
hardly  be  turned  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  ui  ikc  all 
the  other  preparations  with  the  same  foresight. 
Not  only  were  his  vessels  provided  with  springs, 
but  also  with  anchors  to  be  used  astern  in  any 
emergency.  The  Saratoga  n  is  further  prepared  for 
a  change  of  wind,  or  for  the  necessity  of  winding 
ship,  by  having  a  kedge  planted  broad  off  on  each 
of  her  bow<?,  with  a  hawser  and  preventer  hawser 
(hanging  in  bights  under  water)  leadmg  from  each 
quarter  to  the  kedge  on  that  side.  There  had  not 
been  time  to  train  the  men  thoroughly  at  the 
guns ;  and  to  make  these  produce  their  full  efiect 
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the  ccmitant  supervision  of  the  officets  had  to  be 
exerted.  The  British  were  laboring  under  this 
same  disadvantage,  but  neither  side  felt  the  want 
veiy  much,  as  the  smooth  water,  stationary  position 
of  the  ships,  and  fair  range,  made  the  fire  of  both 
sides  very  destructive. 

Plattsburg  Bay  is  deep  and  opens  to  the  stMith- 
ward  ;  so  that  a  wind  which  would  enable  the  Brit- 
ish to  sail  up  the  lake  would  force  them  to  beat 
when  entering  the  bay.  The  east  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  is  formed  by  Cumberland  Head;  the 
entrance  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  and  the 
other  boundary,  southwest  from  the  Head,  is  an 
extensive  shoal,  and  a  small,  low  island.  This  is 
called  Crab  Island,  and  on  it  was  a  hospital  and  one 
six-pounder  gun,  which  was  to  be  manned  in  case 
of  necessity  by  the  strongest  patients.  Macdon- 
ough  had  anchored  in  a  north-and-soiith  line  a  Uttic 
to  the  south  of  the  outlet  of  the  Saranac,  and  out 
of  range  of  the  shore  batteries,  being  two  miles  from 
tlie  western  shore.  The  head  of  his  line  was  so 
near  Cumberland  Head  that  an  attempt  to  turn  it 
would  place  the  opponent  under  a  very  heavy  fire, 
while  to  the  south  the  shoal  prevented  a  flank 
attack.  The  £i^le  lay  to  the  north,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a  couple  of  gun-boats ;  then  came  the 
Saratoga,  with  three  gun-boats  between  her  and  the 
TuomiereigUt  the  neact  in  line ;  then  came  three  gun- 
boats and  the  J^M»  The  four  large  vessels  were 
at  anchor ;  the  galleys  being  under  their  sweeps  and 
forming  a  second  line  about  40  yards  back»  some 
of  them  leeephig  their  places  and  some  not  doing 
so.  By  fhb  arrangement  his  line  could  not  be 
doubled  upon,  there  was  not  room  to  anchor  on  hb 
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firoadaide  out  of  teach  of  his  camiiad€s»  and  the 
enemy  was  forced  to  attack  him  fay  standing  ^ 
bows  on. 

The  moming  of  September  iith  opened  with  a 
light  breeze  from  the  northeast.  Downie's  fleet 
weighed  anchor  at  daylight,  and  came  down  the 
lake  with  the  wind  nearly  aft,  the  booms  of  the  two 

sloops  swinging  out  to  starboard.  At  half-past 
seven,'  the  people  in  the  ships  could  see  their  ad- 
versaries' upper  sails  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
ending  in  Cumberland  Head,  before  the  British 
doubled  the  latter.  Captain  Downie  hove  to  with 
his  four  large  vessels  when  he  had  fairly  opened  the 
Bay,  and  waited  for  his  galleys  to  overtake  him. 
Then  his  four  vessels  filled  on  the  starboard  tack 
and  headed  for  the  American  line,  going  abreast,  the 
Chubb  to  the  north,  heading  well  to  windward  of  the 
Eagle,  for  whose  bcnvs  the  J.innct  was  headed,  while 
the  Confiance  was  to  be  laid  athwart  the  hawse  of  the 
Saratoga  ;  the  Finck  was  to  leeward  with  the  twelve 
gun-boats,  and  was  to  engage  the  rear  of  the  Ameri- 
can line. 

As  the  English  squadron  stood  bravely  in,  young 
Macdonough,  who  feared  his  foes  not  at  all,  but  his 
God  a  great  deal,  knelt  for  a  moment,  with  his  offi- 
cef8»  on  the  quarter-deck ;  and  then  ensued  a  few 
minutes  of  perfect  quiet,  the  men  waiting  with  grim 
expectancy  for  the  opening  of  the  fight.  The 
spoke  fint  with  her  long  i8*s,  but  to  no  effect, 
for  the  shot  fell  short  Then,  as  the  Lmnei  passed 
the  Saratoga^  she  fired  her  broadside  of  long  12's, 

*The  letters  of  the  two  ooanmnden  eonflkt  a  little  at  to  thue, 

botli  absolutely  and  relatively.  Prlng  says  the  action  lasted  two  hours 
and  three  quarters  ,  tl^e  American  accounts,  two  hours  and  twenty 
niDOiea.  rring  says  it  began  at  S.00 ;  MacdoilOugh  &ays4fewmlllttt«* 
bcfbra  nine^  etc.  I  take  the  meea  thae^ 
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but  her  shot  also  fell  short,  except  one  that  struck  a 
hen-coop  which  happened  to  be  aboard  the  Saratoga, 
There  was  a  game  cock  inside*  and,  instead  of  being 
fri^tened  at  his  sudden  release,  he  jumped  up  on  a 
gun-slide,  clapped  his  wings*  and  crowed  lustily. 
The  men  laughed  and  cfaeefed;  and  immediately 
afterward  Macdonough  himself  fired  the  first  shot 
from  one  of  the  long  guns.  The  24-pound  baU 
struck  the  ConJUmce  near  the  hawse-hole  and 
langed  the  length  of  her  deck*  killing  and  wound- 
ing  sevend  men.  All  the  American  long  guns  now 
<^ened  and  were  replied  to  by  the  British  galleys. 
'  The  C&Hfiame  sXood  steadily  on  without  replying. 
But  she  was  baffled  by  shifting  winds,  and  was  soon 
so  cut  up,  having  both  her  port  bow-anchors  shot 
away,  and  suffering  much  loss,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  port  her  helm  and  come  to  while  still  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Saratoga.  Caj?- 
tain  Uownic  came  to  anchor  in  grand  style,  scc  ur- 
ing  every  thing  carefull)  Ijcforc  he  fired  a  gun.  and 
then  opening  with  a  terribly  destructive  broadside. 
The  Chubb  and  Linnet  stood  farther  in,  and  anchored 
forward  the  Eagle  s  beam.  Meanwhile  the  Finch 
got  abreast  of  the  TuomUroga,  under  her  sweeps, 
supported  by  the  gun-boats.  The  main  fighting 
was  thus  to  take  place  between  the  vans,  where  the 
Eagle,  Saraioga,  and  six  or  seven  gun-boats  were 
engaged  with  the  Chubb,  Linnet,  Cnnf.anii,  and  two 
or  three  gun-boats;  while  in  the  rear,  the  Ttccnidt' 
roga^  the  Preble^  and  the  other  American  galleys 
engaged  the  Finch  and  the  remaining  nine  or  ten 
English  galleys.  The  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  line 
was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  prevent 
their  flank  being  turned,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
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British  to  effect  that  object.  At  first  the  fighting 
was  at  long  range,  but  gradually  the  British  galleys 
dosed  up,  firing  very  well.  The  American  galleys 
at  this  end  of  the  line  were  chiefly  the  small  onea^ 
anned  with  one  i2.pounder  apiece,  and  they  by  dcb 
grees  drew  back  before  the  heavy  fire  of  their  op 
ponents.  About  an  hour  after  the  discharge  of  the 
first  gun  had  been  fired  the  Fmch  closed  up  toward 
the  Ticgmderi^^  and  was  completely  crippled  by  a 
couple  of  broadsides  from  the  latter.  She  drifted 
helplessly  down  the  Ihie  and  grounded  near  Crab 
Island ;  some  of  the  convalescent  patients  manned 
the  six*pounder  and  fired  a  shot  or  two  at  her, 
when  she  struck,  nearly  half  of  her  crew  beuig  killed 
or  wounded.  About  the  same  time  the  British 
gun-boats  forced  the  Pr^U  out  of  line,  whereupon 
she  cut  her  cable  and  drifted  inshore  out  of  the 
fight.  Two  or  three  of  the  British  gun-boats  had 
already  been  sufficiently  damaged  by  some  of  the 
shot  from  the  Ticonderoga  s  long  guns  to  make 
them  wary ;  and  the  contest  at  this  part  of  the  line 
narrowed  down  to  one  bcLwccn  the  American 
schooner  and  the  remaining  British  ^u:i-boats,  who 
combined  to  make  a  most  determined  attack  upon 
her.  So  hastily  had  the  squadron  been  fitted  out  that 
many  of  the  matches  for  her  guns  were  at  the  last 
moment  found  to  be  defective.  The  captain  of  one 
of  the  divisions  was  a  midshipman,  but  sixteen  years 
old,  Hiram  Paulding.  When  he  foun  l  the  matches 
to  be  bad  he  fired  the  guns  of  his  section  by  having 
pistols  flashed  at  them,  and  continued  this  through 
the  whole  fight.  The  Ticonderoga  s  commander, 
Lieut.  Cassin,  fought  his  schooner  most  nobly.  He 
kept  walking  the  taffrail  amidst  showers  of  mus- 
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ketiy  and  grape,  coolly  watching  the  movements  of 
the  galleys  and  directing  the  guns  to  be  loaded  with 
canister  and  bags  of  buUets,  when  the  enemy  tried 
to  board.  The  British  galleys  were  handled  with 
deteimined  gallantry,  under  the  command  of  Lien- 
tenant  BelL  Had  th^  driven  off  the  Tieamdtrtga 
they  would  have  won  the  day  for  their  aide,  and 
fhey  pushed  up  till  they  weie  not  a  boat4Kook's 
length  distant,  to  tiy  to  cany  her  by  boarding ;  but 
every  attempt  was  repulsed  and  they  were  forced  to 
draw  off,  some  of  them  so  crippled  by  the  slaughter 
they  had  suffered  that  they  could  hardly  man  the 
oars. 

Meanwhile  the  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  line  had 
been  even  fiercer.  The  first  broadside  of  the  Cm- 
fiance,  fired  from  i6  long  24*s,  double  shotted, 
coolly  sighted,  in  smooth  water,  at  point-blank  range, 
produced  the  most  terrible  effect  on  the  Saratoga. 
Her  hull  shivered  all  over  with  the  shock,  and  when 
the  crash  subsided  nearly  half  of  her  people  were 
seen  stretched  on  deck,  for  many  had  been  knocked 
down  who  were  not  seriously  hurt.  Among  the 
slain  was  her  first  lieutenant,  Peter  Gamble;  he 
was  kneeling  down  to  sight  the  bow-gun,  when  a 
shot  entered  the  port,  split  the  quoin,  and  drove  a 
portion  of  it  against  his  side,  killing  him  without 
breaking  the  skin.  The  survivors  carried  on  the 
fi^ht  with  undiminished  energy.  Macdonough  him- 
self worked  like  a  common  sailor,  in  pointing  and 
handling  a  favorite  gun.  While  bending  over  to 
sight  it  a  round  shot  cut  in  two  the  spanker  boom, 
which  fell  on  his  head  and  struck  him  senseless  for 
two  or  three  minutes;  he  then  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  continued  as  before,  when  a  shot  took  off  the 
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head  of  tli«  captain  of  the  gun  and  drove  it  in  his 
face  with  such  a  force  as  to  knock  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  deck.  But  after  the  first  broadside  not 
so  much  injury  was  done;  the  guns  of  the  Confix 
ance  had  been  levelled  to  point  -blank  range,  and  as 
the  quoins  were  loosened  by  the  successive  dis- 
charges they  were  not  properly  replaced,  so  that 
her  broadsides  kept  going  higher  and  hi^^hcr  and  do- 
ing less  and  less  damage.  Very  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  action  her  gallant  captain  was 
slain.  He  was  standing  behind  one  of  the  long 
gruns  when  a  shot  from  the  Saratoga  struck  it  and 
threw  it  completely  off  the  carriage  against  his  riglit 
groin,  killin<^  him  alnux^t  instantly.  His  skin  was 
not  broken ;  a  black  mark,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
plate,  was  the  only  visible  injury.  His  watch  was 
found  flattened,  with  its  hands  pointing  to  the  very 
•econd  at  which  he  received  the  fatal  blow.  As  the 
contest  went  on  the  fire  gradually  decreased  in 
wcii^t,  the  guns  being  disabled.  The  inexperi- 
ence of  both  Cfews  partly  caused  this.  The  Ameri> 
can  sailon  oveiloaded  their  carronades  so  as  to  veiy 
much  destroy  the  effect  of  their  fire ;  when  the  offi* 
cers  became  disabled,  the  men  would  cnun  the  guns 
ivitfa  shot  till  the  last  projected  from  the  muzxle 
Of  counct  this  lessened  the  execution,  and  also 
gvadnally  crippled  the  guns.  On  boaid  the  Cm^ 
am§  the  confusion  was  even  worse :  after  the  bnt> 
tie  the  charges  of  the  guns  were  drawn,  and  on  tlie 
side  she  had  fought  one  was  found  with  a  canvas 
bag  containing  two  round  of  shot  rammed  home 
and  wadded  without  any  powder ;  another  with  two 
cartridges  and  no  shot;  and  a  third  with  a  wad  be- 
low the  cartridge 
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At  the  extreme  head  of  the  line  the  advantage 
had  been  with  the  British.  The  Chubb  and  Linnet 
had  begun  a  brisk  engagement  with  the  Eagle  and 
American  gun-boats.  In  a  short  time  the  CkMh»d 
her  cable,  bowsprit,  and  main-boom  shot  away, 
drifted  within  the  American  lines^  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  one  of  the  SaraUiga^s  midshipmen. 
The  IMmii  paid  no  attention  to  the  American  gnu- 
boats,  directing  her  whole  fire  against  the  Ea^^  and 
the  latter  was,  in  addition,  exposed  to  part  of  the 
fire  of  the  ComfioKce,  After  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire 
for  a  long  time  her  springs  were  shot  away,  and  she 
came  up  into  the  wind,  hanging  so  that  she  could 
not  return  a  shot  to  the  well-directed  broadsides  of 
the  Lmrnet,  Henly  accordingly  cut  his  cable,  started 
home  his  top^ls,  ran  down,  and  anchored  by  the 
stem  between  and  inshore  of  the  Confitma  and  Tu 
€imderoga,  from  which  position  he  opened  on  the 
Ccnfiamee,  The  Linnet  now  directed  her  attention 
to  the  American  gun-boats,  which  at  this  end  of  the 
line  were  very  well  fought,  but  she  soon  drove  them 
off,  and  tlicn  sprung  her  broadside  so  as  to  rake  tlie 
Saratoga  on  her  bows. 

Macdonough  by  this  time  had  his  hands  full,  and 
Ws  fire  was  slackening ;  he  was  bearing  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  action,  with  the  frigate  on  his  beam  and 
the  brig  raking  him.  Twice  his  ship  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  hot  shot  of  the  Conjiance ;  one  by 
one  his  lonef  guns  were  disabled  by  shot,  and  his 
carronadcs  were  either  treatcti  the  same  way  or  else 
rendered  useless  by  excessive  overcharging.  Fi- 
nally but  a  single  carronade  was  left  in  the  starboard 
batteries,  and  on  firing  it  the  naval-bolt  broke,  the 
gun  flew  off  the  carriage  and  fell  down  the  main 
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hatch,  leaving  the  Commodore  without  a  single  gun 
to  oppose  to  the  few  the  Confiauce  still  presented. 
The  battle  would  have  been  lost  had  not  Macdon- 
ough's  foresight  provided  the  means  of  retrieving 
it.  The  anchor  suspended  astern  of  the  Saratoga 
was  let  go,  and  the  men  hauled  in  on  the  hawser  that 
led  to  the  starboard  quarter,  bringing  the  ship's  stern 
up  over  the  kcd^c.  The  siiip  now  rode  by  the 
kcdgc  and  by  a  line  that  had  been  bent  to  a  bight  in 
the  streaiii  cable,  and  she  was  raked  badly  by  the 
accurate  fire  of  the  Linnet.  By  rousing  on  the  line 
the  ship  was  at  length  got  so  far  round  that  the 
aftermost  gun  of  the  port  broadside  bore  on  the 
Conjiance,  The  men  had  been  sent  forward  to  keep 
as  much  out  of  harm's  way  as  possible,  and  now 
some  were  at  once  called  back  to  man  the  piece, 
which  then  opened  with  effect.  The  next  i^^un  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  ship  now  hung 
and  would  go  no  farther  round.  The  hawser  lead- 
ing from  the  port  quarter  was  then  got  forward  un. 
der  the  bows  and  passed  aft  to  the  starboard  quar< 
ter,  and  a  minute  afterw.ird  the  ship's  whole  port 
battery  opened  with  fatal  effect.  The  Confiance 
meanwhile  bad  also  attempted  to  round.  Her 
springs,  like  those  of  the  Linnet ^  were  on  the  star* 
board  side,  and  so  of  course  could  not  be  shot  away 
as  the  Eagi/s  were ;  but,  as  she  had  nothing  but 
springs  to  rely  on,  her  efforts  did  little  beyond  forc- 
ing her  forwa^,  and  she  hung  with  her  head  to  the 
wind.  She  had  lost  over  half  of  her  crew,'  most  of 
her  guns  on  the  engaged  side  were  dismounted,  and 
her  stout  masts  had  been  splintered  till  they  looked 

*  Midshipnui  Lee,  in  his  letter  already  quoted,  savs  **  not  five 
men  were  leCt  mhnit  ** ;  tUt  wovkl  of  ooniM  iaehide  wniMt,  ete., 
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lilce  bundles  of  matches ;  her  sails  had  been  torn  to 
rags»  and  she  was  forced  to  strike,  about  two  hoars 
after  she  had  fired  the  first  broadside.  Without 
pausing  a  minute  the  Sarmtoga,  again  hauled  on  her 
staiboard  hawser  till  her  broadside  was  fining  to 
bear  on  the  Umtei,  and  the  ship  and  brig  began  a 
brisk  fightt  which  the  E^gie  from  her  position  could 
take  no  part  in,  while  the  TicMderega  was  just  fin- 
ish ing  up  the  British  gallejrs.  The  shattered  and 
disabled  state  of  the  Lmntts  masts,  sails,  and  yards 
precluded  the  most  distant  hope  of  Capt.  Pring's 
effecting  his  escape  by  cutting  his  cable ;  but  he 
kept  up  a  most  gallant  fight  with  his  greatly  su- 
perior foe,  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  gun-boats  would 
come  and  tow  him  off,  and  despatched  a  lieutenant 
to  the  Confiance  to  ascertain  her  state.  The  lieu- 
tenant returned  with  news  of  Capt.  Dowaie's  death, 
while  the  British  gun-boats  liaJ  been  driven  half  a 
mileoff;  and, after  having  maintained  the  fight  single- 
handed  for  fifteen  minutes,  until,  from  the  number 
of  shot  between  wind  and  water,  the  water  had 
risen  a  foot  above  her  lower  deck,  the  plucky  little 
brig  hauled  down  her  colors,  and  the  fight  ended, 
a  little  over  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  first  gun 
had  been  fired.  Not  one  of  the  larger  vessels  had  a 
mast  that  would  bear  canvas,  and  the  prizes  were  in 
a  sinking  condition.  The  ]5ritish  galleys  drifted  to 
leeward,  none  with  their  colors  up ;  but  as  the 
Saratogas  boarding-ofBcer  passed  along  the  deck  of 
the  Confiance  he  accidentally  ran  against  a  lock- 
string  of  one  of  her  starboard  guns,*  and  it  went  off. 
This  was  apparently  understood  as  a  signal  by  the 

*  A  sufficient  commentary,  by  the  wav.  on  James'  assertion  that  the 
guns  of  the  Comfauut  had  to  be  firad  bj  mafrhri,  at  gan4opfc« 

aid  not  ill  I 
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galleys^  and  they  moved  slowly  off,  pulling  but  a 
very  few  sweeps,  and  not  one  of  them  hoisting  aa 

ensign. 

On  both  sides  the  ships  had  been  cut  up  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner;  the  Saratoga  had  55 
shot-holes  in  her  hull,  and  the  Con  fiance  10$  in  hers, 
and  the  Eagle  and  Linnet  had  suffered  in  proportion* 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  can  not  be  ex- 
actly stated;  it  was  pfobably  about  200  on  the 
American  side,  and  over  300  on  the  British.' 

Captain  Macdonough  at  once  returned  the  British 
officers  their  swords.    Captain  Pring  writes:  "I 

'  Macdoaou^  Ktmied  lib  low  at  Ibllcnrt : 


KiUed.  Woundad. 

SamiPgOt  38  99 

JUgie,  13  SO 

Ticondtrpga^  '  O  6 

PrebU,  S 

Box*r,  3  t 

Cftitipede,  I 


A  total  of  5a  kilk  l  iiul  58  wounded  ;  but  fhf  Tntter  head  apparently 
only  included  those  who  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Probably  about 
additional  were  morenrleia  slightly  wounded.  Captain  Pring,  in 
hi-^  Icltr-r  of  Sept.  T?'h.  says  the  Couf.mrr  bad  41  killed  nnri  40 
wounUcU  ;  the  Linnet,  10  killed  and  14  wounded  ;  the  Chuob,  6 
UOed  ud  16  wounded  ;  the  Finch,  a  wounded  :  in  all,  57  killed 
and  73  wounded.  But  he  adds  "  that  no  opportunity  has  offered  to 
muster  •  ♦  •  this  is  the  whole  a&  yet  ascertained  to  be  killed  or 
wounded.**  The  Americans  took  out  180  dead  and  wounded  from 
the  Confmnee,  50  from  the  Linnet,  and  40  from  the  Chubb  and  Finch  ; 
in  all,  270.  James  ("  Naval  Occurrences,"  p.  412)  says  the  ConJiatHt 
had  83  wounded.  As  Captain  Pring  wiolft  llto  letter  in  Plattsbuif 
Bay  the  day  after  the  action,  he  of  course  could  not  give  ihe  Ins-; 
aboard  the  British  gun-boats  ;  so  James  at  once  assumed  that  they  sut- 
fered  none.  As  well  as  could  be  found  out  they  had  betwMB  90  and 
100  killed  and  wounded.  The  total  British  loss  wa^  between  300  and 
400,  aii  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  For  this  action,  as  already  stiown, 
James  is  of  no  use  whatever.  Compare  his  statements,  for  examplet 
with  those  of  Midshipman  Lee,  in  the  "  Naval  Chronicle."  The  com- 
parative loss,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  competitive  prowess*  of  the 
combaunts,  is  not  of  much  conseqMDoe  itt  olt  CMSb  M  tlMWnlHr 
pai^  is  point  olHoics  con^pMsed* 
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have  much  aattsfaction  In  maldng  you  acquainted 

with  the  humane  treatment  the  wounded  have  re- 
ceived from  Commodore  Macdonough  ;  they  were 
immediately  removed  to  his  own  hospital  on  Crab 
Island,  and  furnished  with  cvcr\'  requisite.  His 
generous  and  polite  attention  to  myself,  the  officers, 
and  men,  will  ever  hereafter  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered.** The  effects  of  the  victory  were  immediate 
and  of  the  highest  importance.  Sir  George  Prevost 
and  his  army  at  once  fled  in  preat  haste  and  con- 
fusion back  to  Canada,  leaving  our  northern  frontier 
clear  for  the  remainder  oi  the  war;  wh'Ac  the  victory 
had  a  very  great  effect  on  the  negotiations  for 
peace. 

In  this  battle  the  crews  on  both  sides  behaved 
with  equal  bravery,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
this  respect ;  but  from  their  rawness  they  of  course 
showed  far  less  skill  than  the  crews  of  most  of  the 
American  and  some  of  the  British  ocean  cruisefs» 
such  as  the  Constitution^  United  States,  or  Shan- 
mm,  the  Harmt,  Wasp,  or  Reindeer.  Lieut.  Casstn 
handled  the  TicatuUrcjga,  and  Captain  Pring  the 
Lmnet,  with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  sldll,  and, 
after  Macdonough,  they  divide  the  honors  of  the 
day.  But  Macdonough  in  this  battle  won  a  higher 
fame  than  any  other  commander  of  the  war,  British 
or  American*  He  had  a  decidedly  superior  force  to 
contend  against,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  two 
sides  being  about  on  a  par  in  every  respect ;  and  it 
was  solely  owing  to  his  foresight  and  resource  that  we 
won  the  victory.  He  forced  the  British  to  engage 
at  a  disadvantage  by  his  excellent  choice  of  position ; 
and  he  prepared  beforehand  for  every  possible  coa> 
tingency.   His  personal  prowess  had  already  been 
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Bhown  at  the  cost  of  the  wwtn  of  Tilpoli»  and  in 
this  action  he  helped  fight  the  guns  as  ably  as  the 
best  sailor*  Hb  sldU,  seamanship,  quick  eye,  teadi* 
iiess  of  tesource,  and  indomitable  pluck,  are  beyond 
ailpraise^  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  is 
tiie  greatest  figure  in  our  naval  histoiy*  A  thor- 
oughly religious  man,  he  was  as  generous  and  hn« 
mane  as  he  was  skilful  and  brave;  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  sea^ptains,  he  has  left  a  stainless 
name  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1815* 

COWCUJDiyG  OPERATTOMb 

Prttidcnt  Captured  by  Captain  ITsiyes'  s. juaclron—Succesrftd  ctiUinR-otj*. 
Hwditiooa  <^  Um  Amedaaaa— Phvataer  bnc  Ckmuntr  capturea  St.  Lmwrmet 
■efcoaotf  ftmlUhnHm  oapmw  C>m#  tad  Lnmmi  fcuapwHwa  »  VilMl 

iqua(!ro!i— The  Horr.it  cnptures  the  Pfrti^u^'n,  ami  cbcapcs  from  a  74— The  P.-n- 
ctck  and  the  iVaiiA/M^uBUDary— Remaika  on  the  war— Tables  of  coinpan» 

THE  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  atgned  at  Ghent,  Dec 
24, 1814,  and  ratified  at  Washington,  Feb.  i8, 1815. 
But  during  these  first  two  months  of  181 5,  and  until 
the  news  reached  the  cmisefs  on  the  ocean,  the 
warfare  went  on  with  much  the  same  diaiacteristics 
as  before.  The  blockading  squadrons  continued 
standing  on  and  off  before  the  ports  containing 
war^siiips  with  the  same  unwearying  vigilance;  but 
the  ice  and  cold  prevented  any  attempts  at  hany. 
ing  the  coast  except  from  the  few  frigates  scattered 
along  the  shores  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
There  was  no  longer  any  formidable  British  fleet  in 
the  Chesapeake  or  Delaware,  while  at  New  Orieans 
the  only  available  naval  force  of  the  Americans 
consisted  of  a  few  small  row-boats,  with  which  they 
harassed  the  rear  of  the  retreating  British.  The 
Constitution^  Capt.  Stewart,  was  already  at  sea, 
having  put  out  from  Boston  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, while  the  blockading  squadron  (composed  ol 
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the  same  three  frigates  she  subsequent!/  encouiv 
tered)  was  temporarily  absent. 

The  Hornet,  Capt.  Biddlc,  had  left  the  port  of 
New  London,  running  in  heavy  weather  through 
the  blockading  squadron,  and  had  gone  into  New 
York,  wlicre  the  Pr-t -ndcnt^  Commodore  Decatur, 
and  Peacock,  Capt.  Warrington,  with  the  Tom  Bow- 
line brig  were  already  assembled,  intending  to  start 
on  a  cruise  for  the  East  Indies.  The  blockading 
squadron  off  the  port  consisted  of  the  56-g'un  razee 
Majestic,  Capt.  Hayes,  24  pounder  frigate  Endymwn, 
Cnpt.  Hope,  T 8  pounder  frigate  Pomont,  Capt. 
Lumly,  and  i8~i>oundcr  frigate  Tencdos,  Capt.  Park- 
er.* On  the  14th  of  January  a  severe  snow-storm 
came  on  and  blew  the  squadron  off  the  coast. 
Next  day  it  moderated,  and  the  ships  stood  off  to 
the  northwest  to  get  into  the  track  which  they  sup- 
posed the  Americans  would  take  if  they  attempted 
to  put  out  in  the  storm.  Singularly  enough,  at  the 
instant  of  arriving  at  the  intended  point,  an  hour 
before  daylight  on  the  15th,  Sandy  Hook  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  15  lei^es,  a  ship  was  made  out,  on  the 
Mt^tH^s  weatfaer*bow,  standhig  S.  E.*  Thb  ship 
was  the  unlucky  PresidetU.  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th  she  had  left  her  consorts  at  anchor,  and  put 
out  to  sea  in  the  gale.  But  by  a  mistake  of  the 
pilots  who  were  to  place  boats  to  beacon  the  pas* 
sage  the  frigate  struck  on  the  bar,  where  she  beat 
heavily  for  an  hour  and  a  half,*  springing  her  masts 
and  becoming  veiy  much  hogged  and  twisted,* 
Owing  to  the  severity  of  her  injuries  the  Pnsidetit 

'Letter  of  Rear-Admiral  Hotham,  Jaa.  33,  1815. 
*Lelt«rof  Capt.  Hayes,  Jan.  17. 1815. 
*  Letter  olCaoHMdore  Daoitar,  Jaa.  i8»  ittS» 
•IfayHilCiiin  iMiiiil,  Altt.  Mttwy  pttriJin^  Aydl  sa^ 
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would  have  put  back  to  port,  but  was  presented  by 
the  westerly  gale.*  Accordiiigly  Decatur  steered  at 
first  along  Long  Island,  then  shaped  his  course  to 
the  S.  E.,  and  in  the  dark  ran  into  the  British  squad- 
ron,  which,  but  for  his  unfortunate  accident,  he 
would  thus  have  escaped.  At  daylight,  the  Presi- 
dent, which  had  hauled  up  and  passed  to  the  north- 
ward of  her  opponents,*  found  herself  with  the 
Majestic  and  Endy»iion  astern,  the  Pomona  on  the 
port  and  the  Tcnedos  on  the  starboard  quarter." 
The  chase  now  became  very  interesting.*  During 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  while  the  wind  was  still 
strong,  the  Majestic  led  the  Endyinion  and  fired  oc- 
casionally at  the  President,  but  without  effect.* 
The  Po>nona  gained  faster  than  the  others,  but  by 
Capt.  Hayes*  orders  was  sigriallcd  to  f^o  in  chase  of 
the  Tenedos,  whose  character  the  captain  could  not 
make  out';  and  this  delayed  her  several  hours  in 
the  chase/  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  coming  out 
light  and  baffling,  the  Endymion  left  the  Majestic 
behind,*  and»  owing  to  the  President* s  disabled  state 
and  the  amount  of  water  she  made  in  consequence 
of  the  injuries  received  while  on  the  bar,  gained 
rapidly  on  her,*  although  she  lightened  ship  and 
did  evefy  thing  else  that  was  possible  to  improve 
her  sailing.**  But  a  shift  of  wind  helped  the  Endym^ 
iom^  and  the  latter  was  able  at  about  2.30^  to  be- 
gin sUimlshing  with  her  bow-diasers,  answered  by 
the  stem-chasers  of  the  J^mdttU.^  At  5.50  the 

'Decatnr'i  latter.  Jan.  tSlh.  ^Deeitni^  totter,  Jan,  ttth. 

*  jMDfli,  vi,  SS9.  *LcCterdf  Gift  Bqw. 

*  Letter  of  Onmodore  Decatur.      *  James,  iri,  jsg. 

*Log  of  Pomeme,  published  at  Bermuda.  Jan.  Sgtfit  tod  flOledia 
full  in  the    Naval  Chronicle,"  xxxtii,  37a 

*  Letter  of  Captain  Hafei.  ^Letteof  Dontar, 

*  Letter  of  Decalnr.       '^CooDer.  IL  J66it      'LiMrof /^MMMa 
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Bndywdm  began  dose  action,*  within  half  point* 
blank  shot  on  the  Pr^sidmts  starboard  quaiter* 
where  not  a  gun  of  the  latter  could  bear.*  The 
President  continued  in  the  same  course,  steering 
east  by  north,  the  wind  being  northwest,  expecting 
the  Endymion  soon  to  come  up  abeam  ,  but  the 
latlcr  warily  kept  iicr  position  by  yawing,  so  as  not 
to  close.'  So  things  continued  for  half  an  hour 
during  which  the  President  suffered  more  than 
during  all  the  remainder  of  the  combat.*  At  6.00 
the  President  kept  off,  heading  to  the  south,  and 
the  two  adversaries  ran  abreast,  the  Americans 
using  the  starboard  and  the  British  the  port  bat- 
teries." Decatur  tried  to  close  with  his  antagonist, 
but  whenever  he  hauled  nearer  to  the  latter  she 
hauled  off*  and  beinj^  the  swiftest  ship  couid  of 
course  evade  him  ;  so  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  tryint^^  to  throw  her  out  of  the  combat'  by 
dismantling  her.  He  was  completely  successful  in 
this,  and  after  two  hours*  fighting  the  EndymiarCs 
sails  were  all  cut  from  her  yards*  and  she  dropped 
astern,  the  last  shot  being  fired  from  the  President,^ 
The  Endymion  was  now  completely  silent,"  and 
CoDnnodore  Decatur  did  not  board  her  merely  be* 
cause  her  consorts  were  too  close  astern** ;  accord* 
ingly  the  President  hauled  up  again  to  try  her 
chaaces  at  running,  having  even  her  royal  studdlfig* 
tails  set,**  and  exposed  her  stem  to  the  broadside  of 

'Letter of  Cipt  Yb^t^  *JaiB«s,  vi,  590. 

*  Letter  dDeartwr.  «  Letter  ofDeceter. 
*Cooper,  470.  *\Mgoi  Pom«m. 

*  Report  of  Coart^iMrtid.  *  Letter  of  Comm^ 

*  Letter  of  Capt.  Hi^paik  Log  of  Pomone. 
•Log  of  Pammt,  •  Report  oi  Court-martial 
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the  Endymion^  but  the  latter  did  not  fire  a  single 
gun.*  Three  hours  afterward,  at  ii,*  the  Pumom 
caught  up  with  the  President^  and  luffing  to  port 
gave  her  the  starboard  broadside^;  the  Tenedos 
being  two  cables*  length's  distance  astern,  taking  up 
a  taking  position.*  The  Pmem  poured  in  another 
broadside,  within  musket  shot/  when  die  Pr$sidemt 
surrendered  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Capt. 
Parker  of  the  Teuidos?  A  considerable  number  of 
the  Brendewts  people  were  killed  by  these  two  last 
broadsides.*  The  Endymim'Wi  at  this  time  out 
of  sigbt  astern**  She  did  not  come  up,  according 
to  one  account,  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters,**  and 
according  to  another,  for  three  hours";  and  as  she 
was  a  faster  ship  than  the  Prisident^  this  means  that 
she  was  at  least  two  hours  motionless  repairing 
damages.  Commodore  Decatur  delivered  his  sword 
to  Capt.  Hayes  of  the  Majestic^  who  returned  it, 
stating  in  his  letter  that  both  sides  had  foug^ht 
with  great  gallantry."  The  Presideni  having  been 
taken  by  an  entire  squadron,"  the  prize-money  was 
divided  equally  among  the  ships.'*  The  Prtsuicuf  s 
crew  all  told  consisted  of  450  men,"  none  of  whom 
were  British.'*    She  had  thus  a  hundred  more  men 

*  Letter  of  Commodore  DecatOI*  "  Log  of  the  Pomom. 

*  Lettei  of  Capt.  Hayes.  *  Log  of  the  Pomom* 

*  Decatur's  letter.  •  Log  of  Pomom. 
*Jattcs»Ti.  53t. 

'Letter  of  CommcxiOTe  Decatur,  March  6,  1815 ;  deposition  of 
Chaplain  Henry  RobinaQa  bcf on  AdminUQr  Cooft  at  St.  Geoi(H^ 

Bermuda,  Jan.  1815. 

*  Letter  of  DeGitu,JaB.  iMi.  "Lcf  ol  Bm$m, 
Letter  of  Decatur.  Mar.  6th.           "  Letter  of  CepC  H«yee» 

**  Admiral  Hotham's  letter,  Jea,  e3d. 
"•Bermuda  "  Royal  Gazette."  March  8,  1815. 

*  Depositions  of  Lieut.  Gallagher  and  the  other  ofiioen. 
'  Deposition  of  Commodore  Decatur. 
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than  her  antagonist  and  threw  about  lOO  pouncb 
shot  at  a  broadakk;  but  these  advanti^pes 
were  moce  than  counterbalanced  by  the  injuries  re- 
ceived on  the  bar,  and  by  the  fact  that  her  powder 
was  so  bad  that  while  some  of  the  British  shot  went 
through  both  her  sides,  such  a  thing  did  not  once 
happen  to  the  Endymicmf  when  fairi^  hulled.  The 
Pfisideni  lost  24  killed  and  55  wounded*;  the 
Endjfnnm^  11  kilied  and  14  wounded.*  Two  days 
afterward,  on  their  way  to  the  Bermudas,  a  violent 
easterly  gale  came  on,  during  which  both  ships  were 
<Usmasted,  and  the  Bniymitm  in  addition  had  to 
throw  over  all  her  spar-deck  guns.* 

As  can  be  seen,  almost  every  sentence  of  this  ac- 
count  is  taken  (very  nearly  word  for  word)  from  the 
various  official  reports,  relying  especially  on  the  log 
of  the  British  frigate  Pomone.  I  have  been  thus 
careful  to  have  every  point  of  the  narrative  estab- 
lished by  unimpeachable  reference  :  first,  because 
there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  British  histori- 
ans who  have  treated  the  conflict  as  if  it  were  a 
victory  and  not  a  defeat  for  the  Endymion  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  because  I  regret  to  say  that  1  do 
not  think  that  the  facts  bear  out  the  assertions,  on 
the  part  of  most  American  authors,  that  Commo- 
dore Decatur  "covered  himself  with  glory"  and 
showed  the  ''utmost  heroism/*  As  regards  the 
first  point.  Captain  Hope  himself,  in  his  singularly 
short  official  letter,  does  little  beyond  detail  his  own 
loss*  and  makes  no  claim  to  having  vanquished  his 
opponent.  Almost  all  the  talk  about  its  being  a 
"  victory  "  comes  from  James ;  and  in  recounting 

'  Btwwa>  "  Rofil  CiMttt,**  Jin.  6,  iSit.      *  Dccitu^s  ktter. 
■Lcltcrol  Cipt  H«|pe,  Jka.  19, 181$.         *JaMi»  vi,  594. 
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this,  as  wdl  as  all  the  otiier  battles,  nearly  every 
stitwequent  British  historian  simply  gives  James' 
statements  over  again,  occasionally  amplifying,  but 
more  often  altering  or  omitting,  the  vituperation. 

The  point  at  issue  is  simply  this:  could  a  frigate 
which,  according  to  James  himself,  went  out  of  ac- 
tion with  every  sail  set,  take  another  frigate  which 
for  two  hours,  according  to  the  log  of  the  Pomona^ 
lay  motionless  and  unmanageable  on  the  waters, 
without  a  sail  ?  To  prove  that  it  could  not»  of 
course  needs  some  not  over-scrupulous  manipulation 
of  the  facts.  The  intention  with  which  James  sets 
about  his  work  can  be  gathered  from  the  trium- 
phant conclusion  lie  comes  to,  that  Decatur's  name 
has  been  "sunk  quite  as  low  as  tliat  of  Bainbridge 
or  Porter,"  which,  comparing  small  things  to  great, 
is  somewhat  like  saying  that  Napoleon's  defeat  by 
Wellington  and  Blucher  "  sunk  "  him  to  the  level 
of  Hannibal.  For  the  account  of  the  American 
crew  and  loss,  James  relies  on  the  statements  made 
in  the  Bermuda  papers*  of  whose  subsequent 
foiced  retraction  he  takes  no  notice,  and  of  course 
largely  over-estimates  both.  On  the  same  authority 
he  states  that  the  I^sidetU*s  fire  was  silenced," 
Gimmodore  Decatur  stating  the  exact  reverse.  The 
point  is  fortunately  settled  by  the  log  of  ihtPomMtf 
which  distinctly  says  that  the  last  shot  was  fired  by 
the  Presidint,  His  last  resort  is  to  state  that  the 
loss  of  the  Piresidini  was  fourfold  (in  reality  three- 
fold) that  of  the  Endy$mou,  Now  we  have  seen  that 
the  Pnsiittit  lost  '*  a  considerable  number  "  of  men 
from  the  fire  of  the  P&mimt,  Estimating  these  at 
only  nineteen,  we  have  a  loss  of  sixty  caused  by  the 
Enefymiont  and  as  most  of  this  was  caused  during 
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tibe  fint  lialf  hour,  when  the  PnskUni  was  not  firing; 
it  follows  that  while  the  two  vessels  were  hath  fight- 
ing, hfoadside  and  broadside,  the  loss  Inflicted  was 
about  equal ;  or,  the  PrisidetU^  aiming  at  her  adver- 
sary's rigging,  succeeded  in  completely  disabling  hei^ 
and  incidentally  killed  35  men,  while  the  Endymkm 
did  not  hurt  the  President* s  rigging  at  all,  and,  aim- 
ing at  her  hull,  where,  of  course,  the  slaughter  ought 
to  have  been  far  greater  than  when  the  fire  was  di- 
rected aloft,  only  killed  about  the  same  number  of 
men.  Had  there  been  no  other  vessels  in  chase, 
Commodore  Decatur,  his  adversary  having  been 
thus  rendered  perfectly  helpless,  could  have  simply 
taken  any  position  he  chose  and  compelled  the  lat- 
ter to  strike,  without  suttering  any  material  addi- 
tional loss  himself.  As  in  such  a  case  he  would 
neither  have  endured  the  unanswered  fire  of  the  En- 
dyfnion  on  lus  quarter  for  the  first  half  hour,  nor  the 
subsequent  broadsides  of  the  PomonCy  the  President' s 
loss  would  probably  have  been  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  Constitution  in  taking  the  Java,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  outsider  with  an  ounce  of  com- 
mon-sense and  fairmindedness  can  help  awarding  the 
palm  to  Decatur,  as  regards  the  action  with  the  En* 
djmioH,  But  I  regret  to  say  that  I  must  agree  with 
James  that  he  acted  rather  tamely,  certainly  not 
heroically,  in  striking  to  the  Pomum*  There  was,  oi 
course,  not  much  chance  of  success  in  doing  battle 
with  two  fresh  frigates ;  but  then  they  only  mounted 
eighteen>poundera»  and,  judging  from  the  slight  re- 
sults of  the  cannonading  from  the  Endymien  and  the 
two  first  (usually  the  most  fatal)  broadsides  of  the 
Pmem^  It  would  have  been  rather  a  long  time  be* 
fore  they  would  have  caused  much  damage.  Mean* 
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while  the  Resident  was  pretty  Dearly  aa  well  off  ias 
ever  as  far  as  fighting  and  sailing  went.  A  luchy 
shot  might  have  disabled  one  of  her  opponentSt  and 
then  the  other  woiild>  In  all  pfobalnlity«  have  under- 
gone the  same  late  as  the  Endjmiom,  At  least  it 
was  well  worth  trying,  and  though  Decatur  could 
not  be  said  to  be  disgraced,  yet  It  Is  excusable 
to  wish  that  Porter  or  Perry  had  been  in  his  place. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  criticise  the  actions  of  an 
American  whose  name  is  better  known  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  single-ship  captain  of  his  time; 
but  if  a  man  is  as  much  to  be  praised  for  doing  fair- 
ly, or  even  badly,  as  for  doing  excellently,  then 
there  is  no  use  in  bestowing  praise  at  all. 

This  is  perhaps  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  to  no- 
tice one  or  two  of  James*  most  common  misstate- 
ments ;  they  really  would  not  need  refutation  were  it 
not  that  they  have  been  retciioed,as  usual,  by  almost 
every  British  historian  of  the  war  for  the  last  60  years. 
In  the  first  place,  James  puts  the  number  of  the 
Presuicn(\<:  men  at  475  ,  she  had  450.  An  exactly 
parallel  reduction  must  often  be  made  when  he 
speaks  of  the  force  of  an  American  ship.  Then  he 
sa^  there  were  many  British  among  them,  which  is 
denied  under  oath  by  the  American  ofHcers ;  this 
holds  good  also  for  the  other  American  frigates.  He 
says  there  were  but  4  boys;  there  were  nearly  30; 
and  on  p.  120  he  says  the  youngest  was  14,  whereas 
we  incidentally  learn  from  the  "  Life  of  Decatur  '* 
that  several  were  under  12,  A  favorite  accusation 
is  that  the  American  midshipmen  were  chiefly  mas- 
ters and  mates  of  merchant-men;  but  this  was 
hardly  ever  the  case.  Many  of  the  midshipmen 
of  the  war  afterward  became  celebrated  command* 
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en,  and  most  of  these  (a  notable  instance  being  Far- 
ragut,  the  greatest  adminU  since  Nelson)  were  en- 
tirely too  young  in  1S12  to  have  had  vessels  under 
them,  and,  moreover^  came  largely  from  the  sOiCalled 
best  families.*' 

Again,  in  the  first  two  frigate  actions  of  i8i3,  the 
proportion  of  IdUed  to  wounded  happened  to  be 
unusually  huge  on  board  the  American  frigates; 
accordingly  James  states  (p.  that  the  returns  of 
the  wounded  had  been  garbled,  under-estimated,  and 
made  subservient  to  the  idews  of  the  commanders 
and  their  government**  To  support  his  position 
that  Capt.  Hull,  who  reported  7  killed  and  7 
wounded,  had  not  given  the  list  of  the  latter  in  full, 
he  says  that  *'an  equal  number  of  IdUed  and 
wounded,  as  given  in  the  American  account,  hardly 
ever  occurs,  except  in  cases  of  explosion  " ;  and  yet, 
on  p.  519,  he  gives  the  loss  of  the  British  Hermes  as 
25  killed  and  24  wounded,  disregarding  the  incon- 
gruity involved.  On  p.  169,  in  noticing  the  loss  of 
the  United  S/a/es,  5  killed  and  7  wounded,  he  says 
that  "the  slightly  wounded,  as  in  all  other  Ameri- 
can cases,  are  omitted."  This  is  untrue,  and  the 
proportion  on  the  United  States,  5  to  7,  is  just  about 
the  same  as  that  given  by  James  himself  on  the 
Endymion,  1 1  to  14,  and  Nautilus,  6  to  8.  Tn  sup- 
porting his  theory,  James  brings  up  all  the  instances 
where  the  American  wounded  bore  a  larger  proper 
tion  to  their  dead  than  on  board  the  British  ships, 
but  passes  over  the  actions  with  the  Rt'indeer,  Eper- 
vier.  Penguin,  Endymwn,  and  Boxer,  v.  lu  rc  the  re- 
verse  was  the  case.  One  of  James'  most  common 
methods  of  attempting  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
much  vilified    Yankees  '*  is  by  quoting  newspaper 
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Mcouiits  of  their  wounded.  Thus  lie  wtf9  (p. 
of  the  Ifmut,  that  several  of  her  men  told  aome  of 
the  PtngMs  aailon  that  she  lost  lo  men  kifled,  i6 
wounded,  etc.  Utteily  f ahie  rumofa  of  thla  kind  weie 
as  often  indulged  in  hy  the  Americans  as  the  British. 
After  the  capture  of  the  I¥esiient  articles  occasion* 
ally  appeared  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  some 
American  sailor  had  counted  **2%  dead**  on  hoard 
the  Endymion,  that "  more  than  50**  of  her  men  were 
wounded,  etc  Such  statements  were  as  commonly 
made  and  with  as  little  foundation  by  one  side  as 
the  other,  and  it  is  absurd  for  a  historian  to  take 
any  notice  of  them.  James  does  no  worse  than 
many  of  our  own  writers  of  the  same  date;  but 
while  their  writings  have  passed  into  oblivion,  his 
work  is  still  often  accepted  as  a  standard.  This 
must  be  my  apology  for  devotinjj  so  much  time  to 
it.  The  severest  criticism  to  which  it  can  possibly 
be  subjected  is  to  compare  it  with  the  truth.  When- 
ever dealing  with  purely  American  affairs,  James* 
history  is  as  utterly  untrustworthy  as  its  contempo- 
rary, Niles'  Register,'*  is  in  matters  piireU-  British, 
while  both  are  invnhiablc  m  dealing  with  tliin;:^s  re^ 
lating  strictly  to  their  own  nation ;  they  supplement 
each  other* 

On  Jan.  8th  General  Packenham  was  defea'-ed  and 
kiUed  by  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  the 
Louisiana  and  the  seamen  of  the  Carolina  having 
their  full  share  in  the  ghxy  of  the  day»  and  Captain 
Henly  being  among  the  veiy  few  American  wounded. 
On  the  same  day  Sailing-master  Johnson*  with  28 
men  in  two  boats,  cut  out  the  Britisli-armed  trans* 
port  brig  Qs^ntft  containing  provisionaand  munitions 
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•f  war,  and  manned  by  ten  men**  On  the  iSth  the 
British  abandoned  the  entecpriae  and  letreated  to 
their  ships ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shields*  a  purser,  for* 
meriy  a  sea>ofiicer,  set  off  to  harass  them  while  em- 
barking. At  sunset  on  the  aoth  he  left  with  five 
boats  and  a  gig,  manned  in  all  with  53  men,  and 
having  under  him  Sailing-master  Daily  and  Master's 
Mate  Boyd."  At  ten  o'clock  P.M.  a  large  barge,  con- 
taining  14  seamen  and  40  officers  and  men  of  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  was  surprised  and  carried  by 
boardingf  after  a  slight  struggle.  The  prisoners  out- 
numbering tiieir  captors,  tlic  latter  returned  to  shore, 
left  them  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  again  started  at 
2  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  Numerous  trans- 
ports and  barges  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen,  ob- 
serving very  little  order  and  apparently  taking  no 
precautions  against  attack,  which  they  probably  did 
not  apprehend.  One  of  the  American  boats  capt- 
ured a  transport  and  five  men ;  another,  containing 
Mr.  Shields  himself  and  eight  men,  carried  by  board- 
ing, after  a  short  resistance,  a  schooner  carrying  ten 
men*  The  flotilla  then  re>united  and  captured  in 
anccession,  with  no  resistance,  five  barges  containing 
yomcxL  By  this  time  the  alarm  had  spread  and 
they  were  attacked  by  six  boats,  but  these  were  re- 
pelled with  some  loss.  Seven  of  the  prisoners  (who 
were  now  half  as  many  again  as  their  captors)  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  in  the  smallest  priae.  Mr.  Shields 
returned  with  the  others,  78  m  number.  During  the 
entire  expedition  hehad  lost  but  three  men,  wounded ; 
he  had  taken  13s  priaonen^  and  destroyed  eight  craft 
whose  aggregate  tonnage  about  equalled  that  of  th« 
five  gun*vessels  taken  on  Lake  Borgne* 

*  LeUer  of  Sailing-master  Johnson  Jan.  9,  1815. 
*Lillw«ITlMaMiSMdstoCMi.FMInmi  Jaa.afriSi8. 
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On  Jan.  50^  181$,  tnfonnation  was  received  by 
Captain  Dent,  conuDandtng  at  Nortk  Ediato,  Ga,^ 
that  a  paaty  of  British  officers  and  men,  in  four  boata 
belonging  to  H.  M.  S.  JMrms,  CttpL  Palmer*  wete 
watering  at  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.*  Lieut. 
Lawrence  Kearney,  with  three  barges  containing 
about  75  men,  at  once  proceeded  outside  to  cut 
them  off,  when  the  militia  drove  them  away.  The 
frigate  was  at  anchor  out  of  gunshot,  but  as  soon  as 
she  perceived  the  barges  began  firing  guns  as  sig- 
nals. The  Brittah  on  shore  left  in  such  a  hurry  that 
they  deserted  their  launch,  which,  containing  a  I2* 
pound  boat  carronade  and  six  swiveK  was  taken  by 
the  Americans.  The  other  boats — two  cutters,  and 
a  large  tender  mounting  one  long  nine  and  carrying 
30  men — made  for  the  frii';ate  ;  hut  Lieut.  Kearney 
laid  the  tender  aboard  and  captured  her  after  a 
sharp  brush.  The  cutters  were  only  saved  by  the 
fire  of  the  Hcbrus,  which  was  very  well  directed — 
one  of  her  shot  taking  off  the  head  of  a  man  close 
by  Lieut.  Kearney.  The  frigate  got  under  way  and 
intercepted  Kearney's  return,  but  the  Lieutenant 
then  made  for  South  Edisto,  whither  he  carried  his 
prize  in  triumph.  This  was  one  of  the  most  daring 
exploits  of  the  war,  and  was  achieved  at  very  small 
cost.  On  Feb.  14th  a  similar  feat  was  performed. 
Lieutenant  Kearney  had  manned  the  captured 
launch  with  25  men  and  the  12-pound  carronade. 
News  was  received  of  another  harrying  expedition 
undertaken  by  the  British,  and  Captain  Dent,  with 
•even  boats,  put  out  to  attack  them,  but  was  unable 
to  cross  the  reef.    Meanwhile  Kearney's  barg-c  had 

'  Letter  of  Lawrence  Kearney  of  Jan.  30,  181 5  (see  in  tha  AnUrct 
at  Wathiaigtoo.  **Caplaiiia'  LaUeis/*  voL  4s,  JNo.  loo). 
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gotten  outside,  and  attacked  the  schooner  Brants  a 
tender  to  H.  M.  S.  Severn^  mounting  an  iS-pounder, 
and  with  a  crew  of  two  midshipmen,  and  twenty- 
one  marines  and  seamen.  A  running  fight  began, 
the  Brant  evidently  fearing  that  the  other  boats 
might  get  across  the  reef  and  join  in  the  attack; 
suddenly  she  ran  aground  on  a  sand-bank,  which 
accident  totally  demoralized  her  crew.  I'ii^ht  of 
them  escaped  in  her  boat,  to  the  frigate  ;  the  re- 
maining fifteen,  after  firing  a  few  ahot»  surrendered 
and  were  taken  possession  of.' 

I  have  had  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  speak 
of  cutting-out  expeditions,  successful  and  otherwise, 
undertaken  by  British  bo  its  ai^ainst  American  pri- 
vateers; and  twice  a  small  British  national  cutter 
was  captured  by  an  overwhelmingly  superior  Ameri- 
can opponent  of  this  class.  We  now,  for  the  only 
time,  come  across  an  engagement  between  a  priva> 
teer  and  a  regular  cruiser  of  appfoximatdy  equal 
force.  These  privateers  came  from  many  different 
ports  and  varied  greatly  in  size.  Baltimore  pro* 
duced  the  largest  number;  bnt  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Salem,  were  not  far  behind ; 
and  Charleston,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  supplied 
some  that  were  veiy  famous.  Many  were  merely  small 
pilot»boats  with  a  crew  of  20  to  40  men,  intended 
only  to  hany  the  West  Indian  trade.  Others  were 
laige,  poweriful  craft,  unequalled  for  speed  by  any 
vessels  of  their  size^  which  penetrated  to  the  ro. 

'Letter  of  Captain  Dent,  Feb.  i6th  (in  "  Captains'  Letters,**  toL 
43,  No.  130).  Most  American  authors,  headed  oy  Cooper,  give  this 
exploit  a  more  vivid  coloring  by  iocieasiDg  the  crew  of  the  Brant  to 
forty  men.  omitting  to  mention  that  she  was  hard  and  fast  aground, 
and  making  no  allusion  to  the  presence  of  the  five  other  American 
boftts  which  uodottbtedly  cMsed  the  Bnmft  flight  in  the  &nt  pUccu 
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motest  comeiB  of  the  oceatii  from  Man  to  tli* 
Spice  Iskmdfl*  When  a  privateer  started  she  was 
overloaded  with  men,  to  enable  her  to  man  her 
prizes ;  a  successful  cruise  would  reduce  her  crew  to 
a  fifth  of  its  original  size.  The  favorite  rig  was 
that  of  a  schooner,  hut  there  were  many  brigs  and 
brigantines.  Each  was  generally  armed  with  a  long 
24  or  52  on  a  pivot,  and  a  number  of  light  guns  In 
broadside,  either  long  9*s  or  short  i8's  or  I3*s. 
Some  had  no  pivot  gun,  others  had  nothing 
else;  The  largest  of  them  carried  17  guns  (a 
pivotal  32  and  16  long  12's  in  broadside)  with  a 
crew  of  150.  Such  a  vessel  ought  to  have  been  a 
match,  at  her  own  distance,  for  a  British  brig-sloop, 
but  we  never  hear  of  any  such  engagements,  and 
there  were  several  instances  where  privateers  gave 
up,  without  firing  a  shot,  to  a  force  superior,  it  is 
true,  but  not  enough  so  to  justify  the  absolute 
tameness  of  the  surrender.*  One  explanation  of 
this  was  that  they  were  cruising  as  private  ventures, 
and  their  object  was  purely  to  capture  merchant- 
men with  as  little  risk  as  possible  to  themselves. 
Another  reason  was  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  sea- 
miHtia,  and,  Hkc  tlieir  compeers  on  land,  some  coidd 
fight  as  well  as  any  regulars,  while  most  would  not 
fight  at  all,  especially  if  there  was  need  of  concerted 
action  between  two  or  three.  The  American  papers 
of  the  day  are  fuU  of  "  glorious  victories  "  gained  by 
privateers  over  packets  and  Indiamen;  the  British 
papers  are  almost  as  full  of  instances  where  the 
packets  and  Indiamen  "heroically  repulsed**  the 
privateers.    As  neither  side  ever  chronicles  a  defeat, 

'  As  when  the  Sptrmer,  some  little  time  belOM  lier  mm  titptnra, 

took  without  ri-<istnnr  r  the  Al/nd,  of  Satem,  monnliag  t6  kog  alMft 
and  having  100  meu  aboard. 
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and  as  the  narration  It  wpt  to  be  deddedly  figurative 
in  ehaiacter,  theie  is  very  little  hope  of  getting  at 
the  truth  of  such  meetings ;  so  I  have  confined  my* 
self  to  the  mention  of  those  cases  where  privateers, 
of  either  side,  came  into  armed  collision  with  regu* 
lar  cruisers.  We  are  then  sure  to  iind  some  au« 
thentic  account. 

The  privateer  brig  Oiasseur,  of  Baltimore,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Boyle,  carried  16  long  12's,  and  had, 
when  she  left  port,  115  men  aboard.  She  made  18 
prizes  on  her  last  vovat^c,  and  her  crew  was  thus 
reduced  to  less  than  80  men  ;  she  was  then  chased 
by  the  Barossa  frigate,  and  threw  overboard  10  of 
her  lon^  I2*s.  Afterward  eight  9-pound  carronadcs 
were  taken  from  a  prize,  to  partially  supply  the 
places  of  the  lost  guns  ;  but  as  she  had  no  shot  of 
the  calibre  of  these  carronades  each  of  the  latter  was 
loaded  with  one  4-pound  and  one  6-pound  ball,  giving 
her  a  broadside  of  76  lbs.  On  the  26th  of  February, 
two  leagues  from  Havana,  the  Chasseur  fell  in  with 
the  British  schooner  5/.  Lawrence^  Lieut.  H.  C.  Gor> 
don»  mounting  twelve  12-pound  carronades,  and  one 
long  9;  her  broadside  was  thus  81  lbs ,  and  she  liad 
between  60  and  80  men  aboard.*  The  Chasseur  mis. 
took  the  St*  Lawrenei  for  a  merchant-man  and  dosed 
with  her.  The  mistake  was  discovered  too  late  to  es* 
cape,  even  had  such  been  Captdn  Boyle's  intention, 

■  Letter  of  CapHin  ThonuM  Boyle,  of  VbuA  2,  1815  (see  NOet  and 

Coggc'^.ha!!')  ;  he  says  the  schooner  had  two  more  carronades  ;  I  have 
taken  the  number  given  by  James  (p.  559).  Captain  Boyle  savs  the 
Si.  Unmaun  had  on  board  89  men  and  tevenu  moie,  inelumiig  a 
number  of  soldiers  and  marines  and  gentlemen  of  iht  ri  u  y.  as  pas- 
sengers ;  James  says  her  crew  amounted  to  51  "exclusive  o£  some 
nuMngers.**  wUdi  I  suppose  unit  mean  at  wait  nine  men.  So  tfie 
forces  were  pretty  equal ;  the  Chasseur  may  have  had  20  men  more 
or  10  men  less  than  her  antagonist,  and  she  threw  ixom  s  to  sx  lbs. 
totrdglitof  ihot 
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and  a  brief  but  bloody  action  ensaed.  At  i  .a6  P. 
the  5/.  Lawrence  fired  the  first  broadside,  within 
pistol  shot,  to  which  the  Chasseur  replied  with  her 
great  guns  and  mvaketfy.  The  brig  then  tried  to 
dose,  80  as  to  boaid ;  but  having  too  mudi  way  on, 
shot  ahead  onder  the  lee  of  the  schoonefy  whidi  put 
her  helm  up  to  wear  under  tiie  Ckassmf^s  stem. 
Boyle»  however,  followed  his  antagonist's  manfleuvre, 
and  the  two  vessels  ran  along  side  by  side,  the  Si. 
Lawnnei  drawing  ahead,  while  the  firing  \vas  very 
heavy.  Then  Captain  Boyle  put  his  hdm  a  stai^ 
board  and  ran  his  foe  aboard,  when  in  the  act  of 
boarding,  her  colors  were  struck  at  141  P.  M.,  15 
minutes  after  the  first  shot.  Of  the  Ckassmr^s 
crew  5  were  killed  and  8  wounded,  Induding  Cap- 
tain Boyle  slightly.  Of  the  St.  Lawrence's  crew  6 
were  killed  and  1 7  (accordin^^  to  James  i8)  wounded. 
This  was  a  very  creditable  action.  The  Si.  Law- 
rence had  herself  been  an  American  privateer,  called 
the  Atlas,  and  was  of  241  tons,  or  just  36  less  than 
the  Chasseur,  The  latter  could  thus  fairly  claim 
that  her  victory  was  gained  over  a  regular  cruiser  of 
about  her  own  force.  Captain  Southcombe  of  the 
Lottery,  Captain  Reid  of  the  General  Armstrongs 
Captain  Ordronaux  of  the  Ncu/chatel,  and  Captain 
Boyle  of  the  Cliasseur,  deserve  as  much  credit  as 
any  regularly  commissioned  sea-officers.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  consider  these  cases  as  representing  the 
mferage ;  an  ordinary  privateer  was,  naturally 
enough,  no  match  for  a  British  regular  cruiser  of 
equal  force.  The  privateers  were  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  us,  and  inflicted  enormous  damag^e  on  the 
foe ;  but  in  fighting  they  suffered  under  the  same 
disadvantages  as  other  irregular  forces;  they  were 
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nttafly  unrdfable.  A  teaUy  brOBaiit  Tictoiy  wouUI 
be  loUowwl     a  moat  extnofdlnaiy  defeat* 

After  the  CorngtiiniiM  had  eacaped  from  Boston* 
as  I  Iiave  deacribedy  she  ran  to  the  Bermudas,  cruised 
hi  their  Tidnity  a  aliort  wliile,  thence  to  Madeira,  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  finally  off  Portugal,  cruising 
for  aome  thne  in  ai|^t  of  the  Rode  of  Liabon*  Cap- 
tain Stewart  then  ran  off  southwest,  and  on  Pdhw 
20th,  Madeira  bearing  W.  S.  W.  60  leagues,'  the 
day  being  cloudy,  with  a  light  easterly  breeze,*  at 
I  P.M.  a  sail  was  made  two  points  on  the  port  bow; 
and  at  2  p.m.,  Captain  Stewart,  hauling  up  in  chase, 
discovered  another  sail.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
frigate-built  ship  corvette  Cyane,  Captain  Gordon 
Thomas  Falcon,  and  the  second  was  the  ship  sloop 
Levant,  Captain  the  Honorable  George  Douglass.* 
Both  were  standing  close  hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack,  the  sloop  about  10  miles  to  leeward  of  the  cor- 
vette. At  4  P.M.  the  latter  began  making  signals 
to  her  consort  that  the  strange  sail  was  an  enemy, 
and  then  made  all  sail  before  the  wind  to  join  the 
sloop.  The  Constitution  bore  up  in  chase,  setting 
her  top-mast,  top-gallant,  and  royal  studding-sails. 
In  half  an  hour  she  carried  away  her  main  royal 
meat,  but  immediately  got  another  prepared,  and  at 
5  o'clock  began  firing  at  the  corvette  with  the  two 
port>bow  guna;  aa  the  shot  fell  short  the  firing  soon 
ceased.  At  5.30  the  Cyane  got  within  hail  of  the 
Livani^  and  the  latter's  gallant  commander  expreaaed 
to  Captain  Gordon  his  intention  of  engaging  the 

*  Letter  of  C«pt«in  Stewart  to  tlieSocvBtwj  of  tho  MmXp  Mv  «V 

18x5. 

•Log  of  Constitution,  Feb.  20.  1815, 

*  **  Haval  Chroaide,"  xxxiii,  466. 
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American  frigate.  The  two  ships  accordingly  haulcil 
op  their  courses  and  stood  on  the  starixiaid  tack; 
but  immediately  afterward  their  respective  captains 
concluded  to  try  to  delay  the  action  tlU  dark,  so  as 
to  get  the  advantage  of  manoeuvring.'  Accordingly 
they  again  set  all  sail  and  hauled  dose  to  the  wind 
to  endeavor  to  weather  their  opponent;  but  finding 
tiie  latter  coming  down  too  fast  for  them  to  succeed 
they  again  stripped  to  fighting  canvas  and  formed 
on  the  starboard  tack  in  head  and  stern  line,  the 
Lei>ant  about  a  cable's  length  in  front  of  her  con- 
sort. The  iVmerican  now  had  them  coiiij)Ictely 
under  her  guns  and  showed  her  ensign,  to  which  chal- 
lenge the  British  ships  replied  by  setting  their  colors. 
At  6,10  the  Constitutton  ranged  up  to  windward  of 
the  Cyanc  and  Lci'aut,  the  former  on  her  port  quarter 
the  latter  on  her  port  bow,  both  being  distant  about 
250  yards  from  her' — so  close  that  the  American 
mrxrines  were  constantly  en ^^a^^cd  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action.  Tlic  fis^^ht  bci^an  at  once,  and 
continued  with  great  spirit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  vessels  all  firing  broadsides.  It  was  now  moon- 
light, and  an  immense  column  of  smoke  formed 
under  the  lee  of  the  Constitution^  shrouding  from 
sight  her  foes ;  and,  as  the  fire  of  the  latter  had  al> 
most  ceased,  Captain  Stewart  also  ordered  his  men 
to  stop,  so  as  to  find  out  the  positions  of  the  ships. 
In  about  three  minutes  the  smoke  cleared,  disclosing 

* "  NftVKl  ChRnide."  nxHf,  466. 

•Testimony  sworn  to  by  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Shubrick  and  Lieu- 
teoant  of  Mmtums  Archibald  Henderson  before  Thonms  Welsh,  Jr., 
Jnstioeof  die  Wue,  SaffoIkSt.,  Boston,  July  ao,  181 5.  The  depo- 
sitions were  taken  in  consequence  of  \  r  [  1  rt  started  by  some  of  'lie 
British  ioamals  that  the  action  b^n  at  a  distance  of  |  of  a  mile. 
All  tiie  Amerfeaa  dapoeitiont  were  ttmX  all  three  ah^  bcna  firtng  «t' 
once,  when  equidistant  from  each  other  ab(Nlt  S50yifdl^Blft  ttMmM 
being  eqgaged  almoat  the  whole  time. 
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to  the  Americans  the  Levant  dead  to  leeward  on  the 
port  beam,  and  the  Cyane  luffing  up  for  their  port 
quarter.  Giving  a  broadside  to  the  sloop,  Stewart 
bfaccd  aback  his  main  and  mizzen  top-sails,  with 
top-gallant  sails  set,  shook  all  forward,  and  backed 
rapidly  astern,  under  cover  oC  the  smoke,  abreast 
the  corvette,  forcing  the  latter  to  fill  again  to  avoid 
being  raked.  The  firing  was  spirited  for  a  few  min> 
tttes,  when  the  Cyamis  almost  died  away.  The 
Litfont  bore  up  to  wear  round  and  assist  her  consort, 
but  the  Cmstituiian  filled  her  top-sails,  and,  shooting 
ahead,  gave  her  two  stem  rakes,  when  she  at  once 
made  all  sail  to  get  out  of  the  combat.  The  Cyane 
was  now  discovered  wearing,  when  the  CensHhUim 
herself  at  once  wore  and  gave  her  in  turn  a  stem 
rake^  the  former  lufling  to  and  firing  her  port  broad- 
side into  the  starboard  bow  of  the  frigate.  Then, 
as  the  latter  ranged  up  on  her  port  quarter,  she 
struck,  at  6.50,  just  forty  minutes  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action.  She  was  at  once  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  LicuL  Hoffman,  second  of  the  Con- 
stiiuiwn,  was  put  in  command.  Having  manned 
the  prize,  Captain  Stewart,  at  8  o'clock,  filled  away 
after  her  consort.  The  latter,  however,  had  only 
gone  out  of  the  combat  to  refit.  Captain  Douglass 
had  no  idea  of  retreat,  and  no  sooner  had  lie  rove 
new  braces  than  he  hauled  up  to  the  wind,  and  came 
y^ry  gallantly  back  to  find  out  his  friend's  condition. 
At  8.50  he  met  the  Constitution,  and,  failing  to 
weather  her,  the  frigate  and  sloop  passed  each  other 
on  opposite  tacks,  exchanging  broadsides.  Finding 
her  antagonist  too  heavy,  the  Levant  then  crowded 
all  sail  to  escape,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  the 
OmstUution^  and  at  about  $k30  the  latter  opened 
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with  her  starboard  bow-chasers,  and  soon  afterward 
the  Bflttah  captafai  haukd  down  his  coIoib.  Mn 
Ballanly  first  ol  the  Cansiittiiumt  was  afterward  put 
in  command  of  the  prize.  one  o^dock  the  ships 
were  aU  in  order  again. 

The  QmstituHim  had  been  huUed  eleven  times, 
more  often  than  in  either  of  her  previous  actions, 
but  her  loss  was  mainly  due  to  the  grape  and  mus. 
ketry  of  the  foe  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight.'  The 
British  certainly  fired  better  tlian  usual,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  there  was  much  manoju- 
vring,  and  that  it  was  anight  action.  The  Americans 
lost  3  men  killed,  3  mortally,  and  9  severely  and 
slightly,  wounded.  The  corvette,  out  of  her  crew 
of  180,  had  12  men  killed  and  26  wounded,  several 
mortally  ;  the  sloop,  out  of  140,  had  7  killed  and  16 
wounded.  The  Coiistitut ion  had  strirted  on  her 
cruise  very  full-handed,  u'ith  over  470  men,  but 
several  being  absent  on  a  prize,  she  went  into  bat- 
tle with  about  450.'  The  prizes  had  suffered  a  good 
deal  in  their  hulls  and  rigging,  and  had  received 
some  severe  wounds  in  their  masts  and  principal 
spars.  The  Cyam  carried  on  her  main-deck  twenty, 
two  33-pound  carronades,  and  on  her  spar-deck  two 
long  I3*s,  and  ten  i8-pounder  carronades.  The  Li* 
vaut  carried,  all  on  one  deck,  eighteen  32-pound 
carronades  and  two  long  9's,  together  with  a  shifting 
Il-pounder.  Thus,  their  broadside  weight  of  metal 
was  763  pounds,  with  a  total  of  320  men,  of  whom 
61  fell,  against  the  CMsHiuiMs  704  pounds  and 
450  men,  of  whom  15  were  lost;  or,  nominally,  the 
relative  force  was  100  to  91,  and  the  relative  loss 

'  Deposition  of  her  officm  as  bttove  citttd. 
'410  officers  and  MMnea,  Mid  41  nuuiiie*,  Iqrher  m«it«Moll  ot 
Feb.  igth.  (The  muster-iolli  ut  pwwved  In  a«  Ttmtuf  Dif«l> 

ment  at  Washington.) 
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100  to  24.  But  the  British  guns  were  almost  e» 
dushrely  canonades  which,  as  already  pointed  out 
ill  the  case  ol  the  and  in  the  battle  off  Platts- 
bufg^  are  no  match  lor  long  guns.  Moreover,  the 
scantling  of  the  smaller  ships  was.  of  courK,  by  no 
means  as  stout  as  that  of  the  frigate,  so  that  the  dis> 
parity  of  force  was  much  greater  than  the  figures 
would  Indicate,  although  not  enough  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  loss.  Both  the  British  shipa  were 
ably  handled,  their  fire  was  wdl  directed,  and  the 
Lmmt  in  especial  was  vefy  gallantly  fought. 

As  regards  the  CanstUuimt^  ''her  manoeuvring  was 
as  brilliant  as  any  recorded  In  naval  annals»"  and  it 
would  have  been  simply  impossible  to  surpass  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  she  was  handled  in  the 
smoke,  always  keeping  her  antagonists  to  leeward, 
and,  while  raking  both  of  them,  not  being  once 
raked  herseU.  The  firing  was  excellent,  considering 
the  <5hort  time  the  ships  were  actually  engaged,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  at  night.  Altogether  the  fight 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  her,  and  also  on  her 
adversaries.* 

•  There  is  no  British  official  accotint  of  the  action.  Jam«  states 
that  the  entire  Britisli  furcc  was  only  302  men  of  whom  13  were 
killed  and  39  wounded.  This  is  probably  not  based  on  any  author- 
ity. Captain  Stewart  recciwH  on  board  301  pri^ners,  of  whom  42 
were  wounded,  several  mortally.  Curiou^pf  enough  James  also  un- 
derestiinatet  the  Ameikan  lo^,  making  it  only  12.  He  also  says 
many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Americans  to  induce  the  capt- 
ured Briti&h  to  desert,  while  the  ConstituHotC s  officers  deny  this  un- 
der oath,  before  Justice  Welsh,  as  already  quoted,  and  state  that,  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  the  prisonefs  offered  to  calist  00  the  frigate, 
but  were  all  refused  penniaiion— «s  **  the  lots  of  the  Chesa^ake  had 
taught  us  the  danger  of  having  ren^ades  aboard."  This  denial,  by 
the  way,  holds  good  for  all  the  similar  statements  made  by  James  as 
regards  the  Guerrihre^  Maudonian,  etc.  He  also  states  that  a  Biitidi 
court-martial  found  various  counts  against  the  Americans  for  harsh 
treatment,  but  all  of  these  were  speafically  denied  by  the  AneriiCM 
oflScers,  under  oath,  as  already  quoted. 

I  have  relic]  chiefly  on  Cijitain  '-^ti  v,  art's  narrative  :  but  par^^  (m 
to  time,  etc)  oa  the  British  account  in  tiie  "  Naval  Chyonide." 
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The  merits  of  this  action  can  perhaps  be  bet» 
tcr  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  a  similar  one 
that  took  place  a  lew  years  before  between  a  British 
sloop  and  corvette  on  the  one  side,  and  a  French 
frigate  on  the  other,  and  which  is  given  in  full  by 
both  James  and  Troude.  Although  these  authors 
differ  somewhat  in  the  account  of  it,  both  agree 
that  the  Frenchman,  the  Nereide,  of  44  guns,  on 
Feb.  14,  1 810,  fought  a  long  and  indecisive  battle 
with  the  Rainbow  of  26  and  Awm  of  iS  guns,  the 
British  sloops  being  fought  separately,  in  succession. 
The  relative  force  was  almost  exactly  as  in  the  CifH^ 
stiiution's  fight.  Each  side  claimed  that  the  other 
fled.  But  this  much  is  sure:  the  ConsHtuHom  ei^ 
gaging  the  Cjfotu  and  Levant  together,  captured 
both ;  while  the  Nereide^  engaging  the  Rmmhw  and 
Avon  separately,  captured  neither. 
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The  three  ships  now  pfooeeded  to  the  Cape  de 
Verds,  and  on  March  loth  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Porto  Praya,  Island  of  San  Jago.  Here  a  mer- 
chant-brig was  taken  as  a  cartel,  and  a  hundred  of 
the  prisoners  were  landed  to  help  fit  her  for  sea. 
The  next  day  the  weather  was  thick  and  foggy, 
with  fresh  breeses.^  The  first  and  second  lieuten- 
ants, with  a  good  part  of  the  people,  were  aboard 
the  two  prizes.  At  five  minutes  past  twelve,  while 
Mr.  Shubrick,  the  senior  remaining  lieutenant,  was 
on  the  quarter-deck,  the  canvas  of  a  large  vessel 
suddenly  loomed  up  through  the  haze,  her  hull  be> 
in^  completely  hidden  by  the  fog-bank.  Her  char- 
acter could  not  be  made  out  ;  but  she  was  sailing 
close-hauled,  and  cvidenti)-  making  for  the  roads. 
Mr.  Shubrick  at  once  went  down  and  reported  the 
strariE^er  to  Captain  Stewart,  when  that  officer 
cooliy  remarked  that  it  was  probably  a  British 
frigate  or  an  Indiaman,  and  directed  the  lieutenant 
to  return  on  deck,  call  all  hands,  and  get  ready  to 
go  out  and  attack  her.*  At  that  moment  the  can- 
vas of  two  other  ships  was  discovered  rising  out  of 
the  fog  astern  of  the  vessel  first  seen.  It  was  now 
evident  that  all  three  were  heavy  frigates.  In  fact, 
they  were  the  Newcastle^  50,  Captain  Lord  George 
Stewart;  Leander^  50,  Captain  Sir  Ralph  Collier, 
K.  C.  B.,  and  Aeasta,  40,  Captain  Robert  Kerr, 
standing  into  Porto  Praya,  close4iauied  on  the 
starboard  tack,  the  wind  being  light  northeast  by 
north/  Captain  Stewart  at  once  saw  that  his  op- 
ponent-^ were  far  too  heavy  for  a  fair  fight,  and, 

' Lof  of  CmtfffuHm^  hbadk  xi,  18x5.  *Coaper,  409^ 

'  Letter  of  Lieutenani  Hoffman,  April  xilS* 
«  UmbtSeB  "  Nvnl  Biognpby,"  ii,  535. 
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knowing  thai  the  neutndlty  of  the  port  would  not 
be  the  slightest  protection  to  him,  he  at  once  sig- 
nalled to  the  prises  to  follow,  cut  his  cable,  and,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  first  frigate 
was  seen,  was  standing  out  of  the  roads,  followed 
by  Hoffmann  and  Ballard.  Certainly  a  more  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  excellent  training  of  both  offi- 
cers and  men  could  hardly  be  given  than  the  rapidity, 
skill,  and  perfect  order  with  which  every  thing  was 
done.  Any  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or 
bungling  on  the  part  of  the  men  would  have  lost 
every  thing.  The  prisoners  on  shore  had  manned  a 
battery  and  delivered  a  furious  but  ill-directed  fire 
at  their  retreating  conquerors.  The  frigate,  sloop, 
and  corvette,  stood  out  of  the  harbor  in  the  order 
indicated,  on  the  port  tack,  passing  close  under  the 
east  point,  and  a  gunshot  to  windward  of  the  Brit- 
ish squadron,  according  to  the  American,  or  about  a 
league,  according  to  the  British,  accounts.  The 
Americans  made  out  the  force  of  the  strangers  cor- 
rectly,  and  their  own  force  was  equally  clearly  dis- 
cemed  by  the  Acasta  ;  but  both  the  Ni-zvcasflr  and 
Leander  mistook  the  Cyayic  and  Levant  for  frigates, 
a  mistake  similar  to  that  once  made  by  Com* 
modore  Rodgers.  The  Constitution  now  crossed  her 
top-gallant  yards  and  set  the  foresail,  main-sail, 
apanker,  flying  jib,  and  top-gallant  saib;  and  the 
British  ships^  tacking,  made  all  sail  in  pursuit.  The 
Newcastle  was  on  the  Constitution's  lee  quarter 
and  directly  ahead  of  the  Leander,  while  the  Acasta 
was  on  the  weather<4|ttarter  of  the  NeweastU,  All 
six  ahips  were  on  the  port  tack,  The  Cemtitutim 
cut  adrift  the  boats  towing  astern,  and  her  log 
notes  that  at  i2.$o  she  found  she  was  sailing  about 
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as  lut  as  the  ships  on  her  lee  quarter,  but  that  the 
Amtia  was  luffing  into  her  wake  and  dropping 
aatm.  The  leg  of  the  AcMsta  saya»  ''We  had 
gained  on  the  doops,  but  the  frigate  had  gained  on 
na."  At  1. 10  the  Cjmte  had  fallen  so  far  astern  and 
to  leeward  that  Captain  Stewart  signalled  to  Liew* 
tenant  Hoffman  to  tack»  lest  he  should  be  cut  off 
if  he  did  not  Accordingly  the  lieutenant  put  about 
and  ran  off  toward  the  northwest,  no  notice  being 
taken  of  him  by  the  enemy  beyond  an  faieffecfcual 
lnoadside  from  tiie  stemmost  frigate.  At  2.55  lie  was 
out  of  si^it  of  all  the  ships  and  duped  his  coutm 
for  America,  which  he  reached  on  April  loth.'  At 
145  the  Newcastle  opened  on  the  ConsiiiMtkm  firing 
by  divisions,  but  the  shot  all  fell  short,  according  to 
the  American  statements,  about  200  yards,  while 
the  British  accounts  (as  given  in  Marshall's  "  Naval 
Biography  ")  make  the  distance  much  greater;  at  any 
rate  the  vessels  were  so  near  that  from  the  Cofistitu- 
Hon  the  officers  of  the  Newcastle  could  be  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  hammock  nettings.  But,  very  strangely, 
both  the  50-gun  ships  apparently  still  mistook  the 
Lez'ant,  though  a  low,  flush-decked  sloop  like  the 
Hornety  for  the  '*  Prestdeniy  Congress,  or  Mact  do- 
7iia?i,"  Captain  Collier  beh'eving  that  the  Constitution 
had  sailed  with  two  other  frigates  in  company.'  Hy 
three  o'clock  the  Levant  had  lagged  so  as  to  be  in 
the  same  position  from  which  the  Cyane  had  just 
been  rescued ;  accordingly  Captain  Stewart  signalled 
tolMr  totack,  which  she  did,  and  immediately  after- 
ward all  three  British  ships  tacked  in  pursuit.  Be- 
fore they  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered  the  A  casta 
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liad  weathered  on  th  e  Constitiaio»,  tbouj^  left  cvif 
siderably  astern,  while  the  Newcastle  and  Lumdit 
liad  about  kept  their  positions  on  her  lee  or  sta9* 
board  quarter;  so  that  If  any  ship  had  been  de* 
tached  after  the  LtvatU  it  should  have  been  the 
Lionder^  which  had  least  chance  of  overtaking  the 
American  frigate.  The  latter  was  by  no  means  as 
heavily  armed  as  either  of  the  two  jo's^  and  but 
little  heavier  than  the  Acasta ;  moreover,  she  was 
shorthanded,  having  manned  her  two  prizes.  The 
Acasta^  at  any  rate,  had  made  out  the  force  of  the 
ZjtvmU^  and,  even  had  she  been  a  frigate,  it  was  cer* 
tainly  carrying  prudence  to  an  eactreme  to  make 
more  than  one  ship  tack  after  her.  Had  the  Ntw» 
castle  and  Acasta  kept  on  after  the  Constitution  there 
was  a  fair  chance  of  overtaking  her,  for  the  Acasta 
had  wccithered  on  her,  and  the  chase  could  not  bear 
up  for  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the  NiwcastU.  At 
any  rate  the  pursuit  should  not  have  been  given  up 
so  early,  Marshall  says  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
signalling.  The  British  captains  certainly  bungled 
the  affair ;  even  James  says  (p.  558) :  "  It  is  the  most 
blundering  piece  of  business  recorded  in  these  six 
volumes."  As  for  Stewart  and  his  men,  they  de- 
serve  the  highest  credit  for  the  cool  judgment  and 
prompt,  skilful  seamanship  they  iiad  displayed.  The 
Constitution^  having  shaken  off  her  pursuers,  sailed 
to  Maranham,  where  she  landed  her  prisoners.  At 
Porto  Rico  she  learned  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith 
made  sail  for  New  York,  reaching  it  about  the  mid* 
die  of  May. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Captain  Stewart's  signal.  Lieu* 
tenant  Ballard  had  tacked,  and  at  once  made  for  the 
anchornge  at  Porto  Prayo,  which  he  reached,  though 
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fmmied  I17  all  his  foes,  and  anchored  within  150 
3fards  of  a  heavy  iNitteiy.'  The  wisdom  of  Captain 
Stewart's  course  in  not  trusting  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  port,  now  became  evident.  The  Aeasta  opened 
upon  the  sloop  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  anchored, 
at  4.30*  The  Newcastle^  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  also 
opened,  and  so  did  the  Leander^  while  the  British 
prisoners  on  shore  fired  the  guns  of  the  battery. 
Having  borne  this  combined  cannona  de  for  15  mirf 
utes,'  the  colors  of  the  Levant  were  hauled  down. 
The  unskilful  firing  of  the  British  ships  certainly 
did  not  redeem  the  blunders  prtrviously  made  by 
Sir  George  Collier,  for  the  three  heavy  frigates  dur- 
ing 15  minutes'  broadside  practice  in  smooth  water 
against  a  stationary  and  unresisting  foe,  did  her  but 
little  damnp^e,  and  did  not  kill  a  man.  The  chief 
effect  of  the  hre  was  to  damage  the  houses  of  the 
Portuguese  town.* 

After  the  capture  of  the  President^  the  Peacock^ 
Captain  Warrington,  the  Honut^  Captain  Biddle, 
and  Tmn  Bowline^  brig,  still  remained  in  New  York 
harbor.  On  the  33d  of  January  a  strong  northwest- 
erly  gale  began  to  blow,  and  the  American  vessels, 
according  to  their  custom,  at  once  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  heavy  weather  and  run  by  the 
blockaders.  They  passed  the  bar  by  daylight,  under 
storm  canvas,  the  British  frigates  lying  to  in  the 
southeast  being  plainly  visible.  They  were  igno. 
rant  of  the  fate  of  the  Pnsidint^  and  proceeded  tow- 
ard Tristan  d'Acunha,  whidi  was  the  appointed 

*  Letter  of  Lieutenant  Ballard,  May  3.  1815. 
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rendcivwif*  A  few  days  out  the  Hmrmt  parted 
company  from  the  two  others;  these  last  reached 
TristaAd*Aciiiiba  about  Ifardi  iStfa*  hut  were  driven 
off  again  by  a  gale.  The  Harmt  readied  the  island 
on  the  23d*  and  at  half>past  ten  In  the  niomlng»  the 
wind  being  fresh  S.& W.»  when  about  to  andior  off 
the  north  point,  a  sail  was  made  in  the  southeast, 
steering  west'  This  was  the  British  brig'^loop  Pm- 
gutM,  Captain  James  Dickenson*  She  was  a  new 
vessel,  having  left  port  for  the  first  time  In  Septem- 
ber, 1814.  While  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  she 
had  received  from  ViceJVdmirai  Tyler  la  marines 
from  the  Mtdway^  74,  increasing  her  complement  to 
132;  and  was  then  despatched  on  special  service 
against  a  heavy  American  privateer,  the  Young 
Wasp,  which  had  been  causing  great  havoc  among 
the  homeward-bound  Indiamen. 

When  the  strange  sail  was  first  seen  Captain  Bid- 
die  was  just  letting  go  his  top-sail  sheets  ;  he  at  once 
sheeted  them  home,  and,  the  stranger  being  almost 
instantly  shut  out  by  the  land,  made  all  sail  to  the 
west,  and  again  caught  sight  of  her.  Captain  Dick- 
enson now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  American 
sloop,  and  at  once  bore  up  for  her.  The  position  of 
the  two  vessels  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  Wasp 
and  Fro!i£y\\\^  Englishman  being  to  windward.  The 
Horntt  hove  to,  to  let  her  antagonist  close  ;  then 
she  filled  her  maintop-sail  and  continued  to  yaw, 
wearing  occasionally  to  prevent  herself  from  being 
raked.  At  forty  minutes  past  one  the  Penguin,  be- 
ing within  musket-shot,  hauled  to  the  wind  00  the 
starboard  tack,  hoisted  a  St.  George's  ensign  and 
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find  a  gim.  The  Hornet  htffed  up  on  tile  same 
tick,  hoisHng  American  colors,  and  die  action  begaa 
with  heavy  broadsides.  The  vessels  ran  along  thus 
for  15  minutes,  gradually  coming  closer  together, 
and  Captain  Dickenson  put  his  helm  aweather,  to 
run  his  adversary  aboard.  At  this  moment  the 
brave  young  officer  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
McDonald,  who  endeavored  very  gallantly  to  carry 
out  his  commander's  intention,  and  at  1.56  the  Pen- 
ptttis  bowsprit  came  in  between  the  ffarmefs  main- 
and  mizzen-riggiug  on  the  starboard  side.  The 
American  seamen  had  been  called  away,  and  were 
at  their  posts  to  repel  boarders,  but  as  the  British 
made  no  attempt  to  come  on,  the  cutlass  men  began 
to  clamber  into  the  rigging  to  go  aboard  the  brig. 
Captain  Biddic  very  coolly  stopped  them,  "  it  being 
evident  from  the  beginning  that  our  fire  was  greatly 
superior  both  in  quickness  and  effect."  There  was 
a  heavy  sea  running,  and  as  the  Hornet  forged  ahead, 
the  Penguuis  bowsprit  carried  away  her  mizzen 
shrouds,  stern  davits,  and  spanker  boom;  and  the 
brig  then  hung  on  her  starboard  quarter,  where  only 
small  arms  could  be  used  on  either  side.  An  English 
officer  now  called  out  something  which  liiddle 
understood,  whether  correctly  or  not  is  disputed,  to 
be  the  word  of  surrender ;  accordingly  he  directed 
his  marines  to  cease  firing,  and  jumped  on  the  tafT* 
raiL  At  that  minute  two  of  the  marines  on  the 
Ptmguin*s  forecastle,  not  30  feet  distant,  fired  at  him, 
one  of  the  balls  inflicting  a  rather  severe  wound  in 
his  neck.  A  discharge  of  musketry  from  tYi^Hanut 
at  once  killed  both  the  marines,  and  at  that  moment 
the  sUp  drew  ahead.  As  the  vessels  separated  tbo 
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Penguins  foremast  went  overboard,  the  bowsprit 
breakin?T  short  off.  The  Hornit  at  once  wore,  to 
present  a  fresh  broadside,  while  the  Penguins  dis- 
abled condition  prc\  cntcd  licr  followini;  suit,  nnd 
having  lost  a  third  of  her  men  killed  and  wounded 
(14  of  the  former  and  28  of  the  latter),  her  hull  be- 
ing  fiddled  through  and  through,  her  foremast  gone, 
niain*fnast  tottering,  and  most  of  the  guns  on  the 
engaged  side  dismounted,  she  struck  her  colors  at 
two  minutes  past  two,  twenty-two  minutes  after  the 
first  gun  was  fired.  Of  the  Hormfs  150  men,  S 
wete  absent  in  a  priie.  By  actual  measurement  she 
was  two  feet  longer  and  slightly  narrower  than  her 
antagonist.  Her  loss  was  chiefly  caused  by  mus- 
ketry, amounting  to  i  marine  lolled,  i  seaman  mor- 
tally, lieutenant  Conner  veijr  scwelyt  and  Captain 


Biddle  and  seven  seamen  slightly,  wounded.  Not 
a  round  shot  struck  the  hull,  nor  was  a  mast  or  spar 

materially  injured,  but  the  rigging  and  sails  were  a 

good  deal  cut,  especially  about  the  fore  and  main 
top-gallant  masts.  The  JIor?ic!'s  crew  had  been  suf- 
fering much  from  sickness,  and  9  of  the  men  were 
unable  to  be  at  quarters,  thus  reducmg  the  vessels 
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to  an  exact  equality.  Counting  in  these  men,  and 
excluding  the  8  absent  In  a  priaee,  we  get  as 

COMPARATIVE  FORCE. 

Weigh  I 

Tomi*.   No.  Gum.     Matak  Cnm.  Lqm. 

Hornet            480            10            279           14a*  tl 

Pet^rmn        477          10          374  x^a  4s 

Or,  the  force  being  practically  equal,  the  Hornet  in- 
flicted fourfold  the  loss  and  tenfold  the  d.imaoi.:  she 
suffered.  Hardly  any  action  of  the  w  ir  reflected 
greater  credit  on  the  United  States  rnaiuie  than 
this;  for  the  cooi,  skilful  seamanship  and  excellent 
gunnery  that  enabled  the  Americans  to  destroy  an 
antagonist  of  equal  force  in  such  an  exceedingly 
short  time.  The  British  displayed  equal  bravery, 
but  were  certainly  very  much  behind  their  antago- 
nists in  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a 
first-r:ite  man-of-warsman.  Even  James  says  he 
cannot  offer  the  trifling  disparity  of  force  in  this 

'  This  number  of  men  is  probably  too  great  ;  I  have  not  personally 
examined  the  Hornet's  musier-roli  for  that  period.  Lieutenant  £m- 
mont  in  Ui  "  History,"  gives  her  132  men  ;  but  perhaps  he  did  not 
include  the  nine  sick,  which  would  make  his  statement  about  the 
same  as  mine.  In  response  to  my  inauiries,  I  received  a  very  kind 
letter  from  the  TieMory  Dejpaitment  (Fourth  Anditoi'telSee).  whldh 
stated  that  the  muster-roll  of  the  Hornet  on  this  voyage  showed  *'  roi 
officen  and  crew  (marines  excepted)."  Adding  the  20  marines  would 
make  hat  m  in  ftU.  I  think  there  mut  be  tome  mlstikttiii  Uiis» 
and  ' have  coni>idered  the  Hortufs  crew  as  Oi^ginftilj  of 

150  men,  the  same  as  on  her  cruises  in  1812. 

The  PengfHn  was  in  reality  slightly  larger  than  the  Namet,  judg. 
\Ti^  from  the  comparisons  made  in  Biddle's  letter  (for  the  original  of 
which  see  in  the  Naval  Archives,  "  Captains'  Letters,"  vol  42,  No. 
XI9).  He  says  that  the  Pmgtdm,  though  two  feet  shorter  on  dede 
than  the  Hormt,  h.irl  a  greater  lei^th  of  keel,  .-i.  ^liL^htly  j^'-fatc-r 
breadth  of  beam,  stouter  sides,  and  higher  bulwarks,  wuh  .swivels  on 
die  cnpetan  and  tops,  and  that  she  fought  both  her  "long  12's"  on 
the  same  side.  I  have  followed  Tames,  however,  as  r^ard^  ilii^  ;  he 
say*  her  long  guns  were  6-pounders,  and  that  bat  one  was  fought  on 
aiMe. 
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actioo  as  an  excuse  for  the  PengmkCt  capture.  The 
chief  cause  is  *  *  *  the  immense  disparity  be- 
tween the  twa  vessels  in  *  *  *  the  effectiveness 
of  their  crews.*'  * 

The  Penpiin  was  so  cut  up  by  shot  tiiat  she  had 
to  be  destroyed.  After  the  stores,  etc.,  had  been 
taken  out  of  her,  she  was  thoroughly  examined 
(Captain  Biddle,  from  curiosity,  taking  her  measure 
ments  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Hortut). 
Her  destruction  was  hastened  on  account  of  a 
strange  sail  heaving  in  sight  ;  but  the  latter  proved 
to  be  the  Peacock^  with  the  Tom  Bowline  in  com- 
pany. The  latter  was  now  turned  to  account  by 
being  sent  in  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  cartel  with  the 
prisoncni.  The  Peacock  and  Hornet  remained  about 
the  island  till  April  13th,  and  then,  giving  up  all 
hopes  of  seeinp^  the  President,  and  rightly  supposing 
she  had  been  captured,  started  out  for  the  East 

'  After  *he  nriinn  1  it  nnr  official  account,  that  of  Captlin  Biddle, 
was  pubU.^licd  ;  none  of  the  letters  of  the  defeated  1^1^  cooft* 
mandcrswere  published  after  1813.  As  regards  this  Mdon,  emj 
British  writer  has  followed  James,  who  b^ns  his  account  thus: 
**  Had  the  ve^el  in  sight  to  windward  been  ri^ed  with  three  masts 
instead  of  two,  and  \aA  she  proved  to  be  a  British  cruiser.  Captain 
Bit^rMc  woTilfi  finvf  marked  her  down  in  his  logasa  'frigate,  and 
h^ve  tnaile  oil'  with  all  the  canvas  he  could  possibly  spread.  Had 
the  ship  overtaken  the  Honut  and  been  in  reality  « trim  saperior  in 
forco,  Captain  Biddle,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  have  exhausted  his 
eloquence  ia  laudixig  the  blessings  of  peace  before  he  tried  a  struggle 
lor  tibe  hoaocs  of  war."  After  tliil  preface  (which  should  be  read 
in  rrvnnection  vrith  the  /f^>m/'/'j  unaccepted  challcnr^f'  to  the  Bonne 
Citoyenm,  a  ship  "a  tntle  superior  in  force")  it  can  be  considered 
certain  that  James  will  both  extenuate  and  also  set  down  a  good  deil 
in  mnlice.  One  instance  of  this  hn«:  r.lready  been  given  in  speaking 
of  the  Presidents  capture.  Again,  lie  says,  "the  Honut  received 
Wfoal  round  shot  in  her  hull,  which  she  did — a  month  alter  this 
action,  from  the  Q>muHillis,  74  ;  James  knew  perfectly  well  that  not 
one  of  the  Penguins  shot  hit  the  Ilonut's  hull.  The  quotations  I 
have  given  are  quite  enough  to  prove  that  nothing  he  sa^^  about  the 
action  is  worth  attending  to.  The  funniest  part  of  his  account  is 
where  he  makes  Captain  Biddle  get  drunk,  lose  his  "  native  cunning," 
and  corroborate  his  (JfaaMO  iflBWMIWUi  H«  dsw  Mt  •VMI  hittt  at 
lhaaatlKintgr  for  this. 
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Indies.  On  the  27th  of  the  month,  in  lat.  38''3o'  S. 
and  long.  33°  £.,'  the  Peacock  signalled  a  stranger  in 
the  S.E.,  and  both  sloops  crowded  sail  in  chase. 
The  next  morning  the^  came  down  with  the  wind 
aft  from  the  northwest,  the  studding-sails  set  on 
both  sides.  The  new  23^n  sloops  were  not  only 
better  war-vessels^  but  faster  ones  too,  than  any 
other  ships  of  their  rate ;  and  the  Peacock  by  after- 
noon was  two  leagues  ahead  of  the  Hormt.  At  2 
P.1C  the  former  was  observed  to  manifest  some  hes- 
itation about  approaching  the  stranger,  which  In- 
stead of  avoiding  had  rather  hauled  up  toward 
them.  AU  on  board  the  Hornet  thought  her  an 
Indlaman,  and  *'  the  men  began  to  wonder  what 
they  would  do  with  the  silks,"  when,  a  few  minutes 
before  four,  the  Peacock  signalled  that  It  was  a  line* 
of-battle  sfaipx  which  reversed  the  parts  with  a  ven- 
geance. Warrington's  swift  ship  was  soon  out  of 
danger,  while  Biddle  hauled  close  to  the  wind  on 
the  port  tack,  with  the  Cornwallis,  74,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Admirdl  Sir  George  Burleton,  K.C.B.,'  in  hot 
pursuit,  two  leagues  on  his  lee  quarter.  The  74 
gained  rapidly  on  the  Hornet^  although  she  sto^jped 
to  pick  up  a  marine  who  had  fallen  overboard. 
Finding  he  had  to  deal  with  a  most  weatherly  craft, 
as  well  as  a  swift  sailer,  Captain  Biddle,  at  9  p.m.,  be- 
gan  to  lighten  the  Hornet  of  the  mass  of  stores 
taken  from  the  Penguin,  The  Cornwailis  gained 
still,  however,  and  at  2  A.M.  on  the  29th  was  ahead 
of  the  Hornet's  lee  or  starboard  beam,  when  the 
sloop  put  about  and  ran  off  toward  the  west.  Day« 
light  showed  the  74  still  astern  and  to  leeward*  but 

'  letter  of  Captain  Biddls,  Jim  loib,  and  fxtitcli  ftov  ktr  kj^ 
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having  gained  so  mttcih  as  to  be  within  gunshot; 
and  siiortly  afterward  she  opened  fire,  her  shot 
passing  over  the  Hamtt.  The  latter  had  recourse 
anew  to  the  lightening  process.  She  had  already 
hove  overboard  the  sheet^chor»  several  heavy 
spare  spars,  and  a  large  quantity  ol  shot  and  ball 
last ;  the  remaining  anchors  and  cables,  more  shot, 
six  guns,  and  the  launch  now  followed  suit,  and, 
thus  relieved,  the  Hanut  passed  temporarily  out  of 
danger ;  but  the  breeze  shifted  gradually  round  to 
the  east,  and  the  liner  came  looming  up  till  at  noon 
she  was  within  a  mile,  a  shorter  range  than  that  at 
which  the  United  Stntis  crippled  and  cut  up  the 
Macedonian  ;  and  had  the  Cornwallis  fire  been  half 
as  well  aimed  as  that  of  the  States,  it  would  have 
been  the  last  of  the  lUrtiet.  But  the  74's  guns  were 
very  unskilfully  served,  and  the  shot  passed  for  the 
most  part  away  over  the  chase,  but  three  getting 
home.  Captain  Biddle  and  his  crew  had  no  hope 
of  ultimate  escape,  but  no  one  thought  of  giving 
up.  All  the  remaining;'  spare  spars  and  boats,  all 
the  L^uns  but  one,  the  shot,  and  in  fact  evciy  thine; 
that  could  be  got  at,  below  or  on  deck,  was  thrown 
overboard.  This  increased  the  way  of  the  Homet^ 
while  the  Cornwallis  lost  ground  by  hauling  off  to 
give  broadsides,  which  were  as  inefifectual  as  the  fire 
from  the  chase-guns  had  been.  The  Hornet  now 
had  gained  a  little,  and  managed  to  hold  her  own, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  pluck  and  skill  of  her 
crew*  were  rewarded.  The  shift  in  the  wind  liad 
been  very  much  against  them,  but  now  it  veered 

'  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  accounts  incidentally  awBtkNi 

the  fnrt  that  almost  the  entire  crew  consisted  of  native  Americans,  of 
whom  qmU  a  number  had  served  as  impressed  seamen  on  ifoard  Britist^ 
tpor-shtps.  James  nttltiplict  fbeee  tluitefold  wA  atli  Ann  domi  i» 
British. 
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back  again  ao  as  to  bring  them  to  windward ;  and 
eveiy  minute,  as  it  blew  fresher  and  £reaber»  their 
chances  increased.  By  dark  the  ConrwalUs  was  well 
astem,  and  during  the  night  the  wind  kept  freshen* 
ing,  blowing  in  squalls,  which  just  suited  the  Nor* 
net^  and  when  day  broke  the  liner  was  hull  down 
astern.  Then,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  after 
nearly  48  hour^'  chase,  she  abandunccl  the  pursuit. 
The  Ilvrru'l  was  now  of  course  no  use  as  a  cruiser, 
and  made  sail  for  New  York,  which  she  reached  on 
June  9th.  This  chase  requires  almost  the  same 
comments  as  the  last  chase  of  the  Constitution,  In 
both  cases  tlie  American  captains  and  their  crews 
deserve  the  very  highest  praise  for  plucky,  skilful 
seamanship;  but  exactly  as  Stewart's  coohiess  and 
promptitude  might  not  have  saved  the  Constitution 
had  it  not  been  for  the  blunders  made  by  his  an- 
tagonists, so  the  Hornet  would  have  assuredly  been 
taken,  in  spite  of  Biddle's  stubbornness  and  resource, 
U  the  Comwallis  had  not  shown  such  unskiUul  gun- 
neiy,  which  was  all  the  more  discreditable  since  she 
carried  an  admiral's  flag. 

The  Pfocock  was  thus  the  only  one  left  of  the 
squadron  originally  prepared  for  the  East  Indies ; 
howem;she  kept  on,  went  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope»  and  cruised  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  captur« 
ing  4  great  Indiamen,  yeiy  valuable  prizes,  manned 
by  391  men.  Then  she  entered  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
and  00  the  30Ch  of  June,  off  the  fort  of  Anjier  feU 
in  with  the  East  India  Company's  cruiser  Nautilus^ 
Lieut.  Boyoe»  a  brig  of  180  (American  measure* 
ment  over  aoo)  tons,  with  a  crew  of  80  men,  and 
14  guns,  4  long  9's  and  ten  18-pound  carronades.' 

'  "  History  oi  the  Indian  Navy,"  by  Charles  Rathbone  Low  ^iat« 
SratMNttt  «f  the  IndiMi  N«vj),  Londoa,  iS77«  p»  iSs* 
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Captain  Warrington  did  not  know  of  the  peace; 
one  of  the  l)nRts  of  the  Nautn'us,  however,  with  her 
purser,  Mr.  l^artlett,  boarded  him.  Captain  Warring- 
ton declares  the  latter  made  no  mention  of  the 
peace,  while  Mr.  Bartlett  swears  that  he  did  before 
he  was  sent  below.  As  the  Peacock  approached, 
Lieut.  Boyce  hailed  to  ask  if  she  knew  peace  had 
been  declared.  Captain  Warrington,  according  to 
his  letter^  regarded  this  as  a  ruse  to  enable  the  brig 
to  escape  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  commanded 
the  lieutenant  to  haul  down  his  coIoib*  which  the 
latter  refused  to  do,  and  very  gallantly  prepared  lor 
a  struggle  with  a  foe  of  more  than  twice  his  strength. 
According  to  Captain  Warrington,  one,  or,  by  the 
deposition  of  Mr*  Bartlett,'  two  broadsides  were 
then  Interchanged,  and  the  brig  surrendered,  having 
lost  7  men,  including  her  first  lieutenant,  killed  and 
mortelly  wounded,  and  8  severely  or  slightly  wounds 
ed.  Two  of  her  guns  and  the  sheet-anchor  were 
disabled,  the  bends  on  the  starboard  side  complete, 
ly  shivered  from  aft  to  the  f orechalns,  the  bulwarks 
hom  the  chess-tiee  aft  much  torn,  and  the  rig^in^ 
cut  to  pieces.*  The  Pioakk  did  not  suffer  the  slight, 
est  loss  or  damage.  Regarding  the  affair  purely  as 
a  conflict  between  vessels  of  nations  at  war  with 
each  other,  the  criticism  made  by  Lord  Howard 
Douglass  on  the  action  between  the  President  and 
Little  Btlt  ai^plics  here  perfectly.  "  If  a  vessel  meet 
ail  enemy  of  even  greatly  superior  force,  it  is  due  to 
the  honor  of  her  fiag  to  try  the  effect  of  a  few 
rounds  ;  but  unless  in  this  gallant  attempt  she  leave 
marks  of  her  skill  upon  the  larger  body,  while  she, 

*  As  fJQOted  by  Low. 

*  Letter  of  Lieut.  Boyce  to  Company's  Manae  Board,  «s  qootad  by 
I^BW« 
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thr  smaller  body,  is  hit  at  etrery  discharge,  she  does 
but  salute  her  eoemy's  triumph  and  discredit  her  own 
gunnery." '  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  sat* 
IsCactoiy  exhibition  of  skill  than  that  given  by  Cap- 
tain  Warrington ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult  to  believe  he  acted  with  proper  humanity.  It 
seems  impossible  that  Mr.  Bartlett  did  not  mention 
that  peace  had  been  signed ;  and  when  the  opposing 
force  was  so  much  less  than  his  own  it  would  have 
been  safe  at  least  to  defer  the  order  '*  haul  down 
your  flag  "for  a  short  time,  while  he  could  have  kept 
the  brig  within  half  pistoi-shot,  until  he  could  have 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  report.  Throughout 
this  work  I  have  wherever  possible  avoided  all  ref- 
erences to  the  various  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions  of  some  of  the  captains  about  "  unfairness,** 
"  cruelty,"  etc.,  as  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
get  at  the  truth,  the  accounts  flatly  contradicting 
one  another.  In  this  case,  however,  there  certainly 
seems  some  ground  for  the  rather  fervent  denunci- 
ations of  Captain  Warrington  indulged  in  by  Lieut. 
Low.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  very  similar 
affair,  with  the  parties  reversed,  had  taken  place  but 
a  few  months  before  on  the  coast  of  Amenca.  This 
was  on  Feb.  lad,  after  the  boats  of  the  Er^tmSy  20^ 
and  Primrose,  i8,  under  Captains  Bartholomew  and 
Phillot,  had  been  beaten  off  with  a  loss  ol  30  men 
(including  both  captains  wounded).  In  an  expedition 
up  St  liaiy's  River,  Ga«  The  two  captains  and 
their  vessels  then  joined  Admiral  Cockbum  at  Cum- 
beriand  Island,  and  on  the  35th  of  Febniaiy 
informed  officially  of  the  existence  of  peace.  Three 
weeks  alterward  the  American  gunboat,  No.  i66» 
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Mr.  I  lurlburt,  sailed  from  Tybee  Bar,  Ga.,  bea.  ing 
despatches  for  the  British  admiral.'  On  the  same 
day  in  the  afternoon  she  fell  in  with  the  Erebus,  Cap. 
tain  BarthoIoiTiev. .  Peace  having  been  declared,  and 
having  been  known  to  exist  for  over  three  weeks, 
no  effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  British  vessel;  but 
when  the  gunboat  neared  the  latter  she  was  suddenly 
hailed  and  told  to  heave  to.  Mr.  Hurlburt  answered 
that  he  had  dispatches  for  Admiral  Cockbnrn,  to 
which  Captain  Bartholomew  responded,  with  many 
oaths,  that  he  did  not  care,  he  would  sink  her  if  she 
did  not  send  a  boat  aboard.  When  Mr.  Hurlburt 
attempted  to  answer  some  muskets  were  discharged 
at  him»  and  he  was  told  to  strike.  He  refused,  and 
the  Err  bus  immediately  opened  fire  from  her  great 
guns  ;  the  gunboat  had  gotten  so  far  round  that  her 
ptvot>gun  would  not  bear  properly,  but  it  was  dis- 
charge across  the  bows  of  the  Erebus,  and  then  Mr. 
Hurlburt  struck  his  colors.  Although  he  had  lain 
right  under  the  foe's  broadside,  he  had  suffered  no 
loss  or  damage  except  a  few  ropes  cut,  and  some 
shot^holes  In  the  sails.  Afterwaid  Captain  Barthok 
omew  apologized,  and  let  the  gunboat  proceed. 

This  attack  was  quite  as  wanton  and  unprovoked 
a«  Warrington's,  and  Bartholomew's  foe  was  reUu 
ttvely  to  himself  even  less  powerful;  moreoveTf 
while  the  PmeocMs  crew  showed  great  skill  in  hand- 
ling their  guns,  the  crew  of  the  Er^us  most  emphati* 
cally  did  not  The  intent  in  boHi  cases  was  equally 
bad,  only  the  British  captain  lacked  the  ability  to 
carry  his  out. 

'  Letter  from  Com.  Cftmpbell  to  Sec.  of  Navy,  Mar.  39,  1815,  io- 
dvdiag  one  from  Saflhig^aster  John  H.  Hurlburt  of  Mw*  iB.  l8lg, 
preserved  in  the  Naval  Archives,  in  vol.  43,  No.  125,  of  *'Cipttmr 
Lfitteii."   See  aUo  "  ^iUe&'  Register,"  viii.  104,  118,  etc 
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The  concluding  operations  of  the  war  call  for 
much  the  saa^c  comments  as  those  of  the  preceding 
years.  The  balance  of  praise  certainly  inclines 
toward  the  Americans.  Captain  John  Hayes' 
squadron  showed  great  hardihood,  perseverance  and 
judgment,  whicii  were  rewarclccl  by  the  capture 
of  the  Prt  shit-yit ;  and  Decatur's  surrender  seems  de- 
cidedly lame.  But  as  regards  the  action  between  the 
President  and  Endymion  (taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  former  fought  almost  under  the  t^uns 
of  an  oven.vhclminc^  force,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  expose  herself  far  more  than  she  otherwise  would 
have),  it  showed  nearly  as  great  superiority  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans  as  the  frigate  actions  of  1812 
did — ^in  fact,  probably  quite  as  much  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jctva,  Similarly,  while  the  Cyaue  and  Lcvmd 
did  well,  the  ComitiniiaH  did  better;  and  Sir  Geoige 
CoUier*8  ships  certainly  did  not  distinguish  them- 
selves when  in  chase  of  Old  JransitUs,  So  with  the 
•  Hormi  in  her  two  encounters;  no  one  can  question 
the  pluck  with  which  the  Ptngum  was  fought,  but 
her  gunneiy  was  as  bad  as  that  of  the  CamumUis 
subsequent^  proved.  And  though  the  skinntsh 
between  the  Ptaeock  and  Nauiikts  is  not  one  to 
which  an  American  cares  to  look  back,  yet,  regard 
ing  it  purely  from  a  lighting  stand-poittt»  there  is  ni 
question  whsch  cfew  was  the  best  tndned  and  most 
sUlfuL 

UST  OF  SHIPS  BUILT  IN  l8l5» 
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Torpedo  * 

These  ships  first  put  to  sea  in  thfs  year.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  history  the  United  States  possessed 
line-of-battlc  ships  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  all  his- 
tory, the  steam  frigate  appeared  on  the  navy  list  of 
a  nation.  The  Fulton,  with  her  clumsy  central 
n^eel,  concealed  from  shot  by  the  double  hull,  with 
Mtch  thkk  scantling  that  none  but  heavy  guns  oould 
karai  her,  and  relying  for  offensive  weapons  not  on 
«  broadside  oC  thirty  guns  of  small  calibiet  but  on 
two  pivotal  lOO-pounder  columbiads,  or,  perhaps,  if 
neceasaiy,  on  blows  fnMn  her  hog  snout,— ^e  Fui$mit 
was  the  true  prototype  of  the  modem  steam  ixoiw 
clad,  with  its  few  heavy  guns  and  ram.  Almost  as 
significant  is  the  presence  of  the  Tmrpida^  I  have 
not  chronicled  the  seveml  efforts  made  by  the  . 
Americans  to  destroy  British  vessds  with  torpedoes ; 
some  veiy  nearly  succeeded,  and  altliough  they 
failed  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  did  no 
good.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  the  British  in 
many  caaes  very  cautious  about  venturing  into  good 
anchorage  (especially  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
Chesapeahe),  and  by  the  mere  terror  of  their  name 
prevented  more  than  one  harrying  expedition.  The 
Fnittm  was  not  got  into  condition  to  be  fought  until 
just  as  the  war  ended;  had  it  continued  a  few 
months,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  deeds  of 
the  Merrimac  and  the  havoc  \\  rou|^ht  by  the  Con- 
federate torpedoes  would  have  been  iorcstaiicd  by 
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me»df  half  a  cenluiy;  As  It  ynm,  neither  of  these 
engines  of  war  attracted  much  attention.  For  ten 
or  fifteen  yean  the  FmUom  waa  the  only  warvesael 
of  her  kind  In  existence,  and  then  her  name  disap- 
pears from  our  lists.  The  torpedoes  had  been  tried 
in  the  Revolutioaaiy  War,  but  their  failure  pre- 
vented much  notice  from  being  taken  of  them,  and, 
besides,  at  that  time  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
it  was  dishonorable  to  blow  a  ship  up  with  a  pow- 
der-can concealed  under  the  water,  though  highly 
laudable  to  bum  her  by  means  of  a  fire-raft  floating 
on  the  water — a  nice  distinction  in  naval  ethics  that 
has  since  disappeared.' 

AM£KIC<i^'  VESSELS  DESTROYED,  ETC. 
Bjr  OoMin  Cndsen^ 

PruUmi         52      1,576      espiaied  hy  squadion. 

5a  guns.  1,576  tons. 

BKITiSH  VESSELS  DESTROYED,  ETC. 


It 

> 

240  by  privateer  SL  Lamr^w 

By  Ocean  Cruisers. 

Cyam 

659             by  Constkmiion, 

Levant 

to 

500  retaken. 

«9 

477             by  Hornet^ 

S5  guns,   1,876  tODi. 

so  500        (tabtracting  Levant), 


(^5  guns,    1,376  tons. 
'  jMMt  bi^Umam  at     nurath  «t  the  mere  meatioaoi  teipedoes. 
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In  samming  up  the  results  of  the  struggle  on  the 

ocean  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  very  little  was  attempt- 
ed, and  nothing  done,  by  the  American  Navy  that 
could  materially  affect  the  result  of  the  war*  Com- 
modore Rodgers*  expedition  after  the  Jamaica  Plate 
fleet  failed;  both  the  efiorts  to  get  a  small  squadron 
Into  the  East  Indnn  waters  also  miscarried;  and 
'•otherwise  the  whole  htstoiy  of  the  struggle  on  the 
ocean  is,  as  regards  the  Americans,  only  the  record 
of  Individual  cruises  and  fights.  The  material  re- 
sults were  not  very  great,  at  least  in  their  effect  on 
Great  Britain,  whose  enormous  navy  did  not  feel  In 
the  slightest  degree  the  toss  of  a  few  frigates  and 
sloops.  But  morally  the  result  was  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  The  victories  kept 
up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  cast  down  by  the  de- 
feats on  land ;  practically  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Americans  the  chief  question  in  dispute — Great  Brit- 
ain's right  of  search  and  impressment — and  gave? 
the  navy,  and  thereby  the  country,  a  world-wide 
reputation.  1  doubt  if  ever  before  a  nation  gained 
so  much  honor  by  a  few  single-ship  duels.  For 
there  can  be  no  question  which  side  came  out  of  the 
war  with  the  greatest  credit.  The  damage  inflicted 
by  each  on  the  other  was  not  very  unequal  in 
amount,  but  the  balance  was  certainly  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  following 
tables,  for  the  detnils  of  which  reference  can  be 
made  to  the  various  years  i 

AMERICAN  LOSS.  BRITISH  LOSS. 


'The  tonaagie  can  onlj  be  given  AppraodBuiteljr,  as  that  of  the  ves* 
Mlt  €B  Laka  Chiwpkia  it  not  eiacUy  known,  althou|^  we  know 
aboiit  whAC  «ke  two  Mt  tmuied  itlatiTC^to  one  Mwte 


Caused:— 

By  Ocean  Cruisers 


Tonnage.  Gttna. 
5.984  278 


ToDjuige.i  Guns. 
M51  351 
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AMBRIC 

AN  LOSS. 

[  LOSS. 

t)n  ilin  Trtm 
By  the  AilKjr 

717 

97 
116 

4*1S9 
900 

4M 

M 

90 

Total, 

9.718 

431. 

13.512 

605 

In  addition  we  lost  4,  revenue-cutters,  mounting 
24  guns,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  of  387  tons,  and  aiso 
2$  gun-boats,  with  71  guns,  and,  in  the  agg^regate  of 
nearly  3^000  tons.   This  would  swell  our  loss  to 

12,105  ^o""^?  ^""^        c^iuns'  ;  hut  the  loss  of  the  rev- 


*Tllit  differs  gntitij  from  the  figures  given  by  James  in  his  "  Naval 
Occurrences"  (App.  ccxv).  He  makes  the  American  loss  14,844  tons, 
and  660  guns.  His  list  includes,  for  example,  the  "  Crow/gr  a.nd 
JSkmiUm,  vpaet  in  carrying  sail  to  avoid  Sir  James'  fleet "  ;  it  would 
be  quite  as  rea<ionable  to  put  down  the  loss  of  ihe  Ri'va!  Crori'^f  to  the 
credit  of  tiie  French.  I  lien  he  mentions  tlie  Juha  ami  Gro-wier^ 
which  were  recaptured  ;  the  Asp^  which  was  also  recaptured ;  the 
"  New  York,  46,  destroyed  at  Washington,"  which  was  wt?/ destroyed 
or  harmed  in  any  way,  and  which,  moreover,  was  a  condemned  hoik  ; 
t^e  "ibtflfiMh4a  (in  reality  52),  decoyed  at  Washington,"  wfaidi 
had  been  a  condemned  hulK  for  ten  years,  and  had  no  guns  or  any- 
thing else  in  her,  and  was  as  much  a  loss  to  our  navy  as  the  fishing 
up  and  burning  of  an  old  wreck  would  have  been  ;  and  8  gun-boats 
wnose  destruction  was  either  mythicalt  else  which  were  not  na- 
tional vessels.  By  deducting  all  these  we  reduce  James'  total  by  I30 
guns,  and  3,600  tons  ;  and  a  few  more  alterations  (such  as  exdudinjg; 
mt  swivels  in  the  Presidents  tops,  which  he  counts,  etc.),  Iiringi  his 
number  down  to  that  given  above — and  also  affords  a  good  idea  of  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  his  tigures  and  tables.  The  British  loss  he 
mm  al  but  530  guns  and  10,273  tons.  He  omits  the  24-gun  ship 
Durnt  %7  Chainicy  at  York,  although  including  the  frigate  and  cor« 
vL-ttt;  burnt  by  Ross  Washington  ;  if  the  Uirmer  is  e.xcludt  J  tlie 
two  latter  shoald  be,  which  would  make  the  balance  stiU  more  in 
iavtMr  of  the  Anerioma.  He  omit*  die  gant  of  die  CUmusier,  be- 
cau'^e  they  linri  been  taken  out  of  her  and  placed  in  battery  on  the 
shore,  but  he  indndet  those  of  the  AdamSt  whidi  had  been  served  in 
prediely  the  Mine  way.  He  oinite  all  refeienoe  to  tike  British  14-gun 

schooner  burnt  on  Ontario,  and  to  all  3  and4'>gnn  sloops  and  schooners 
captured  there,  although  indnding  the  corresponding  American 
wmbIi.  The  venoa  that  lie  to  niuh  udereitiflMtes  uw  tonm^, 
especially  on  the  Hkcs,  I  have  elsewhere  discussed.  His  tables  of 
the  relative  loss  in  men  are  even  more  erroneous,  exaggerating  that 
of  Ae  AdMricaai,  end  greatly  miderestlniating  that  of  ^e  Bntldk  | 
but  T  have  not  tabulated  t!ii^  nn  accnunt  of  the  impossibility  of  gct- 
ttQg  iair  ctrimatfts  0^  the  kUled  and  wooaded  in  tlw  cntting-oat  ex- 
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enue-cutten  and  gun-boats  can  fairljr  be  conridered 

to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  the  various  British  Royal  Packets  (all  armed  with 
from  2  to  lo  guns),  tenders,  barges,  etc.,  which  would 
be  in  the  aggrei^ate  of  at  least  a*?  great  tonnage  and 
gun  force,  and  with  more  numerous  crews. 

But  the  comparative  material  loss  gives  no  idea 
of  the  comparative  honor  gained.  The  British  navy, 
nuiiibcrincT  at  the  outset  a  thousand  cruisers,  had 
accoiripHshed  less  than  the  American,  which  num- 
bered but  a  dozen.  Moreu\  L*r,  most  of  the  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  former  was  in  single  fig^ht,  while  this 
had  been  but  twice  the  cnsc  witli  the  Americans, 
who  had  generally  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
The  President  and  Essex  were  both  captured  by 
more  than  double  their  force  simply  becaoae  they 
were  disabled  before  the  light  began,  otherwise  they 
would  certainly  have  escaped.  With  the  exceptkms 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Argus  (both  of  which  were 
taken  fairly,  because  their  antagonists,  though  of 
only  equal  force,  were  better  fighters)^  the  remaii^ 
tag  loss  of  the  Americans  was  due  to  the  small 
cruiseiB  stumbling  from  time  to  time  across  the  path 
of  some  ofie  of  the  innumerable  British  heavy  ves- 
sels.   Had  Congressional  forethought  been  sttfB> 

pcditioin,  wcoA  llw  Aficok^  of  cnvnciMtni^  liic  priionsn  taken  te 

f!e  1  cnts,  rtc  Roughly,  about  2,700  Americans  and  3,Soo  British 
were  captured;  the  comparative  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  stood 
wwrit  SOTO  n  our  fstor. 

I  have  excluded  from  the  British  loss  the  brips  Dffroit  and  CaU- 
doniOf  and  schooner  Namcr  (aggrqgiatiag  10  guns  and  about  500  too^ 
dciliuyttl  on  vMW  nkcSv  Iwcwne  I  iMudly  Imow  ^Im^Iv  tMV 
could  be  considerea  national  vessclii ;  the  schoonrr  .Wr^^  firr,  of  S 

ens,  40  men,  and  209  tons,  taken  by  Kodgeis,  because  »he  seagoa  to 
velweBmofdj  ft  tender;  and  the  Ikmimettt  15,  of  77BMB,  ead  990 
tons,  because  her  captor,  the  privateer  Decatur,  though  notninaHy  an 
American,  was  really  a  French  vessel.  Of  course  both  tables  are 
onlj  ftp|> mU  mlwiy  cmst  j  bit  st  ttftjr  rato  As  ^r^^'tT  4f  4MMigs 
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ciently  great  to  have  allowed  a  few  Uae-oibattle 
ahipa  to  have  been  in  readineat  aome  time  previous 
to  the  war»  fetults  o£  weight  might  have  been  ac> 
complisfacd.  But  the  only  activity  ever  exhibited 
by  Omgress  in  materially  increasing  the  navy  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  had  been  in  partially  carrying  out 
Firesident  Jefferson's  ideas  o£  having  an  enormous 
force  of  very  worthless  gun-boats — a  scheme  whose 
wisdom  was  about  on  a  par  with  some  of  that  states* 
man's  politics^  and  militaty  theories. 

Of  the  twelve '  singlcship  actions,  two  (those  of 
the  Argui  and  ChtMoptaki)  undoubtedly  redounded 
most  to  the  credit  of  the  British,  in  two  (tiiat  of  the 
Wasp  with  the  Reindeer,  and  that  of  the  Enterprise 
with  the  Boxer),  the  honors  were  nearly  even,  and 
in  the  other  eight  the  superiority  of  the  Americans 
was  very  manifest.  In  three  actions  (those  with  the 
PiKguin,  Frolic,  and  Shannon)  the  combatants  were 
about  equal  in  strength,  the  Americans  having 
slightly  the  advantage;  in  ail  the  others  but  two, 
the  victors  combined  superiority  of  force  with  superi- 
ority of  skill.  In  but  two  cases,  those  of  the  Argus 
and  Epervit'r,  could  any  lack  of  courage  be  imputed 
to  the  vanquished.  The  second  year  alone  showed 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British  ;  the  various  en- 
counters  otherwise  were  as  creditable  to  the  Amer- 
icans at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
This  is  worth  attending  to,  because  many  authors 
Speak  as  if  the  successes  of  the  Americans  were  con- 

*  Not  counting  the  last  action  of  the  Constitution,  the  Presidfnfs 
Mtioat  or  the  captuM  ol  the  Esux^  oa  account  of  the  difficulty  <^ 
faiily  cstmntiii^  the  amoiint  of  credit  dne  to  eadi  ride.  In  bodi  the 
first  actions,  however,  the  .'\merican  ships  seem  to  have  been  raihor 
more  ablv  foiu^ht  than  their  antagoaists,  and,  taking  into  account 
the  overwbeliniiiff  dindvanti^  «Mer  triiidi  the  Ewx  labored*  her 
defence  displayed  more  deqMiftto  bimewj  duB  did  that  of  aiif  oUtet 
•hip  during  the  war. 
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6iied  to  the  fint  ytut.  It  it  true  that  no  frigate 
was  taken  after  tiie  first  year,  but  this  was  partly 
because  the  strictness  of  the  blockade  kept  the 

American  frigates  more  in  port,  while  the  sloops 
put  out  to  ^aca  at  pleasure,  and  partly  because  after 
that  year  the  ikitish  i8-pounder  frigates  either 
cruised  in  couples,  or,  when  single,  invariably  re- 
fused, by  order  of  the  Board  uf  Admiralty,  an  en- 
counter with  a  24-pounder  ;  and  though  much  of  the 
American  success  was  unquestionably  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  more  men  and  heavier  g^uns.  yet  much  of  it 
was  not.  The  war  itself  gives  us  two  instances  in 
which  defeat  was  owini;  solely,  it  may  be  said,  to 
inferiority  of  force,  courage  and  skill  being  ccjual. 
The  lV(2s/>  was  far  heavier  than  the  Reindt  t  r,  and, 
there  being  nothing  to  choose  between  them  in  any 
thing  else,  the  damage  done  was  about  proportionate 
to  this  difference.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  courset 
that  the  very  much  greater  disproportion  in  low  In 
the  cases  of  the  Avan^  Eptrvier,  etc.»  where  the  dis- 
proportion in  force  was  much  less  (they  mounting 
32's  instead  of  24*8,  and  the  victors  being  all  of  the 
same  class),  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  inferiority 
In  sldll  on  the  part  oC  the  vanquished.  These  re- 
mafki  apfdy  just  aa  much  to  the  Argiu.  The  Rem* 
dur^  with  her  would  have  been  almost  exactljr 
on  a  par  with  her,  and  yet  would  have  taken  her 
with  even  greater  ease  than  the  Ptacock  did  with 
her  52*8.  In  other  words,  the  only  effect  of  our 
superiority  in  metal,  men,  and  tonnage  was  to  in- 
crease somewhat  the  disparity  in  loss.  Had  the 
CongrtMs  and  OmsUlkUvm^  instead  o£  the  UniUd 
Stain  and  CotutittUtm,  encountered  the  Maadtitum 
and  !jfava,  tht  difference  in  execution  would  have 
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been  less  tfiaa  it  wa%  but  the  mult  would  have 
been  undianged,  and  would  have  been  ptecisely  mch 
as  ensued  when  the  Wa^  met  the  FMic^  or  the 
fffiftuf  the  Pingmm,  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
Skannm  met  the  CpnstihtHoti  there  would  have  been 
a  repetitioa  of  the  fi|^t  between  the  Was/  and  JMi- 
deer;  for  It  b  but  lair  to  remember  that  great  as  is 
the  honor  that  Broke  deserves,  it  Is  no  more  than 
that  due  to  Manners. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  owed  a  great 
deal  to  the  excellent  make  and  armament  of  its 
ships,  but  it  owed  still  more  to  the  men  who  were 
in  them.  The  massive  timbers  and  heavy  guns  of 
O/^  Ironsides  would  have  availed  but  little  had  it 
not  been  for  her  able  commanders  and  crews.  Of 
all  the  excellent  single-ship  captains,  British  or 
American,  produced  by  the  war,  the  palm  should  be 
awarded  to  Hull.'  The  deed  of  no  other  man  (ex- 
cepting Macdonough)  equalled  his  escape  from 
Broke*?;  five  ships,  or  surpassed  his  half-hour's  con- 
flict with  the  Guerrfere.  After  him,  almost  all  the 
American  captains  deserve  high  praise — Decatur, 
Jones«  Blakely,  Biddle,  Bainbridge,  Lawrence,  Bur- 
rows, Allen,  Warrington,  Stewart,  Porter.  It  is  no 
small  glory  to  a  country  to  have  had  such  men  up- 
holding the  honor  of  its  flag.  On  a  par  with  the 
best  of  them  are  Broke,  Manners,  and  also  Byron 
and  Bi3rthe.  It  must  be  but  a  poor-spirited  Ameri- 
can  whose  veins  do  not  tingle  with  pride  when  he 
reads  of  the  cruises  and  fights  of  the  sea-captains» 
and  their  grim  prowess,  which  kept  the  old  Yankee 
flag  floating  over  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  for 
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titree  yean»  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  mightieflt  naval 
power  the  wodd  Km  ever  seen ;  bat  it  is  equally 
impoflsiblc  not  to  admire  Brokers  diivalfic  diallenfe 
and  SQCcetBlu!  fight,  or  the  lieroic  death  d  tlie  cafk 
tain  of  the  Reimdeir, 

Nor  can  the  war  ever  be  fairly  understood  by  any 
one  who  does  not  bear  in  mind  that  the  combatants 
were  men  of  the  same  stock,  who  far  more  nearly 
resembled  each  other  than  either  resembled  any 
Other  nation.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  American 
sailor  offered  rather  better  material  for  a  man-of- 
warsman  than  the  British,  because  the  freer  institu- 
tions of  his  country  (as  compared  with  the  Britain 
of  the  drunken  Prince  Regent  and  his  dotard  father 
— a  very  different  land  from  the  present  free  Eng- 
land) and  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  his  life  tended 
to  make  him  m^Te  intelligent  and  self-reliant  ;  but 
the  difference,  when  there  was  any,  was  very  small, 
and  disappeared  entirely  when  his  opponents  had 
been  drilled  for  any  length  of  time  by  men  like 
Broke  or  Manneis.  The  advantage  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  our  average  commander  was  equal  to  the 
best,  and  lugher  than  the  average,  of  the  opposing 
captains ;  and  this  held  good  throughout  the  variooa 
grades  of  the  officers.  The  Americui  officers  knew 
they  had  redoubtable  foes  to  contend  with,  and 
made  every  preparation  accoidingly.  Owing  their 
rank  to  their  own  exertions,  trained  by  practicai  ta^ 
pcrience  and  with  laige  liberty  of  action,  they  made 
eveiy  effort  to  have  their  crews  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  skill  and  discipline.  In  Commodore  Ta^ 
nan's  biography  (p.  15)  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
blockaded  CoHsieUaHon  had  her  men  well  trained  at 
the  guns  and  at  target  practice,  thou|^  still  lying  in 
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the  river,  so  as  to  be  at  once  able  to  meet  a  foft 
when  she  put  out  to  sea.  The  British  captain,  often 
owing  his  command  to  his  social  standing  or  to 
favoritism,  hampered  by  red  tape,'  and  accustomed 
by  20  years*  almost  uninterrupted  success  to  regard 
the  British  arms  as  invincible,  was  apt  to  laugh  at 
all  manoeuvring,*  and  scorned  to  prepare  too  care- 
fully for  a  6ght,  trusting  to  the  old  British  "  pluck 
and  luck"  to  carry  him  through.  So,  gradually  he 
foigot  how  to  manoeuvre  or  to  prepare.  The  Java 
had  been  at  sea  six  weeks  before  she  was  captured, 
ytX  during  that  time  the  entire  exercise  of  her  crew 
at  the  guns  had  been  confined  to  the  discharge  of 
six  broadmdes  of  blank  cartridges  (James^  vi,  184) ; 
tiie  OmHUuHtm^  like  the  yatw»  had  shipped  an  en- 
tirely new  and  raw  crew  previous  to  her  first  cruise^ 
and  was  at  sea  but  five  weeks  before  she  met  the 
Guirrihri^  and  yet  her  men  had  been  trained  to  per* 
fecUon.  This  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Captain  Hull  and  Captain  Lam- 
bert. The  American  prepared  himself  in  every 
possible  way;  the  Briton  tried  to  cope  with  courage 
alone  against  coura^^e  united  to  skill.  His  bad 
gunnery  had  not  been  felt  in  contending  with  Euro- 
pean foes'  as  unskilful  as  himself.  Says  Lord  How- 
ard Douglass  (p.  3'* :  "  We  entered  with  too  much 
confidence  into  a  war  with  a  marine  much  more  ex- 
pert than  any  of  our  European  enemies   ♦   •  • 

*For  insiancf?,  ynme*;  mentions  that  they  were  forhidden  to  use 
more  than  so  many  shot  in  practice,  and  that  Capt.  Broke  utterly  dis* 
i«^H«a  tUft  ooounnid. 

*LorJ  Howard  Douglass,  "Naval  Gunnery,"  statet  Oit  iaYUilMt 
places. — "  Accubtonu-d  !o  coritcnm  all  manoeuvring.** 

*Lord  Howard  Douglass;  he  seems  to  thmic  that  in  i8i2  tho 
Britidiluidfdknoff  abtolutefyp  tlmgik  not  lelathvlf  to  tbdr  Enio* 
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there  was  inferiority  of  gunneiy  as  well  as  of  fotce>** 
etc.  Admind  Codrington,  commentiiig  on  the 
Eperviit^s  loss,  says,  as  before  quoted,  that,  owing 
to  his  being  chosen  purely  for  merit,  the  American 
captain  was  an  overmatch  for  the  British,  unless 
•*he  encountered  our  best  officers  on  equal  terms," 
The  best  criticism  on  the  war  is  that  given  by 
Capitaine  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re.*  After  speaking  of 
of  the  heavier  metal  and  greater  number  of  men  of 
the  American  ships,  he  continues:  "And  yet  only 
an  enormous  superiority  in  the  precision  and  rapidi- 
ty of  their  fire  can  explain  the  difference  in  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  combatants.  *  *  ♦  Nor 
was  the  skill  of  their  ^^unners  the  only  cause  to 
which  the  Americans  owed  their  success.  Their 
ships  were  faster;  the  crews,  composed  of  chosen 
men,  mnnceuvred  with  uniformity  and  precision  ; 
their  captains  had  that  practical  knowledge  which 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  experience  of  the  sea ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Constitution^ 
when  chased  during  three  days  by  a  squadnm  of 
five  English  frigates,  succeeded  in  escaping,  by  sur- 
passing them  in  manceuvring,  and  by  availing  her- 
self of  every  ingenious  resource  and  skilful  expedi- 
ent that  maritime  science  could  suggest  *  *  * 
To  a  marine  exalted  by  success,  but  rendered  ne|^ 
ligent  by  the  very  habit  of  victory,  the  Congress 
only  opposed  the  best  of  vessels  and  most  for* 
midable  of  armaments.  *  *  **** 

'"GmnM  Mtiitiiiics."  ii.  p.  269,  373,  374  (Paris,  1&47). 

*TIm  pnlM  iboald  be  g^v«ii  to  the  individual  captains  and  nat  to 

Congress,  however;  and  none  of  the  Amcricnn  ships  had  picked 
crewft.  During  ibe  war  the  JiJuiHHi^n  hsul  the  only  crew  which  could 
with  any  fairness  be  termed  "  picked,"  for  her  men  had  been  to- 
gether seven  years,  and  all  of  her  "boys"  myst  hnve  been  iittt> 
grown  young  men,  much  older  than  the  boys  on  iicr  antagoms!« 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  this  in- 
tcr-Angiian  warfare,  waged  between  the  Insular  and 
the  Continental  English,  with  the  results  of  the  con- 
test that  the  former  were  at  the  same  time  carrying 
on  with  their  Gallo  Roman  neighbors  across  the 
channel.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  rely  on  Troude's 
"Batailles  Navales,"  which  uould  certainly  not  give 
the  English  more  than  their  due.  His  account  of 
the  comparative  force  in  each  case  can  be  supple- 
mented by  the  corresponding  one  given  in  James. 
Under  drawn  battles  I  include  all  such  as  were  inde> 
cisive»  in  so  far  that  neither  combatant  was  captured ; 
in  almost  every  case  each  captain  claimed  that  the 
other  ran  away. 

During  the  years  tZl2  to  1815  indusive,  there 
were  eight  actions  between  French  and  English 
ships  of  approximately  equal  fofce;  In  three  of 
these  the  English  were  victorious. 

In  i8l3  the  VutoriouSt  T4,  captured  thtRMi,  74* 

OOMPARATIVB  FORCB. 


1,014  t»e6o 
iBMT  t,oio  tfiBs 

In  1 8 14  the  Tap^s  captured  the  Cmu  and  the 
Heirus  captured  the  Etoile, 
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MtoiU 
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The  Ct'rt'Sj  when  she  surrendered,  had  bat  one 
man  wounded,  although  she  had  suffered  a  good 
deal  aloft.  The  fight  between  the  74*3  was  murder- 
ous  to  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  125  English 
and  400  French  falling.  The  Hebrus  lost  40  and 
the  Etoile  120  men. 

Five  actions  were  *'  drawn.** 

In  1812  the  Swallcnv  fought  the  Rcnard  and  Gar^ 
land.  The  former  threw  262,  the  latter  290  lbs.  of 
shot  at  a  broadside. 

In  181 5  the  Pilot,  throwing  262  lbs., fought  a  draw 
with  the  Egerie  throwing  2f5o. 

In  1 8 14  two  frigates  of  the  force  of  the  Tagus 
fought  a  draw  with  two  frigates  of  the  force  of 
the  Ctres ;  and  the  Eurotas^  with  24-pounders  failed 
to  capture  the  CkkriiuU,  wfaidi  had  only  i8-poiuid> 

In  1 81 5  the  Amelia  fought  a  draw  with  tha 
Aritkusi^  the  ships  throwing  respective^  549  and 
463  Ibt^  accoidtng  to  the  EngUflh^  or  572  and  410 
]b8.»  accofding  to  the  French  accounts.  In  spite  of 
being  superior  in  force  the  English  ship  lost  141 
men,  and  the  French  fwt  105.  This  was  a  bloodier 
fight  than  even  tliat  of  the  Cknapeaki  with  the 
Shatmom ;  but  the  gunneiy  was.  nevertheless,  mudi 
worse  than  that  shown  by  the  two  combatants  in 
the  famous  duel  off  Boston  haibor,  one  battle  Iast> 
ing  four  hours  and  the  other  15  minutes. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  engagements  wliere 
tiie  British  were  successful  but  where  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  tiie  forces.  Twice  a  74  captured  or  do* 
stroyed  two  frigates,  and  a  razee  performed  a  similar 
feat.  An  i8-gun  brig,  the  Weasel,  fought  two  16^ 
gun  brigs  till  one  of  them  blew  up. 
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The  loss  of  the  two  navies  at  each  otbet^a  hands 
during  the  four  yeaia  waa>^ 


Or  one  navy  lost  three  vessels,  mounting  38  guns, 
and  the  other  19  vessels^  mounting  830  guns. 

During  the  same  time  the  English  lost  to  tiie 
Danes  one  14-gun  brig,  and  destroyed  in  return 

a  frigate  of  46  guns,  a  6-gun  schooner,  a  4^n  cutter, 
two  galliots  and  several  gun-brigs. 
In  the  above  lists  it  is  to  be  noticed  how  many 

of  the  engagements  were  indecisive,  owing  chiefly  to 

the  poor  gunnery  of  the  combatants.  The  fact  that 
both  the  liu rotas  and  the  Amciiat  though  more 
powerfully  armtd  and  manned  than  the  Hebrus^  yet 
failed  to  capture  the  sister  ships  of  the  frigate  taken 
ysy  the  latter,  shows  that  heavy  meta!  and  a  numer- 
ous crew  are  not  the  only  elements  necessary  for 
success;  indeed  the  Eurotas  and  Amelia  were  as 
superior  in  force  to  their  antagonists  as  the  ConstUu^ 
tion  was  to  the  Java, 

But  the  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  over- 
whelming difference  in  the  damage  the  two  navies 
caused  each  other.  This  difference  was,  roughly, 
as  five  to  one  against  the  Danes,  and  as  fifty  to  one 
against  the  French ;  while  it  was  as  four  to  three  in 
favor  of  the  American.  These  figures  give  some 
Idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  navies.  At 


French  Ships. 


I  i6-gi!n  hrlt^ 
\  i2-gun  brig 
I  lo-gun  cutter 


3  line>ot-battle  ships 
II  frigates 


2  26-gun  flfttes 
2  T6-giin  Ijrigs 
1  lo-gun  brig 


many  gun*boats,  etc 
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may  mle  thcjr  ahow  that  we  had  fouiid  CNtt  what  the 
Bufopeea  nations  had  lor  nany  yean  hi  vam  striven 
to  discover— a  way  to  do  mote  damage  than  we  i» 
cehred  ia  a  asval  contest  with  £ii|^and» 


CHAPTER  JC 
1815. 

TUS  BATTLE  OF  NEW  0&L£AN& 

Hew  Orleans — T»ckson  ;>Tcpares  for  the  defentr  of  the  dty— Nipht  attack  OH 
tk*  Brifiyh  :^vmnce  fniaxd — ArtiUeiy  duels — Great  battie  of  January  8, 1815^ 
fhiiBlliniliU  repulse  of  tht  ■mIb  attialB— Rout  of  the  Americans  oo  the  right 
bant  of  the  river-  Firnl  retreat  of  the  Brilllb—OblinMiOM  tO  t^t T***— ftTf 
the  uoops  aad  commaaders  engaged. 

WHILE  our  navy  had  been  suocessful,  the  waf 
on  land  had  been  for  us  full  of  humiliation. 
The  United  Statea  then  fomed  but  a  loosely  knit 
confedetacy,  the  apafse  population  scattered  over  a 
great  expanse  of  land.  Ever  since  the  Federalist 
party  had  gone  out  of  power  in  t8oo«  the  nation's 
ability  to  maintain  order  at  home  and  enforce  respect 
abroad  had  steadily  dwindled  ;  and  the  twelve  years' 
nerveless  reign  of  the  Doctrinaire  Democracy  had 
left  us  impotertt  for  attack  and  almost  as  feeble  for 
defence.  Jefferson,  though  a  man  whose  views  and 
theories  had  a  profound  influence  upon  our  national 
life,  was  perhaps  the  mast  incapable  Executive  that 
ever  filled  the  presidential  chair ;  being  almost  purely 
a  visionary, he  was  utterly  unable  to  grapple  with  the 
slightest  actual  danger,  and,  not  even  excepting  his 
successor,  Madison, it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
man  less  fit  to  guide  the  state  with  honor  and  safety 
through  the  stormy  times  that  marked  the  opening  of 
the  present  centuiy.  Without  the  prudence  to  avoid 
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war  or  the  forethought  to  prepare  for  it,  the  Admin, 
istration  drifted  helpiessiy  into  a  conflict  in  which 
only  the  navy  prepared  by  the  Federalists  twelve 
years  before,  and  weakened  rather  than  strength, 
ened  during  the  intervening  time,  saved  us  from 
complete  and  shameful  defeat.  True  to  its  theories, 
the  House  of  Virginia  made  no  preparations,  and 
thought  the  war  €Oiild  be  fought  by  **  the  nation  in 
aims  " ;  the  exponents  o^  this  particular  idea,  the 
militiaineii*  a  partially  armed  mob,  ran  like  ^eep 
whenever  brought  into  the  field*  The  regulan  wevt 
not  much  better.  After  two  years  of  waifare»  Scott 
records  in  his  autobiography  that  there  were  but  two 
books  of  tactics  (one  written  in  French)  in  the  entire 
army  on  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  officers  and  mem 
were  on  such  a  dead  level  of  ignorance  that  he  had 
to  spend  a  month  drilling  all  of  the  f  onner,  divided 
into  squadsy  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  school 
of  the  company/  It  is  small  wonder  that  such 
troops  were  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  English* 
Until  near  the  end,  the  generals  were  as  bad  as  the 
armies  they  commanded,  and  the  administration  oi 
the  War  Department  continued  to  be  a  triumph  of 
imbecility  to  the  very  last.*  With  the  exception  of 
the  brilliant  and  successful  charge  of  the  Kentudgr 
mounted  infantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  the 
only  bright  spot  In  the  war  In  the  North  was  the 

'**  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant-General  S«ott,"  written  bj  himself  (a 
««b.,Kcir  YmIc,  1S64),  i,  |>.  zxs. 

•  Monroe's  biographer  (see  "James  Monroe,"  by  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,  Boston,  1883,  p.  laj)  thinks  he  made  a  good  Secretaiv  o£  War  i 
I  think  he  was  as  mtidt  a  fedhire  as  his  pedieMSSors,  ana  a  fcatdiCT 
criticism  could  not  be  passed  on  him.  Like  the  other  statesmen  of 
his  school,  he  was  la^ghty  in  word  and  weak  in  action:  bold  to  plaa 
iMt  traik  to  peifam*  Ai  tn  fatttmsc*  eontrast  Ids  nerjr  letters  tut 
TacksoB  with  dift  fiflt  dMt  h«  mam  givthia  «  ytftirt>a<i— thrf 
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campaign  qii  the  Niagam  frontier  during  the  sum. 
flier  of  1S14 ;  and  even  hcre»  the  ^ef  battle,  that  ol 
Luad/a  Lane,  thoia|^  itflectfng  aa  much  honor  on 
the  Ameiicans  as  on  the  British^  was  for  the  former 
a  deieat»  and  not  a  vktofy,  aa  moat  of  our  wilteiB 
aeem  to  anppoae. 

But  the  war  had  a  dual  aspect  It  waa  partly  nooiw 
teat  between  the  two  branches  of  the  English  race, 
and  partly  a  last  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  check  the  advance  of  the  moat  rapidly 
growing  one  of  these  same  two  blanches ;  and  this 
last  portion  of  the  struggle,  though  attracting  com* 
paratively  little  attention,  was  really  much  the  most 
far-reaching  in  its  effect  upon  history.  The  triumph 
of  the  British  would  have  distinctly  meant  the  giv- 
ing a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Indian  nationalities, 
the  hemming  in,  for  a  time,  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  stoppage,  perhaps  for  many  years,  of  the  march 
of  English  civilization  across  the  continent.  The 
English  of  Britain  ^^'ere  doing  ail  they  could  to  put 
of!  the  day  when  their  race  would  reach  to  a  world- 
wide supremacy. 

There  was  much  fighting  along  our  Western  fron- 
tier with  various  Indian  tribes  ;  and  it  was  especially 
fierce  in  the  campaign  that  a  backwoods  general  of 
Tennessee,  named  Andrew  Jackson,  carried  on 
against  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Creeks,  a 
nation  that  was  thrust  in  like  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  proper  and  their  dependency,  the 
newly  acquired  French  province  of  Louisiana.  After 
several  slaughtering  fights,  the  most  noted  being 
the  battle  of  the  HorsOiShoe  Bend,  the  power  of  the 
Creeks  was  broken  lor  ever ;  and  afterwaid,  as  there 
was  much  question  over  the  proper  boundaries  of 
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wiiat  was  then  the  Latin  land  of  Florida,  JaclEm 
marched  aoutfa,  attacked  the  Spaniards  and  drove 
them  from  PenaacoU.  IfeanwhUe  the  Britiah,  hav* 
ing  made  a  anecesafiil  and  ravaging  summer  cam- 
paign through  Virginia  and  Maryland,  situated  hi 
the  heart  of  the  country,  organized  the  most  for- 
midable expedition  of  the  war  for  a  winter  campai^ 
against  the  outlying  land  of  Louisiana,  whose  de- 
fender Jackson  of  necessity  became.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  events,  it  came  about  that  Louisiana  was 
the  theatre  on  which  the  final  and  most  dramatic 
act  of  the  war  was  played. 

Amid  the  gloomy,  semi-tropical  swamps  that 
cover  the  quaking  delta  thrust  out  into  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  the  strong  torrent  of 
the  mighty  Mississippi,  stood  the  fair,  French  city 
of  New  Orleans.  Its  lot  had  been  strange  and 
varied.  Won  and  lost,  once  and  again,  in  conflict 
with  the  subjects  of  the  Catholic  king,  there  was  a 
strong  Spanish  tinge  in  the  French  blood  that 
coursed  so  freely  through  the  veins  of  its  citizens ; 
joined  by  purchase  to  the  great  Federal  Republic, 
it  yet  shared  no  feeling  with  the  latter,  save  that  of 
hatred  to  the  common  foe.  And  now  an  hour  of 
sore  need  had  come  upon  the  dty;  for  against  it 
came  the  red  English,  lords  of  fight  by  sea  and  land. 
A  great  fleet  of  war  vemcls  ships  of  the  llne>  frig- 
ates and  doops — under  Admiral  Cochrane,  was  on 
the  way  to  New  Orleans,  convoying  a  still  largu 
er  ileet  of  troop  ahips,  with  aboard  them  some 
ten  thousand  fighting  men,  chiefly  the  fierce  and 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  who  had 

*  "  The  Bhiish  infantry  embarked  ai  Bordeaux,  some  for  America, 

Mas  lor  B^gM*  ("Hiiioir  of  (h«  Us*  tethe  MaMda.**  IV 
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been  trained  for  seven  yean  in  the  stem  school  ol 
the  Iron  Duke,  and  who  were  now  led  by  one  of 
the  bravest  and  ablest  of  all  Wellington's  1>rave  and 
able  lieutenants,  Sir  Edward  Packenham. 

On  the  8th  ol  December  i8i4»  the  foremost 
vessels*  with  among  their  number  the  great  two> 
decker  Tcmiamt,  carrying  the  admiral's  flag,  an* 
chored  off  the  Chandeleur  Islands';  and  as  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi  was  too  strong  to  be  easily 
breasted*  the  Ei^l»h  leaders  determined  to  bring 
their  men  by  boats  through  the  bayous,  and  disem- 
bark them  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ten  miles  below 
the  wealthy  city  at  whose  capture  they  were  aiming. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  prevent  the  success  of 
this  plan,  and  that  was  the  presence  in  the  bayous  of 
five  American  gun^boats,  manned  by  a  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Com<^« 
Catesby  Jones,  a  very  shrewd  fighter.  So  against 
him  was  sent  Captain  Nicholas  Lockyer  with  forty* 
five  barges,  and  nearly  a  thousand  sailors  and 
marines,  men  who  had  grown  gray  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  unbroken  ocean  warfare.  The  'jun- 
boats  were  moored  in  a  hcad-and-stcrn  line,  near  the 
Rigolets,  with  their  boarding-nettings  triced  up,  and 
every  thing  ready  to  do  dcsijcrate  battle ;  but  the 
British  rowed  up  with  stronL';,  swift  strokes,  throuf^h 
a  murderous  fire  of  great  guns  and  musketry;  the 
vessels  were  grappled  amid  fierce  resistance  ;  the 
boarding-nettings  were  slashed  through  and  cut 
away  ;  with  furious  fighting  the  decks  were  gained  ; 
and  one  by  one,  at  push  of  pike  and  cutlass  stroke^ 

Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier.  K.C.B.  New  edition.  Nci* 
York,  iSSa,  vol.  v,  p.  200.)   For  dincMMion  of  anmbers,  see  farthet 
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the  gun-boats  wm  cutitd  in  ipite  ol  their  stnbbon 
defciidefB;  but  not  till  more  than  one  barge  had 
been  sunkt  while  tiie  aanilants  had  loft  a  hundied 
men,  and  the  aaiafled  about  half  aa  manjr. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  hinder  the  landing  of 
the  troops ;  and  as  the  scattered  transports  arrived, 
the  soldieiB  were  disembarked,  and  ferried  tfarougb 
the  sluggish  water  of  the  bayous  on  small  flatbot- 
tomed  cimft ;  and  finally,  Dec  s^d,  the  advance 
guard,  two  thousand  strong,  under  General  Keane, 
emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  Viller6,and 
camped  on  the  bank  of  tlie  river,'  but  nine  mUes 
below  New  Orleans,  which  now  seemed  a  certain 
prize,  almost  within  their  grasp. 

Yet,  although  a  mighty  and  cruel  foe  was  at  their 
very  gates,  nothing  save  fierce  defiance  reigned  In 
the  fiery  Creole  hearts  of  the  Crescent  City.  For  a 
master-spirit  was  in  their  midst.  Andrew  Jackson, 
having  utterly  broken  and  destroyed  the  most  pow- 
erful Indian  confederacy  that  had  ever  menaced  the 
Southwest,  and  having  driven  the  haughty  Spaniards 
from  Pensacoia,  was  now  bending  all  the  energies  of 
his  rugged  intellect  and  indomitable  will  to  the  one 
object  of  defending  New  Orleans.  No  man  could 
have  been  better  fitted  for  the  task.  He  had  heredi- 
tary wrongs  to  avenge  on  the  British,  and  he  hated 
them  with  an  implacable  fury  that  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  fear.  Born  and  brought  up  among  the 
lawless  characters  of  the  frontier,  and  knowing  well 
how  to  deal  with  them,  he  was  able  to  establish  and 
preserve  the  strictest  martial  law  in  the  city  without 
in  the  least  quelling  the  spirit  of  the  citizens.  To 
a  restless  and  untiring  energy  he  united  sieepless 

*L«tttrof  MsjgihGvMnl  Jolm  KMBt»  Dm.  16b  X814. 
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vigflance  and  genuine  milJtaiy  genius.  Prompt  to 
attadc  whenever  the  chance  offered  itsdf •  seiiiDg 
witii  ready  grasp  the  sl^teit  vant^^Oigromid,  and 
never  ^ving  up  a  loot  of  earth  that  he  could  keep, 
he  yet  had  the  patience  to  play  a  defensive  game 
when  it  so  suited  him,  and  with  consummate  skill 
he  always  followed  out  the  scheme  of  warfare  that 
was  best  adapted  to  his  wild  soldiery.  In  after- 
years  he  did  to  his  country  some  good  and  more  evil ; 
but  no  true  American  can  think  of  his  deeds  at  New 
Orleans  without  profound  and  unmixed  thankful- 
ness. 

He  had  not  reached  the  city  till  December  2d, 
and  had  therefore  but  three  weeks  in  which  to  pre- 
pare the  defence.  The  Federal  Government, 
throughout  the  campaign,  did  absolutely  nothing 
for  the  defence  of  Louisiana;  neither  provisions  nor 
munitions  of  war  of  any  sort  were  sent  to  it,  nor 
were  any  measures  taken  for  its  aid.*  The  inhabi- 
tants had  been  in  a  state  of  extreme  despondency  up 
to  the  time  that  Jackson  arrived,  for  they  had  no 
one  to  direct  them,  and  they  were  weakened  by  fao> 
tional  divisions*;  but  after  his  coming  there  vat 
aolhitig  but  the  utmost  enthusiasm  displayed,  so 
gieat  was  the  confidence  he  inspired,  and  so  firm  hia 
hand  in  keeping  down  all  opposition.  Under  his 
direction  eerthwoiks  were  thrown  np  to  defend  all 
the  important  poflHiooa,  the  whole  population  work, 
ingn^^  and  day  at  them;  all  the  available  artillefy 
was  mounted,  and  every  ounce  of  war  material  that 
tiw  city  contained  was  ieiaed;  martial  law  was  pfo- 

Sjr  Major  A  Lncnmex  Latour,  translaled  iNBkte  VlNBdl  fef  B.  F» 
agent.  Fhikdelphia,  18x6),  p.  6& 
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claimed  ;  and  all  general  business  was  suspended, 
every  thing  being  rendered  subordinate  to  the  one 
grand  object  of  defence. 

Jackson's  forces  were  small.  There  were  two  war 
vessels  in  the  river.  One  was  the  little  schooner 
Carolina^  manned  by  regular  seamen,  larg-ely  New 
Ent^landers.  The  other  was  the  newly  built  ship 
LouiKiiDia ,  a  powerful  cor\'ette  ;  she  had  of  course 
no  regular  crew,  and  her  officers  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  get  one  from  the  varied  ranks  of  the  mari- 
time population  of  New  Orleans ;  long-limbed  and 
havd-vinged  Yankees,  Portuguese  and  Norwegian 
seamen  from  foreign  merchantmen,  dark-aldmied 
Spaniards  from  the  West  Indies,  swarthy  French* 
men  who  had  served  under,  the  bold  privateersman 
Lafitte, — all  alike  were  taken,  and  all  lUike  by  unflag- 
ging exertfons  weie  got  inta  shape  for  battle.' 
Theie  were  two  fegiments  of  reguhmi,  numbering 
togetber  about  eight  hundred  men,  raw  and  not  very 
well  disciplined,  but  who  were  now  drilled  with  great 
care  and  regularity.  In  addition  to  this  Jadcaon 
raised  somewhat  over  a  thousand  millttamen 
among  the  dtisens.  There  were  some  Amefw 
cans  among  them,  but  they  were  mostly  French 
Creoles,*  and  one  band  had  In  its  formation  aom^ 
thing  that  was  curiously  pathetic.  It  was  composed 
of  free  men  of  color,*  iriio  had  gathered  to  dis 
fend  the  land  which  kept  the  men  of  their  race  in 
slavety ;  who  were  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  Flag 
that  symbolized  to  their  Idnd  not  freedom  but 
bondage ;  who  were  to  die  bravely  as  freemen, 
only  that  their  brethren  mig^ht  live  on  ignobly  as 

'  Letter  of  Conijnodora  Dftotel  G.  Faltmoii,  \  )l'c.  20,  1814. 
'lAtoar,  xxa  'Latour,  iix« 
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tlaves.  Surdy  thcfe  was  never  a  stranger  Instance 
fhan  fhis  of  the  irony  of  fate. 

But  if  Jackson  had  been  forced  to  rdy  only  on 
these  troops  New  Orleans  could  not  have  been  saved. 
His  chief  hope  Uty  in  the  volunteefs  of  Tennessee, 
who,  under  their  Genends,  Coffee  and  Carroll,  were 
pushing  their  toilsome  and  weaiy  way  toward  the 
city.  Every  effort  was  made  to  hurry  their  march 
through  the  almost  impassable  roads,  and  at  last,  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
the  day  on  which  the  British  troops  reached  the 
river  bank,  the  vanguard  of  the  Tcnnessceans  marched 
into  New  Orleans.  Gaunt  of  form  ami  grim  of  face ; 
with  their  powder-horns  slung  over  their  buckskin 
shirts;  carrying  their  loner  rifles  on  their  shoulders 
and  their  heavy  hunting-knives  stuck  \n  their  belts; 
with  their  coon-skin  caps  and  fringed  leggings;  thus 
came  the  grizzly  warriors  of  the  backwoods,  the 
heroes  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Rend,  the  victors  over 
Spaniard  and  Indian,  ea<;cr  to  pit  themselves 
against  the  trained  regulars  of  Britain,  and  to  throw 
down  the  guage  of  battle  to  the  world-renowned 
infantry  of  the  island  English.  Accustomed  to  the 
most  lawless  freedom,  and  to  giving  free  rein  to  the 
full  violence  of  their  passions,  defiant  of  discipline 
and  impatient  of  the  slightest  restraint,  caring  little 
for  God  and  nothing  for  num,  they  were  soldieis 
who,  under  an  ordinaiy  commander,  would  have 
been  fully  as  dangerous  to  themselves  and  their 
leaders  as  to  their  foes*  But  Andrew  Jadcson  was 
of  all  men  the  one  best  fitted  to  manag^e  such 
troops.  Even  their  fierce  natures  quailed  before 
the  ungovernable  fury  of  a  spirit  greater  than  their 
own ;  and.  their  sullen,  stubborn  wills  were  bent  at 
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last  before  his  unyiL-lding  temper  and  iron  hand* 
Moreover,  he  was  one  of  themselves ;  he  typified 
their  passions  and  prejudices,  their  faults  and  their 
virtues ;  he  shared  their  hardships  as  if  he  had  bee  a 
a  common  private,  and,  in  turn,  he  always  made 
them  partakers  of  his  triumphs.  They  admired 
his  personal  prowess  with  ])istol  and  rifle,  his  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  his  friends,  and  the  relentless 
and  unceasing  war  that  he  waged  alike  on  the  foes 
of  himself  and  his  country.  As  a  result  they  loved 
and  feared  him  as  few  generals  have  ever  been  loved 
or  feared ;  they  obeyed  him  unheatatingiy ;  they 
followed  hU  kad  without  flinching  or  murmuring, 
and  they  ever  inade  good  on  the  field  of  iMittle  tba 
promiie  tbeir  courage  held  out  to  his  jadgment. 

It  was  noon  of  December  ajd  a^ien  Genml 
Keane,  with  nineteen  bandned  men,  halted  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  east  liank  of  the  Miaii^ 
aippi ;  and  in  the  evening  enou^  additional  troopa 
arrived  to  swdl  his  force  to  over  twenty-three  Itnn* 
dttd  soldiers'  Keane'a  encampfnent  waa  in  a  long 
plaint  titlicr  tiiinly  covered  with  fidda  and  larai^ 
houses^  about  a  mile  in  bieadth,  and  bounded  on 
one  ride  by  the  river,  on  the  odier  fay  i^oomy  and 
Impenetrable  cypress  swampa;  and  there  was  no 

'James  (**  Mtlltarf  Occurrences  of  flte  Late  War,"  hj  Wn. 
Tames,  Lomfon,  1818),  vol.  ii,  p.  362,  says  2,050  rank  aiil  file;  the 
£iigikh  returns,  as  already  explained,  unlike  the  French  and  Amer* 
icaii,  wtftt  fndwlcd  officers,  seiceants,  drsBflMft,  aftfllMynicn,  nf 
en^'ineers,  but  only  "  sabres  and  bayonets "  (Napier,  iv,  252).  At 
the  end  of  Napier's  fourth  volume  is  given  the  "morning  state  "  of 
WdUntoa't  fnota  cm  April  10,  1814.  This  afacMrs  56,030  fMk  «ad 
file  ann  7,431  officers,  scrgcmts,  ;ind  trumpeters  or  drumtnor,  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  get  at  the  real  British  force  in  an  action,  even 
supposing  Hmm  im  no  otillerirTneii  or  wiftiwew  pitMiit,  13 
p«r  oent.  most  be  added  to  thL-  ^ivcn  number,  which  includes 
onl^  sank  and  file.  Making  this  addition,  Keaae  had  %3XO  bmb. 
The  ftiwitTMii  greatly  nfnniiUmtful  Us  §om,  LUommrnHngft 
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obitade  interposed  between  the  Britiah  camp  and 
the  dty  it  menaced* 

At  two  fai  the  aftamooo  word  was  bftraght  to 
Jadnon  that  the  foe  had  teached  the  river  bank»  and 
without  a  moment's  dehqr  the  old  badewoods  6ghter 
prepared  to  strike  a  lough  fitst  blow.  At  once^ 
and  n  H  hy  magic,  the  city  stattied  Irom  her 
state  ol  vest  into  one  of  fierce  excitement  and 
eager  preparation.  The  alaim^ns  were  fired ;  in 
every  quarter  the  war-drums  were  beaten ;  while, 
amid  the  din  and  clamor,  all  the  regulars  and 
marines,  the  best  of  the  Creole  militia,  and  the 
vanguard  of  the  Tenncssccans,  under  Coffee,— 
forming  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  two  thousand 
men,' — were  assembled  in  great  haste  ;  and  the  gray 
of  the  winter  twilie^ht  saw  them,  with  Old  Hickory  at 
their  head,  marching  steadily  along  the  river  bank 
toward  the  camp  of  their  foes.  Patterson,  mean- 
while, in  the  schooner  Caro/tna^  dropped  down  with 
the  current  to  try  the  effect  of  a  flank  attack. 

Meanwhile  the  British  had  spent  the  afternoon  in 
leisurely  arrang-in^  their  camp,  in  posting  the  pickets, 
and  in  foraging  among  the  farm-houses.  Tliere  was 
no  fear  of  attack,  and  as  the  day  ended  huge  camp- 
fires  were  lit,  at  which  the  hungry"  soldiers  cooked 
their  suppers  undisturbed.  One  division  of  the 
troops  had  bivouacked  on  the  high  levee  that  kept 
the  waters  from  flooding  the  land  near  by ;  and 
about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  large  schooner  which  had  dropped 
noiselessly  down,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and  had 

pjjj  _,Mj-j__i_i.    ■  111^  n        ■  ■   n   -     —  .  m  1  ' 

'General  Jackson,  in  his  official  letter,  nyt  ooljr  1. 500;  but  Latour, 
in  a  detniled  -^tatoment,  makes  it  2,024  t  exclosivecf  107  Mississippi 
dragoons  who  loarched  with  the  column,  but  being  on  horselwck 
had  to  staj  behiAd,  and  took  no  pait  in  acta.  %ttm  ttoa^ 
k«  bad  bott  ftttMlMd  fay  5,000  mea* 
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come  to  anchor  a  short  distance  off  shore,  the  force 
of  the  stream  swinging  her  broadside  to  the  camp.' 
The  soldiers  crowded  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and,  as  the  schooner  returned  no  answer  to  their 
hails,  a  couple  o(  n^usket-shots  were  fired  at  her. 
As  if  in  answer  to  this  challenge,  the  men  on  shore 
heard  plainly  the  harsh  voice  of  her  commander, 
as  he  sung  out,  "Now  then,  give  it  to  them  for 
the  honor  of  America";  and  at  once  a  storm  of 
grape  hurtled  into  their  ranks.  Wild  confusion 
followed.  The  only  field-pieces  with  Kcane  were 
two  light  3-pounders,  not  able  to  cope  with  the 
Carolina  5  artillery  ;  the  rocket  guns  were  brought 
up,  but  were  speedily  silenced  ;  musketry  proved 
quite  as  ineffectual;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
the  troops  were  driven  helter-skelter  off  the  levee, 
and  were  forced  to  shelter  themselves  behind  itt 
not  without  having  suffered  severe  loss.'  The 
night  was  now  as  black  as  pitch ;  the  embers  of  tiie 
deserted  camp-fires,  beaten  about  and  scattered  by 
the  schooner's  shot,  burned  with  a  dull  red  glow  ; 
and  at  short  intervals  the  darkness  was  momentarily 
lit  up  by  the  flashes  of  the  Carolina's  guns. 
Crouched  behind  the  levee,  the  British  soldiefs  lay 
motionless^  listening  in  painful  silence  to  the  patter* 
ii^  of  the  giape  among  the  huts,  and  to  the  moans 
and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  who  lay  beside  them* 
Things  continued  thus  till  towaid  nine  o'clock^ 
when  a  sttaggting  fire  from  the  pideets  gave  wanu 

'  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the  night  action  chiefly  from  the 
work  of  an  English  soldier  who  took  part  in  it ;  Ensign  (aftenrard 
C^]^ain-G«n«ru)  U.  &.  Gleig's  "Narrative  of  the  Campaigris  of 
tiie  Brfti^  Amy  at  Waahington,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans." 
(New  edition,  Philadelphia,  i83i,  pp.  386-3oa) 

•Gen-  1  i!  Keane,  in  his  letter,  writes  that  the  British  saflfered  bat 
a  single  ca&ualty;  Gleig,  who  was  present,  says  (p.  288)  :  *'Tk« 
deadly  sboirer  of  gxape  twept  dowa  nuBbrai  is  me  ntui 
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sng  of  the  approach  of  a  mora  formidable  foe.  The 
American  laiui>fofces  had  leached  the  outer  lines  of 
the  British  camp>  and  the  tncieasing  din  of  the 
mnsketfy,  with  ringing  thro  ugh  it  the  whip-like  aade 
of  the  Temiesieean  rlfles»  called  out  the  whole  Brit- 
ish army  to  theshocfc  of  a  deqieiate  and  uncertain 
strife.  The  foung  moon  had  by  this  time  struggled 
through  the  douds,  and  cast  on  the  battle>field  a 
dim,  unearthly  light  that  but  partly  relieved  the  In- 
tense darkness.  AU  order  was  speedily  lost.  Each 
officer,  American  or  British,  as  fast  as  he  could 
gather  a  few  soldiers  round  him,  attacked  the  nearest 
group  of  foes ;  the  smoke  and  gloom  would  soon 
end  the  struggle,  when,  if  unhurt,  he  would  rally 
what  men  he  could  and  pkinge  once  more  into  the 
fight.  The  battle  soon  assumed  the  character  of  a 
multitude  of  individual  combats,  dying  out  almost 
as  soon  as  they  began,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
telHng  friend  from  foe,  and  beginning  with  ever, 
increasing  fary  as  soon  as  they  had  ended.  The 
clatter  of  the  firearms,  the  clashing  of  steel,  the  raU 
lying  cries  and  loud  commands  of  the  officers,  the 
defiant  shouts  of  the  men,  joined  to  the  yells  and 
groans  of  those  who  fell,  all  combined  to  produce  so 
terrible  a  noise  and  tumult  that  it  maddened  the 
coolest  brains.  From  one  side  or  the  other  bands  of 
men  would  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
linesy  and  would  there  be  captured^  or  would  cut 
their  wajr  out  with  tlie  prisoners  they  had  taken. 
There  was  never  a  fairer  field  for  the  fiercest  personal 
prowess,  for  in  the  darkness  the  firearms  were  of 
little  service,  and  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand. 
Many  a  sword,  till  then  but  a  glittering  toy,  was  that 
night  crusted  with  blood.  The  British  soldiers  and 
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the  American  regulars  made  fierce  play  with  their 

bayonets,  and  the  Tennesseeans,  with  their  long 
hunting-knives.  Man  to  man,  in  grimmest  hate,  they 
fought  and  died,  some  by  bullet  and  some  by  bayo- 
net-thrust or  stroke  of  sword.  More  than  one  in  his 
death  agony  slew  the  foe  at  whose  hand  he  himself 
had  received  the  mortal  wound  ;  and  their  bodies 
stiffened  as  they  lay,  locked  in  the  death  grip. 
Again  the  clouds  came  over  the  moon  ;  a  thick  fog 
crept  up  from  the  river,  wrappmg  from  sight  the 
ghastly  havoc  of  the  battle-field  ;  and  long  before 
midnight  the  fighting  stopped  perforce,  for  the  fog 
and  the  smoke  and  the  o;loom  were  such  that  no  one 
could  sec  a  yard  away.  By  degrees  each  side  drew 
off.'  In  sullen  silence  Jackson  marched  his  men  up 
the  river,  while  the  wearied  British  returned  to  their 
camp.  The  former  had  lost  over  two  hundred,* 
the  latter  nearly  three  hundred  *  men  ;  for  the 
darkness  and  confusion  that  added  to  the  honor» 
lessened  the  slaughter  of  the  batttet 

Jackson  drew  back  about  three  mile%  vrhm  he 
halted  and  threw  up  a  long  line  of  bfeastworki» 
reaching  from  the  river  to  the  morass ;  he  left  a 
body  of  mounted  riflemen  to  watch  the  British.  All 
the  English  troops  reached  the  field  on  the  day  after 
the  fight;  but  the  rough  handUng  that  the  foremort 

'  Ketne  writes ;  *'  Thie  enenf  thought  !t  pradent  to  lertn,  and 

did  not  again  dare  to  advance.  It  was  now  12  o'clock,  and  the  firing 
ceased  on  both  sides  "  ;  and  Jadooa  :  We  should  have  succeeded 
•  •  .  in  capturing  the  eaany,  had  not  a  tiildc  fog,  whidi  araae 
ibottt  (?)  o'clock,  occasioned  some  confusion.  ...  I  contented  my. 
idf  wim  lying  on  the  field  ihat  night."  Jackson  certainly  failed  to 
liptMie  the  British ;  but  equally  certainly  damaged  them  so  at  Is 
trrest  their  march  till  he  was  in  condition  tO  SMtt  and  dwdc  tlMBk 
*  24  killed,  115  wounded,  74  missing. 

*46  killed,  167  wounded,  64  missing.  I  take  the  official  return 
IvMCb  iidtt  ssMiMly  for  the  fcflpcmt  fsfM  aad  kflb 
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had  received  made  thetn  cautious  aboot  advancing. 
Moreover,  the  left  division  was  kept  behind  the  levee 

all  day  by  the  Caro/tna, 'which  opened  upon  them 
whenever  they  tried  to  get  away  ;  nor  was  it  till  dark 
that  they  made  their  escape  out  of  range  of  her  can- 
non. Christmas-day  opened  drearily  enough  for  the 
invaders.  Although  they  were  well  inland,  the 
schooner,  by  greatly  elevating  her  guns,  could  some- 
times reach  them,  and  she  annoyed  them  all  through 
the  day ';  and  as  the  Americans  had  cut  the  levee  in 
their  front,  it  at  one  time  seemed  likely  that  they 
would  be  drowned  out.  However,  matters  now  took 
a  turn  for  tiie  better.  The  river  was  so  low  that  the 
cutting  of  the  levee  instead  of  flooding  the  plain* 
merely  filled  the  shrunken  bayous,  and  rendered  it 
easy  for  the  British  to  bring  up  their  heavy  guns ; 
and  on  the  same  day  their  trusted  leader,  Sir  Edward 
Fackenham»  arrived  to  take  command  in  pcfsoo^ 
and  his  presence  gave  aew  life  to  the  wbolc  army. 
A  battefy  was  thrown  up  during  the  two  succeeding 
allots  on  the  brink  of  the  river  opposite  to  what 
the  Carolina  iay;  and  at  dawa  a  heavy  cannonade 
of  red4iot  shot  and  shell  wa?  opened  upon  her  from 
eleven  guns  and  a  mortar.*  She  responded  briddy, 
bot  veiy  soon  caii|^  fife  and  blew  up,  to  the  venge> 
fill  joy  of  the  troops  whose  bane  she  had  been 
for  the  past  few  days.  Her  destruction  removed 
the  last  (ibstade  to  the  immediate  advance  ol  the 

***Wliflesittiii^«ttaUe,  aloadihiMciratlwtrd.  .  .  •  AAot 

had  takrn  cfTecl  on  the  body  of  an  unfortunate  soldier  ...  who 
was  fairly  cut  ia  two  ftl  the  lower  poctkm  of  the  beliji"  (Gteig, 
p.  306.) 

^LHow,  IIS. 

•Gleig,  307.  TheAmericaos  thought  the  battery  consfstcd  of  5 
IS-  and  is-poua<ier» ;  Gktg  aa^  9  fieUiiyicen  (9-  and  6*po«iMknjjt 
s  hpiiltaeB^  and  a  aoitBXi 
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army  ;  but  that  night  her  place  was  partly  taken  by 
the  mounted  riflemen,  who  rode  down  to  the  British 
lines,  shot  the  sentries,  engaged  the  out-posts,  and 
kept  the  whole  camp  in  a  const^int  state  of  alarm.' 

In  the  morning  Sir  Edward  Fackenham  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  marched  on  New  Orleans. 
When  he  had  gone  nearly  three  miles  he  sud- 
denly,  and  to  his  great  surprise,  stumbled  on  the 
American  army.  Jackson's  men  had  worked  like 
beavers,  and  his  breastworks  were  already  defended 
by  over  three  thousand  fighting  men/  and  by 
half  a  dozen  guns,  and  moreover  were  flanked 
by  the  corvette  Louisianaj  anchored  in  the  streaoL 
No  sooner  had  the  beads  of  the  British  columns 
appeared  than  they  were  driven  back  by  the  fire 
of  fhe  American  batteries;  the  field-pieces^  mor* 
tais,  and  rocket  guns  were  then  brought  up»  and 
a  sharp  artillery  duel  took  place.  The  motley  crew 
of  the  Lauisima  handled  their  long  ship  guns  with 
particular  effect ;  the  British  rockets  proved  of  but 
little  service*;  and  after  a  stiff  fight,  in  whidi  tiiey 
had  two  field-pieces  and  a  light  mortar  dismounted/ 
the  British  artillefimien  fdtt  back  on  the  iniantiy. 
Then  Fackenham  drew  off  his  whole  army  out  of 
cannon  shot,  and  pitched  his  camp  fadng  the  liw 
trenched  lines  of  the  Americans.  For  the  next  three 

'ddg,  310. 

Dec.  38,  1814. 

•Lfttonr,  lai. 

*  Gle^  314.  The  official  returns  show  a  loss  of  18  American* 
and  58  British,  the  Utter  vaMenDg  much  less  than  Jackson  suppoced. 
Loasin^,  in  hi?  "Field  Book  of  the  War  of  18 12,"  not  only  greatly 
overestimates  the  British  loM,  but  speaks  as  if  thu  was  a  serious  at- 
tack, wUdi  it  not.  PMlcenham's  army,  vriiilt  BMidiing.  naoD* 
pectedly  came  upon  the  American  intrrnchTncTit,  and  recoiled  at 
once,  after  seeing  that  his  field-pieces  were  unable  to  contciid  with 
the  Amokaii  aitflki7. 
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days  the  British  battalions  lay  quietly  in  front  of 
their  foe,  like  wolves  who  have  brought  to  bay  a 
gray  boar,  and  crouch  juat  out  of  reach  of  his  tusk% 
waittiig  a  chance  to  dose  hi. 

Packenham,  havhig  once  tried  the  strength  of 
Jadcson's  position*  made  up  his  mind  to  breach  his 
works  and  sOence  his  guns  with  a  regular  battering 
train.  Heavy  cannon  were  brought  up  from  tha 
ships,  and  a  batteiy  was  establtshed  on  the  bank  to 
keep  in  check  the  Lmisiamt,  Then,  on  the  nig^t  of 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  strong  parties  of  workmen 
were  sent  forwatd,who,  shielded  by  the  darkness, 
speedily  threw  up  stout  earthworks,  and  mounted 
therein  fourteen  heavy  guns/  to  lace  the  thirteen  * 
mounted  in  Jackson's  lines,  which  were  but  three 
hundred  yards  distant. 

New  Year's  day  dawned  very  misty.  As  soon  as 
the  haze  cleared  off  the  British  artillerymen  opened 
with  a  perfect  hail  of  balls,  accompanied  by  a  cloud 
of  rockets  and  mortar  shells.  The  Americans  were 
taken  by  surprise,  but  promptly  returned  the  fire, 
with  equal  fury  and  greater  skill.  Their  guns  were 
admirably  handled;  some  by  the  cool  New  England 
seamen  lately  forming  the  crew  of  the  Caroltna, 
Others  by  the  fierce  Creole  privateersmen  of  Lafitte, 
and  still  others  by  the  trained  artillerymen  of  the 

*  lo  long  iSb  and  4  34-potind  carronades  (James,  ii,  368). 
Gleig  tavs  Jp.  318),  "6  batteries  mounting  30  pieces  of  heav^ 
aamoD.*'^  Thit  awst  includt  tibe  *'  brigade  offield-pieces  "  of  yAkik 
Jame?  <!peaks.  9  of  these,  9-  and  6-pounders,  and  2  howitzers, 
bad  been  used  in  the  attack  on  the  CaroB$taj  and  there  were  also  3 
Bdd«ortars  and  2  3-poundMi  ptetent ;  and  tilCie  must  have  been 
T  other  fidd-fiew  witA  th*  Maj,  to  iMke  «p  Hm  sooC  which  GWg 
•peaka. 

llong  32,  3  long  24s,  f  long  18,  3  loi^  las,  3  \mg  6s,  ft 

6-inch   howitzer,    ami   a  small  carrnna'ic  (Latour,  147)  ;  and  on  the 

tame  daj  Patterson  bad  in  his  water- batteiy  i  long  34  and  2  long 
m  (ne  hb  knorof  Jtt.  ad),  making  a  tatflcg  rt  Aaiiricm  gaafc 
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regular  army.  They  were  all  old  hands,  who  in 
their  time  had  done  their  fair  ahare  of  fitting;  aad 
wtn  not  to  be  flurried  by  any  attack,  however  tm> 
expected.  The  British  cannoneers  plied  their  fuat 
like  fiends,  and  fast  and  thick  fell  their  shot;  more 
alowly  but  witbaarar  aioit  their  opponents  anvveitd 
tiicm.'  The  cotton  halea  need  in  the  American 
embrasures  cauf^t  fire,  and  blew  up  two  powder 

British  batteries  were  partly  composed  wore  speedily 
shattered  and  ^lintered  in  all  directions.  Though 
the  British  champions  fought  with  unflagging  oour* 
age  and  untiring  energy,  and  though  they  had  long 
been  rersed  in  war,  yet  they  seemed  to  lack  the 
judgment  to  see  aad  comet  their  fanlti^  nad  moat 
of  their  shot  went  too  h^h.*  On  tiie  other  hmadt 
the  old  sesodoga  and  trained  regulars  who  held  the 
ield  against  them,  not  only  fought  their  guns  wdl 
and  skilfully  from  the  beginning,  but  all  through 

'Hie  British  historian,  AUson,  savs  ("  Histoij  of  Europe,"  by  Sir 
AithiMa  iUiM»,  9th  editkm,  Edfai1mi|Pi  aiid  Londos.  iSss*  y6L 

xii,  p.  141) :  *  *  It  was  soon  found  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  so  superior 
in  wei^t  and  number,  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  that  species 
of  attadc."  Ae  diown  above,at  this  time  Jackson  had  on  both  sides  of  die 
river  16  guns  ;  the  British,  according  to  both  James  and  Gleig,  between 
eo  uid  3a  Jadcaoo's  long  guns  were  i  33,  4  24s,  i  18,  5  las.  and  3 
6ii  dmowliiK  ia  all  M4  poonas  ;  Packenham  had  10  long  tta,  2  loae 
3s,  and  from  6  to  10  long  9s  and  6s,  thus  throwine  between  228  and 
858  pounds  of  shot ;  while  Jackson  had  but  i  howitzer  and  i  car* 
lonacw  to  oppose  4  carronades,  3  howitzers,  s  mortars,  and  a  doicn 
rocket  guns ;  so  inbodi  a»alw«Bdti«giilaf  sBMdwBntiAvefe 
greatly  superior. 

*  tn  ttrong  coQtmt  to  AHmb,  Adsdnl  Cedrh^n,  aa  eye- 
witness, states  the  true  reason  of  the  BtfUdk  failure  :  ("  Memoir  of 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,"  bgr  Led/  Bourchier,  London, 
1873,  vol.     p.  334.)  *'0a  me  nt  im  lMdoiir1»iinlMi«uiy,  by 

severe  labor,  m  situation,  from  which  the  artillery  people  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  destroy  and  silence  the  opposing  oatteries,  aad 
give  opportunity  for  o  vsD-eRaiiged  skmk  Bat,  inUead,  not  a  gn 
ef  the  enemy  appeared  to  suffer,  and  our  own  firing  too  high  was  not 
discovered  till  too  latew  **  Such  a  failure  in  this  boasted  arm  vu 
Ml  10  to  i^MMd,  Md  I  ddok  it  a  blot  on  tiw  Mtili^MMhMib* 
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llie  actioo  kept  coolly  coimHiig  tbeir  luilts  and 
iMdeiiig  moce  sore  their  alflou  Still*  the  fight  w«b  stiff 
•ad  well  contested.  Two  of  the  American  guna 
were  disabled  and  34  of  their  men  weie  killed  or 
woondedi  But  one  by  one  the  British  cannon  were 
silenced  or  dismomitedt  and  by  noon  their  gunners 
had  all  been  dilven  away,  with  the  loss  of  78  of  their 
nanibcr. 

The  Lm^ikma  herasU  took  no  part  in  this  action* 
Patterson  had  previonaly  landed  some  of  her  guns 

on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  placing  them  in  a 
small  redoubt.  To  match  these  the  British  also 
threw  up  some  works  and  placed  in  them  heavy 
guns,  and  all  through  New  Year's  day  a  brisk  can- 
nonade was  kept  up  across  the  river  between  the 
two  water-batteries,  but  with  very  little  damage  to 
either  side. 

For  a  week  after  this  failure  the  army  of  the 
invaders  lay  motionless  facing  the  Americans.  In 
the  morning  and  evening  the  defiant,  rolling  chal- 
lenge of  the  English  drums  came  throbbing  up 
throuf^h  the  gloomy  cypress  swamps  to  where  the 
grim  riflemen  of  Tennessee  were  iyin-.^  behind  theif 
log  breastworks,  and  both  day  and  ni^ht  the  still- 
ness was  at  short  intervals  broken  by  the  sullen 
boom  of  the  great  gunj.  which,  under  Jackson's 
orders,  kept  up  a  never-ending  fire  on  the  leaguering 
camp  of  his  foes.'  Nor  could  the  wearied  British 
even  sleep  undisturbed ;  all  through  the  hours  of 
daiicness  the  outposts  were  engaged  in  a  most 
harassing  bush  warfare  by  the  backwoodsmen,  who 
shot  the  sentries^  drove  in  the  pickets^  and  allowed 
none  of  those  who  were  on  guard  a  moment's 

safety  or  freedom  from  alarm.* 
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But  Packenham  was  all  tbe  whfle  stetdOy  pre- 
paring  Cor  his  last  and  greatest  stroke.  He  liad 
determined  to  make  an  aasattit  in  force  as  sooo 
as  the  expected  'reinforcements  came  up ;  nor,  in 
tbe  l^t  of  his  past  experience  in  conflict  with 
foes  of  far  greater  military  repute  than  those 
now  before  him,  was  this  a  tash  resolve.  He  bad 
seen  the  greatest  of  Napoleon's  maxahals»  eadi  in 
tarn,  defeated  once  and  again,  and  driven  in  beack 
long  flight  over  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  now  he  bad  under  him  the  flower  of 
the  troops  who  had  won  titose  victories ;  was  it 
to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  such  soldierB ' 
who,  in  a  doaen  battles^  had  conquered  the  armies 
and  captured  the  forts  of  the  mi|^ty  Frendi  em- 
peror, would  shrink  at  last  from  a  mud  wall  guarded 
by  rough  backwoodsmen?  That  there  would  be 
loss  of  life  in  such  an  assault  was  certain  ;  but  was 
loss  of  life  to  daunt  men  who  had  seen  the  horrible 
slaughter  through  which  the  stormers  moved  on  to 
victoiy  at  Ciudad  Ivodrigo,  Badajos,  and  San  Sebas. 
ian?  At  the  battle  of  Toulouse  an  Enghsh  army, 
of  which  Packenham's  troops  then  formed  part,  had 
driven  Soult  from  a  stronger  position  than  was  now 
to  be  assailed,  though  he  held  it  with  a  veteran 
infantry.  Of  a  surety,  the  dashing  general  who  had 
delivered  the  decisive  blow  on  the  stricken  field  of 

'  Spcalcing  of  Soiilt's  overthrow  a  few  months  previous  to  this 
battle.  Napier  says  (v,  209) :  "  He  WM  oppotita  to  one  of  the 
HMlest  generals  of  the  world,  at  the  head  of  anconqnerable  troops. 
For  what  Alexander'^  Macedonians  were  at  Arbcln,  Hannibal's 
Alri5»*i^«  nt  Canns,  Oesar's  Romans  at  Pharsaiia,  Napoleon's  Guards 
al  Amteriite  wch  were  WeUingtoo'k  Britidi  soldiers  at  this  period. 
.  .  .  Six  years  of  uninterrapted  success  had  engrafted  on 
their  natural  strength  and  fierceness  a  ooofidcacc  that  made  than 
tefiuibte." 
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S«Uitft>iica,'  wbo  bad  talceii  part  in  fhe  foot  of  the 
ablest  generals  and  steadiest  soldiers  of  Continental 
EQiope»  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  ftom  a  motl^ 
array  of  volnnteersi  militta»  and  raw  regularii  led  hy 
a  grixsled  old  budi-fighter,  whose  name  had  never 
been  heard  of  outside  of  his  own  swamps,  and  there 
onljr  as  the  savage  destroyer  of  some  scarcely  more 
savage  Indian  tribes. 

Moreover,  Packenham  was  planning  a  flank  at* 
tack.  Under  his  orders  a  canal  was  being  dug 
from  the  head  of  the  bayou  up  which  the 
British  had  come,  across  the  plain  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  was  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 
number  of  ships*  boats,  on  which  one  division  was 
to  be  ferried  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
where  it  was  to  move  up,  and,  by  capturing  the 
breastworks  and  water-battery  on  the  west  side, 
flank  Jackson's  main  position  on  the  east  side.* 
When  this  canal  was  nearly  finished  the  expected 

'  It  was  about  s  o'clock  when  Packenham  fell  npon  Thomi^res. 
•  .  .  From  the  chief  to  the  lowest  soldier^  all  [gI  the  French] 
felt  that  they  were  lost,  and  in  an  instant  Packenham,  the  most  frsnk 
and  gallant  of  men,  commenced  the  battle.  The  British  colomns 
formed  lines  as  they  marched,  and  the  French  gunners,  standing  np 
manfully  for  the  honor  of  their  country,  sent  wowers  of  grape  into 
fhe  advancing  masses,  while  a  crowd  of  light  troops  poor^  in  a  fire 
of  musketry,  under  ccrer  of  which  the  main  body  enaeaTored  to  dis- 
play a  front.  But,  bearing  onwards  through  the  skirmishers  with 
the  might  of  a  giant,  Packenham  broke  the  haU-fonned  lines  int« 
fn^mentSi  and  sent  Ae  wliole  in  oonliision  upon  the  advancing  sop* 

Pdrls.  •  •  .  Packenham,  bcarin^^  inwards  with  cnnHU'rinj^^  vio- 
lence, •  *  «  formed  one  formidable  line  two  miles  in  advance  of 
wtme  ftekenlMdn  had  6nt  attadted ;  and  Aat  impetttovt  cficer, 

with  nnmltif^atL-d  strength,  still  pr.  -oil  forward,  spreading  Itinv 

and  disorder  nn  ilic  onemvS  left."    (Na|")irr,  iv,  57.  5B,  59.) 

*"  A  particular  feature  m  iht  as&auk  was  our  cutting  a  canal  into 
the  MNBssippi.  ...  to  convey  a  force  to  the  right  bank,  which 
.  .  ,  mignt  surprise  the  enemy's  batteries  on  that  side.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  this  measure  was  relied  on  by  the  general,  but,  as  be 
ordered  and  made  his  assault  at  daylight,  I  imagine  ht  dU  lOt  |i)mb 
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rdnforccmeiits,  two  thouMiid  stfong,  under  Gencfil 
Lambert*  arrived*  aad  by  the  evening  of  the  ^th  all 
was  ready  for  tbe  attade,  wfaich  waa  to  be  suide  at 
daybieak  on  the  following  morning.  FadKnhaai 
had  under  him  nearly  lOyooo'  fighting  men  ;  1,500 
of  these,  under  Colonel  Thornton  were  to  croea 
tiie  river  aad  make  the  attack  on  the  west  bank. 
Packenham  hlmadl  was  to  superintend  tile  main  a^ 
sault,  on  the  east  bcmk,  wfaidi  was  to  be  made  by  the 
British  right  under  General  Gibbs,  ni^iile  the  left 
moved  forward  under  General  Keane,  and  General 
Lambert  commanded  the  reserve.*    Jackson's*  po- 

'  Jamci  {ii,  373)  wtjs  ttit  British  "nmk  and  file"  amounted 
to   8.i$3  men,  memdSa^  i.too  itawitn  aad  aMwinaa.  Th% 

only  other  place  where  he  speaks  of  the  latter  is  in  recounting  the 
attack  00  the  lig^t  bank,  when  he  sajs  "  about  200  "  were  with 
Thomtoii,  «]iils  bolii  Aa  adrntiala,  CSo«anHie  and  Codrington,  naks 

the  number  300 ;  so  he  probably  underestimates  their  Tmrnber 
throughout,  and  at  least  300  can  be  added,  making  l>500  sailors  and 
marines,  and  a  total  of  8,49$.  This  nambo'  is  corroboraled  hf 
Major  McDougnl.  the  officer  who  received  Sir  Eldwrird's  body  in  his 
arms  when  he  was  killed  ;  he  says  (as  quoted  in  the  "Memoirs  of  British 
Generals  Distinguished  During  the  Peninsular  War,"  by  John  Willianai 
Cole,  London,  1856,  vol.  ii,  p  364)  that  after  the  battle  nnd  the  loss 
of  2,036  men,  "  we  had  still  an  effecttre  force  of  6.400,"  making  a 
total  before  ^  attack  of  8,496  uak  tmA  file.  CalUi^  it  S,4S0i  wai 
adding  (see  ante,  not?  ;o)  13.3  per  cent,  iw  At  officm^  MmMBlH 
and  trumpeters,  we  get  about  9,600  men. 

*Lecter  of  Majon-Geiiend  John  Lanbtrt  to  Bttd  BathnnC,  Jtra. 

10, 1815. 

•  4.698  on  the  east  bank,  according  to  the  official  rpport  of  Adiu* 
tant-General  Robert  Butler,  for  the  monuog  ui  January  Sth.  TIm 
dotails  are  as  follow : 

At  batteries  ......  if| 

Command  of   Col.  Ross  (671    regulars  and  742 

Louisiana  militia) .  .  .  •  .  141$ 
Command  of  General  Carroll  (TrnnniKifini.  ■ni 

somewhat  under  500  Kentuckians)  •  .  156a 
General  Coffee's  cotn  ri]and(TeeilMMMMt  abOMt 

MQ  iiOttisaana  militia)  •  •  813 
Myg^HiBifidiaipiwtf  .  •  •  •  830 
Op1»  Slsn^twrti  oiniMMttd  •       •       *       »  5ii6 

Tobd,  4,698 
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ritloii  was  hdd  by  a  total  of  5>50O  men.*  Having 
hegt  a  oonstaat  watdi  on  tlie  British,  Jaclcson  had 
rightly  concluded  that  theyiroiild  make  the  main  at- 
tack on  the  east  bank,  and  had,  accofdtngly ,  kept  the 
bolk  of  his  force  on  that  side.  His  worics  consisted 
simply  of  a  mud  bieastwode,  with  a  ditch  in  front 
of  it,  which  stretched  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
fiver  on  his  ri^t  across  the  plain,  and  some  dis- 
tance into  the  morass  that  sheltered  his  left  There 
was  a  small,  unfinished  redoubt  in  front  of  the 
breastworks  on  the  river  bank.  Thirteen  pieces  of 
artillery  were  mounted  on  the  works.*    On  the  rig^ht 

toor,  except  that  he  oimu  ail  reference  to  CoL  Slaug^iter's  oomnuad, 
owg  Twoimwig me  ihumibi  «o  mUCTix  ^mot    nor  cm  &  mjwiMiv  niw 

nny  -illusion  to  Slaughter's  command  as  taking  part  in  the  battle  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  these  troops  were  the  500  Kentuckians  ordered 
■OOH  dM  liver  by  Jackton ;  fai  wUch  ctM  Ui  «Mt  favce  Imt 

slightly  exceeded  5.000  men. 

On  the  west  bank  there  were  546  Louisiana  militia^sfo  of  th« 
Fint  tegiment,  176  of  th«  Seoond,  mod  110  of  the  Sixth.  JadtMn 

had  nrclcrcd  cido  Kentucky  troops  to  be  sent  to  reinforce  them  ;  only 
400  started,  of  whom  but  180  had  arms.  Seventy  more  receiyed 
maut  firom  the  Naval  Arsenal ;  and  thus  a  total  of  9SO  aimtd  mem 
were  added  to  the  ?4r>  rtl ready  on  the  wes!  bank. 

'  Two  thousand  Kentuckv  militia  had  arrived,  but  i&  wretched 
plight ;  only  soolttd  «nm,  UlOvgh  piecMwesp  muid Ittr abottt SSO 
more ;  and  thus  Jackson's  unj  lOCmd  Ml  addltkNI  ol  75O  fwy 
batUy  ditdplined  sddien* 

Hordly  one  tiiird  of  ^  Kentndejf  tioopi»  to  long  expected,  am 

armed,  And  ihc  arms  they  have  arc  not  fit  focVM.**  {LadttiliGoam 

Jackson  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  3d.) 

•  Almost  all  British  writers  underestimate  their  own  force  and 
enormously  magnifv  that  of  the  Americans.  Alison,  for  example, 
quadruples  Jac^ns fvAiA'tv strength,  writing:  "About  6^000  com* 
batants  were  on  the  Britbh  side ;  a  slender  Ibrco  to  attaidc  double 
their  number,  intrenched  to  the  teeth  in  works  bristling  with  bayo* 
nets  and  loaded  with  heavy  artillery.**  Inst«ul  <A  double,  he  should 
have  said  half  ;  the  bayonets  only  **  bristled  **  metaphorically,  as  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  Americans  were  arm;  <1  wiih  thi  m  ;  a.nd  the 
British  breachiBg  bftttoits  hftd  a  heavier  "load  *  of  artiUexy 
than  did  tiie  Americtta  Hnes.  GMg  says  thirt  **  to  eene  nener  the 

truth  "  he  "will  cluiiise  a  middle  course,  and  ^u|;[iiisc  tlu.-ir  v>holo 
force  to  be  about  25,000  men,"  (p.  ^5).  Gleig,  by  the  way,  in 
aMddsf  of  ifaebettle  itnif,  wMkm  out  aoititartling  evaleiiott 
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was  posted  the  Seventh  legular  uilaiitiy,4y>  ftroog; 
then  cunt  740  Louisiana  militia  (both  Fraicfa  Creoles 
and  men  of  color,  and  compriaing  30  New  Oileana 
riflemen,  who  were  Americana)*  and  240  regulan  of 
the  Forty-fourth  regiment ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
line  waa  formed  hy  nearly  500  Kentuddana  and  over 
1,600  Tenneaaccana,  under  Carroll  and  Coffee,  with 
350  Creole  militia  in  the  moraas  on  the  extreme  left, 
to  guard  the  head  of  a  bayou.  In  the  rear  were  230 
dragoons,  chiefly  from  Mississippi,  and  some  other 
troops  in  reserve  ;  makincr  in  all  4,700  men  on  the 
east  bank.  The  works  on  the  west  bank  were  farther 
down  stream,  and  were  vcr>'  much  weaker.  Commo- 
dore Patterson  had  thrown  up  a  water-battery  of 
nine  guns,  three  long  24's  and  six  long  12's,  pointing 
across  the  river,  and  intended  to  take  in  flank  any 
foe  attacking  Jackson.  This  battery  was  protected 
by  some  strong  earthworks,  mounting  three  fields 
pieces,  which  were  thrown  up  just  below  it,  and 
stretched  from  the  river  about  200  yards  into  the 
plain.  The  line  of  defence  was  extended  by  a  ditch 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  when  it  ended, 
and  from  there  to  the  morass,  half  a  mile  distant, 
there  were  no  defensive  works  at  all.  General  Mor* 
gan,  a  very  poor  militia  officer/  was  in  command, 

faces  al.iovL-  the  ramparts,  they  swung  tVi(."ir  firelocks  Ly  one  arm  OTet 
the  w«U  aod  dischamed  them  at  the  British.  If  any  one  wili  tiy  to 
perfenn  tibU  fes^  wioi  a  kMig,  heavy  rifle  lidd  In  one  hand,  and  widi 

his  head  hi»l  behind  a  wall,  so  as  nut  tu  seu  tlic  ohjcct  ainiL-c!  at,  he 

will  get  a  good  idea  of  the  likelihood  of  anj  man  in  his  senses  at- 
(smpting  it. 

'  He  committed  every  possible  fault,  except  showing  lack  of  tmu^ 
sg;f.  He  placed  his  woiks  at  a  very  broad  instead  of  narrow 
part  of  the  plain,  against  the  advice  of  Latour,  who  had  JackMjn's  ap- 
proval (Latour,  167).  He  continued  his  earthworics  but  a  very 
short  distance  inlana,  making  them  exceedinglv  strong  in  front,  and 
ab&olutely  defencelos  on  aooonikt  of  their  fluiks  being  unprotected. 
Hodidnot  aMOBtthoJ^iilwcMot  cf  tki  witinJbttlMy oa hb MiMa 
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with  a  force  ol  550  Louisiana  militia,  some  of  them 
poorly  armed ;  and  on  the  night  before  the  engage 
meat  be  was  retnfoiced  by  250  Kentuddans,  poorly 
armed,  undisdpltnedy  and  worn  out  with  fatigue.* 

AU  through  the  n^ht  of  the  7th  a  strange^ 
mttrmnrous  dangor  arose  from  the  Britidi  camp, 
and  was  borne  on  the  moist  air  to  the  lines  of  their 
slumbering  foes.  The  blows  of  ^kksoDt  and  spade 
as  the  ground  was  throm  up  into  batteries  by 
gangs  of  workmen,  the  rumble  of  the  artiUeiy  as  it 
was  placed  in  position,  the  measured  tread  of  the 
battalions  as  they  shifted  their  places  or  marched  off 
under  Thornton, — all  these  and  the  thousand  other 
sounds  of  warlike  preparation  were  softened  and 
blended  by  the  distance  into  one  continuous  hum- 
ming murmur,  which  struck  on  the  ears  of  the 
American  sentries  with  ominous  foreboding  for  the 
morrow.  By  midniglit  Jackson  had  risen  and  was 
getting  every  thing  in  readiness  to  hurl  back  the  blow 
that  he  rightly  judged  was  soon  to  fall  on  his  front. 
Before  the  dawn  broke  his  soldiery  was  all  on  the 
alert.  The  bronzed  and  brawny  seamen  were 
grouped  in  chisters  around  the  great  guns.  The 
Creole  soldiers  came  of  a  race  whose  habit  it  has 
ever  been  to  take  all  phases  of  life  joyously;  but 
that  morning  their  gayety  was  tempered  by  a  dark 
undercurrent  of  fierce  anxiety.  They  had  more  at 
stake  than  any  other  men  on  the  field.  They  were 
fighting  for  their  homes ;  they  were  fighting  for 

as  he  ought  to  have  done.  Having  a  force  of  800  men,  too  weak 
anyhow,  he  promptly  divided  it ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fight  itself,  he 
stationed  a  small  number  of  absolutely  raw  troops  in  a  thin  line  on 
the  open,  with  their  flank  in  air  ;  while  a  much  larger  number  of  older 
troops  were  kept  to  defend  a  much  shorter  liM,  bohiad  *  tHamg 
b»astwork«  with  their  flanks  covered. 
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their  wives  and  their  daughters.  They  well  knew 
that  the  men  they  were  to  face  were  very  brave  in 

battle  and  very  cruel  in  victory*;  they  well  knew 

the  fell  destruction  and  nameless  woe  that  awaited 
their  city  sliovild  the  English  take  it  at  the  sword's 
point.  They  feared  not  for  themselves  ;  but  in  the 
hearts  of  the  bravest  and  most  careless  there  lurked 
a  dull  terror  of  what  that  day  might  bring  upoft 
those  they  loved.'   The  Tennesseeans  were  troubled 

'  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  needful  to  quote  from  thr  words  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself  ;  referring,  it  must  be  remembered,  to 
their  conduct  in  a  friendly,  not  a  hostile,  country.  **  It  is  impo&si- 
ble  to  describe  to  you  the  irregularities  and  outmfres  committed  by 
the  troops.  They  are  never  out  of  sight  of  their  oiiicers,  I  might  al- 
most  say,  ont  of  sight  of  the  comnraidiiig  officers  of  the  regiments 
that  outrages  are  not  committed.  .  .  .  There  is  not  an  oatrag« 
of  any  description  which  has  not  been  committed  on  a  people  who 
have  uniformly  received  them  as  friends."  "  I  reallv  believe  that 
more  plunder  and  outrages  have  been  committed  by  thu  army  than 
by  any  other  that  ever  was  in  the  field."  "A  detachment  seldom 
marches  .  .  .  that  a  murder,  or  a  highway  robbery,  or  some  act  of 
OBtnge  is  Bot  committed  by  the  British  soldiers  composing  it.  They 
htcte  killed  eight  people  since  the  army  retiuned  to  PovtiuaL 
"  Tiicy  leelly  ioq;^  vntf  thins  «lMn  ptamder  or  trine  ie  Wtthia 
reach  •• 

*  Timt  these  fears  were  just  can  be  seen  by  the  following  quota- 
tntioas,  fnnn  the  works  of  a  British  officer.  General  Napier,  who  was 
art  eye-witness  of  what  he  descrih<^  .  It  mTi«it  he  remembered  that 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  and  San  Sebasuan  were  friendly  towns, 
only  the  garrisons  being  hostile.  "  Now  commenced  that  wild  and 
desperate  wickedness  which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  soldiers'  herO' 
ism.  All,  indeed,  were  not  alike,  for  hundreds  risked  and  many  lost 
their  lives  in  striving  to  stop  the  violence  ;  but  the  madness  general^ 
]»«vailed,  and  as  the  worst  men  were  leaders  here,  all  thedreiuiful  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  were  displayed.  Shameless  rapacitv,  brutal 
intemperance,  savage  lust,  cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and  piteous 
lamentations,  groans,  shouts,  imprecations,  the  hissing  of  fires  burst- 
ing from  the  houses,  the  crashing  of  doors  and  windows,  the  reports  of 
muskets  used  in  violence,  resounded  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
gtiteu  of  Badajoa.  On  the  third,  when  tiw  dXy  was  sadced,  when 
the  Mltfiers  were  exhsested  by  tfielr  own  excesses,  the  tvmnlt  TaAef 
5:u!)-a(lril  than  was  (ju-j'tril."  (Vol.  iii,  3T7.)  And  again:  "  TITk 
Storm  seemed  to  be  a  signal  from  hell  for  the  perpetnUtoa  of  villainy 
vludi  wonM  haftt  diamed  the  most  ferocujus  beibarfani  et 

antiquity.  At  Rodrigo  intoxication  and  i  Tunder  had  b*eTi  the 
prindpid  object ;  at  Badajcs  lost  and  murder  were  joined  to 
n^pine  md  draakenMH ;  but  at  San  SriwitHan  the  dimt,  iho  naik 
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bjr  no  such  misgivings.  In  saturnine,  conBdeot 
silence  they  lolled  behind  their  mud  walls,  or»  Icu^ 
ing  on  thdr  long  rifle%  peered  out  into  the  gray  fog 
with  iavage»  reckless  eyes.  So,  hour  after  hour,  the 
two  armies  stood  facing  eesh  other  in  the  darkneae» 
welting  lor  the  ligiit  oC  day. 

At  lest  tiie  enn  rase,  end  es  its  beenis  struggled 
through  the  monUng  nist  they  glinted  on  tbe  aharp 
Jteei  beyooeti  of  the  Eagliah,  where  their  scsflet 
laalDi  wen  dmwn  up  in  bettle  amy,  bat  lour  hiub 
dred  yards  from  tiie  American  breastworks.  There 
stood  the  metehless  infantry  of  the  island  king»  in 
tiie  pride  of  thchr  stre^^  and  the  splendor  of  tlieit 
aMurtial  glory ;  and  as  the  hase  deand  away  they 
numd  forward,  in  stem  siknoe,  hraken  only  by  the 
angry,  snarlii^  notes  of  the  brsaen  bugles.  At  once 
tbe  American  artiUeiy  leaped  into  furious  life;  and, 

revoking  cruelty  wa&  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes — one  atrocity, 
^  wUm  a  girl  of  seventeen  was  the  victim,  staggem  Cha  aiind  by  m 

enormnn^,  incr*»diWe,  inc1e<cribable  barbarity  ...  a  Porta- 
pie&e  adjutant,  who  endeavored  to  prevent  some  wickedne&s,  was  ptit 
to  death  in  the  market-plaee,  not  witib  sodden  violence  fnm  a 
ruffian,  hnt  deliberately,  by  a  number  of  English  soldiers  .... 
and  thii  iiisi  friler  continued  until  the  tiames,  (uiiuwing  the  steps  of  the 
rilundcrcr,  i  an  end  to  his  ferocity  by  destroying  Uic  whole  town.** 
Packeiiiiaiu  himself  wmiW  have  certainly  done  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vail excesses,  and  has  been  foully  slandered  by  many  early 
Aaierican  writers.  Alluding  to  these,  Napier  remarks,  somewhat 
caustically:  "Pre-eminently  distinguished  for  detestation  of  inhu- 
manitv  and  outrage,  he  has  been,  with  astounding  falsehood,  repre- 
sented as  instigating  his  troops  to  the  most  infamous  excesses  ;  bat 
from  a  people  holding  millions  of  their  fellow-beings  in  the  most  hor- 
rible slavery,  while  wey  prate  and  vaunt  of  liberty  until  all  men 
tarn  in  loathing  from  the  sickening  folly,  what  can  be  expected  ? 
(Vd.  V,  p.  31.)  Napier  possessed  to  a  very  eminent  degree  the  virt- 
ue of  bemg  plain-spoken.  Elsewhere  (iii,  450),  after  giving  a  most 
.-idn^irably  fair  and  just  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Americaa 
war,  he  alludes,  with  a  good  deal  of  jiutice,  to  the  Americans  of  iSit, 
aa  **  a  people  iHio  (BotwitlislBndiiig  the  cnrse  of  blade  slavery  which 
dings  to  them,  aJJi;)^  'lie  most  ]iC'r:ililL-  fcrocl'.y  to  the  peculiar base- 
uem  td  their  mercantile  spirit,  and  rendering  their  rwmiMifan  vaaiQr 
ildkidoiu)  do,  ill  fhdrfnwial  fovawBMnt,  uphold  offl  Inilimlrwa 
Whidi  hava  atavtfod  dw  cmqt  da^potiHaa  oC  Swpai*' 
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teady  and  quick,  the  more  nvmeioiis  cannim  of  die 
iimdcfB  responded  from  tiieir  hot,  feverish  lips. 
Unshaken  amid  the  tnmidt  of  that  iron  storm  the 
heavy  red  column  moved  steadily  on  toward  the  left 
of  the  American  line,  where  the  Tennesseeans  were 
standing  in  motionless,  grim  expectancy.  Three 
fourths  of  the  open  space  was  cros8ed,and  the  eager 
soldiers  broke  into  a  ran.  Then  a  fire  of  hdl  amote 
the  British  column.  From  the  breastwork  in  front 
of  them  the  white  smoke  curled  thick  into  the  air, 
as  rank  after  rank  the  wild  marksmen  of  the  back- 
woods  rose  and  fired,  aiming  low  and  sure.  As 
stubble  is  withered  by  flame,  so  withered  the  British 
column  under  that  deadly  fire;  and,  aghast  at  the 
slaughter,  the  reeling  files  staggered  and  gave  back. 
Packenham»  fit  captain  for  his  valorous  host,  rode  to 
the  front,  and  the  troops,  rallying  round  him, 
sprang  forward  with  ringing  cheers.  But  once  again 
the  pealing  rifle-blast  beat  in  their  faces ;  and  the 
life  of  their  dauntless  leader  went  out  before  its 
scorching  and  fiery  breath.  With  him  fell  the 
other  general  who  was  with  the  column,  and  all  of 
the  men  who  were  leading  it  on :  and,  as  a  last  re- 
source, Keane  brought  up  his  stalwart  Highlanders; 
but  in  vain  the  stubborn  mountaineers  rushed  on, 
only  to  die  as  their  comrades  had  died  before  them, 
with  unconquerable  courage,  facing  the  foe,  to  the 
last.  Keane  himself  was  struck  down;  and  the 
blattered  wrecks  of  the  British  column*  quailing 
before  certain  destruction,  turned  and  sought  refuge 
beyond  reach  of  the  leaden  death  that  had  over* 
whelmed  their  comrades.  Nor  dkl  it  fare  better 
with  the  weaker  force  that  was  to  assail  the  ri^t  of 
tiie  American  line.  This  was  led  b^  the  *^^f*ting 
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Colonel  Reonie,  wbo^  wlien  the  confusioii  caused  by 
the  nudn  attack  was  at  its  height,  rushed  forwaid 
with  impetuous  htuwy  along  the  river  Imk.  With 
euch  headlong  fury  did  he  make  the  assault,  that  the 
rush  of  his  troops  took  the  out^ing  redoubt,  whose 
defenders,  legulars  and  artiUerymen,  fought  to  the 
last  with  their  bayonets  and  dubbed  muskets,  and 
were  butchered  to  a  mam  Without  delay  Rennie 
fiung  his  men  at  the  Iwreastworks  behind,  and,  gal. 
lantiy  leading  them,  sword  in  hand,  he,  and  all  around 
him,  fell,  riddled  through  and  through  by  the  balls 
of  the  riflemen.  Brave  though  they  were,  the  Brit, 
ish  soldiers  could  not  stand  against  the  singing, 
leaden  hail,  for  if  they  stood  it  was  but  to  die.  Sq 
in  rout  and  wild  dismay  they  fled  back  along  the 
river  bank,  to  the  main  army.  For  some  time 
afterward  the  British  artillery  kept  up  its  fire,  but 
was  gradually  silenced  ;  the  repulse  was  entire  and 
complete  along  the  whole  line ;  nor  did  the  cheer« 
ing  news  of  success  brought  from  the  west  bank 
give  any  hope  to  the  British  commanders,  stunned 
hy  their  crushing  overthrow.' 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Thornton's  attack  on  tlic  op. 
posite  side  had  been  successful,  but  had  been  de- 

*  According  to  their  official  retaras  the  British  loss  was  2,036  ;  the 
American  accounts,  of  couise,  make  it  much  greater.  Latonr  is  the 
only  tmstwmrthy  American  oontemponoy  historian  of  thk  war,  mnd 

eveyi  he  at  times  absnrdly  exaggerates  the  T?rltish  force  nnd  Ins^;. 
Most  of  the  other  American  **  histories"  of  that  period  were  the  roost 
preposterously  bombasdeirailu  that  evmrnwpnnt.  But  as  regards 
this  battle,  none  of  them  are  ns  hn.d  n".  cvpn  <;ik1i  Briti  !i  liistorians  as 
Alison  ;  the  exact  reverse  being  the  case  in  many  other  battles,  notably 
Lake  Erie.  Th«  devices  each  author  adopts  to  teneo  dw  seeming 
force  of  his  sirle  fire  generally  of  much  the  same  character.  For  in- 
stance,  Latour  says  that  800  of  Jackson's  men  were  employed  on 
works  at  the  rear,  00  guard  duty,  etc.,  and  deducts  theai ;  JuMS,  for 
prpci«;ely  similar  reasorc^,  deducts  853  men:  by  such  mean«!  one  ri?« 
duces  Jackson's  total  torce  to  4,000,  and  the  other  gives  Fackeniuun 

bttt7,9n»  <M|f  t,oooAneiieuMiPtnKtMlfyi«ilfidfl«lke  tyt 
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ky«lbq^d  the  originaU^  intended  hour.  The  Mat 
of  the  canal  by  which  the  boats  were  to  be  brotigiit 
through  to  the  Misaadppi  caved  in,  and  choked  the 
passage/  so  that  only  enough  got  through  to  talm 
over  a  half  of  Thotntoo's  force.  Vfhh  these,  seven 
hnndred  in  number,*  he  crossed,  bat  as  he  did  not 
allow  lor  the  cttirent,  It  carried  him  downaboattwo 
miles  below  the  proper  landlng>plaoe.  Meanwhile 
General  Morgan,  having  under  him  eight  hundred 
militia  *  whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
have  kept  tog^her,  promptly  divided  them  and  sent 
three  hundred  of  the  rawest  and  most  poorly  armed 
down  to  meet  the  enemy  in  tlie  open.  The  inevi- 
table result  was  their  immediate  rout  and  disper- 
sion ;  about  one  hundred  got  back  to  Mercian's  lines. 
He  then  had  six  hundred  men,  all  militia,  to  oppose 
to  seven  hundred  regulars.  So  he  stationed  the  four 
hundred  best  disciplined  men  to  defend  the  two 
hundred  yards  of  strong  breastworks,  mounting  three 
guns,  which  covered  his  left;  while  the  two  hun- 
dred worst  disciplined  were  placed  to  guard  six 
hundred  yards  of  open  ground  on  his  right, 
with  their  flank  resting  in  air,  and  entirely  un- 
protected.*  This  truly  phenomenal  arrangement 
ensured  beforehand  the  certain  defeat  of  his  troops, 
no  matter  how  well  they  fought ;  but,  as  it  turned 
out,  they  hardly  fought  at  all.  Thornton,  pushing 
up  the  river,  first  attacked  the  breastwork  in  front, 

'OodrinsiiABt  ^  3'^^ 

'Jnmcs  says  898  soldiers  anrl  2no  s-iilors ;  but  Admiral 

Cockraoe  in  his  letter  (Tan.  iSthJ  says  600  men,  half  sailois ;  and  Ad- 
■rfml  Godrington  alsoTp.  335)  gives  thif  aamber,  300  bebi^  taSloii : 

aMlr^^  T3|  per  CMt.  »»  OM ottOMI^  tngCntl*  IM  tnUOBpCtOlb  IIS 

get  6bo  men. 
'  796.   (Latoiur,  164-173.) 

*RiportofCowtcCI»9rity,  lb4.4kB.  IRm.  QmhII  pmUfaf. 
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tmt  WM  checked  by  a  h»t  fire;  depioyiiig  hia  mem 
he  then  sent  a  stroof  foice  to  inarch  roiiod  wad 
take  M ocgaa  en  Ua  exposed  rt|^  flank.'  Tbevt^ 
the  already  demofaliaed  Kentucky  nilitsa*  ex- 
tended in  thin  order  acroa  an  open  tpace^  ontnnfli* 
beied,  and  taken  in  flank  by  regular  troops,  were 
stampeded  at  once,  and  alter  fifing  a  single  vol* 
ley  they  took  to  their  heels.*  This  escposed  the 
flank  of  the  better  diadpOnedcreoksy  who  were  alse 
pot  to  flight ;  but  they  kept  some  order  and  were 
soon  lalUed.*  In  bitter  rage  Patterson  s^ked  the 
guna  of  hia  «atei4Nittefy  and  maiched  off  with  Us 
sailorsr  unmolested.  The  American  loss  had  been 
slight,  and  that  of  their  opponents  not  heavy,  though 
«nong  their  dangerously  wounded  was  Colonel 
Thornton. 

This  success,  though  a  brilliant  one,  and  a  disgrace 

to  the  American  arms,  had  no  effect  on  the  battle. 
Jackson  at  once  sent  over  reinforcements  under  the 
famous  French  general,  Humbert,  and  preparations 
were  forthwith  made  to  retake  the  lost  position. 
But  it  was  already  abandoned,  and  the  force  that 
had  captured  it  had  been  recalled  by  Lambert,  when 
he  found  that  the  place  could  not  be  held  without 
additional  troops.*    The  total  British  loss  on  both 

'Letter  of  Col.  \V.  Thornton,  Tnn.  8,  i3r5. 

•Letter  of  Commodore  Patterson,  Jan.  13,  1015. 

'Alison  outdoo  himsell  in  recounting  this  feat.  Having  re- 
duced the  British  force  10340  men.  he  says  they  captured  thendoob^ 
''though  defpnded  by  22  giins  and  1,700  men."  Of  cotirsc,  It 
WIS  physically  impossiole  for  like  waier-battery  to  take  part  in  the 
deCence  ;  so  there  were  but  3  guns,  and  by  halving  the  force  on  one 
side  and  trebling  it  on  the  other,  he  makes  the  ruative  strength  ol 
the  Americans  just  sixfold  what  it  was,— and  is  faithfully  followed 
bjf  otibtf  British  writers. 

♦The  British  Col.  DicV'^on,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  tMptCti 
leported  that  3,000  men  would  be  needed  to  hold  the  battctjr ;  M 
LHBbert  ofitoed  dM  Arltiili  to  Mtbe.  (Latfbesf s  ktter,  Jan.  ictt^ 
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•ides  of  the  rKrer  amounted  to  over  two  tlmqaanA 
men,  the  mt  oiajority  of  whom  had  fallen  hi  th« 
attack  on  the  Tennesweana,  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder in  the  attack  made  by  Colonel  Rennie. 
The  Americans  had  lost  but  seventy  men,  of  whom 
but  thirteen  fell  in  the  main  attack.  On  the  east 
bankt  neither  the  Creole  militia  nor  the  Forty-fourth 
regiment  had  taken  any  part  in  the  combat. 

The  En^^lah  had  thrown  for  high  stakes  and  had 
lott  every  thing,  and  they  knew  it.  There  was 
aothing  to  hope  for  left  Nearly  a  fourth  of  their 
fighting  men  had  faBen ;  and  among  the  officers  the 
proportion  was  far  larger.  Of  their  four  generals, 
Packcnham  was  dead,  Gibbs  dying,  Keane  dis- 
abled, and  only  Lambert  left.  Their  leader,  the 
ablest  ofnccrs,  and  all  the  flower  of  their  bravest 
men  were  lying,  stark  and  dead,  on  the 
bloody  plain  before  them ;  and  their  bodies 
were  doomed  to  crumble  into  mouldering  dust 
on  the  gfreen  fields  where  they  had  fought 
and  had  fallen.  It  was  useless  to  make  another 
trial.  They  had  learned  to  their  bitter  cost,  that  no 
troops,  however  steady,  could  advance  over  open 
ground  against  such  a  fire  as  came  from  Jackson's 
lines.  Their  artillerymen  had  three  times  tried  con- 
clusions with  the  American  gunners,  and  each  time 
they  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  themselves 
worsted.  They  would  never  have  another  chance 
to  repeat  their  flank  attack,  for  Jackson  had  greatly 
strengthened  and  enlarged  the  works  on  the  west 
bank,  and  had  seen  that  they  were  fully  manned 
and  ably  commanded.  Moreover^  no  sooner  had 
the  assault  failed,  than  the  Americans  again  begaa 
their  old  harassing  warfare.  The  heaviest  cannon. 
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both  from  tho  breastwofk  and  the  water^batteiy, 
played  on  the  British  camp,  both  night  and  day,  gh^ 
ing  the  amy  no  rest*  and  the  mounted  riflemea 
kept  up  a  trifling,  but  inceaaaat  and  annoying,  akhw 
mishing  with  their  pickets  and  outposts. 

The  British  could  not  advance,  and  it  was  woise 
than  useless  for  them  to  stay  where  they  were,  for 
though  they,  from  time  to  time,  were  rdnforced,  yet 
Jackson's  forces  augmented  faster  than  theirs,  and 
every  day  lessened  the  numerical  inequality  between 
the  two  armies.  There  was  but  one  thing  left  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  retreat.  They  had  no  fear  of  being 
attacked  in  turn.  The  British  soldiers  were  made 
of  too  good  stuff  to  be  in  the  least  cowed  or  cast 
down  even  by  such  a  slaughtering  defeat  as  that 
they  had  just  suffered,  and  nothing  would  have 
given  them  keener  pleasure  than  to  have  had  a  (air 
chance  at  their  adversaries  in  the  open  ;  but  this 
chance  was  just  what  Jackson  iiad  no  idea  of  giving 
them.  His  own  army,  though  in  part  as  good  as 
an  army  could  be,  consisted  also  in  part  of  untrained 
militia,  while  not  a  quarter  of  his  men  had  bayo- 
ness  ;  and  the  w  ir\-  old  chief,  for  all  his  hardihood, 
had  far  too  much  wit  to  hazard  such  a  force  in  fe^^ht 
with  a  superior  number  of  seasoned  veterans,  thor- 
oughly  equipped,  unless  on  his  own  ground  and  in 
his  own  manner.  So  he  contented  himself  with  keep- 
faig  a  sharp  watch  on  Lambert ;  and  on  the  night  of 
January  i8th  the  latter  deserted  his  position,  and 
made  a  veiy  skilful  and  rapid  retreat,  leaving  eighty 
wounded  men  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  behind 
him.'    A  few  straf:^f:::^lcrs  were  captured  on  land, 

*  Tetter  of  GaamI  laekiOB.  IttL        ind  <rf  Gannd 
|n.sStk 
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and,  while  the  troops  weie  embaikhig,  a  number  of 
barges,  with  over  a  hundred  pnsonefs»  wefe  cot  oat 
by  some  American  seamen  in  row*boat8 ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  army  readied  the  transports  unm<^ested. 

At  the  same  time,  a  squadron  of  vessels,  which  had 
been  unsuccessfully  bombarding  Fort  Saint  Philip 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  had  been  finally  driven  ofT 
when  the  fort  got  a  mortar  large  enough  to  reach  them 
with,  also  returned  ;  and  the  whole  fleet  set  sail  for 
Mobile.  The  object  was  to  capture  Fort  Boyer, 
which  contained  less  than  four  hundred  men,  and, 
though  formidable  on  its  sea-front,'  was  incapable  of 
defence  when  regularlj'-  attacked  on  its  land  side. 
The  British  landed,  February  8th,  some  1,500 
men,  broke  ground,  and  made  approaches;  for  four 
days  the  work  went  on  amid  a  continual  fire,  which 
killed  or  wounded  11  Americans  and  31  Brit- 
ish ;  b)'  that  time  the  battering  guns  were  in  posi- 
tion and  the  fort  capitulated,  February  12th,  the 
garrison  marching  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  Im- 
mediately  afterward  the  news  of  peace  arrived  and 
all  hostilities  terminated. 

In  spite  of  the  last  trifling  success,  the  campfidgn 
had  been  to  the  British  both  bloody  and  disastrous. 
It  did  not  affect  the  results  of  the  war;  and  the  de- 

' "  Towards  the  sea  its  fortifications  are  respectable  enon^ ;  Intt 

on  the  land  side  it  is  little  better  than  a  block-hoys*.  The  ramparts 
being  composed  of  sand  not  more  than  three  feet  in  lliickness,  and 
faced  with  plank,  are  barely  cannon-proof;  while  a  sand  hill,  rising 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  ditch,  completely  commands  it.  Within, 
again,  it  is  as  much  wanting  in  accouimodalion  as  it  is  in  strength. 
There  are  no  bomb-proof  barmcks,  nor  any  hole  or  arch  nnder  which 
men  might  hnd  protection  from  shells  ;  indeed,  so  deficient  i-;  it  in 


tent  :       .  With  the  reductioB  of  this  tiittiig  traik  all  hotCOttlM 

ended.  "   (Gleig,  357.) 

General  Jackson  impliedly  censures  the  garrison  for  surrendering 
:o  quickly  ;  but  in  such  a  fort  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  act 
otherwtie,  and  not  the  sl^test  stain  rests  npon  the  foit'a  de(«adecife 


common  lodging-rooms,  that 
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cisive  battle  itself  was  a  perfectly  useless  shedding 
of  blood,  for  peace  had  been  dedared  before  it  WM 
fouf^  Mevertheleaiy  it  ma  not  only  glofkNui  but 
ptofltablft  to  the  United  States.  Louisiana  was 
aavad  from  being  severely  ravaged,  and  New  Orleaaa 
ffom  possible  destruction ;  and  after  our  humiliating 
defeats  In  trying  to  repel  the  invasions  of  Virginia 
and  If  atylandy  the  signal  vlcto«y  of  New  Orleans 
was  really  almost  anecesslty  for  the  pceservallon  of 
the  natkmal  honor.  This  campaign  was  the  great 
event  of  the  war,  and  In  It  was  fought  the  most  im- 
portant battle  as  regards  numbeia  tiist  took  place 
during  the  entire  struggle ;  and  the  fact  that  we  were 
victorious,  not  only  saved  our  self-respect  at  home, 
but  also  gave  us  a  prestige  abroad  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  totally  lacked.  It  could  not  be  said 
to  entirely  balance  the  numerous  defeats  that  we  had 
elsewhere  suffered  on  land — defeats  which  had  so 
far  only  been  offset  by  Harrison's  victory  in  1813 
and  the  campaign  in  Lower  Canada  in  1 8 14 — but  it 
at  any  rate  went  a  long  way  toward  making  the 
score  even. 

Jackson  is  certainly  by  ail  odds  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  that  appeared  during  this  war,  and 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  com- 
mander, American  or  British,  that  it  produced.  It 
will  be  difficult,  in  all  history,  to  show  a  par- 
allel to  the  feat  that  he  performed.  In  three 
weeks'  fighting,  with  a  force  larg^ely  composed 
of  militia,  he  utterly  defeated  and  drove  away 
an  army  twice  the  size  of  his  own,  composed 
of  veteran  troops^  and  led  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
European  generals.  During  the  whole  campaign  he 
only  erred  once»  and  that  was  In  putting  Genenl 
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Morgan,  a  veiy  incompefeeiit  officer,  in  command  of 
the  forces  on  the  west  bank.  He  suited  his  move- 
ments admirably  to  tfaevaiious  exigencies  that  aiose. 
The  promptoesB  and  sldll  with  which  he  attached,  as 

soon  as  he  knew  of  the  near  approach  of  the  British, 
undoubtedly  saved  the  city ;  for  their  vanguard  was 

so  roughly  handled  that,  instead  of  being  able  to 
advance  at  once,  they  were  forced  to  delay  three 
days,  during  which  time  Jackson  entrenched  himself 
in  a  position  from  which  he  was  never  driven.  But 
after  this  first  attack  the  offensive  would  have  been 
not  only  hazardtius,  but  useless,  and  accordingly 
Jackson,  adopting  that  mode  of  warfare  which  best 
suited  the  ground  he  was  on  and  the  troops  he  had 
under  him,  forced  the  enemy  always  to  fight  him 
where  he  was  strong-est,  and  confined  hi)n self  strict- 
ly to  the  pure  defensive^ — a  system  condemned  by 
most  European  authorities,'  but  which  has  at 
times  succeeded  to  admiration  in  America,  as  wit- 
ness Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, and  Franklin.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Jackson's  success  was  in  no  wise  owing  either 
to  chance  or  to  the  enofs  o£  his  adversaiy/  As 

*Thus  Napier  says  (vol.  v,  p.  25) :  "  Soult  fared  as  most  generals 
will  who  seeK  by  extensive  lines  to  supply  the  want  of  numbeiB  or  of 
liardiness  in  the  troops.  Against  rude  commanders  and  undisciplined 
soldiers,  lines  may  avail  ;  seldom  against  accomplished  commanders, 
never  when  the  assailant*  are  the  oetter  Mldiexs."  And  again  (p. 
150),  "OffcMbe  opemiaii*  mtut  be  fbt  bnii  of  t  good  ddfensne 

sys'.crii,'* 

'The  r^ver^f  has  been  state?!  apnin  nnd  ap^tim  with  very  greet  injus- 
tice, not  only  by  British,  but  even  by  American  writers  (as  e.jf.,  Pixrf.W. 
G.  Sumner,  in  his  "  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  Public  Man, "  Boston,  tUs). 
The  climaK  of  absurdity  i":  rertrhed  by  Mrijnr  McDooc^nl.  who  says 
(as  quoted  by  Cole  in  ius  "Memoirs  of  liritisb.  Generals,"  ii,  p. 
364):  "Sir  Edward  Btdrodhein  fell,  not  after  o&mtter  anddim- 
trous  defeat,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  arms  of  victory  were 
extended  towards  him  ";  and  by  James,  who  says  (ii,  388)  :  '*  The 
pmatnitlettof  aBiltiih  geneiu  MvodiaAMiottdt^  Tbm 
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far  as  fortune  favored  either  side,  it  was  that  of  the 
British*;  and  Packenham  left  notliing  undone  to 
acoompliah  his  aim,  and  made  no  movements  that 
his  experience  in  European  war  did  not  justify  his 
malong*  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  sup- 
posing tliat  any  other  British  general  would  have 
accomplished  more  or  have  fared  better  than  he 
did,*  Of  course  Jackson  owed  much  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  he  fought ;  but  the  oppor* 
tunities  it  afforded  would  have  been  useless  in  the 
hands  of  any  general  less  ready,  hardy,  and  skilful 
than  Old  Hickory. 

A  word  as  to  the  troops  themselves.  The  British 
infantry  was  at  that  time  the  best  in  Europe,  the 
French  cominj^  next.  Packcnham's  soldiers  had 
formed  part  of  W^cllinc^ton's  magaificcnt  pcniii^^ular 
army,  and  they  lost  nothing  of  their  honor  at  New 
Orleans.  Their  conduct  throughout  was  admirable. 
Their  steadiness  in  the  night  battle,  their  patience 

ajwertions  are  just  on  a  par  with  those  made  by  American  writers, 
tkat  only  the  fall  of  Lawrence  prevented  the  Ctusapeake  from  captur- 
ing the  Shannon. 

British  writers  have  always  attributed  the  defeat  laigely  to  the  fa^ 
that  the  44th  r^ment,  which  was  to  have  led  the  attack  with 
fa.scines  and  ladders,  did  not  act  well.  I  doubt  if  this  had  any  efTect 
on  the  r^ilt.  Sraie  few  of  the  men  with  Iad<ien  did  rMch  the 
ditdi,  but  were  shot  down  at  once,  and  their  fate  would  Iwve  betn 
shared  by  any  others  who  had  been  with  them  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
ctdmnn  was  never  able  to  advance  through  the  fire  up  to  the  brcast- 
woric,  and  all  tlie  laddtn  and  fatciiiea  la  Chftetnraom  would  not 

havt_-  lii.Ij  l1  i[.  There  will  always  be  innumerable  e\cu  rffciLfl 
for  any  dcieat ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  troth  is  simply  that  ti  c  i;nt- 
Ui  icgnlui  Noad  dunr  oonU  not  advaact  in  me  open  against 
a  fire  more  deadty  Uiaa  they  had  ever  bef<aa  eaeovatered. 

'  F.  f.  •  Th*?  iinpitpocted  frost  made  the  swamp??  firm  for  t>i(»m  to  ad- 
vance ihrouyh  ;  the  river  beiogso  low  when  the  ievce  was  cul,  ihe  ba. 
youswere  filled,  instead  of  the  British  being  drowned  out ;  the  Carolina 
was  only  blown  up  because  the  wind  happened  to  fail  her ;  bad 
weather  delayed  the  advance  01  arms  and  reinforcements,  etc.,  etc. 

**'BewastlMaaElnuMto1ooiEto  alterLovdWeUlngtoa''  (Co^ 
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through  the  various  h»fd>h^  they  had  to  undergo, 
their  stubborn  courage  in  action,  and  the  undaunted 
front  thejr  showed  in  time  of  disaster  (for  at  the 
veiy  end  they  were  to  the  full  as  ready  and  eager 
to  figlit  as  at  the  beginning),  aU  showed  that  their 
soldierly  qualities  were  of  the  hig^iest  order.  As 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  British  artffleiy,  whidi, 
though  very  bravely  fought  was  deariy  by  no  means 
as  skilfully  handled  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ameri- 
can  guns.  The  courage  of  the  British  officers  of  all 
arms  is  mournfully  attested  by  the  sadly  large  pra- 
portion  they  bore  to  the  total  on  the  lists  o£  the 
killed  and  wounded. 

An  even  greater  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
American  soldiers,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  raw  troops  opposed  to  veterans;  and  in- 
deed, nothing  but  Jackson's  tireless  care  in  drilling 
them  could  have  brought  them  into  shape  at  alL 
The  regulars  were  ju^t  as  good  as  the  British, 
and  no  better.  The  Kentucky  militia,  who  had 
only  been  48  hours  with  the  army  and  were  badly 
armed  and  totally  undisciplined,  proved  as  useless 
as  their  brethren  of  New^  York  and  Virginia,  at 
Quecnstown  Heights  and  Bladensburg,  had  pre- 
viously shown  themselves  to  be.  They  would  not 
stand  in  the  open  at  all,  and  even  behind  a  breastworie 
had  to  be  mixed  with  better  men.  The  Louisiana 
militia,  fighting  in  defence  of  their  homes,  and  wdl 
trained,  behaved  excellently,  and  behind  breast- 
woflcs  wero  as  focmidable  as  the  regulars.  The  Ten- 
nesseeans,  good  men  to  start  with,  and  already  weU 
trained  in  actual  warfare  under  Jackson,  were  in  their 
.  own  way  nnsafpasaable  as  soldiers.  In  the  open 
fidd  the  British  regularly  owing  to  thehr  greattf 
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skill  in  manceuvringy  and  to  their  having  bayonets, 
with  which  the  Tenncsseeans  wereunprovided^  could 
in  all  likelihood  have  beaten  them  ;  but  in  foiigh  or 
broken  ground  the  skill  of  the  Tennesseeans,  both 
as  marksmen  and  woodsmen,  would  probably  have 
given  them  the  advantage;  while  the  extreme 
deadllness  of  their  fire  made  it  far  more  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  storm  a  breastwork  guarded  by  these 
forest  riflemen  than  it  would  have  been  to  attack  the 
same  work  guarded  by  an  equal  number  of  the  best 
regular  troops  of  Europe.  The  American  soldiers 
deserve  great  credit  for  doing  so  wdl ;  but  greater 
credit  stfll  belongs  to  Andrew  Jadaon,  who,  with 
his  cool  head  and  quick  eye,  his  stout  heart  and 
strong  handy  stands  out  in  histoiy  as  the  ablest  gen* 
eial  the  United  States  produced,  from  tlie  outbreak 
of  tiie  Revohitioii  doum  to  tlie  bqsfainiiig  ol  the 
Great  RebeUiMk 
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MmUIB  Of  n»  BMTISH  Ain>  AMBRKAM  MBM-OP-WAR 

nr  i8ifi5. 

According  to  Act  of  Congress  (quoted  in  "Niles* 
Register,"  iv,  64),  the  way  ol  meMiing  double-decJced 
or  war- vessels  was  as  follows : 

"Measure  from  fore  part  of  main  stem  to  after-part  of 

stern  port,  above  the  upper  deck  ;  take  the  breadth 
thereof  at  broadest  part  aliovc  the  main  wales,  one  halt  of 
which  breadth  shall  be  accounted  the  depth.  Deduct 
from  the  hjn;^th  three  fifths  of  such  breadth,  multiply  the 
remaindt.  by  the  breadth  and  the  product  by  the  dq>tb  ; 
divide  by  95  ;  the  quotient  is  tonnage," 

(1.  <r.,  If  length  =  x,  and  breadth  «  y; 

Tonnage  =s  (x  —  |  y)  X  y  X  j  y.) 

95 

Niles  states  that  the  British  mode,  as  taken  from  Steele's 
''Shipmaster's  Assistant,"  was  tlus  :  Drop  plumb-]ine 
over  stem  of  ship  and  measure  distance  between  such 
line  and  the  after  part  of  the  stern  port  at  the  load  water- 
mark; then  measure  from  top  of  said  plumb-line  in 
panJld  direction  with  the  water  to  perpendicuhur  point 
inmediatdy  over  the  kMid  waterwniaik  of  the  fore  part  of 
main  Mem;  suhtract  from  tnch  admeasurement  Ae 
above  distance;  the  remainder  is  ship's  extreme  length, 
from  which  deduct  3  inches  for  every  foot  of  the  load* 
draught  of  water  for  the  rake  abaft,  and  also  three  fifths 
of  die  ship's  breadth  lor  the  rake  forward ;  remainder  is 
length  of  keel  for  tonnage.  Breadth  shall  be  taken  from 
outside  to  outside  of  the  plank  in  broadest  part  of  the 
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ship  either  above  or  bdow  the  main  mXti,  eadtuhre 
of  all  nuuuier  of  sheathing  or  doubling.  D^lh  ii  to 
be  considered  as  one  half  the  length.  Tonnage  will 
then  be  the  length  into  the  depth  intobieadthy  divided  by 

94* 

Tonnage  was  thns  estimated  in  a  pardf  aibitraiy  man« 
ner,  with  no  ttgud  lio  actual  capacity  «r  displacement  r 
and,  moreover,  what  is  of  more  importance^  the  British 
method  differed  from  the  American  so  much  that  a  ship 
measured  in  the  latter  way  would  be  nominally  about  15 
per  oenL  larger  than  if  measured  by  British  rules.  This 
is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  statement  made  by  the  British 
naval  historian,  James.  His  mistake  is  pardonable, 
f<^  great  confusion  existed  on  the  subject  at  that  time, 
even  the  officers  not  knowing  the  tonnage  of  their  own 
ships.  When  the  Prfddent  was  captured,  her  officers 
stated  that  she  measured  about  1,400  tons  ;  in  reality  she 
tonned  1,576,  American  measure.  StiU  more  singular 
was  the  testimony  of  the  otficers  of  the  Argus^  who 
thought  her  to  be  of  about  350  tons,  while  she  was 
of  398,  by  American,  or  344,  by  British  measure- 
ment. These  errors  were  the  more  excusable  as 
they  occurred  also  in  higher  quarters.  The  earliest 
notice  we  have  about  the  three  44-gun  frigates  of  the 
Constitution  s  class,  is  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  of  the 
Naw,  Benjamin  Stoddart,  on  Dec.  24,  1798,'  where  they 
are  exprcbsty  said  to  l)c  of  1,576  Ions;  and  Uiis  tonnage 
is  given  them  in  every  navy  list  that  mentions  it  for  40 
years  afterward  ;  yet  Secretary  Paul  Hamilton  in  one  of 
his  letters  incidentally  alludes  to  them  as  of  1,444  toai^ 
Later,  I  lliink  ahoitt  the  year  1838,  the  mdliodel  meaani^ 
ing  was  changed,  and  their  tonnage  was  put  down  as 
1,607.  JaaMs  takes  the  Amctican  tonnage  liram  Secre- 
tary Hamtlion's  letter  as  1,444,  sfiid  slates  (voL  vi,  p.  5), 
that  this  is  equivalent  to  1,533  tons,  Bnglish.   Bnt  in 

*  "  Americaa  Sute  Papers,"  xiv,  57. 
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f9atit$  hf  Ansrican  mtaammmit  the  tonnage  waa 
1*576 ;  *o  tluU  efen  according  to  Jamca'  ovn  figum  tha 
Britiih  way  of  meamremant  made  tbe  frigate  43  tou 
smallar  Hian  tfca  AaDcrican  way  did ;  actually  tbe  diffetence 
was  nearer  990  tons.  Jamea'  atatements  aa  to  the  aise  of  our 
mfftooa  shtpa  would  seem  to  have  been  largely  mere  guess- 
work, aa  he  aonetimes  makes  than  snuUer  and  somatunaa, 
larger  than  they  were  according  to  the  official  navy  lists* 
Thus,  the  ConsHtuHon^  FresUlettif  and  UrnUd  StaUs,  each 
of  1,576,  he  puts  down  as  of  1,533  ;  the  IVasp,  of  450,  as 
of  434  ;  the  Hornet^  of  480,  as  of  460  ;  and  the  Chtsapectkt^ 
of  1,244,  as  of  ton<^.    On  the  other  hand  the  Enter- 

prise^ of  165  tons,  he  states  to  be  of  245  ;  the  Argus  of 
393,  he  considers  to  be  of  316,  and  the  Peacofk,  Frolic, 
etc.,  of  509  each,  as  of  539.  He  thus  certainly  adopts 
different  standards  ot  measurement,  not  only  for  the 
American  as  distinguished  from  the  British  vessels,  but 
even  among  the  various  American  vessels  tliuui'jelvtrs. 
And  there  are  other  difficulties  to  be  encountered  ;  not 
only  were  there  different  ways  of  casting  tonnage  from 
given  measurements,  but  also  there  were  different  w:i\  s 
of  getting  what  purported  to  be  the  same  measurement. 
A  ship,  that,  according  to  the  British  method  of  measure- 
ment was  of  a  certain  length,  would,  according  to  tlia 
American  method,  be  about  5  per  cent,  longer ;  and  ao  if 
two  Tcssels  were  tha  same  sise^  the  American  would  haw 
the  gnatert  nombal  tonnage.  For  example,  Jamas  in 
hia  Naval  Occurrences  "  (p.  467)  gives  the  loiglh  of  the 
Qwm/#  main  deck  as  118  feet  a  inches.  This  ssme 
Cymm  was  carefully  surveyed  and  measured,  under  orders 
from  the  United  Statea  navy  department,  by  Uent  B.  F. 
Hofiman,  and  in  his  imbliahed  lepott'  he  gives,  among 
the  other  dimensions;  '*Lcng^  of  spar-deck»  ia4 feet f 
indies,"  and  "length  of  gun-deck  ia3  feat  3  indms." 
Widi  such  a  difference  in  the  way  of  taking  measure- 

'  Aneiksa  State  Piftpeni**  aiv,  p.  4x7- 
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ncBtBy  M  wdl  AS  of  oontpnliiig  tommy  fRM  tiie  mcaiovo* 
■MBtiwlicD  tdKii»il  ii  not  nnpritnig  that  ooooidtDg  to 
tbe  American  nettod  the  Qmg  thoiild  hove  xaalted  as 
oC  aboat  659  toiia»  iiifteod  of  559.  At  JaaMS  takes  no 
aoeoont  of  anjr  of  these  dUleienoes  I  hardlj  knoir  how  to 
treat  his  statements  of  oonparative  tonnage.  Thus  he 
makes  the  JBUnui^So  tons»aiid  the  Peacock  and  F^i^ptim^ 
which  she  at  different  times  captured,  about  388  each. 
As  it  happens  both  Captain  Lawrence  and  Captain 
Biddle,  who  commanded  the  Mfmet  in  her  two  success- 
ful actions,  had  their  prizes  measured.  The  Ftacock 
sank  so  rapidly  that  Lawrence  could  not  get  very  accu- 
rate measurements  of  her ;  he  states  her  to  be  four  feet 
shorter  and  half  a.  foot  broader  than  the  Hornft.  The 
British  naval  historian,  Brcnion  (\ol.  v,  p.  in),  also  states 
that  thev  were  of  about  the  same  tonnage.  But  we  have 
more  satisfactory  evidence  from  Captain  Biddle.  He 
stayed  by  his  prize  nearly  two  days,  and  had  her  thor- 
oaglily  examined  in  every  way  ;  and  his  testinion\  is,  of 
course,  final.  He  reports  that  the  Penguin  was  by 
actual  measurement  two  feet  shorter,  and  somewhat 
broader  than  the  Hornet,  and  \\ith  thicker  scantling. 
She  tonned  477.  compared  to  the  Hornefs  480 — a  differ- 
ence of  aboui  one  iialt  of  one  per  cent,  I  his  tesiiaioriy  is 
corroborated  by  that  of  the  naval  inspectors  who  examined 
the  Epervier  after  she  was  captured  by  the  Peacock. 
Those  two  vessels  were  respectively  of  477  and  509  tons, 
and  as  snch  they  ranked  on  the  navy  lists.  The  Ameri- 
csn  Pmtotk  and  her  sister  ships  were  very  much  longer 
than  the  brig  sloops  of  the  EperinerU  class,  but  were  no 
broader,  the  latter  bemg  very  tubby.  Alt  the  Engliah 
sloops  were  broader  In  proportion  than  the  American 
ones  were ;  thus  the  JLami^  which  was  to  have  mounted 
the  same  number  of  gone  as  the  Ptamk^  had  much  moce 
beam,  and  was  of  greater  tonnage,  although  of  rather  leu 
length.  The  MaciMum^  when  captured,  ranked  on  ovf 
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litli  $M  of  t^as  toiia»'  the  UmUtSSiaies  as  of  1,576 ;  and 
they  thus  oootbiiied  ttntfl,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
method  of  measuiement  was  changed.  wheD  the  fonner 
lanked  as  of  1,^41,  and  the  latter  as  of  1,607  tona 
Janet,  howerer,  makes  them  lespectively  i»oSx,  and 
1,553.  Now  to  get  the  comparative  force  he  ought  to 
have  adopted  the  first  set  of  measurements  given,  or  else 
have  made  them  1,081  and  1,286,  Out  of  the  twelve 
?;ing1e-ship  actions  of  the  war,  four  were  fought  with  38- 
gun  frigates  like  the  Macedonian^  and  seven  with  i8-gun 
brig  sloops  of  the  Ep^nner's  cXas^  ;  and  as  X\it  M acedonian 
and  Eperi'itr  were  both  regularly  rated  in  oor  navy,  we 
get  a  very  exact  idea  of  our  antagonists  in  those  eleven 
cases.  The  twelfth  wai>  the  fight  between  the  Enicrprise 
and  the  Boxer,  in  which  the  latter  was  captured  ;  the 
Enterprise  was  apparently  a  little  smaller  than  her  foc^ 
but  had  two  more  guns,  which  she  carried  in  her  bridle 
ports. 

As  my  purpose  in  giving  the  tonnage  is  to  get  it  com- 
paratively, and  iiot  abbolulcly,  I  have  given  it  througiiout 
for  both  sides  as  estimated  by  the  American  method  of 
that  day.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  has 
been  already  noticed. 


APPENDIX  B. 

PRXVIOUS  HISTORY  OF  UN1T£D  STATES  NAVY. 

-  Yeijr  Um  students  of  naval  htstorj  will  deny  that  in 
tSts  the  aiveragc  American  ship  was  superior  to  the 
Avence  British  siiip  of  the  same  stteagtfa ;  and  that  the 
latter  was  hi  torn  superior  to  the  average  French  shipu 

The  explanation  given  by  the  victor  is  in  each  case  the 
*See  the  wofk  of  Uwnenaiit  Sohmhi^ hIm  bad  aooiis  t»  tU  the 
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same ;  die  Aneikaa  writer  ascribes  the  success  <rf  his 
BatioD  to  **  the  aptitude  of  the  American  character  for 
the  sea,"  and  the  Briton  similarly  writes  that  **tht 
English  are  inherently  better  suited  for  the  sea  than  the 
French."  Race  characteristics  maj  have  had  some  Ktda 
effect  between  the  last  pair  of  combatants  (although 
only  a  little),  and  it  is  possible  that  they  somewhat 
affected  the  outcome  of  the  Anglo-Am  eric  nn  ■struggle, 
but  they  did  not  form  the  main  cause,  'i  his  can  best  be 
proved  by  examining  the  combats  of  two  preceding 
periods,  in  which  the  Kn^li^ii,  i:>'rench,  and  Americans 
were  at  war  with  one  another. 

During  the  years  1 798-1800,  tlie  United  States  earned 
on  a  desultory  conflict  with  France,  then  at  war  with 
England.  Our  navy  was  just  built,  and  was  rated  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner ;  the  Chesapiake,  canymg 
i8-pounders,  was  called  a  44  ;  and  ilie  Constdlatim^ 
which  carried  24's,  a  36,  while  the  Washing;ton^  rating 
24,  was  really  much  heavier  li.an  ilic  Ijo:sioH,  raung  28. 
On  Feb.  9,  1799,  2ift«^r  hour's  conflict,  the  ConsUUatian 
captured  the  French  frigate  Insurgenle ;  the  Americans 
lost  3,  the  French  70  men,  kill^  and  wounded.  The 
Cnu^SrlrMIWMi  earned  but  38  guns ;  s8  long  84's,  on  the 
maiOHieck,  and  so  Icmg  la's  on  Uie  qurter-deck,  with  a 
crew  of  309  men.  According  to  Trcmde  (iii,  169), 
f  Insurgemte  earned  s6  long  ta\  10  long  6\  and  4 
36-pound  canonades ;  the  Americans  report  her  number 
of  men  as  nearly  four  hundred.   Thus  in  actual'  (not 

'  French  shot  w«»  radly  tctt  much  heavier  than  the  nominally 
corresponding  English  shot,  as  the  following  table,  taken  ixum  Cap- 
tain  T.  Simmon's  work  on  "  Heavy  Ordnance"  (London,  i837»  p. 
6e)wm8how: 


Vominal  Freodi  Walgfefc  Actual  Wetfrbt  of  Same  Shot  ia 
of  SboL  Soglish  PoMte 

361bi.  43UM.4  €■» 

a4  '*  s8  <*  W 
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nominal)  weight  of  shot  the  ConsteUaUm  was  superior  by 
aix>ut  80  ponndSi  and  was  inferior  in  ctew  by  from  50  to 
too  men.  This  would  make  the  vessels  apparently 
nearly  equal  in  force  ;  but  of  course  the  long  24*5  of  the 
Consttlhifton  made  it  impossible  thnt  V Insurgentt^  armed 
on]y  with  long  12's,  should  contend  with  her.  As 
alreadv  said,  a  superioritv  in  number  of  men  makes  \'ery 
little  difference,  provided  each  vessel  has  ample  to 
handle  the  guns,  repair  damages,  work  the  sails,  etc. 
Troude  goes  more  into  details  than  any  other  French 
hisioriaa  ;  but  i  tliink  his  details  are  generally  wrong. 
In  this  case  he  gives  tlie  Comtclladim  la's,  instead  ot  the 
24*s  she  really  carried  ;  and  also  supplies  her  with  10 
32  pound  carronades — of  which  species  of  ordnance 
there  w  a-,  ihcn  iiul  one  piece  in  uur  navy.  The  first 
carronadcii  we  ever  had  were  ihobc  carried  by  the  same 
frigate  on  her  next  voyage.  She  had  completely  changed 
her  armament,  having  38  long  i8's  on  the  main-deck,  ten 
24-pottnd  cafronades  on  the  quarter-deck ;  and,  I  believe^ 
long  is't  on  the  ferecttdc^  whfa  a  crew  of  310  men. 
Ttraa  aimed,  she  encoantend  and  fought  a  dfawa  battle 
with  Vttigtamt,  Troode  (vol  iii,  pp.  sot,  and  316) 
deecribea  the  annament  of  the  latter  as  s6  long  18's, 
to  loiig  S%  aad  4  36-poiiiid  cammadet.  On  board  of 
her  was  an  Anencaii  prisoner^  James  Howe,  who  swore 
she  had  %%  guns,  and  400  men  (see  Cooper,  i,  ^o6). 
The  Fkench  and  American  acoonnta  thus  radkaUy  diia^ 
gtee.  The  point  ia  settled  definitely  by  the  report  of  the 
British  captain  Milne,  who,  in  the  S«im  frigate^  captured 
Im  Vtngttmct  in  the  same  year,  and  then  reported  her 
armament  as  being  s3  long  sB'a,  long  taX  and  S 
36- pound  carronades,  with  3a6  men.  As  the  American 
and  British  account^  written  entirely  independently  of 
one  another,  tally  almost  exactly,  it  is  evident  that 
Ttovde  waa  Tery  greatly  mistaken.  He  bloiideit  very 
mndi  over  the  GpsuMXsiSiMi'/  armament* 
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Thus  in  this  aeticm  the  American  frigMe  fonglit  a  draw 
with  an  antagonist,  nearly  as  mndi  soperior  to  bertdf  at 
an  American  44  was  to  a  British  38.  In  Kovcoiber,  1800^ 
the  "aS-gun  frigate*"  Bnimy  ol  530  toni,  aoo  men* 

canying  34  long  9's  on  the  maln^deck,  and  on  the 
apar-deck  8  long  6's  (or  possibly  is-ponnd  carronadesX 
captured,  after  two  hours  action,  the  French  corvette 
of  24  guns,  long  8's  ;  the  BoOm  was  about  the 
same  siae  as  her  foe,  with  the  same  number  of  men,  and 
superior  in  metal  about  as  ten  to  nine.  She  lost  15,  and 
the  Berceau  40  men.  Troude  (iii,  p.  119)  gives  the 
Berceau  $0  guns,  22  long  8's,  and  8  1 2-pound  carronades. 
If  this  is  true  she  was  in  reality  of  equal  force  with  the 
Boston.  But  I  question  if  Troude  really  knew  anything 
about  the  combatants  ;  he  gives  the  Bosion  (ot  the  same 
size  and  build  as  the  Cyan/)  48  guns — a  number  impos- 
sible for  her  to  carry.  He  continually  makes  the 
grossest  errors  ;  in  this  same  {\hc  third)  volume,  for 
example,  he  arms  a  British  50-gun-ship  with  72  cannon, 
giving  her  a  broadside  fifty  per  cent,  heavier  than  it 
should  be  (p.  141)  ;  and,  stiii  worse,  states  the  ordinary 
complement  of  a  British  32-gun  frigate  to  be  384  men, 
instead  of  about  220  (p.  417).  He  is  by  no  means  as 
trustwortliy  as  James,  tiiougli  less  rancorous. 

1  lie  United  States  schooner  Experitwn/^  of  12  guns, 
long  6's,  and  70  men,  captured  the  French  man-of-war 
three-masted-schooner  La  Diam^  of  14  guns  (either  4-  or 
6-pounders),  with  a  crew  of  60  men,  and  30  passengers ; 
and  <he  Mnterpris€y  the  sister  vessel  of  the  JSa^mmtntf 
captured  numerous  strong  privateers.  One  of  them»« 
much  heavier  vessel  than  her  captor,  made  a  most  ob- 
stinate fight  She  was  the  Flumkam  brig  ol  fourteen 
8-pounders  and  100  men,  of  whom  half  were  ktUed  or 
wounded.  The  BHUrfnu  had  3  killed  and  7  wounded. 

Gorapating  these  different  actionsy  it  is  evident  that  the 
Americana  were  superior  to  the  Flench  in  flgbttog  capao> 
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ity  doling  tbe  yeais  S799  and  i8oe.  Dunng  the  same 
two  ytm  there  had  been  nnmerons  single  oonteits  be* 
tween  vessels  of  Britain  and  Fiance,  ending  almost 
myariablj  in  favor  of  the  foxmer,  whidk  I  mention  fint 
in  each  couple.  The  la-ponnder  frigate  Dmdaht  cap- 
tared  the  i8»ponnder  frigate  PruiaUt^  of  equal  foice. 
The  British  tS-ponnder  frigate  .^Mlr  captured  the  frigate 
ForU^  anned  with  5s  guns,  36  of  them  long  aVs  on  the 
main-deck ;  she  was  fonnidably  armed  and  as  heavy  as 
the  ConstituHm.  The  SyHlU  lost  22  and  the  Forie  145 
men  killed  and  wonnded.  The  i8-pounder  frigate  Clydty 
with  the  loss  of  5  men,  captured  tiie  1 9->pottnder  frigate 
Vttktky  which  lost  33.  The  cutter  Conrstty  of  twelve 
4-pounden  and  40  men,  captured  the  privateer  GuerrUre, 
of  fourteen  4-pounder8  and  44  men.  The  cutter  Viper^ 
of  fourteen  4-pounders  and  48  men,  captured  the  priva- 
teer Surety  of  fourteen  4-pounders  and  57  men.  The 
i6-gun  ship-sloop  Peterd,  with  89  men,  engaged  the  Cerf^ 
14,  Lfjoillc,  6,  and  IJf^urifnfir,  16,  with  in  all  240  men,  and 
captured  the  Liguncnne.  i  he  30-gun  corvette  Dart  cap- 
tured by  surprise  the  38-gun  frigate  Desiree.  The  Gypsey^ 
of  ten  4-pounderb  and  82  men,  captured  the  Quidproquo^ 
of  8  guns,  4-  and  8-pounders,  and  98  men.  The  schooner 
Milbrook  of  sixteen  i8-pounder  carronades  and  47  men, 
fought  a  draw  with  the  privateer  Bcilone,  ot  24  long  8's 
and  six  36-pound  carronades.  Finally,  six  months  after 
the  Verii^eanci  had  escaped  from  the  Constellatioji  (or 
beaten  her  off,  as  the  French  say)  she  was  captured  by 
the  British  trigate  Seine^  which  threw  a  broadside  about 
30  pounds  more  than  the  American  did  in  her  action,  and 
had  some  29  men  leas  aboard.  So  that  her  commander, 
explain  Milne^  with  the  same  force  as  Commodore  Tntx- 
ton,  of  the  CmuhUtuHm^  accomplished  what  the  latter 
failed  to  do. 

Reviewing  aU  these  actions,  it  seems  pietlj  dear  that» 
while  the  Americans  were  then  ondonhtedly  much  sape- 
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ilor  to  tlie  Ftench,  they  were  still,  at  least  slightly, 
Inferior  to  the  British. 

9nm  1777  to  1782  the  state  of  thhigi  wasveijr  dUfier* 
ent  The  single  combats  were  too  numeioiss  Idt  me  to 
mention  themheie;  and  beaidei  it  woahl  be  impossible 
to  get  at  the  troth  without  gomg  to  a  great  deal  of 
tnmble— 4he  accounts  given  by  Cooper,  Sohombetg,  and 
TtDude  diifcring  ao  widely  that  they  can  often  hardly  1m 
recognised  as  treating  of  the  same  events.  But  it  is  tt9» 
tain  that  the  British  were  very  much  superior  to  the 
Americans.  Some  of  tiie  American  ships  bdiaved  ommI 
disgracefully,  deserting  their  consorts  and  fleeing  from 
much  smaller  foes.  Generally  the  American  ship  waa 
captured  wlien  opposed  by  an  equal  foice— although 
tiiere  were  some  brilliant  exceptions  to  this.  With  the 
French  things  were  more  equal ;  their  frigateg  were  sunk 
or  captured  time  and  tgain,  but  nearly  as  ofteti  they 
sunk  or  captured  their  antagonists.  Some  of  the  mos^ 
gallant  fights  on  record  are  recounted  of  French  frigate 
of  this  period  ;  in  1781  the  J/fV^rfv,  32,  resisted  the 
Courageous,  74,  till  she  had  lost  73  men  and  hid  actually 
inflicted  a  loss  of  17  men  on  her  .gigantic  antagonist,  and 
the  previous  year  the  BeiiepouU,  32,  had  performed  a 
similar  feat  with  the  Nonsuch,  64,  while  the  Capricieuse 
32,  had  fought  for  five  hours  before  surrcnderini;  to  the 
PrudenU  and  Licorne,  each  of  force  equal  to  horsch  She 
lost  100  men,  mllicting  a  loss  of  55  upon  her  two  antago- 
nists. Such  instances  make  us  feel  rather  ashamed  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  fight  in  which  the  British  ship 
Glasgoiv,  20,  beat  off  an  American  squadron  of  5  ships, 
including  two  of  equal  force  to  herself,  or  with  the  time 
when  the  Ariadm^  20,  and  Ceres,  14,  attacked  and  cap- 
tured without  resistance  the  Alfred^  20,  the  latter  ship 
being  deserted  in  the  most  outrageously  cowardly  man- 
ner  by  her  ronsoft  the  iMi^^  32.  At  that  period  the 
mnge  American  ship  waa  eertamly  by  no  means  equal 
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to  the  avcfifi  Twmch  ihip  of  tiie  saae  fofee^  and  Hm 
ter  in  turn  was  «  little^  but  onlf  m  little,  Infaior  to  tihe 
■veragtf  BritUi  Aip  of  tqual  •CtiAgdL 
Thmt  ni  lySa  tha  Btitidi  flood  int  m  oastieal  proir« 
sapaiatcd  but  hf  a  wy  nanoir  interval  froni  tho 
FtaBch,  while  the  Americaai  made  a  bad  tbiid.  la  1789 
tbe  BritMi  ttill  itood  iint,  while  die  Americans  had 
made  a  great  stride  forward,  coming  close  on  their  heels, 
and  the  Fiench  had  faUen  £u  behind  into  the  third  place; 
In  iSia  the  relative  positions  of  the  British  and  Frendi 
were  unchanged,  but  the  Americans  had  taken  another 
▼ery  decided  step  in  advance,  and  stood  nearly  as  far 
ahead  of  the  British  as  the  latter  were  ahead  of  the 
French. 

The  explanation  of  these  changes  is  not  difficult.  In 
1782  the  American  war  vessels  were  in  reality  privateers; 
the  crews  were  unpracticed,  the  officers  untrained,  and 
they  had  none  of  the  traditions  and  discipline  of  a  regu- 
lar service.  At  the  same  time  the  French  marine  was  at 
•ts  highest  point  ;  it  was  commanded  by  officers  of  ability 
and  experience,  promoted  largely  for  merit,  and  with 
crews  thorouglily  trained,  especially  in  gunncr\%  bv  a  long 
course  of  service  on  the  sea.  In  courage,  and  in  skill 
in  the  mana -ement  of  guns,  musketry,  etc.,  they  were  the 
full  equals  of  their  English  antagonists;  their  sliijht 
mferage  inferionty  in  seamanship  may,  it  is  possible,  be 
fairly  put  down  to  the  difference  in  race.  (It  seems  cer- 
tain that,  when  serving  in  a  neutral  vessel,  for  example, 
tbe  Englishmen  aboard  are  apt  to  make  better  sailors 
tiian  the  Ftaehmen.)  In  1 799  the  levohition  had  de- 
prived the  French  of  all  their  best  oficeii»  had  let  tbe 
character  of  the  nariiie  mn  down,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  senrice  become  otterly  disorganised;  this  exposed 
them  to  firightfnl  ie»ei'ses»  and  these  in  turn  prevented 
die  diaiacter  of  the  service  from  recovering  its  former 
lone.  Meanwhile  the  Americans  had  established  for  the 
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fitittime  a  icgokr  narj,  and,  at  there  wms  excellent  ma* 
teiial  to  wDik  with,  It  at  once  came  up  dote  to  the  Bn- 
giiah;  eoiutaat  and  arduoos  senrioe,  fine  diadplme^ 
pfomotioii  for  mmt,  and  the  most  vnflaggmg  attentkm  to 
practical  aeamaaahip  and  gunnery  had  in  tSia  raised  it 
far  above  even  the  high  En^ish  standard.  During  aH 
these  three  periods  the  English  marine,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, did  not  fall  off,  but  at  least  kept  its  position  ; 
the  Froich,  on  the  contrary,  dui  fall  of,  while  the  Ameri* 
can  mnry  advanced  by  great  strides  to  the  first  place* 


APPENDIX  C 

After  my  work  was  in  press  I  for  the  first  time  came 
across  Prof.  J.  Russell  Soley's  "Naval  Campaign  of 
1812,"  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute,"  for  October  20,  1881.  It  is  apparently  the 
precursor  of  a  more  extended  history  Had  I  known 
that  such  a  writer  as  Professor  Soley  was  engaged  on  a 
work  of  this  kind  I  certainly  should  not  have  attempted 
it  mjrself. 

In  several  points  our  accounts  differ.  In  the  action 
with  the  Guerri^re  his  diagram  differs  from  mine  chiefly 
in  his  making  the  Constitution  steer  in  a  more  direct  line, 
while  I  have  represented  her  as  shifting  her  course  several 
times  in  order  to  avoid  being  raked,  bringing  the  whid 
first  on  her  port  and  then  on  her  starboard-quarter.  Mjr 
account  of  the  number  of  the  crew  of  the  Gmarrikrt  is 
taken  from  the  ConUUtUktis  muster-book  (in  the  Treas- 
ury Dq>artment  at  Washington )»  which  contains  the 
names  ol  all  the  British  prisonett  received  aboard  the 
CamHItiihm  alter  fhe  fight  The  varioua  writers  used 
*'Uurboard"  and  "starboard  "  with  such  perfect  indiffer- 
ence^ In  speaking  of  the  dosing  and  the  loss  of  the 
GSMrrArvVmisaen-masty  that  I  hardly  knew  which  account 
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to  adopt ;  it  finally  aeemed  to  me  that  the  only  way  to 
Kcoocfle  the  conflictiiig  atatements  was  by  making  the 
maat  act  as  a  rudder,  first  to  keep  the  ship  off  the  wind 
^  nntil  it  was  dead  aft  and  then  to  bring  her  up  into  it  If 

this  was  the  case,  it  deadened  her  speed,  and  prevented 
Dacres  from  keeping  his  ship  yardarm  and  yardarm  with 
the  foe,  though  he  tried  to  steady  his  course  with  the 
helm  ;  but,  in  this  view,  it  rather  delayed  Hull's  raking 
than  helped  him.  If  Professor  Soley's  account  is  right,  I 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  the  statement  in  one  of  the 

*  American  accounts  that  the  Constitution  "  luffed  across 

the  enemy's  bow,"  and  of  Cooper's  statement  (in  /*«/- 
nanCs  Magazine)  tli:it  the  Guerriires  bowsprit  pressed 
against  the  Constitution  s  **  lee  or  port  quarter." 

In  the  action  of  the  Wasp  with  the  Frolic^  I  have 
adopted  James'  statement  of  the  latter's  force  ;  Professor 

'  Soley  follows  Captain  Jones'  letter,  which  gives  the  brig 

t  three  additional  guns  and  18  pounds  more  metal  in 

broadside.  My  reason  for  following  James  was  that  his 
account  of  the  Frolic's  force  agrees  with  the  regular 
armament  of  her  class.  Captain  Jones  gives  her  two  car- 
ronades  on  the  topgallant  foru(  astlc,  which  must  certainly 
be  a  mistake  ;  he  makes  her  chase-guns  long  12's,  but  all 
the  other  British  brigs  carried  6's  ;  he  also  gives  her  an- 

'  other  gun  in  broadside,  which  he  calls  a  12 -pounder,  and 

Lieutenant  Biddle  (in  a  letter  to  his  father)  a  33-ponnd 
cairaoade.  Hia  lait  gpn  should  perhapa  be  counted  in ; 
I  excluded  it  because  the  two  American  oflidala  differed 

I  in  their  account  of  it,  because  I  did  not  know  through 

what  port  it  could  be  fought,  and  because  James  laacrted 

'  thatitwaa  dismounted  and  lashed  to  the  forecastle.  The 

Wti^  left  port  with  men ;  subtracting  the  pilot  and 
two  men  who  were  drowned,  makes  135  die  nundier  on 
board  during  the  action.  As  tiie  battle  was  fougiit,  I 
doubt  if  the  loas  of  the  brig's  main-yard  had  maeh  effaet 
on  die  result;  had  it  been  her  object  to  keep  on  the  wia4 
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or  had  the  lots  of  her  after-sails  enabled  her  antagonist  to 
cross  her  stern  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Argus  and  Feiuan\ 
the  accident  oonld  fairly  be  said  to  have  had  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  contest.  But  as  a  short  time  after  the 
fight  began  the  vessels  were  running  nearly  free,  and  as 
the  Wasp  herself  was  greatly  injured  aloft  at  the  time,  and 
made  no  effort  to  rross  her  foes  stern,  it  is  dithcult  to  see 
that  it  made  much  dilTerenre.  The  brig's  liead- sails  were 
all  right,  and,  as  she  was  not  close-hauled,  the  cause  of 
her  not  being  kept  more  under  command  was  probably 
purely  due  lo  the  slaughter  on  her  decks. 

Professor  Solcy  represents  the  combat  of  the  States  and 
Macedonian  as  a  plain  yardarm  and  yardarm  action  after 
the  first  forty  minutes.  I  have  followed  the  English 
authorities  and  make  it  a  running  fight  throughout.  If 
Professor  Soley  is  right,  the  enormous  disparity  in  loss 
was  due  mainly  to  the  infinitely  greater  accurac  y  of  the 
Aiaerican  fire  ,  according  to  vay  diagram  the  chief  cause 
was  the  incompetency  of  the  MacedoniarCs  commander. 
In  one  event  the  difference  was  mamly  in  the  gunnery  of 
the  crews,  in  the  other,  it  was  mainly  in  the  tactical  skin 
of  tiie  captains.  The  qnesCion  ii  merely  as  to  hoir  toon 
Catden,  in  hk  headlong,  fooliihly  rash  appfoach,  wto 
cnabM  to  dose  with  Decatur.  I  have  represented  the 
closingas  taking  place  later  Aaa  Professor  Soley  has  done  ; 
▼cry  possibly  I  am  wrong.  Gould  my  wofk  now  be  it^ 
written  I  think  I  ihoakl  adopt  his  dii^ram  of  the  actioii 
of  the  jr«MMM. 

Bat  in  the  action  with  the  ^ter  It  seems  to  ne  that 
ke  Is  mistaken  i  He  haa  here  followed  the  British  ao- 
connts  \  but  diey  are  contradicted  by  die  American 
anthorities,  and  besides  hate  a  very  impidMble  look. 
When  the  Cmts^uium  came  roitnd  lot  the  second  time^ 
on  the  poit  tack,  Jamesdedares  the  yana  passed  directly 
acnMs  her  sten,  ahnost  touching;  bnt  that  die  British 
cwWy  ov^eicome  by  astoiiishiBent  or  awe,  did  not  flte  9 
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ibot ;  and  tliat  ihordy  aftermurd  Hie  raanoeavie  was 
peatfld.    When  this  inadent  is  said  to  have  occuffed 
the  /aod's  cicw  had  been  baid  at  woik  fighting  the  gnns 

for  half  an  hour,  and  they  continued  for  an  hoar  and  a 
half  afterward ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  forebome  to  fire  more  than  one  gnn  when  in  such  a 
mperb  position  for  inflicting  damage.    Even  had  the 

men  been  struck  with  temporarf  lunacy  the  olBceit  alone 
would  have  fired  some  of  the  guns.  Moreover,  if  the 
COUlses  of  the  vessels  were  such  as  indicated  on  Professor 
Soley's  diagram  the  ^ava  would  herself  have  been  pre- 
viously exposed  to  a  terrible  raking  fire,  which  was  not  the 
case.  So  the  alleged  manueuvres  have, /<rr  j/r,  a  decided- 
ly apo<  rypt^a!  look  ;  and  besides  they  are  flatly  contra- 
dieted  by  the  American  accounts  which  state  distinctly 
that  the  ^ava  remained  to  windward  in  every  portion  of 
the  fight.  On  this  same  tack  i*rotcssor  Soley  represents 
the  y^opa  as  forereaching  on  the  Constitution  ;  I  have  re- 
versed this.  At  this  time  the  Java  had  been  much  cut 
up  in  her  rigging  and  aloft  generally,  while  the  ConsHtU' 
tion  had  set  much  additional  sail,  and  in  consequence  the 
latter  forged  ahead  atui  wore  in  the  smoke  unperceived. 
When  the  ships  came  foul  Professor  Solcy  has  drawn  the 
Constitution  in  a  position  in  which  she  would  receive  a 
most  destructive  stem  rake  from  her  antagonist's  whole 
broadside.  The  posittans  could  not  have  been  as  then 
lepresented.  The  Jm^fi  bowqHit  came  foul  in  the  Cem^ 
stUiiiM%  miawu  rigging  and  as  the  latter  forg^  ahead 
she  palled  the  former  graduattjr  round  till  when  they  sep« 
arated  the  ships  werain  a  head  and  stem  line.  Cosaaso» 
dove  Bainbridge,  as  he  partieulaily  says,  at  once  "  kept 
away  to  avoid  being  raked,"  while  the  loss  of  the  head* 
sails  aboard  the  /mia  would  cause  the  latter  to  come  up 
in  the  wind,  and  the  two  ships  would  again  be  running 
parallel,  with  the  American  to  leeward.  I  have  already 
diseussed  fully  the  reasons  for  rejecting  in  this  instanca 
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tlie  British  report  of  thftir  own  force  and  Iom.  Thnvu 
tiie  lait  Meat  that  tlie  British  oflidally  repotted ;  the 
admiraitjr  were  smartiag  with  the  itiiig  of  raisoesrive  dit* 
asteti  and  anxious  at  all  costs  to  put  the  best  poiiible 
face  on  affairs  (as  witness  Mr.  Croker's  response  to  Lord 
Doadonald's  speech  in  the  House).  There  k  every 
reason  for  betieving  that  in  this  case  the  lepoiti  west 
garbled ;  exactly  as  at  a  later  date  the  official  correspond* 
e&oe  preceding  the  terrible  disasters  at  Cabul  was  tarn* 
pered  with  before  being  put  before  the  public  (set 
McCarthy's  "  History  of  our  Own  Times  "). 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  action  between 
the  Hornet  and  Peacock,  ak hough  il  was  so  sliorc,  the  ac- 
counts contradicting  one  another  as  to  which  ship  was  to 
windward  and  which  on  the  "  larboard  tark  ;  "  and  I  do 
not  know  if  1  have  correclly  represented  the  position  of 
the  combatants  at  the  close  of  the  engagement.  Lieu- 
tenant Conner  reported  the  number  of  men  aboard  the 
Hornet  fit  for  duty  as  135  ;  Lawrence  says  she  had  S 
absent  in  a  prise  and  7  too  sick  to  be  at  quarters.  This 
would  make  an  original  complement  of  150,  and  tallies 
exactly  with  the  number  of  men  left  on  the  Hornet  after 
the  action  was  over,  as  mentioned  by  Lawrence  in  his 
account  of  the  total  number  of  souls  aboard.  The  log- 
book of  the  H»rmt  just  before  starting  on  her  cruise, 
states  her  entire  camplement  as  158  ;  but  4  of  these  were 
■iek  and  left  behind.  There  is  stiU  a  diacrepancy  of  4 
aseii»  bnt  during  the  course  of  the  cruise  notiiing  nould 
be  more  likely  than  that  four  men  should  be  gotten  rid  06 
either  bv  sicknessL  desertion,  of  dismissaL  At  any  rate 
the  discrepancy  is  very  trivial  In  her  last  cniiae^  aa  I 
have  etoewhere  said,  I  have  pvobaUy  overestimated  the 
number  of  the  Mormfs  ciev;  thti  seems  especially 
likdy  when  it  is  lemembeied  that  toward  the  dose  of  the 
war  our  vessels  left  port  with  fewer  supemumeiaiies 
aboard  than  earHer  in  the  contest  If  such  is  the  cass^ 
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die  Mfrmt  and  Pmguki  weie  of  altaott  exactly  equal 
foice; 

My  own  commeiitB  upon  the  cames  of  our  soccett, 
upon  the  wUms  hisloriaiia  of  Hie  war,  etc.,  aie  so  aiim- 
lar  to  those  of  Piof esior  Soley,  that  I  almoat  feel  aa  if  I 
had  been  guilty  of  plagiariiin*;  yet  I  never  saw  hia  writ- 
ings tiU  half  an  hour  ago.  Bat  in  commenting  on  the 
actiona  of  i8i9»  I  think  the  Professor  has  laid  too  much 
stress  on  the  difference  in  dash  "  between  the  combat> 
ants.  The  Wasp  bore  down  with  perfect  confidence  to 
engage  an  equal  foe  ;  and  the  Hornet  could  not  tell  till 
the/VMMvft  (q>ened  fire  that  the  latter  was  inferior  in 
force,  and  moreover  fought  in  sight  of  another  hostile 
vessel.  In  the  action  with  the  GuerrUre  it  was  Hull  and 
not  Dacres  who  acted  boldly,  the  Englishman  delaying 
the  combat  and  tn*ing  to  keep  it  at  long  range  for  some 
time.  In  this  fight  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither 
foe  knew  the  exact  force  of  the  Other  until  the  close 
work  began  ;  then,  it  is  true,  Dacres  fought  most  bravely. 
So  with  the  Moiedonian ;  James  particularly  says  that 
she  did  not  know  the  force  of  her  foe,  and  was  confident 
of  victory.  The  /ova,  however,  must  have  known  that 
she  was  to  engage  a  superior  force.  In  neither  of  the 
first  two  frigate  actions  did  the  Americans  have  a  ciiance 
to  display  any  courage  in  the  actual  fighting,  the  victory 
was  won  with  such  ease.  But  in  each  case  they  entered 
as  bravely,  although  by  no  means  as  rashly  or  foolishly, 
into  the  fight  as  their  antagonists  did.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  until  this  time  it  was  by  no  means 
proved  that  24-poanden  were  better  guns  than  xS's  to 
pat  on  frigates ;  exactly  as  at  a  little  later  date  it  was 
vigorously  contended  that  4a-poonderB  were  no  more 
eflfectbre  guns  for  two-deckeis  than  3s-pounders  were. 
TiU  1818  there  had  been  no  experience  to  justify  the 
theory  that  the  a4-pounder  was  the  better  gun.  So  that 
In  tbe  tatt  live  actiona  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  British 
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diowcd  mj  etpcdal  counige  in  beginning  the  fig^;  ft 
was  mm  property  to  be  caUed  ignorance.  After  tht 
fi|^  was  once  bqgnn  they  certainly  acted  tery  bravdj, 
and,  in  perticnlar,  tlie  dcspeiate  naftnte  of  the  FrM$ 
defence  has  neter  been  snipaased 

Bnt  adnutting  this  is  a  ""erf  dtfient  thing  fram  ad* 
mttting  that  the  British  fought  more  biavely  than 
their  foes ;  the  combatants  were  abOQt  on  a  par  m  this 
respect.  TJie  Americans^  it  seems  to  mc^  were  ahraya  to 
the  full  as  ready  to  engage  as  their  antagonists  were ;  on 
each  side  there  were  few  Ofer-caatious  men,  such  as 
Commodore  Jftodgers  and  Sir  George  CoUier,  the  oppos- 
ing captains  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  commander  of  the 
Bonne  Ciioyenmy  and  perhaps  Commodore  Decatur,  but 
as  a  rule  either  side  jumped  at  the  chance  of  a  fight. 
The  difference  in  tactics  was  one  of  skill  and  coramon 
sense,  not  one  of  timidity  The  United  States  did  not 
"avoid  close  action  "  truiu  over  ruition,  but  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  her  oj)j)oneni's  rashness.  Hull's  ap- 
proach was  as  bold  as  it  was  skilful  ;  had  the  opponent  to 
leeward  l)een  the  Endvmion,  instead  of  the  Guerrie're^  her 
24-poundefs  would  Jiol  have  saved  her  from  the  fate  that 
overtook  the  hitter.  Throughout  the  war  I  tliink  lhat  the 
Americans  were  as  bold  in  beginning  action,  and  as  stub- 
bom  in  continuing  it,  as  were  their  foes — althotti^h  no 
more  so.  Neither  side  can  claim  any  superiority  on  the 
average,  though  each  can  in  individual  cases,  as  regards 
courage.  Foolhardiness  does  not  imply  bravery.  A 
prise-fighter  who  refused  to  use  his  faavd  woold  bt 
looked  upon  as  excepttonallf  brainless,  not  as  excepdon- 
ally  brave ;  yet  such  a  case  is  ahnoifc  ciaedf  parribl  t0 
tiiat  <rf  the  rftftfiifi  of  the  MtiutdMuuu 

APPENDIX  D. 
In  die  '^Hiitorical  Regiatcr  of  the  Usited  talet* 
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(Edited  Ijj  T.  H.  Palmer^  Philaddphia,  1814),  toL  i  p.  105 
(State  Papeii),  is  a  letter  f nun  Lieat  L.  H.  Babbitt  to 
Maater-coiDinandmt  Wm.  U.  Cfaae,  both  of  the  J^mMif, 
dated  Sept  13,  tSit,  in  wbkh  be  says  that  of  the  six  men 
hiipfiaoiiedbvthe  British  on  suspicion  of  bebg  of  English 
fiorth.  four  w«e  native-born  AmericanSi  and  two  natnr- 
aiiaed  'atiaem.  He  also  gives  a  list  of  six  men  who 
deserted,  and  entered  on  the  Shannon^  of  whom  two 
were  American  bom — the  birthplaces  of  the  four  others 
not  being  given.  Adding  these  last,  we  still  have  but  six 
men  as  the  number  of  British  aboard  the  ^auMlus.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  crack  frigate  Shannon  had  American 
deserters  aboard  her — although  these  probably  formed 
a  merely  trifling  faction  of  her  crew,  as  did  the  Bcitish 
deserters  aboard  the  crack  frigate  Comtitution. 

On  p.  108,  is  a  letter  of  Dec,  17,  181 2,  from  Geo.  S, 
Wise,  purser  of  the  JVasp,  stating  that  twelve  of  that 
ship's  crew  had  been  detained  "  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  British  subjects"  ;  so  that  nine  per  cent  Cif 
her  crew  may  have  been  British — or  the  proportion  may 
have  been  very  much  smaller. 

On  p.  117,  is  a  letter  of  Jan.  14,  1813.  from  Com- 
modore J.  Rodgers,  in  which  he  states  that  he  encloses 
the  muster-rolls  of  H.  B.  W.  ships,  Aloselle  and  Sappho^ 
taken  out  of  the  captured  packet  Swallow  j  and  tiiat  these 
muster-rolls  show  that  in  August,  181 3,  one  eighth  of  the 
crews  of  the  Moselle  wd  Sappha^  was  composed  of 
Americans. 

These  variooi  ledeis  thns  support  strongly  die  conclu- 
fliom  leached  on  a  fonner  page  as  to  the  proportion  ol 
Biitidi  deserters  on  American  vessels. 

In  "A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Commodm 
Joshon  Barney,  from  Antographical  Notes  and  Joninals'* 
(Edited  by  Mary  Barney,  Boston,  1833),  on  pages  363, 
and  %\%  are  descriptions  of  the  flotilla  destroyed  in  the 
Fatnxent   It  consisted  of  one  gon-boat,  canying  a  long 
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34  ;  one  cutter,  carrying  a  long  18,  a  columbiad  18,  and 
four  9 -pound  carronades,  and  thirteen  row  barges,  each 
carrying  a  long  18  or  12  in  the  bow,  with  a  32-pound  or 
18-pound  carronade  in  the  stem.  On  p.  256,  Barney's 
force  in  St.  Leonard's  creek,  is  described  as  consisting  of 
one  sloop,  two  gun-boats,  and  thirteen  barges,  with  in  all 
somewhat  over  500  men  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Holilla  drore  away  the  blockading  frigates,  entirely  un- 
aided ;  tiM  infaDtry  foiee  on  ahore  rendering  no  aaiiit- 
ance.  The  wovk  it  of  aome  Tallies  aa  showing  (hat  Janes 
bad  more  than  doubled  the  tise»  and  almoat  doubled  the 
•tfengCh,  of  Barney's  various  gun-boats. 

It  majr  be  mentiooed  that  on  p.  108^  Cooimodoie 
Barney  describes  the  Dutch-American  frigate  SmA 
Carvima,  which  carried  a  crew  of  550  men*  and  was 
armed  with  s8  long  4a's  on  the  maindecfc,  and  la  long 
sa't  on  the  spardeck.  She  waa  far  heavier  than  anj  ol 
oor  44-gttn  frigates  of  i8ia,  and  an  ovennatch  for 
anything  under  the  rank  of  n  74.  This  gives  further 
cmpbasu  to  what  I  have  already  stated-«-that  the  die* 
tingttishtng  feature  of  the  war  of  s8ta,  is  mi  the  intro* 
ductioa  of  the  heavy  frigate,  for  heavy  frigjites  had  been 
in  use  among  various  nations  for  thirty  years  previously, 
but  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  die  heavy  fttgaio  was 
used  to  the  best  ptusiMi*  advantage* 


APPENDIX  E. 

In  the  last  edition  of  James'  "  Naval  History  of  Great 
Britain,"  published  in  London,  in  1886,  by  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son,  theie  is  an  appendix  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Powell,  devoted  to  the  war  of  i8is,  mainly  to  my 
acroimt  thereof. 

Mr.  Powell  begins  by  stating  with  naif  solemnity  that 
"most  British  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
notwithstanding  the  infinite  pains  taken  by  William 
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James  to  lender  his  histoiy  a  monument  of  accniaqr, 
and  notwitbstandlng  the  exposure  he  brought  upon  con- 
teraporaiy  misstatements,  yet  to  this  day  the  Americans 
still  dispute  his  £acts."  It  is  difficnk  to  discuss  seriously 
any  question  with  a  man  capable  of  writing  down  in 
good  faith  such  a  sentence  as  the  above.  James  (unlike 
Brenton  and  Cooper)  knew  perfectly  wdl  how  to  be 
aocttiate ;  but  if  Mr.  Powell  will  read  the  comments  on 
his  accounts  which  I  have  appended  to  the  deicription 
of  almost  every  battle,  he  will  see  that  James  stands 
convicted  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  not  merely  of 
occasional  inaccuracies  or  errors,  but  of  the  systematic, 
malicious,  and  continuous  practice  of  every  known  form 
of  wilful  misstatement,  from  the  suppression  of  the  truth 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  false  to  the  lie  direct.  To  a 
man  of  his  character  the  temptation  was  irresistible  ;  for 
when  he  came  to  our  naval  war,  he  had  to  appear  as  the 
champion  of  the  beaten  side,  and  to  explain  away  de- 
feat instead  of  chronicling  victory.  The  contemporary 
American  writers  were  quite  as  boastful  and  untruthful. 
No  honorable  American  should  at  this  day  endorse  their 
statements ;  and  sinularly,  no  reputable  Englishman 
should  permit  his  name  to  be  associated  in  any  way  with 
James'  Ix  icik  without  explicitly  disclaiming  all  share  in, 
or  sympathy  with,  its  scurrilous  mendacity. 

Mr.  Powell's  efforts  to  controvert  my  statements  can 
be  disposed  of  in  short  order.  He  first  endeavors  to 
prove  that  James  was  right  about  the  tonnage  ot  the 
ships ;  but  all  that  he  does  is  to  show  that  his  author 
gave  for  the  English  frigates  and  sloops  the  correct  ton- 
nage by  English  and  French  rules.  This  I  never  for  a 
moment  disputed.  What  I  said  was  that  the  tmi^aralim 
tonnage  of  llie  various  pairs  oC  combatants  as  given  by 
James  was  all  wrong ;  and  this  Mr.  Powell  does  not  even 
discuss.  James  applied  ontf  system  correctly  to  the 
Enn^ish  vessek ;  but  he  applied  quite  another  to  tho 
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American  (especially  on  the  lakes).  Mr.  Powell  actually 
quotes  Admiial  Chads  as  a  witnesa^  because  he  says  that 
his  fa^er  considered  James'  account  of  the  Jaoa^s  fight 
accurate ;  if  he  wishes  such  testimony,  I  can  produee 
many  xelatiYes  of  the  Perrys,  Porters,  and  Rodgers  of 
iSia,  who  insist  that  I  haye  done  much  less  than  Justice 
to  the  American  side.  He  says  I  fuissed  orer  silently 
James*  schedule  of  dimensions  of  the  frigates  and  sloops. 
This  is  a  mistake ;  I  showed  by  the  testimony  of  Captains 
Biddle  and  Wairington  and  lieutenant  Hoffiaian  that  his 
€9ii^araiini  measurements  (the  absolute  measurements 
being  of  no  consequence)  for  the  American  and  Britiab 
doops  axe  all  wrong ;  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the 
frigates. 

Mr.  Powell  deals  with  the  weight  of  shot  exactly  as  he 
does  with  the  tonnage--tiiat  is,  he  seeks  to  show  what 
the  mhspluU  weight  of  the  British  shot  was ;  but  he  does 
not  touch  upon  the  point  at  issue,  the  tmi^aratioe  wei|^t 
of  the  British  and  American  shot 

When  he  comes  to  the  lake  actions,  Mr.  Powell  ta 
driven  to  conclude  that  what  I  aver  must  be  accur^^ 
because  he  thinks  the  Confiance  was  the  size  of  the  Gen- 
eral Pike  (instead  of  half  n'?  large  again  ;  she  mounted 
30  puns  in  battery  on  her  main  deck,  as  against  the 
Pil:/s  26,  and  stood  to  the  latter  as  the  Constellation  did 
to  the  Essex),  and  bee  .11 -^c  an  American  writer  (very 
properly)  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  Commodore 
Chrmncy  !  What  Mr.  Powell  thinks  this  last  statement 
tends  to  prove  would  be  difficult  to  say.  In  the  body  of 
my  work  1  go  into  the  minute  details  of  the  strength  of 
the  combatants  in  the  lake  action ;  I  clearly  show  that 
James  was  guilt  of  gross  and  wilful  falsification  of  the 
truth  ;  and  no  nKitcriai  statement  1  make  can  be  success- 
fully controverted 

So  much  for  Mr.  Powell.  But  a  much  higher  author- 
i^,  Mr.  Frank  Chiswell,  has  recently  published  some 
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articles  wiiich  tend  to  ihow  that  my  conclusions  as  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  sea  vessels  (not  as  to  the  lake  yesiels^ 
which  are  taken  from  different  sources)  are  open  to 
question.    In  the  appendix  to  my  first  edition  I  myself 

showed  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  all  the 
different  statements  ;  that  the  mo«-,t  that  rniiM  be  done 
was  to  tnke  one  method  and  ^i]'!*^]*'  -^^  thrcuigh,  admit- 
ting that  rven  in  this  wav  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
all  the  cases  square  v/ith  one  another. 

Mr.  Chisweil  states  that  "  the  American  tonnage 
measurements,  properly  taken,  never  could  give  results 
for  frigates  varying  largely  from  the  English  tonnage.** 
But  a  statement  like  this  is  idle  ;  for  the  answer  to  the 
"never  could  "  is  that  they  did.  If  Mr.  Chisweil  will  turn 
to  James'  "  N:iv.il  Occurrences,"  he  will  find  the  Chesa- 
peake set  dtiwii  as  1,135  tons,  and  tlic  Maiedonian  as  of 
j,o8i  ;  but  in  the  American  Navy  hsts,  which  arc  those 
I  followed,  the  Chesapeake  is  put  down  as  of  1,244  tons. 
A  simple  application  of  the  rule  of  three  shows  that  even 
if  I  accepted  James'  figures,  I  would  be  obliged  to  con- 
tidor  the  Muiimum  as  of  about  1,185  ^^i^s,  to  make  her 
oorretpond  with  the  system  I  had  adopted  for  the  Amer- 
ican ships. 

But  this  Is  not  all  James  gives  the  length  of  the 
Mttuimiitm  as  154  ft  6  in.  In  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington  are  two  plans  of  the  MaetAHkau  One  is 
dated  1817,  and  i^ves  her  length  as  157  ft  3  in.  This 
difference  in  roeasitrement  would  make  a  difference  of 
so  odd  tons ;  so  that  by  the  American  mode  ^  must 
certainly  have  been  over  i,soo  toos»  instead  of  under 
1,100^  as  by  the  British  mksw  The  second  plan  in  the 
Navy  Department^  much  more  elaborate  than  the  first,  is 
dated  zSeg^and  gives  the  length  as  164  ft;  it  is  probably 
thb  that  Emmons  and  the  United  States  Navy  lists  have 
followed  as  I  did  myself  in  calling  tiie  tonnage  of  the 
Matuhmtm  i,3S5;  Since  finding  the  plan  of  i8iy,  how- 
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ever,  I  think  ii  possible  that  the  other  refers  to  the  second 
vessel  of  the  name,  which  was  built  in  1832.  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  Macedoman  (as  well  as  the  Gfurrikre  and 
yiwv)  should  be  put  down  as  abont  tao  tons  less  than 
the  measurements  giTen  by  Bmmons  and  adopted  by  me ; 
hnt  even  If  this  h  so,  she  must  be  consideied  as  tunning 
over  1,300,  using  the  method  I  have  applied  to  the  OUtth 
ftake,  Therefoie,  adopting  the  same  system  that  I  apply 
to  the  American  38-gun  frigates,  the  British  38-gun 
firigates  were  of  over  i,soo,  not  under  i,ioe,  tons. 

As  for  the  Qum^,  James  makes  her  but  118  ft  and  a  fai. 
long,  while  the  American  PttMtk  he  puts  at  119  ft.  5  in. 
But  Lient  Hoffman's  official  report  makes  the  former 
i>3  ft  3  in.,  and  the  plans  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  make  the  latter  117  ft  11  in.  in  length.  I 
care  nothing  for  tiie  different  methods  of  measuring 
different  vessels ;  what  I  wish  to  get  at  is  the  compara- 
tive measurement,  and  this  stands  as  above.  The  com- 
parative tonnage  is  thus  the  very  reverse  of  diat  indicated 
by  James'  figures. 

Finally,  as  to  the  brigs,  James  makes  them  some  ten 
feet  shorter  than  the  American  ship-sloops.  In  the 
Washington  archives  I  can  find  no  plan  on  record  of  the 
measurements  of  the  captured  EpervUr  ;  but  in  the  Navy 
Department,  volume  to,  of  the  "  Letters  of  Master  Com- 
mandants, 1814,"  under  date  of  May  12th,  the  statement 
of  the  Survt^vor  of  the  Port  of  Charleston  thit  she  meas- 
ured 467  tons  (in  another  place  it  is  given  as  477).  James 
makes  her  38H  \  hnt  as  he  makes  the  American  Wasp 
434,  whereas  she  stands  on  our  list  as  of  450,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  rule  as  with  the  frii^ates  gives  us,  even 
taking  his  own  figures,  400  as  her  tonnage,  when  meas- 
ured as  our  ships  were.  But  the  nicasarements  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  who  examined  the  Epervier  are 
corroborated  by  the  statements  of  Captain  Biddle,  who 
captured  her  sister  brig,  the  I^cngmn,    Biddle  reported 
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that  the  latter  was  'wo  feet  shorter  and  a  little  broader 
than  his  own  ship,  the  Hornety  which  was  of  480  tons. 
This  would  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the  Survey- 
or's estimate. 

It  still  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  all  these  conflict- 
ing statements ;  but  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that*  on  the 
whole,  in  the  sea  (not  the  lake)  Teasels  I  have  pat  the 
British  tonnage  too  high.  On  Ae  scale  I  have  adopted 
lor  the  American  44-gun  and  38-gim  frigates  and  iS-gnn 
sloops  like  tike  Sbrmi  and  IVa^,  the  British  aS-gun 
Irigates  oni^t  to  be  put  down  as  of  a  little  over  i>soo^ 
and  tiie  British  i8-giin  sloops  as  of  between  400  and  450^ 
tons.  In  other  words,  of  tiie  twelve  single-ship  actions 
of  Ihe  war  five,  those  of  the  Cketapeaki  and  Skmtmti, 
Enierprm  and  Bmttr^  Wa^  and  Frolk^  M^rmt  and 
PttuHk^  Mmui  and  JPa^gum,  were  between  vessels  of 
nearly  equal  siae ;  in  six  Uie  American  was  the  superior 
about  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four  (rather  more  in  the 
case  of  the  frigates,  rather  less  in  the  case  of  the  brigs) ; 
and  in  one,  that  of  the  At^gm  and  Pelican^  the  British 
sloop  was  the  bigger,  in  a  somewhat  similar  ratio. 

This  correction  would  be  in  favor  of  the  British.  But 
in  a  more  important  particular  I  think  I  have  done  in- 
justice to  the  Americans.  I  should  have  allowed  for  the 
short  weight  of  American  metal  on  the  lakes,  taking  off 
seven  per  cent,  from  the  nominal  broadsides  of  Perry  and 
Macdonongh  ;  for  the  Amcrir^iri  ordnance  was  of  exnctly 
the  same  quality  as  that  on  tlic  art  ,111  vessels,  while  the 
British  was  brought  over  from  England,  and  must  have 
shown  the  same  superiority  that  obtained  on  the  sea- 
going ships. 

Moreover,  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  both  the 
Gucrrih-e  and  the  Java,  whicl:i  w  ere  originally  French 
ships,  still  carried  French  i8's  on  their  main-deck,  and 
that,  therefore,  about  20  pounds  should  be  added  to 
the  broadside  weight  of  metal  of  each*    The  American 
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icoonnts  itated  tliit  to  be  the  case  in  both  matmccf ;  bat 
I  paid  no  heed  to  them  until  my  attention  was  called  to 
Hie  fact  that  the  English  had  captoted  enormous  qnan* 
tities  of  French  cannon  and  shot  and  certainly  nsed  dm 
captoied  ordnance  on  some  of  their  ships. 

In  writing  my  history  I  Iuitc  had  to  deal  with  a  mass 
of  confused  and  contradictory  testimony,  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  quite  impossible  to  reconcile,  the  diffi- 
cohy  behkg  grcady  enhanced  by  the  calculated  mendacity 
of  James  and  some  others  of  the  earlier  writers,  both 
American  and  British.  Often  I  have  had  simply  to 
balance  probabilities,  and  choose  between  two  sets  of 
figures,  aware  that,  whichever  I  chose,  much  could  be 
said  against  the  choice.  It  has,  tiberefore,  been  quite 
impossiblo  to  avoid  errors ;  but  I  am  confident  they  hafo 
been  as  much  in  favor  of  the  British  as  the  Americans ; 
and  in  all  important  points  my  statements  are  substan- 
tially  accurate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  final  conclusions  on  the 
different  fights  can  be  disputed.  James  asserts  that  the 
American  ships  were  officered  by  cunning  cowards,  and 
manned  to  the  extent  of  half  their  force  in  point  of 
effectiveness  by  renegade  British.  I  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  non- American  seamen  aboard  the  American 
ships  was  probably  but  little  greater  than  the  percentage 
of  non-British  seamen  aboard  the  British  ships  :  and  as 
for  the  charges  of  cowardice,  there  were  but  two  instances 
in  which  it  could  be  fairly  urged  against  a  beaten  crew — 
that  of  the  British  Epervier  and  that  of  the  American 
Argus  (for  the  cases  of  Sir  George  Collier,  Commodore 
Rodgers,  Chauncy,  Yeo,  the  commander  of  Liie  Bontu 
Citay€nn€j  etc.,  etc.,  cannot  be  considered  as  coming 
under  this  head).  James  states  that  there  was  usually  a 
great  superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ; 
Ibis  is  true ;  but  I  show  thmt  it  was  not  nearly  as  gnsat 
as  he  makes  it,  and  that  in  dealing  with  lh«  lake  flotillaa 
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Ms  fignm  an  abiohiteljr  false,  to  the  extent  of  even  le* 
yenmg  the  relative  strength  of  the  combatants  on  Lake 
Champlaiii,  where  the  Anericaas  won,  althongh  with  an 
inferior  force.  In  the  one  noteworthy  British  victory, 
that  of  the  Skamtm,  all  British  authors  fail  to  make  any 
aUowaace  for  the  vital  fact  that  the  Skamtmfs  crew  had 
been  drilled  for  seven  years,  whereas  the  Chesapeakt  had 
an  absolutely  new  crew,  and  had  been  out  of  port  Just 
eight  hours ;  yet  such  a  difference  in  length  of  drill  is 
more  important  than  disparity  in  wei^t  of  metal 

As  a  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  both  sides  showed 
equal  courage  and  resolution ;  that  the  Americans  usu- 
ally possessed  the  advantage  in  material  force ;  and  that 
they  also  showed  a  decided  superiority  in  fi^^ting  skill, 
notably  in  THflTMsmtinfthip. 
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rotecting  coasting  trade, 
futik  attack  on  Brit- 
vessels,  ;  lesson 
taught  by  their  failure,  .  21Q 
American  loss  in  all  .  .  44a 
American  navy,  confidence  in 
itself  ,39 ;  €^it  de  corps  of 
its  officers,  29 ;  life-long 
training  of  sailors,  29  ;  great 
effectiveness  and  reasons  for 
it,  30  ;  no  impressment,  35  ; 
vessels  not ' '  largely  manned 
by  British  sailors,  37.44 ; 
proportion  of  officers  fur- 
nished by  different  States  and 
sections,  44;  tonna^,  45; 
navy  yards,  46;  statistics  of 
officers  and  seamen,  46-7 » 
list  of  vessels,  tonnage  and 
description,  48-51  ;  com- 
pared with  British  navy,  ; 
charges  of  underrating.  53- 
56 ;  unquestionable  superi- 
ority in  force,  55  ;  effective- 
ness due  to  small  size,  61 ; 
crew  of  a  4^  62 ;  of  an  18- 
gun  ship,  6£  ;  tabulated  com- 
parison of  three  British  and 
three  American  vessels,  69 ; 
superior  discipline  of  Ameri- 
cans, 133:  officers  better  paid 
and  of  a  better  class,  134 ; 
American  navy  gave  more 
damage  than  it  received,  434; 
at  outset  of  war  numbered 
but  a  dozen  vesseb     .       .  440 
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American  officers,  reasons  for 
their  superiority      .       ,  448-Q 

American  privateers  Cttt  out 
by  British  squadron       .  173-4 

American  revolution,  fleet  ac- 
tions of  British  with  Euro* 
peans  mostly  indecisive      .  368 

American  sailors  compared 
with  Rrilish,  35  ;  of  better 
material  for  man-of-war's 
crew  than  British.  448 : 
American  sailors  on  Gtter' 
Ttift  •      •      •      •      •  97 

American  sharp-shooters.      .  133 

"American  Stale  Papers,"  ao, 

Ameniam  vessels  built  and 
captured  or  destroyed  in 
1812,  137 »  prizes  made, 
138;  in  1813,  2x0^;  in 
1814.  348-0;  m  1815,  439- 
41 ;  total  summary,  442-3  ; 
make-shifts  in  use  of  mer- 
chant schooners ,  .  .  143 
American  whalers  .  •  •34 
American  writings  miscalled 

histories  .  ,  ,  ,  248 
Amherst  Bay ....  244 
Amherstburg.  .  .  2';';-6 
Anglo-French  naval  War,  451 ; 

comparative  force  and  loss  4SI»3 
Angus,  Lieut.  S.,  203,  370. 
leads  disastrous  expedition 
against  Red   House  bar> 
racks.      .      •      .  158-0 
Anji»  .....  435 
Appling,  Major    .       •  361-2 
Ami    ....  173-4 
Arbuthnot,  Capt.  J.      .      .  328 
Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  victory 

over  fiarras  off  Chesapeake .  36  S 
Afgif    .      .      •      •      •  107 
^rjfMi,  ia»  3Q,      63,  2i  96. 
106.  136.  166.  ao4'i2.  218- 

mi,  ai9»  349.  444-5; 

makes  six  pnzes,  idq;  en- 
pagement  with  Pehcan,  205  ; 
IS  captured  by  her,  206; 
not  an  action  creditable  to 
Americans,  2£jS  ;  compara- 
tive force  and  loss,  207-8  ; 
diagram  of  action,  208; 
charges  against  her  crew, 


2oq ;  powder  alleged  to  b« 
bad,  209  ;  comparison  with 
previous  combats,  210 ;  in> 
leriority  of  beaten  crew  un- 
accountable .  .  .  9X1 
Aritl,  854,  856.  a6o,  g6g.s. 

a68.70.  371 
Armada       ....  323 

Armide  343 

Armstrong,  Lient. .  .  372-3 
Arundel,  Sailing-master,  154; 

wounded  and  drowned  .  155 
Aspt  Ii3i  202,  220^  224i 

33I1  238,  244-7.  249,  255; 
443  ;  cut  out  by  boats  from 
Mohawk  and  Contest .       ,  203 
Aspinwall,  Lieut. ...  233 
Asirufa  .....  117 
AtalarUa       ....  22a 

Atias  41& 

Austrians     ....  6a 
Authorities  consulted  and  in- 
ferred to,  II  (see  list  in  de- 
tail). 

"  Autobiography  of  a  Sea- 
man " ,     .      .      .      •  S 
Avon,  66,  ao8.  210.  aii.  338- 

3L  3Mi  35O1  421,  446 ; 
chased  by  IVasp,  ^28  ;  cap- 
tured after  short  and  furious 
engagement,  329  ;  sinks     ,  331 


Aylmer,  Lieut.  J.  C  .  .  123 
Aylwin »  ....  377 
Ayscough,  Sir  G.  .  .  .53 
Azores  .....  17S 


Bainbridge,  Commodore,  36^ 
50,  119,  120,  122-4,  126. 
128,  129.  132,  134-5.  181. 

183,  196,  406,  447 
Bainbridge,  Master  J.  .  .  311 
Baker,  Capt  .  .  319^  320 
iiallahou  .  .  .  316,  350 
Ballard,  Lieut.     .  420. 424.  426-7 

BaUard  377 

Baltic,  battle  of    .      .       .  277 
Baltimore,  12a.  317,  342^  4^3. 
414  ;  unsuccessfully  attack- 
ed by  Brilijih      .       .      9,  318 
Barbadoes    .      .  ai7. 286-7.  31$ 
Barclay,  Capt.  R.  H..  63.  68. 
225,  252^  26r,  214, 
277,  280,  376  ;  commander 
of  British  forces  on  Lake 
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Eric,  gg4-6;  description  of 
his  squadron  and  crews, 
356-^ ;  engagement  with 
Perry,  262,  264 ;  severely 
wounded  ....  265 

Bamegat      .       .       .       .  fig 

Barney,  Commodore  J.,  40, 
317.  jlQ  ;  erroneously  called 
an  Irishman,  317 ;  attacks 
AiHon  and  Dragon  with 
flotilla,  ^ ;  memoir .      .  473 
Barnwell,  Sailing-master      .  299 
Barossa        .       .       .  aoo.  415 
Barras,  Admiral    .       .       .  368 
Barrie,  Sir  R.,  relieved  by 
Rear-Admiral  Cochrane     .  2M 

Barry.  Capt  ^ 

Bartholomew,  Capt.,  437-8 ; 
wanton  attack  on  American 
gun-boat    ....  43S 
Bartlett,  Purser         .       .  436-7 
Ba&aett,  Sailing-master,  ago; 

2QI 

83 


promoted  to  lieutenancy 
Bastard,  Capt.  J.  . 
"  Batailles    Navales  de 
France,"  sec  Gravid 
Bayonnaue 


la 

194-5 


Baynes.  Adj.-Gen.  E.  324.  358-^ 
Beale,  G.,  Jr.  .  .  .  377 
Bell,  Lieut.  ....  392 

BelvieUra,  65,  73-7.  82,  83, 
85-7,  172.  Engagement  with 
Pnsidint  .  .       .  74-6 

Bentham,  Capt.  G.  .  .  338 
Beresf&rd  .  224-5.  235.  252.  255 
Bcic  Jord,  Capt.  J.  P.  .  105^ 
Bermudas  .  .  107^  163,  417 
Bcrmoda  Royal  Gazette  "  404-5 
Bi<i<ilc,  Capt.,  102^  106,  122, 
370.  401.  427-8. 


430. 


Bignell,  Lieut.  G. 

Big  Salmon  River 
liig  Sandy  Creek 
Bingham,  Capt. 
Black  Rock  . 
Black  Snake  . 
Uladcnsburg 
Blaenv,  Lieut. 

victoiy 


432. 

4Mi  442 
262, 

.  360 

360-1 


•  2 
.  lil 
.  362, 

.     9,  i24.  319 
.  35? 
over  Dutch, 

277.  afiQ 
Blakely,  Capt,  J.  40,  66,  310, 

3ai»  323-4.  326.31.  35g»  442 


Blake  s 


Bland,  Quartermaster  F.  .  300 
Blockade  of  Aaerican  coast, 

strictness  ....  384 
Bluchcr  ....  406 
Blvth,  Capt,  S.,  312,  447 ; 

killed,  214  ;  great  personal 

courage  and  humanity  .  216 
Boarding  nettings  boiled  in 

pitch  ....  162 
Boasting  on  both  sides  .  .  2M 
Bombay  .  ,  .  .  172 
Bonne  Citoyenne    .  118.  129,  " 

165.  181.  432 
Borgne,  Lake  .  .  3^  4ri 
Boston  ....  446 
Boston     .  88»  134,  129,  163. 

a90'400>4i3,  417 

Boston  ••Gazette"*       .      .  127 

Boston  Harbor     •      •       .  417 

Boston  Lighthouse        .       .  i6i 
Bowyer,  Fort        .       .       .  33S 
Boxtr^  vii,  213-7.  2iq.  349. 
377.  397.  407  ;  engagement 
with  "Ehterprui^  a  1 3-5  ;  i» 
captured    ....  315 
Rraifefonl.  Midship.      .       .  igQ 
Bramer,  Capt.      .       •       .  331 
Brant  .....  413 
Breckenhridge.  Lieut.   .       .  aoi 
Brenton's  "Naval  History, 
i3i  14'  37-8.  40,  41,  62.  24* 
33,   115,  nS,   123^  247, 
386'7  ;  its  inaccuracy        ,  14 

Brest  317 

Brine,  Capt.         .       .       .  327 
Bristol  .....  413 
British  accused  of  brutality  .  H7 
British  Admiralty  report       .  49 
British  lo&s,   summary,  44^ ; 
balance  of  loss  against  tne  v 
British      ....  444 
British  navy,  its  great  prestige 
at  opening  of  war,  59 ;  num- 
bered a  thousand  vessels     .  446 
British  officers  hampered  by 

red  ta^M?     ....  449 
British  vessels  captured  or  de- 
stroyed in  1812, 
1813,  319  ;  in  1814,  345  ;  in 
181 5,  441  ;  total  loss,  4^  ; 
vessels  on  great  lakes,  in- 
experience of  crews  .       .  140 
British  whalers  in  Pacific      .  164 
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Broke.  Capt.  P.  V.,  aftenrard 
Admiral,  3S.  6i.  8a.  88. 94. 
170-87.  iQa-4.  28s.  3SI. 
447-8  ;  memoir  of,  61 ;  his 
chivalric  challenge  to  Law- 
tence,  ifij  ;  gtQlant  cod- 
duct  in  engagement  against 
Cfusap<akt      .  -  182.8 

Brooks,     Lieut. ,  mortally 

wounded  .  .  36<i-g68 
•Broom,  Lieut,  J.,  killed  .  18^ 
Brown,  Capt.  T .  .  .  .  qMl 
Brown,  Gen.  J.  232,  35^  363. 

365^ 

Brown,  Lieut.        .  154,  aap,  361 
Brutality  of  British  troops    .  ifii 
Buchan,  Lieut.  E.,  2(i2  ;  dan- 
gerously wounded      .  264,  2M 
Budd,  Lieut.  G.         .  181^  185-6 
Budd,  Lieut.  C. .       .        .  izi 
Bulger,  Lieut.    .       ,  372-3 
Bulloch,  Capt.  J.  D,  .      .  vii 
Bunker  Hill  .       .       .       .  U 
Bureau  of  Navigation    .  . 
Burleton,  Admiral,  Sir  G.     .  433 
Burlington  Heights      .      .  302 
"  Burlington  Races "     .       .  353 
Burrows       ....  377 
Burrows,  Lieut.  W.,  Com.  of 
the   Enterprise,  vi,   2 1 3-4, 
443 ;    mortally  wounded, 
ars ;  his  gallant  conduct 
and  great  popularity  .       a  15-6 
Bush,  Lieut.        .       .       •  91 
Byng,  Capt.  H.  D.       .      .  aoa 
Byron,  Capt.  R.  74-7.  82^ 

173.  447 

Calder,  Sir  R.      .  .  242 

CaUdonia,    142.   1.1,6-3,  233, 

254.    256-7.    260.70.  372. 
374,  444  ;  and  four  schoon- 
ers brought  into  Lake  Erie.  833 
CaUdonia,   British  privateer, 

captured  by  Norwich  .  174 
Call,  William       .       .      .  297 

Callao  164 

Campaign  on  the  lakes,  a  fair 
account  difficult        .  . 
Campbell,  Commod.   K.  C. 

^97.  338.  340.  438 
Campbell,  Master's  Mate  J.  26a 
Camperdown,  victory  of  Lord 
Duncan  .  aa.  278 


**  Canada  must  be  conqi!<»red  "  7 
Canadians,  alleged  cowardice  148 
Canadian  colonies  feebly  de- 
fended ....  8 
Canary  Idands  .  .  163,  334 
"Captains'  Letters,"  vi,  82, 

175,  i8i  197.  412-3.  431.  418 
Garden,  Capt.  J.  S.,  108-10. 
113-6,  301-2  ;  a  poor  com- 
mander  .  .  .  .  tl3 
Carnation  .  ,  ail-a.  338-^ 
Caroband  Bank  .  .  .  166 
Carolina  .  ^  i^Ti  343j  342i  4io 
Carolinas  .  .  .  161.  400 
Carron  ....  338 

Carronade,  figure  of,  .  .  iz 
Cassin,  Lieut. -Com.,  aoi.  376. 

39a.  398 

CasHKan  .  ,  •  .  331 
Castlereagh,  Lord  .  .  42 
Castine  ....  332 
C a th cart,  Capt,  ,  ,  .  176 
Catnall,  Commod.,  life  by  C. 

C.  Jones  ....  162 
Cmtipedg  .  .  aoa,  372,  3^ 
Chaos,  Lieut.  H*  C,  iao-2, 

ia4.  ia6-7.  129 
Chameleon  .  127 

Champlain,  Lake,  139,  14a, 
144,  147,  i$2 :  battle  of, 
147.275-6.  279,  281.  375.  381.44a 
Champlin,  Sailing-master,  262, 

262,  372-3 

Chandcleur  Islands      .       .  343 
Charlestown  .      .  183.  217.  413 
Charweli    .       .       .  355-8.  374 
Chasseur,    415,    416.    441  ; 
American  privateer,  chased 
by  Barpssa,  415  ;  mistakes 
St.  Lawrence  for  merchant- 
man and  engages  her  416 
Chauncy,  Commod.  1..  66,144, 
112,  156,  193,  230-2.  235. 
237-S.   240-1.   351-6.  443  ; 
commander  of  forces  on 
Ontario,  152  ;  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  15^  ;  attacks  Royal 
George,  154 ;  takes  York, 
230,  and  Fort  George,  231; 
m  action  with  Veo  does  not 
compare  favorably,  240-1 ; 
advantage  from  long  guns, 
244 ;  his  account  of  action 
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near  G€nesee  River,  244; 
engagement  in  York  Bay, 
245-50 ;  partial  victory  oiff 
Burlington,  248  ;  criticized 
as  a  commander,  253-4  i 
blockades  Kingston,  363 ; 
refuses  to  co-operate  with 
Gen.  Brown,  364.  362 ;  does 
not  make  best  use  of  his 
materials,  368  ;  not  deserv- 
ing of  praise  given  him     .  370 
Chauncy  s  squadron  on  Onta- 
rio compared  with  Yeo's  .  225-7 
Chauncy,  Lieut.    .       .  22Q,  236 
CktvretU      .       ,       .       .  128 
CkUrrinde     .       .       .       •  99 
Claxton,  Lieut.     .      .      .  103 
Claxton,  Midshipman   .       .  2^ 
Cktrub     .  291-6.  2q8,  300.  ^o-^-S 
Chesapeake  Bay    .  161,  171,  316 


Chesapeake  River,  82^  286, 

368.  400.  440 
Cheta^ake,  39,  41-2.  62,  69^ 
22,  io£,  11^  138,  149.  163^ 
178.  180-5.  187-QO.  iqi-6, 
aoQ.  218-20,  421.  444--S ;  re- 
fitted out  at  Boston,  in- 
cxperien^d  crew  and  new 
officers,  l_28  ;  armament, 
l&l  ;  engagement  with 
SAaHt$an,  iBLb  ;  captured 
by  her,  182  ;  diagram  of  ac- 
tion  1 83 

Childers       ,       .       .       ■  338 
Chippeway,  142^  147,  259.  260. 
a62-3>  265.  267.  2^97  270, 

283,  343 

Chili  306 

CkiM>^  X48,  28a.  379-80,  389- 

9O'  22^  397'  399 
Civil  War     .       .  .  399 

Clement,  Sailing>master  G.  .  327 
Cleopatra      .       .       .       .  II7 

CyUt  52 

Cockbum,  Adm.,  i6ij  437  ; 

attack  on  Washington  .  318 
Cochrane,  Adm..  3,  286,  319,  343 
Codrington.     Adm..    '*  Mc- 

moirs,"  ^  142,  169,  3". 

315, 450  ;  comments  on  nse- 

lessness  of  mere  martinets  .  169 
Coggeshall,  G.,  "  History  of 

American  Privateers,"  aoa. 


341,  41 S  ;  gross  misstate- 
ments and  sneers  .  aoa 
Collier,  Capt.  Sir  G.  R.,  119. 
176.  ^21.423.  435.427.  439; 
nis  blunders.             .       .  427 
Cobtmiia      .       .       .  319,  349 
Comparative  force  and  loss 

during  the  war      .      .  451-3 
Qmtus         ...»  117 
Confiarue,  64^  147-8,  250,  376, 
37S-6.  378.  3S0.  384^  387. 

380-90.  392-7.  399 
Cong^ss,  measure  proposed 

against  France  and  England  £ 
Congress,  57^  73-4.  26,  106-7. 

n8.  174,  LZ6^220,  328^  435.446 
Congressional  forethought, 

lack  of      .       .  . 
Conklin,  Lieut.  ,  374-S 

Conkling,  Lieut.  A.  .  .  2^ 
Connor,  Lieut.  IX  167-8.  172,  430 
Conquest,  152.  154^  '12^^  229, 

331.  238,  244 
Comteliatum,  36^  32.  1521  l^i 

m,  162,  121,  201-2.  378. 

446,  448  ;  crew  of.  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  capture 
her  iM 

ConsHtuHon,  I2i  3^,  381  40-3, 

■S4-8.  64-7.  70-2.  82-92.  95- 
6,  28,  10^  1 14-5.  117-9. 
120-33.  138.  178.  276.  287- 
90,  334,  352,  228,  400, 
402,    417-26,    435,  439. 

447.  449-50,  skirmish  with 
and  escape  from  British 
squadron,  82-8  ;  captures 
and  bums  two  brigs,  && ; 
recaptures  American  brig, 
69 ;  engagement  with  and 
capture  of  Guertihr,  89-92; 
comparative  force  and  loss, 
92  ;  disigram  of  action,  92  ; 
her  gunnery  excellent,  fault- 
lessly handled.  95  ;  crew 
new  men,  96  ;  engagement 
with  Java,  119-123 ;  cap- 
tures Java,  123  ;  slignt 
damage  received,  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  123 ; 
comparative  force  and  loss, 
L26 ;  diagram  of  action, 
125  ;  cruising,  387 ;  cap* 
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tnres  Puiou,  mis- 
statements in  regard  to 
crew,  288-9  ;  chased  by  two 
British  frigates,  889 ;  en- 
gagement with  Cyam  and 
Lnnmi,  4lS-ag ;  captures 
both,  419-gO  ;  comparative 
force  and  loss,  420-1  ;  brill- 
iant mameuvring  of  C,  di- 
agram of  action  and  com. 
ments  on  it,  422  ;  chased 
by  British  squadron,  424  ; 
successful  escape    .      .  425-7 


Contest         ....  202 
Cooper,  T.  F.,  "Naval  His- 
tory of  the  United  States," 

41^  66.  24i  82^  85^  91. 
loi.  109.  145-9.  i6a,  I 
166.  189,  190,   209,  221, 
240.  255,         22i  225^ 
323.  326,   332.    34Q.  354i 
370.  377^.  402-3,  413.  423: 
less  of   an  authority  than 
James,  vr ;  disposition  to 
praise  every  thmg  Ameri- 
can, iS ;    his  injudicious 
praise       ....  87a 
Cooper's    '*  Miles  Walling- 
ford,**  "Home  as  Found," 
"  Pilot,"    Two  Admirals,"  21 
Cooper,  Midshipman    .      .  iM 
Copenhagen         .       .       .  24 
Cornick,  Lieut.  £L  D.  .      .  liS 
Cornwall       ....  204 
ComwallU     .  561  127,  432-5,  439 
Corvette,  section  of       .       .  x 
Oiuiicr  National  .       .       .  117 
Cowell,  Lieut.  J.  G.,  heroism 
'    when  woanded  .       .       .  297 
Coshnahan,  Midshipman      .  105 
Courage  alone  does  not  make 

a  great  commander  .  .  271 
Cox.  Lieut.  W.  S.,  361  ;  his 


cowardice 
Crab  Island  . 
Craney  Island 
Crane,  Lieut. 
Crawford,  U,  S. 

France  . 
Creerie,  Lieut.  J. 
Crcighton.  Capt, 
Croghan,  Capt. 
Crow's  shoal 


184 

.  382,  291.  338 
.  i6a.  201 

Minister  to 

.  204 
.  196-7 


32 
372 

203 


CrowninshieH,  Sec  B.  W.  .  42 
Cumberland  Head  .  jSj  sSS-Q 
Cumberland  Island  .  .  437 
Cummings,   Midshipman  J. 

C  152.  ^ 

Curlew         ....  174 

Curry.  Lieut.  R.  C.      .       .  203 

Cutting-out  expedition  against 
privateers,  413  ;  daring  and 
successful  one  by  British  . 

Cyane,  5^  61,  64-5.  176.  276. 
285,  210,  417-20,  422.  424- 
5^  43f^  441  ;  engagement 
with  Constitution,  418-22  ; 
surrenders  ... 

CypTtu  .... 

Dabney,  Consul  J.  B.  . 

Dacres,  Capt.  J.  R.,  82,  8ftK), 
94-5.  97, 113-5  ;  wounded  m 
engagement  with  GmstilU' 
Hon  ..... 

Danes  defeated  in  battle  oZ 
Baltic       ....  321 

Danish  gtin-boat       .      .  198-9 

Dart  captured  by  Newport 
flotilla  .... 

DaTies,  Lieut.  D. 

Dealy,  Sailing-master  . 

Dearborn,  Gen.  .      .  229-30. 

Decatur  .... 

Decatur,  Commodore,  25,  32- 

i  23.  42,  52i  23»  1Q7-I0. 
112,  114,  132,  177.  l8l. 
200.  211.  311.  317,  408, 


449 
410 
33S 


ill 
124 

232 

444 


428.  447  ;  his  letter  describ- 
ing capture  of  M acedouiem^ 
vi ;  chased  in  the  President 
by  British  fleet,  401-3  ;  sur- 
renders,   404  ;    did  not 
"  cover  himself  with  glonr," 
405-6 ;   but  acted  rather 
tamely    .       .       .  407-8.  43^ 
Delaware      .       .       .  I18.  400 
Delaware  Bay       .       .  161,  203 
Dcmerara  River   .       .       ■  166 
Dent,  Capt.  J.  IL     .  291,  412-3 
Detroit,   155-7.  258-65.  2^7. 

26Q-71.  273.  283.  374.  444 
Detroit,  capture  of  .  .155 
De  Ruyter  .  531  150,  2li  28a 
De    Suflfrein's   five  combats 

with  Sir  Edward  Hughes  .  369 
DevastoHoH  .      .       .  318^  32«t 
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.  aoi 


169 


Vc  Winter  .  . 
I>uuifm        ,  • 
Dutator      •  • 
Dickenson,  Cftpt  J. 
Didon        ,  . 
DUcipIine  displayed  on  Amer- 
ican  privateer  La/tfry,  ij^  I 
neglect  of   essentials  for 
mere  incidents,  in  British 

navy  

Dixon,  Corporal  .      .  ^ 
Dobbs,  Capt.      .      .      .  224 
Dolphin     ....  173-4 
Dominica      ....  444 
Douglass.  Lord        *•  Naval 
Gnnnery,"  iv,  75-6.  <^\\y 
5.  iga,   135,  301,  436-7. 
44Q  ;  comments  on  action 
between  Essex  and  Phoebe  .  301 
Doogla&s,  Capt.  G.       .  4^7.  4^9 
Dover       ....  258-9 
Downie,  Capt,  G.,  65^  148-9, 
825^  381,  383-4.386-7.  33q: 
his    force   on  Champlain, 
378-81  ;   action  with  Mac- 
donough,  389-90  ;  killed    .  396 
Downes,  Lieut.     .       .  i6«;.  297 
Dragon        ...  iLZi  212 
Drake  singeing  the  beard  of 

the  Catholic  king  .  .  303 
Drummond  .  .  .  3S0.  283 
Drummond,  Gen.  G.  .  .  3S8«Q 
Drunkenness  on  the  Argus, 
Dudley,  Midshipman  .  .  158 
Duncan,  Lord,  22  \  victory  at 

Camperdown 
Dundonald,  Lord,  "  Autobi- 
(^raphy  of  a  Seaman"  .  61^ 
Durham,  Adm.,  memoir  of  . 
Dutch  ..... 
.gg^/^.276-7,  281.3.  349.  375-6. 
37S,  388^,  3()4-7  ;  sent  by 
gnn-bcmts  and  captured 
Eartof  Moira,  140,  151^  224, 

Earle,  Commod.,  1^0;  feeble 


278 

289 
If 


282 


252 


attack  on  Sackett  s  Harbor, 
isi  ;  shows  gross  incompe- 
tence      ....  151 
East  Indies  369.  401,  435 

Eckford,  Henry,  147.  222. 

^  .  25^7353-4.  286:2 
Egyptian  .  .  50 


Elliott, Capt.  J.  P.. 154. 156-8. 
229.  245.  262,  265,  272.  374  ; 
captures  Detroit  and  Cale^ 
donia  .... 

Ellis,  Capt.  .      .       ,  . 

Emmons,  Lieut.  G.  E.,  statis- 
tical "  History  of  U.  S. 
Navy,"  iv,  42,  52,  163,  223, 
256-7.  346.  431 ;  best  Ameri- 
can work  onthe  subject     .  9 

Endymion,  12^  ^v,  56-7.  63-4» 
69.  961  213-7.  Ui-2.  401-10. 
439 ;  attack  on  Prince  de 
Neu/c/iatti  repuLicd  after 
desperate  struggle  .  343 

English  Channel   .       .       .  32a 

English  vessels  twice  the  size 
of  Dutch   ....  222 

English  victories  over  Dutch 
due  to  superiority  in  force  .  277 

Epervier,  ^  52^  66.  69, 
aio-1.  312-6.  34Q-50.  40a 
414.  445-6.  450  ;  captured 
by  Peacock,  comparative 
force  and  loss,  314  ;  gunnery 
of  British,  poor,  315:  Eper- 
vier purchased  for  U.  S. 
Navy        ....  316 

Enterprise,  vi,  ^  engagement 
with  Boxer,  aivs  ;  captures 
her,  215;  severity  of  action, 
216;  superior  force  of  Ameri- 
cans, 216 ;  unfit  to  cruise 
and  made  a  guard-ship      .  217 

Epworth,  Capt.     .       .       .  107 

Erebm     .       .    ^18,  320^  437-8 

Erie  342 

Erie,  Fort       ,  . 

Erie,  Lake,  i^a,  141-4.  i47. 
'58-0.  245-254.  372 ;  i»o 
American  force  there  in 
1812  155 

Erie.  Lake,  battle  of  (1813). 
271 ;  teaches  advantage  of 
having  the  odds,  275  ;  vic- 
tory honorably  won,  278 ; 
fought  mainly  by  Canadians  279 

Espiegh     .       .      l66j  169,  iSl 

Essex,  35,  39,  43i  52-1,  58^ 
63^  22,  78-81,  iTL  117-8. 
134.  138.  164.  165.  226. 
226,  291-7,  222.  300.  303-4. 
306-10.  332.  3SO.  3Sli  411m 
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444  s  ;  cuts  out  tniMpoit 

f^rom  Minerva,  cniinne 
7Q-8l  ;  engagement  with 
Alert,  81 ;  captures  Nocten^ 
134  ;  captures  English  mer- 
chant ve«!>cl,  rjf  ;  struck  by 
squall  and  disabled,  204  ;  at- 
tacked h^Pheebe  and  OEirrH^, 
395  ;  terrible  lots  and  dam- 
age, 300  ;  surrenders,  300  ; 
comments  and  criticism  on 
the  action.  301-10  ;  repaired 
at  Valparaiso  and  sent  to 
England 


•  99 
318.  aao 


163 
122 

244 


Essex  Junior    ,  aQl-3, 

Eurotas        ,       ,  , 
Euryalus        »  . 
Enrydiee      .       .       .  ,_ 
Evans,  Capt.     ,      .  50, 
Evans,  Surgeon,  A.  A.  ia3i 
Everard,  Capt.  T. 
/fl»r  Ameruan,  152,  824,  229, 

218^ 

Fairy  

Falkiner,  Lieut.  . 
I-alse  Duck  Islands,  154,  244, 
Farragut,  D.  G.  (Admiral), 
80,  164,  292,  297,  290-300 ; 
in  his  memoirs  comments  on 
Phabe  -  Essex  fight,  304-5, 
306 -q:  greatest  admiral  since 
Kelson       ....  409 

Fayal  32? 

Fernando  de  Noronha,  island  13s 
Ferris,  Sailing-master  .  .  344 
Finch,  Lieut.  B.,  135^  a4S.  ^49 
Finch^  148,  149,  282,  379^ 

389-9 297.  299 
Firtjty         .       .       .       .  349 

Fisclier,  Lieut.  Col.  V.  .  358-9 
Flambeau  ....  349 
Florida  ,  ,  .  .  301 
Florida  .  .  ,  .  335 
Floyd,  Capt.  R.  .  ,  ♦  338 
Fi-irrest,  Midshipman  «  .  26 S 
Forte  .  .  .  .  57t  98 
Fortune  of  War  .  .  .  238 
Forty  Mile  Creek  .  .  835 
Franklin  ....  440 
Frederiekscoam  .  .  .  117 
"  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 

Rights"  ....  6 
French-English  naval  war    .  42I 


£3$ 


a9> 


French  histories  of  English 
compared  with  English  his- 
tories of  Americans    .       .  I95 

Frenchman's  Creek  .  374 

Frigate,  definition  and  descrip- 
tion of      .      .       ,      ,  ^ 

Frigate-built  ships,  section  of  3. 

Frio  Cape  .... 

Frolu,  II,  25.  29.  ^ 
'o'-6.  130.  137.  181,  a7S. 
3^  311,  ^  242, 250, 252, 
445j  441  ;  engagement 
with  IVasp,  captured  by  her 
after  great  slaughter,  103  ; 
comparative  force  and  loss, 
103  ;  diagram  of  action 

FuUoH 

Fundy,  Baj 

Fnnk,  Lieat.  J.  M. 

Galatea        .  . 

Gallagher,  Lieut. 

Gallapagos    .  , 

Gamble,  Lieut,  P. 

Gamo    .       •  • 

Garden.  Capt.  S.  J. 

Garland,  Lieutenant,  mortally 
wounded  .... 

Gcistnger,  Midshipman 

General  A  rmstrotig,  338-40.  at- 
tacked by  British  boats,  339; 
attacked  by  Carnation,  scut- 
tled and  burned  by  her  own 
crew  .       ,  340.  

General  Pike,  64.  65.  222-3, 
226,  228^  234-8.  240.  244-7. 
249.  asa.  3SS.  357.  364, 

.    376  386 

Genesee  River,  23^  25X1  212^ 
366,  368  ;  engagement  near 
mouth 

Geor^je,  Fort,  251-4.  363.  365; 
attacked  and  captured  by 
Chauncy's  squadron,  830-1, 

Georgia         .       ,       .  161. 

Geo  rg  tana 

Gibraltar 

Gladiator  . 

Gloria 

Gloucester,  140,  151,  229-30, 

824,  28X.  443 
Good  Hope,  Cape    .       428.  435 
Gordon,  Capt.,  412 ;  skilful 
attack  on  Fort  \V ash i ngton  319 


.  104 
4401 

.  as 

.  no 

102 

164 

39a 


a6s 

222 


U6 


242 


234 
401 
165 
3a8 
121 
Ul 
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450 
36Q 


CovtrfMT  Tomphim,  15a,  1 54, 
333.  329.  an,  844. 

g4^  249 

Giaham,  Midshipman  .  159 

Gmi^,  Lieut.       .      .      .  aoo 

Gravi^re,  Adm.  J.  de  la, 
"Guerres  Mariiimcs,"  iv, 
104-5.  191,  450  ;  comment* 
on  first  three  engagements, 
129-132 ;  the  best  criticism 
on  the  naval  war 

Graves,  Sir  T.      .       .  . 

Grasse,  Cnnte  de,  victory  over 
Sir  T.  Graves  . 

Great  Britain,  views  held  in 
regard  to  neutral  rights,  I,  J, 
6  ;  find  now  no  advocates, 
fi ;  offers  apology  for  attack 
on  Cfusapeake,  issues  Or- 
ders in  Council,  7;  engaged 
in  European  conflict  during 
early  part  of  this  war,  & ; 
as&emblcii  army  of  14.000 
men,  9  ;  greatness  of  naval 
power,  21-23 ;  upward  of 
a  thousand  vessels  at  open- 
ing of  war ... 

CSmt  Sodas  . 

GiMne,  Capt.  P.  B.  . 

Grtentcick 

Gregory.  Lieut.  F.  Hi  . 
*•  Gridiron  Flag  " 
Griffith,  Adm.      .  . 
GrowUr,  146,  152,  154.  sag, 
231.  236,  238.  240.  251. 

a3i-3.  358-9.  379,  Syj.  443  ; 
captured  by  gun-boats 
Gu€rrihe,  II,  12^  39,  41.  43. 
58.  6a,  62,  6L  22.  82.  83, 
89-93.  Q-i-Q?.  29.  !28, 
Hi  1 29-3  ^  131,  182, 
193.  aM*  lia.  440. 

449  ;  engagement  with  and 
capture  by  Constitution, 
92  ;  blown  up  by  Ameri- 
cans. 94  ;  falsely  alleged  to 
have  been  rotten,  94 ;  hand- 
ling of  her  compared  with 
that  of  ConsHtuHoHt  ^ ; 
outmanoeuvred  by  Qmstiiu^ 
Hon 

Gu^rin,  "  Histoire  Maritime 


.  446 
235 
liA 
165 

362 
23 
»  337 


2S2 


Gunnery,  skill  of  British  fal. 

len  off*,  149 ;  accuracy  of 
Americans  ....  169 

Halifax        .       .       <    82^  ift* 

Hambleton,  Purser  .  ate 

Hamilton,  Secretary  P.     36,  46 

Hamilton,  151^  154,  323,  229. 

aaii  a2L  ?50i  216,  443 

Hampden     ....  336 

Hampton  sacked  by  British 
with  revolting  brutality     .  161J 

Hampton  Koads    •  "'^ 

Hanchett.  Capt.  , 

Hardy,  Capt. 

Harder.  Sir  T. 

Harris,  Sergeant  . 

Harrison,  General 

Hatfield,  Midsbipmaa 

Haute,  Isle  of  . 

Havana        .  . 

Ha\>annah     .  , 

Hawkins,  Capt.  R. 

Hawkins,  Lieut.  A. 

Haves,  Capt.  J,  . 

Htbrus         .  • 

Head,  Capt.  J. 


l6a.  2i2Q 
201 


de  France ' 


.  385 

.  185 
.  2^ 
•      .  230 
.  330 

.  320 
.  78 
.  34t 
40t-4.  439 

.  jao*  41a 

.  174 

Hector  165 

Hell -gate     ,       .      .  .11 
Henderson,  Capt. 
Henderson,  Lieut.       .      .  418 
Henly,  Capt  R.   .       376-7.  394 
Hermes        .       .    338,  350,  409 
Hicks,  Lieut.      .      .       .  38a 
Highflyer         .       177.  219. 444 
Hilyar,  Capt.  J.,  291-2,  294-$.  . 
30O-I  ;  conduct   in  action 
with  Essex,  296.  298  ;  letter 
concerning  defence  of  Es- 
sex,  303-4 ;  breach  of  faith, 
305  ;  courteous  treatment  of 
prisoners    .       .       306,  308-9 
Hmn,  Lieut.        .      .      .  229 
Hislop,  Lieut.  G.         .  127,  125 
"  Historical  Register  of  the 

United  States"  .  .  473 
Hoffman,    Lieut. »  91,  419. 

424:5 

Hague  . 

Holdup,  Lieut.  T, 
HoUaway,  Capt.  . 
Holmes'  Hole  . 
Hope,  Lieut.  D.  . 
Hope,  Capt.  H.. 


7^5 
158-9.  26a 

.  171 
.  108,  311 
341^401^401 
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Uonut,  40,  sa,  6l  ^  68,  72, 

rh.  !^  H7-8.  129.  133. 
138.  163.  165^2,  TiL  i8i. 
ao7,  209- TO.  ai7-i8.  aao. 
«26,  311,  352.  398.  4or. 
410.  435.  424-35.  439-447  ; 
captures  a  privateer,  22  • 
chased  by  Bonne  Citoyennt, 
l6s  ;  captures  Resolution, 
166 ;  engagement  with  Pea- 
eockt  itki  ;  captures  her, 
167  ;  comparative  loss,  ifiS  ; 
diagram  of  action,  170 : 
comparative  force,  171  ; 
generous  treatment  to  ofii- 
cers  and  crew  of  Peacock, 
171;  captures  Penguin,  429; 
diagram  of  action,  430 ; 
comparative  force  and  loss, 
431 ;  a  creditable  action  for 
Americans,  431 ;  chased  by 


435 
164 


369 


Comwallis,  but  escapes 
Horn,  Cape 

Hotham,  Adm.     .       .  401.  404 
Hughes,  Sir  E      .       .  . 
Hufl,  Capt,  J.,  25,  82-8.  Q2. 
3^  114,        i_Q2^  2ri,  271, 
3a7i  37Q.  409  ;  his  letter, 
41  ;   foremost  ship-captain 
oT  the  war,  88-9,  32  ;  exul- 
tation   caused  by  victory 
over    Guem'^re,    gg ;  his 
famous   cruise,   335 ;  de> 
serves  palm  as  best  single- 
•  ship  captain      .       .  447-9 
Humble,  James     .       .  122.  124 
Hunt,  Hon.  W.  M,       .       ,  vi 
Hwtter,  142,  147,  i7i.a.  2s6. 

259,  260,  26a»5,  267-70.  a83 
Hunter's  Point  .  .  .  177 
Hurlburt.  Sailing-master  .  438 
Huron,  Lake  .  139,  144,  372 
(Hutchinson,  Lieut.  W.  .  .  122 
Icarus  ....  127 
Impressment  of  American  sea- 
men, 1-4,  32  I  cases  on  rec- 
ord ,       ,       .  42 

Indefatigable  .  .  .  56 
Independence  ,  .  .  439 
Indian  Ocean  .  .  .  435 
Inglis,  Lieut.  G.  .  .  .  265 
Ingraham,  E.  D.,  "Capture 
of  Washington "        •       •  3 


156.  159.  264 
326 


Ingram,  Lieut.  W*  • 
Ireland        .       .      «  176 
Irish  Channel 
Irvine,  Lieut. 
Isle  Aux  Noiz 
Italians 

Izard,  Gen.  .  . 

Jackson.  Gen.,  347,  410; 

New  Orleans     .      .      .  174 

Jamaica  .       .  .73 

amaica  fleet  .  .  335^  443 
ames,  W.,  "Naval  History 
of  Great  Britain "  and 
"  Naval  Occurrences."  iii, 
»v.  2.  4i  Si  36-42.  s6.  61, 
6i  62.  So-i.  8iu  96.7. 
99-100,  108-9, 114.  n8.  124, 
ia8.  142.  145-50.  160-1, 
166.  169,  171-2.  17') -6.  183. 
187.  191,  194-6,  202.  206-7. 
208,  air,  arj,  221-5.  230-1, 
234.  233.  242-4,  2';7-8.  262. 
275.  278-9.  286.  2$8.  290, 
298.  300.  303.  308.  312-IS. 
317.  322,  322,  129,  331, 
337-^.  341-3.  355-6,  359. 
361.  377.  379-86.  396-7. 
4Q2-7.  409.  Hi  421^  426.7. 
431-4.  441.  449.  451  :  his 
history  a  piece  of  special 
pleading,  iv ;  most  valua- 
ble authority  on  British 
a£fairs,  hatred  toward  Ameri- 
cans, 14 ;  misstatements, 
15-6 :  Basis  for  all  other 
English  histories  of  the  war, 
12  ;  unreliability.  146,  2Q2  ; 
grossly  inaccurate,  inexcusa- 
ble garbling  of  reports, 
309  ;  wilful  perversion  of 
truth,  310 ;  endeavor  to 
prove  American  seamen 
cowards.  233  wherein  his 
chief  valuetor  reference  lies, 
333  ;  misstatements  re- 
echoed by  all  British  his- 
torians, 408  ;  utterly  un- 
trustworthy, except  for 
things  purely  British  .  4*0 
Jasseur  ....  317 
Java,  41^  58^  6i-a.  66-8,  95, 
113.  119-33.  137.  189.  if» 

193. IziiMi  319. 439-40. 
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MR  44Q ;  engagement  with 
CmmhUim,  n  9-123  :  cap* 
tared  by  her,  123  ;  after  re- 
ceiving severe  injuries,  124  ; 
list  of  killed  and  wounded,  134-6 
Jefferson     .     353-355.  357.  36a 
Jefferson,  Pres.  T.,  project  of 
having  navy  composed  of 
small  ^n-boats        .  199,  44s 
John,  Ljeut.-Col.  .  337 

John  Adatttj,  48,  2i  *  curious 
tradition  about  her  sailii^ 
qualities    ....  336 
Johnson,  Lieut.  K.       .       .  340 
Johnston,  Sailing-master, 

343-4.  410 

Tones,  Lieut.  T.  C.  .  343^  347 
Jones,  Capt.  J.,  100.3.  105-6. 

177.  447 

Jones,  Surgeon  J.  C.    .  tag.  127 

JuHa,  146,  151^  I54j  229.  221^ 

236.  238,  yo,  252i  283i  44i 
7un<m  .  172.  200.  g03.  289 
ICeamey,  Lieut.  L.  .  .  412 
Klaeson,  Capt.,  blowing  up 

.  302 

423 
IS8 


his  ship 
Kerr,  Capt.  R. 
King,  Capt. 

King,  Lieut. 
Kingston,  143 


154-5. 


158.  ai6 
222 


228,  232.  235-6.  251  35p. 
357.  360.  362.  266-2Tbr 
aded  by  Chauncy 


Knox.  Pilot 
Lady  Gore 


•lock' 
ISS.  36a 
183 


.  250,  283 
Laely  of  Lah,  224.  229.  231, 

236  ;  captures  I^dy  Murray  236 
Laefy Prevost,  142,147.  259-60, 

262-4.  267.  270-280 
Lady  Mmroy       .      .      .  236 
Lamb,  Midshipman,  killed    .  268 
Lambert,  Capt.,  1 1 9-20,  44Q ; 
mortally  wounded  in  action 
with  Constitution  .  124 

Landrail,  350 ;  captured  by 

Syren,  privateer  .  .  327 
Langhorne,  Capt.  T,  L.  O.  BQ 
Lang,  Jack  .      .   38,  ica 

"  L'audace,"  etc  .  .  .  350 
Laurentinus  .  .  .  200 
Law,  Lieut.  .  .  .  184 
Lawrence,  255-8,  260^,  369- 


73,  304  ;  reduced  to  a  wreck 
on  Lake  Erie,  2M :  heroic 
courage  shown  in  the  de- 
fence ....  VJt 
Lawrence.  Capt.,  73^  n8. 
163.  166.168.  169.  171. 178. 

181,  182,  191,  216,  2lg,  285. 

447  ;  fatally  wounded.  184-7: 
a  "Bayard  of  the  Seas," 

192,  19^ 

Lmnder,  ^21^  423-4.  427  ;  cap-  ' 
tures  Rattlesnake       ,       .  321 
Lee,  Mid.shipman         .  '395,  397 
Leopard,  42  -  attack  on  Chesa' 

peake        .       ...  ft 
Les  Petites  Coqutlles    .       .  344 
Levant,  ^  64-5.  176.  276. 
310.  417-22.  424-6,  439- 441; 
engagement  with  ConJHin^ 
Uon,  418-22  ;  surrenders     .  420 


Linnet,  148^  21^  329-  380. 

38973 

Finnis,  Capt.  R.,  262  ;  killed 


390.  304-8 
264 

Little  Belt,   142,   147,  176, 
256,  a6o,  262-4.  267.  2^ 

a70.  277.  283.  436 
Livcrmore,  Chaplain  .  .  l8s 
Lockyer,  Capt.  .  343,  345-7 
Loire  ,  .  .  386,  317,  318 
London  *'  Naval  Chronicle, 

20.  380,  382,  392.  417-8.  422 
Long  gun,  figure  of       .  ix 
Long  Island  Sound      .  i6i.  440 
Long  Island         .       .       .  402 
Losack.  Capt.  W.        .      .  107 
Losses  in  this  war  compared 
with   Anglo-French  naval 
struggle,  453,  and  Anglo- 
Danish,  453;  balance  of  Toss 
against  Great  Britain        .  453 
Lossing.  "Field-Book  of  War 
of  I8i2,"i2,  149.  156,  iiti 
230,  231,  2  ^"6:7.  282.  371.  381 
Lottery,  American  privateer, 
416 ;  captured  after  stub- 
bom  fKistance,  by  British 
squadron  .       .  172-3 

I^uis  XV  .  .  .  .  373 
Louisiana  .  343.  348.  410 

Low,  C.  R.,  •*  History  of  In- 
dian Navy "    .       .  207,  43S-7 
Ludlow,  Lieut.  A.,  178^  184. 
i86»7  ;  mortally  wounded  .  ^ 
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Ludlow  .  , 

Lumley,  Capt. 
Lundy's  Lane 
Lyman,  Midship.  . 
Lyman,  Masters  Mate 
Lyiihaven  Bay 
Lynx 

Macdonoogfa,  Capt. 


71i  401 
.  114 

.  312 

•  111 
I7a-4.  34Q 


T..  o, 

65,  225.  370  ;  force  on  Lake 
Champlain,  376-Q.  381-4. 
386 ;  victor  against  de- 
cided odds,  274.  277.  2&1 ; 
assumes  conunand  of  Cham- 
plain,  afll  ;  builds  three 
new  vessels.  282-3  ;  prepa- 
ration for  engagement,  387  ; 
prays  before  the  battk,  387  : 
description  of  the  action, 
389-98  ;  Macdonough's  gal- 
lant  and  energetic  conduct, 
392-4 :  hi*  victory,  398 ; 
courtesy  and  humanity  to 
prisoners  and  wounded,  398; 
his  character,— one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  sea-captains  399 
Macomb,    Gen.,   at  Platts- 

burgh       ....  376 
Macedonian,  vi,  iij^  Hi  41, 
iii  ai.  58^  66-8.  iq6,  108^ 
110.  II2-5,  116.  128.  130-r, 
llh  llh  189.  IQ3.  301.  378. 
4gi»  42';.  434.  446 ;  en- 
gagement with  and  cap- 
tare  by  LTnited  StaUs,  108- 
^;   severely  damaged  and 
with  ip'eat  loss  of  crew,  no; 
Americans  in  her  crew      .  no 
Machiliraacinac     .       .       .  372 
Madeira        .       .       .  163.  417 
Madison,  153,  223-6.  231.  238. 
240,  244-9.  252,  354-5,  357, 

364.  376 

Magnet  .  .  355-7,  363.  ^ 
Maidstone  ....  172 
Mailland,  Capt.  .       .  287 

Majestic  .  .  .  401-8,  404 
Makanilla  .  .  .  .  335 
Malheureux  Islands,  289-90,  383-4 
Man,  Isle  of  .       .       .       .  414 

Manly  114 

Manners,  Capt.  W.,  35.  73, 
3gi,  352 ;  heroic  conduct 
in  action  with  Wasp^  323 ; 


mortally  wounded  leading 
the  attack,  324  ;  praise  due 
him    .....  447 
Maples,  Capt.  J.  F.  205-7 
Maranham    .       .  .  426 

Mar({uesa8    .       .  .  164 

M  a  rryatt's  novels  .       .       ,  ai 

Mars  ai2 

Marshall's    "  Royal  Naval 
Biography,"  13.  33,  42,  82, 

85^  108,  na,  433,  435-7 
Marshall,  Capt.  .  .  .  124 
Martha's  Vineyard  .  .  vji 
Martin  ....  aoj 
Mary  ....  3SC.  283 
"Masters'<<k>m.  Letters,"  vi, 

162,  204,  324 
Mattertaoe,  Lieut.  W.  .  .  340 
McCall.  Lieut.  E.  R.  .  213,  215 
McClintock,  Midship. 
McCrecrv,  Lieut.  D. 
McDonald.  Lieut. 

McGowan,  Midship.   

McHenry,  Fort,  attacked  un- 
successfully by  bomb  vessels  320 
McKeever,  Lieut,  J.  D.  .  345 
McKnight,  Lieut.  299,  310,  33a 
McPherson,  Lieut.  ,  154,  229 
Medusa 
Medway 


QX>2-3 

.  21^ 
.  ^ 


AfelvilU,  224-5.  237,  243.  358,  355 


817 
337.  438 


gain 
New 


Menelaus 
Mensing,  Com.  A. 

Merrimac  , 
Meteor  . 

Milan  .       .  . 

Militia  of  U.  S.,  as  a  rule,  use- 
less in  this  war,  but 
splendid  victory  at 
Orleans,  10 ;  not  able  to 
withstand  much  smaller 
well-trained  force 

Miller,  Capt.  . 

Miller,  Lieut.  . 

Mills,  Col.  , 

Mindham,  W. 

Minerva 

Mississippi 

Mitchell.  Col. 

Mix.  Sailing-master 

Mobile  Point 

Mo/tawk,  141,  ao2. 


.  Vll 

.  440 

318.  320 

III 


.  333 

182. 


21, 1^ 
•  M2 
358.  3M 

IS4.  229 

.  33I 
354-5. 

357.  364 
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Mcira  ....  355 

Mona  Passage      .       .       .  287 

Monk,  Sailing-master  J.  .  174 
Montagu  .  .  .  n8.  165 
AfoHtgomtry  ,       .  283 

Montreal      .       355^  3s6-8.  368 
Montresor,  Capt.  .       .       .  343 
Morris,  Capt.  Charles  (Com- 
modore); "Autobiography," 

90.  L23i  334-8 
Morris,  Lieut.  C  .       84.  gi.  II5 
Mount.  Cape        .       .       .  334 
Mulcaster,    Capt.    W.  H.. 
245-8.  252-3,  3SS-0  :  best 
British  ofHcer  on  Ontario  247 
Murray,  Capt.  J.  .      a8a-3.  283 
Nancy         .      .      .  324,  444 
Nantucket    .       .     8a»  m,  341 
Napoleon's  defeat  by  Well- 
ington      ....  406 
Narcissus,  172.  iq6,  317-8  ; 

captures  Viper  .       .       .  17a 
Nattagawassa  Creek      .       .  372 
Nautilus,  3S-<).         72.  8a. 
I32i  202,  306,  402,  43';-6. 
43Q ;  captured  by  British 
squadron   .       ,       .       .  8a 
Nayaden       .       .       .  54-7 
Naval  archives      .       .       .  377 
*•  Naval  Chronicle,"  iv,  vi,  41, 

124.  127.  128.  148.  214 
Naval  monument  .       .  aSS 

Naval  War  of  i8ia,  no  satis- 
factory history  of  it,  iii,  iv  ; 
subject  deserving  attention, 
V  ;  authorities  referred  to, 
vi ;  caoies  of  the  war,  i  ; 
impossibility  of  avoiding  it, 
6  ;  declaration  of  war  June 
18.  18 1 3,  2  ;  slight  prepara- 
tions made,  7  ;  o|>ens  badly 
for  United  States,  8  ;  battles 
mere  skirmishes,  8  ;  battle 
at  Bladensburg,  burning  of 
public  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton, attack  on  Baltimore, 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  9  ; 
authorities  referred  to,  II  ; 
overwhelming  naval  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain,  22  ; 

Eractical   lessons  conveyed 
y  the  war,  25  ;  race  iden- 
tity of  combatants,  26 ;  prac- 


tically   a   civil  war,   37 ; 
American  navy  at  beginning 
of  war,  a2  ;  officers  well 
trained,   28 ;  efficiency  of 
seamen  and  its  causes,  33  ; 
similarity  between  British 
and  American  seamen.  31  ; 
American  vessels  manned 
chiefly  by  native  Americans, 
many  of  whom  had  formerly 
been  impressed  mto  British 
navy,  32-43  ;  quotas  of  sea- 
men contributed  by  the  differ, 
ent  States,  44  ;  navy  yards, 
46  ;  lists  of  officers  and  men, 
42 ;  tonnage   and  ratings, 
American    ships  properly 
rated,  49-60  ;  armaments, 
three  styles  of  guns  used,  62  ; 
difference  described.  63-65 ; 
short  weight  of  American 
shot,  66 ;    comparison  of 
British  and  American  frig- 
ates, 67-71  ;  Belvidera  pur- 
sued by  Commodore  Rod- 
gers,  24 1  engagement  be- 
tween Belvidera  and  Pres- 
ident,  25  '»  Hornet  captures 
a  privateer,  22  \  cruise  of 
Essex,  78-80  ;  Constitution 
captures     Guerrihr,     ^3 ; 
marked  superiority  shown 
by  Americans,  36  ;  Wasp 
captures  Frolic   after  hot 
action,  103  ;  disproportion- 
ate loss  on  British  side,  [05  ; 
both  vessels  captured  by 
Poictiers,     iq6  ;  United 
States  captures  Macedonian^ 
ICQ  ;  slight  American,  and 
great    British,    loss,  no; 
comments  by  Lord  Douglass 
on  the  action,  113-15  I  Con- 
stitution     captures  jfava^ 
123  ;  slight  injuries  received 
by  Constitution,  133  ;  severe 
loss  on  Java,  134  ;  diagram 
of  action,  135  ;  comparative 
force  and  loss,  126  ;  com- 
ments by  various  authorities, 
137-139 ;     comments  by 
Adm.  de  la  Graviire  on  first 
three  battles  of  war,  13^ 
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132  ;  comments  by  the  au- 
thor, r32-3  ;  Ff>«rcaptni«d 
by  Southampton,  ana  boA 
wrecked,  134  ;  Essex  cap- 
tures Noeton,  afterward  re- 
captured, ;  summary  of 
the  year's  fighting,  135-8  ; 
vessels  captured  or  de- 
stroyed, and  vessels  built, 
137  ;  prizes  made,  138  ; 
war  on  the  lakes,  ijg ;  com- 
batants on  nearly  equal  foot- 
ing, 140  ;  difficulty  of  com- 
paring the  rival  squadrons, 
144  ;  unrcliabilitv  of  au- 
thorities,  especially  James, 
146  ;  Eaile's  feeble  attack 
on  Sackett's  Harbor,  151 ; 
pursuit  and  attack  on  Royal 
George  by  Chauncy,  1 54—5  ; 
Elliott  captures  Detroit  and 
Caledonia,  152  I  attack  on 
Red  Hou&e  barracks  by 
Lieut.  Angus,  158  ;  disas- 
trous result,  159 ;  brutal 
sacking  of  Hampton,  161 ; 
on  the  ocean,  ito. ;  block- 
ade of  American  coast,  161 ; 
Commodore  Porter's  cam- 

fai^  with  Essex  in  South 
acific,  164^ ;  Hornet  chased 
by  Bonne  Citoyenne,  165 ; 
^or»/^  captures  Resolutiem, 
iM  ;  Hornet  captures  Pea- 
cock, \bi  ;  diagranx  of  ac- 
tion, i^o;  comparative  force 
and  loss,  171  ;  generous 
treatment  shown  by  victors, 
171 ;  captures  Narcissus, 
Vtper  172  ;  [jtttery,  Dol- 
pkin^  Racer,  Arab,  and 
Lynx,  American  privateers 
cut  out  by  British  boats,  172- 
174  ;  Norwich  captures 
British  privateer  Caledonia, 
174  ;  third  cruise  of  Com- 
mod.  Rodgers,  174-7;  Unit- 
ed States,  Alacfdonia,  and 
Wasp  blockaded  in  New 
London,  177;  Broke's  chal- 
lenge to  Lawrence,  i3i ;  en- 
gagement between  Shannon 
and     Chesapeake,     i8a-8 : 


Chtso^take  captured  after 

desperate  fight,  182 :  com- 
ments and  criticism  by 
Cooper,  183-130  ;  by  de  la 
Gravi^re,  iq2  ;  by  author, 
1 89-96;  by  British  historians, 
194  ;  Surveyor  captured  by 
Narcissus,  196-7 ;  futile 
pin-boat  actions,  200:  Brit- 
ish attack  on  Crancy  Island, 
30I  ;  repulsed  with  loss, 
903  :  Asp  cut  out  by  boats 
from  Mohawk  and  Contest, 
303  ;  American  gun-boat 
cut  out  by  boats  from  Junon 
and  Martin,  204  ;  engage- 
ment between  Atgus  and 
PeUean,  20';-6  ;  capture  of 
Argus,  2q6  ;  comparative 
force  and  loss,  and  diagram 
of  action,  307-8;  not  a  cred- 
itable action  for  Americans, 
208 ;  comments  and  com- 
parison with  similar  fights, 
208-12:  Enterprise  captures 
Boxer  after  very  severe  en- 
gagement, 315 ;  British  pri- 
vateer Dart  captured  by 
Newport  flotilla,  217;  ocean 
warfare  of  18 13  in  favor  of 
British,  2T7 ;  summary  of 
year,  217-220;  vessels  sunk, 
taken,  built  and  purchased, 
prizes  made,  218-20 ;  on 
the  lakes,  1813.  Chauncy 's 
squadron  compared  with 
Yeo's,  223-227  ;  Yeo's  su- 
perior, 227;  Chauncy  takes 
York,  220 ;  takes  Fort 
George,  inflicting  heavy  loss, 
231-2  ;  British  evacuate  Ni- 
agara frontier,  333  ;  British 
attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor 
is  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
234  ;  Laify  of  Lake  captures 
Lady  Murray,  236  ;  Hamil- 
ton and  Scourge  founder  in 
a  squall,  237  ;  evolution  of 
the  two  squadrons,  338  ;  di- 
agram showing  position  of 
vessels,  339 ;  British  gain 
advantage  m  action  ensuing, 
840  ;  but  the  result  not  de- 
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dsfve,  241  ;  nor  the  victory 
brilliant,    747  ;  Americans 
reinforced  by  Sylph,  243  ; 
engagement  near  Genesee 
River,  a^^J  ;  in  York  Bay, 
a4!S-7  i  diagram  of  action, 
246;  comments  and  criticism 
by  Brenton,  James,  and  the 
author,  247-50  ;  American 
force  superior,  240;  reported 
heavy  lo»s  on  the  Wolfe 
and  Royal  Geor^,  agi;  Yeo 
blockaded  in  Kmgston,  251; 
summary  of  the  season  on 
Ontario,    251-4  ;  snccess 
in    favor    of  Americans, 
as  I  ;    Yeo   and  Chauncy 
compared,  353  ;  reason  for 
American    success,     254  ; 
campaign  on  Lake  Erie, 
ass  ;    description    of  the 
squadrons,    256-262 ;  en- 
gagement with  heavy  loss  on 
both  sides,  2^2=^  ;  Ameri> 
can  victory  and  its  import- 
ance. 268-9  ;  •*  glory  "  of  it 
overestimated,    271  ;  dia- 
gram of  action,    260-70 ; 
great  valor  displayen  on 
both  sides,  rjx  ;  injudicious 
praise  in  Conper's  "Naval 
History,"  272-3  ;  comments 
and  criticism,  272-81  ;  vic- 
tory due  to  heavy  metal, 
274  \   and  superior  equip- 
ment in  eeneral,  228  ;  for 
which  credit  is  due  to  Per- 
ry, 238  ;  men  forming  the 
crews,  278  ;   campaign  on 
Champlain,  aSj  ;  Growler 
and  EagU  captured  by  gun- 
boat attack,  2S2  ;  total  loss 
on  lakes  during  1813,  283; 
on  the  ocean,  1814,  384 ; 
destruction  of  coasters  and 
fishing-boats  at  Pcttipauge, 
a8s ;    cruise  of  Rtxigers, 
chased  into  Marble- 
bead,  2^  ;  attempt  at  cut- 
ting out  the  Alh^fnior  de- 
feated, 290 ;  British  man- 
oeuvres to  capture  Essex, 
398  ;  fight  between  Pkabe 


and  Cherub  and  the  Essex, 
298-300 ;  Essex  captured 
after  great  loss,  300  ;  com- 
ments and  criticisms  on  the 
action,  301-10  ;  discrepan- 
cies in  official  accounts  of 
loss  on  Estex,  303  ;  com- 
parative force  on  the  three 
vessels,  307 ;  action  be- 
tween Peacock  and  Epenner, 
312'I3  ;  Epervier  captured, 
313 ;  diagram  of  action, 
313  ;  comparative  force  and 
loss,  314  ;  comments,  315  ; 
Commoci.  Barney's  flotilla 
attacks  Dragon  and  Albion^ 

318  ;  attack  of  British  on 
Washington  by  land  and 
sea,  318  ;  capture  of  Wash- 
ington by  Gen.  Ross,  and 
burning  of  public  buildings, 

319  ;  mitimore  threatened, 
320 ;  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Fort  McHenry  and  re- 
tirement of  British  fleet 
and  army,  320 ;  IVasp 
captures  Reindeer  after 
severe  engagement,  322-5  ; 
diagram  of  action.  325;  com- 
ments, 326;  the  odds 
against  Reindeer,  320 ;  gal- 
lantry of  both  captains,  326  ; 
Eagle  lender  captured,  322 ; 
^iren  taken  by  Medway, 
Landi-ail  taken  by  privateer 
Syren,  yi"]  ;  Wasp  chases 
Avon,  328  ;  captures  her 
after  brief  and  furious  en- 
gagement, 330  ;  v4i'o«  sinks, 
33 1 ;  diagram  of  action  330  ; 
comparative  force  and  loss, 
comments,  331-2  ;  cruise  oif 
the  Adams,  334  ;  chased  by 
Tigris  and  escapes,  335-6  ; 
curious  sailing  qualities  re- 
sulting from  being  built  by 
contract,  336  ;  attacked  on 
Penobscot,  332  I  burned  by 
Capt.  Morris,  338 ;  priva- 
teer Gen.  Armstrong  at- 
tacked in  F  ayal  roads.  330  ; 
crew  compelled  to  scuttle 
and  bum  her,  340 ;  boats 
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from  Endymion  attack  pri- 
vateer Prince  de  Neu/e ha- 
ul, 34J  ;  repulsed  after 
desperate  str^gle,  3^ ; 
American  gun-boats  on 
Lake  Borgne  taken,  346; 
serious  loss  of  British,  347  ; 
fighting  near  New  Orleans, 
348  ;  summary  of  year's 
fighting,  vessels  built,  lost, 
and  captured,  348-9 ;  gen- 
eral comments,  3fj  ;  prizes 
made,  353 ;  on  the  lakes, 
1814,  Ontario,  American 
schooners  converted  into 
transports,  352  ;  New  ves- 
sels launched  by  Americans, 
aSl ;  by  Britidi,  ^  ;  sta- 
tistics,  of  the  two  squad* 
rons,  355-6 ;  serious  sick- 
ness among  the  Ameri- 
cans, 354  ;  Yeo  takes  Os- 
wego, 358  ;  and  blockades 
Sackett's  Harbor,  360 ; 
raises  blockade,  36a ; 
ChauncY  blockades  King- 
ston, 303  ;  refuses  to  co-op- 
erate  with  General  Brown, 

364-  7  ;  cautiousness  of  com- 
manders  of  both  squadrons, 

365-  71:  Capt.  Sinclair,  com- 
mander of  American  forces 
on  upper  lakes,  bums  St, 
Joseph,  372;  makes  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against 
Mackinaw,  leaves  for  Lake 
Erie,  372  ;  daring  cuttin^- 
out  expedition  of  Briti^ 
on  Huron  and  Erie,  373-4  ; 
capture  of  Ohio  and  Somen, 
375  ;  Champlain,  descrip- 
tion of  Macdonough's  and 
Downie's  squadrons,  376- 
&l  ;  James'  erroneous  state- 
ments in  regard  to  them, 
381-7;  description  of  action, 
389-98  ;  gallant  and  ener- 
getic conduct  of  Macdon- 
ough,  392  ;  inexperience  of 
the  crews,  loading  cannon 
without  powder,  393  ;  Mac- 
donough's victory,  328 ; 
extraordinary    damage  to 


▼essels  on  both  sides,  397  ■ 
comments  on  the  action, 
398  ;  Macdonough  one 
«~thc  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can sea  captains,  398 ; 
his  character,  399  ;  on 
the  ocean,  1815,  400 ; 
President  chased  by  Capt. 
Hayes'  squadron,  401  ;  dis- 
mantles Endymion,  403,  but 
b  raked  by  Tenedos  and 
Pomona,  and  surrenders, 
404  ;  account  of  this  action 
taken  mainly  from  official 
reports,  405  ;  discussion  of 
various  misstatements  in  re- 
gard to  it,  405-10  ;  brilliant 
cutting-out  expeditions  bj 
Americans,  411-13  ;  Ameri- 
can privateer  Chasseur  en- 
gages and  captures  Si  Law^ 
rence,  415-6 ;  ability  of 
several  privateer  captains, 

416  ;  cruise  of  Constitution^ 

417  ;  engagement  with  Cy- 
am  and  Levant,  418-22 ; 
captures  both,  419-20 ; 
comparative  force  and  loss, 
420-1  ;  brilliant  manceuv- 
nng  of  CSmuA'AtfiiiMi,  diagram 
of  action,  comments,  43a; 
QmsHtuium  chased  by  three 
frigates,  424 ;  succ«»ful 
escape,  425-7  ;  Hornet  cap- 
tures Penguin,  429-30 ;  dia- 
gram of  action,  430  ;  com- 
parative force,  greater  eCfec- 
tiveness  of  Americans,  4^  ; 
Hornet  escapes  from  pursuit 
of  Comwalhs,  435  ;  Peacock 
oiptures  East  Indiaman, 
Nautilus,  436  ;  Capt.  War- 
rington acts  without  proper 
precautions,  437  ;  wanton 
attack  on  American  gun- 
boat, by  Capt.  BarthoLw, 
after  declaration  of  peace, 
438  ;  summary  of  events  in 
1815,439;  Americans  de- 
serve balance  of  praise,  439 ; 
list  of  ships  built  and  de- 
stroyed,  439-41  ;  feeling 
about  use  of  torpedoes,  441  ; 
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materia]  result  of  naval  part 
of  war  slight,  moral  benefit 

to  the  Americans  great, 
44a  *  total  loss  on  both  sides 
compared,  443 ;  comments 
and  criticisms  on  various 
actions  of  the  war  m  gen- 
eral, 444-so ;  oest  criticism 
that  of  de  la  Gravi^re  in 
•'Gucrres  Maritimes,"  450 ; 
compared  with  results  of 
Anglo-French  stniggle,  452- 
453  ;  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
1812,  how  estimated,  455. 
459 1  twelve  single-ship 
actions  in  war,  4^ ;  causes 
of  American  success,  460; 
previous  history  of  Amer- 
ican navy,  45Q-65  ;  Soley's 
*'  Naval  Compaign  of 
1812" 


.  4^ 
.  107 


Navigation  bureau  .  .  102 
Navy  of  Great  Britain  com- 

pared  with  that  of  U.  S.  .  51 
Navy  of  U.  S.,  reputation 
gained  in  the  war,  6;  in- 
creased fourfold  in  numbers 
during  war,  8  ;  previous  his- 
to^y I  459;  American  superior 
to  French  in  1800,  462-3, 
but  slightly  inferior  to  Brit- 
bh,  404.  but  in  1777-82 
mucA  inferior,  464  ;  reasons, 
464 :  Troude's  blunders     .  464 

Navy  list  of  1816  .       .       ;  38 

Ncaie,  Lieut.  .  .  .  aoi 
Nelson,  Lord,  33^  igo; ' '  pre- 
sumptuous," 136 ;  success 
against  heavy  odds  .  .  277 
Nereide  .  .  .  59i  42 1 
Nereyda  ....  164 
Netly  .  .  353,  3S6-7.  377 
Nettle  .       .       .       .  377 

Neufckatel  .       .      12.  69,  416 
Neutral  rights,  views  "held  5y 
United  SUtes  and  Great 
Britain      .       .       .     L  5.  6 
Newcastle     .       .       .  423-7 
New   England  furnished  44 
%  of  tonnage  U.  S.  Navy, 
45  ;  loyalty  doubted         .  i6q 
Kcwfonndland,  72i  88.  139, 

177.  315 


New  Jersey  ....  161 
New  London,  116.  117,  401  ; 

blockaded  by  Hardy  .  285 

New  Orleans,  154^  340.  343. 
348.  400.  4ip  :  battle  of.  o; 

a  useless  shedding  of  blood  lO 

New  York,  48^         ijj,  316, 

40L  413.  4261  427.  440 
Niagara,  255-64,  266-8.  270, 

322.  355-8,  364i  122,  376 
Niagara  Bav        .  .  2^ 

Niagara  Falk  .  .  .  14a 
Niagara,  Fort      .  240.  ^ 

Niagara  River  .      .  363 

Niagara  frontier  evacuated  by 

British  ....  23a 
Nicholson,  Lieut.  N.  J.  315,  327 
Nicholson,  Joseph,  letter  .  217 
Nile,  battle  of  .  .  .  194 
Niks'    "Weekly  Register,""^ 

iv,  20.  TOi.  127,  150,  171, 

173.  174,  187.  314.  330.  364. 
415,  438;  misstatements  and 
buncombe,  i6j  utterly  un- 
trustworthy, excepting  for 
matters  purely  American  ; 
supplements  James  .  .  410 
NoctoH  .  .  .  134-5 
N(msuck      .      .      ,       .  137 

Norse  .      .      ,      .  35 

North  Bergen  ,  ,  .  175 
North  Edisco  .  .  290,  412 
North  Cape  .  ,  .  175 
Norwich  captures  privateer 

Caledonia  .       .       .  174 

Nova  Scotia  .  .  .  88 
Nova  Scotia  privateers  .  .  213 
Nymph  .    102,  2i2i  287 

O'Connor,  Capt.  . 
Odenheimer,  Lieut.,  knockc 

overboard  .  .  .  agg 
"  Officers'  Letters,"  .  .  vi 
Oedensburg         .  .  151 

Ohio  .        254-6.  374.  399 

Old  adage,  "  L'audace,"  etc.  250 
"OU  Ironsieies**  (Cfftutitu- 

tion)  .  8i  235^  433,  442 

Oliver,  Capt  R.  D.      .      ,  122 
Oneida  Lake        .       .       .  141 
Oneida  Indians     .       .       .  361 
Oneida.    150-1.    ISS-j.  a»3. 
225-6,  220.  231.  238.  244-5. 
248-9.  252.  252i       252i  36a 
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Ont4tti0,  153,  IMi  229,  231, 

2M^  349 
Ontario  Lake,  139-44,  149-50. 

342.  255-6.  368.  443 
.  117 


.  ML 
ao4.  327. 
of  Great 

•  • 


Onyt 

Oporto 

Ordronaux,  Capt. 
L'Oricnt  . 
Orders  in  Council 
Britain      .  . 
Orpheus  , 
Ortegal,  Cape 
Osgood,  Lieut. 

Oswego,  252.  2^  7^  3^8  ; 

taken  by  Yeo  , 
Pftckenham.  Gen.,  343 '  l^U^ 

at  New  Orl^ns 
Packet.  Lieut.  J.  IL  . 
Paige,  Lieut. 

Paine,     Sailing-master  T., 

great  gallantry  shown 
Palinure       .       •       ,  ^ 
Halmas,  Cape       .       .       .  2M 
Palmer.  Capt.       .       .       .  41a 


416 

328 

2 

316 

358 

410 
262 
128 

241 
-2II 


Pamphlets  m  reply  to  Cooper's 
account  of  battle  of  Lake 
Erie         .       .       ,       .  375 
Park,  Lieut.  T.    .       .       .  340 
Parker.  Capt.  0.,  41,  123^ 

129.  23Q-qO,  327,  401,  404 

Parker,  Midshipman  G.  .  346 
Parker,  Sir  P.,  218  ;  killed,  ^ 
"  Parthian  "  mode  of  warfare 

Pasky  .        ,       .  . 

Patterson,  Capt.    .       .  22!   

Patuxent  River     .       .  317-8 

Paulding,  Adm,    ,       .       .  380 
Paulding,  Midshipman         .  391 
Peacock^  vii,  i^,  40,  42.  5^-3, 
130.    163,   166-72,  207-8. 

aa^i  334.  242.  2^2,  401^ 
427.  432-3.  436.  421L.  446; 
engagement  with  Hornet, 
166 ;  surrenders  to  her  and 
sinks,  167  ;  generout  treat- 
ment of  crew  by  officers  of 
Honut,  121  ;  captures 
Epervur.  3rj ;  diagram  of 
action,  212  :  comparative 
force  and  loss,  314  ;  com- 
ments on  the  action,  315  ; 
skilful  seamanship  and  ex- 


cellent gunnery  shown  by 

the  Americans,  211 cap- 
tures East  Indiamaii  A'ati- 
iilus  without  Iocs  or  dam- 
age   

Peake,  Capt.  W. ,  166.7  ;  neg- 
iect  of  essentials  for  mere 
incidents  of  disdipline 

Pearce,  Capt. 

Pechell,  Capt. 

PeHcan,  12^  205-I1,  315  ;  en- 
gagement with  Argus,  20§  ; 
captures  her,  206  ;  com- 
parative loss  and  force, 
207-8  ;  diagram  of  action 

Pendleton,  Lieut.  T.  M. 

Penguin,  61.    66,   63,    1 18. 


436 


2QI 


2Qa 
338 


337 


181.  208.  276.  409-10,  428- 

22.  439.  441,  44i,447J  cap- 
tured by  Hornet,  429 ;  dia- 
gram of  action,  430;  de- 
stroyed .... 
Penguin  Point  .  .  .  atj 
Penobscot  River   .  .  336 

Percival,  Sailing-master,  cap- 
tures Eagle,  tender  . 
Perry,  Com.  O.  H..  6^  68, 
ISO.  222.  231.  233.  236. 
245,  2S3-4.  370.  408  ;  com- 
mand ing  American  forces 
on  Lake  Erie,  254-4  1  de- 
scription of  squadron,  256 ; 
and  crews,  267.  258-61  ; 
engagement  with  Barclay, 
262;  his  indomitable  spirit, 
266-7  ;  his  humanity  to  the 
wounded  enemy,  268  ;  great 
reputation  gained  by  his 
victory,  271-2  ;  praised  by 
Cooper,  273-4.  277  :  de- 
serves great  credit  for  effec- 
tiveness of  his  squadron, 
278-80  ;  his  methods  similar 
to  Blake  .       .  "At 

Perry    .  ...  316 

Pert,  154  15^  2241  222,  238^ 
„    .         T.  24^256 
Pettigrew,  Lieut.  .  .  29$ 

Pettipauge,    destruction  of 
fishing-boats      .       .       .  285 

Philadelphia         .       .   21 

Phillot,  Capt.  .  .  .  437 
Pkanix  .       .  q8-9 
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Phcclx,  S5i  52i  ^  gQiA 

2q8,  300-.I  30S-10 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  413 
Pictou  .  .  .  a86-3SO 
Piedmontaise  .  .  98-^ 
Pierce,  Lieut.       .  .  179 


Pigot,  Capt. 
PtJkf 


Ma; 


killed  by 

.  230,  234 
387-S 


a86,  338-9 


a82.  122?  ill 
387-8.  222 
.  413 

lOS-6 


Pike,  Gen., 
explosion 
Pique  . 
Plantagenet 
PUttsbuigh  . 
Plaitsburgh  Bay 
Plymouth 
Pocock 
P&ictitrs 

Polkinghorne,  Lieut.  J.,  cuts 
out  four  American  priva- 
teers, 123  \  ^  brilliant  ex- 
pedition   .       .  .  124 
Pomona         .        .  4OI-7 
Pophnm,  Capt.      .    359,  361,  362 
Porcupine,  254.  as6.  26q,  2f)2, 

264.  260-70.  374»S 
Port  Christian       .  .  343 

Porter,  Adm..  ig.  34.  50.  58. 
28,  118,  I34-'>.  164.  2Q1-8, 
299.  301-7.  308-Q.  370.  406. 
408.  447  ;  thorough  training 
of  his  crew  on  the  Essex, 
80 ;  cruise  in  Sooth  Pacific, 
breaking  up  whaling  fleet. 
164-5,  196,  217 ;  knocked 
down  by  shot     .       .       .  299 


Portland 

Porto  Praya 
Porto  Rico  . 
Portsmouth  .       .  121, 
Portugal,  417 

navy  . 
Portuguese  customs 

British  influence 


_2Ii  338 
421,  426 
.  426 
175.  221 


her  small 

.  &i 
under 

25i  !^ 

Pot  calling  kettle  black  "  .  248 
Potomac  .      .  318. 

Pratt,  Lieut.        .       .  .   

Preble,  G.  IL  .  .  46.  52 
PrehU,  28a,  377-8.  38S  390-1.  307 
Prestju'  Isle  .  236,  254.  362 
President,         Mi  ^  73-4. 

kJi-i,  1387  174.  176  218. 

220.  2S3,  286,  352.  401-8, 

410,  42^,  422,   433^  426, 


439.  44L  443-S  ;  attack  on 

Little  Belt,  1  ;  engagement 
with  Belvidera,  ix-lb ; 
chased  by  British  fleet,  401  ; 
attacked  by  Endymion  but 
dismantles  her,  403 ;  at- 
tacked by  Tentdos  and 
Pomona  and  surrenders  .  404 
Prevost,  Sir  G.,  g,  148.  222. 

22i  271.  379.  m  ^82-3 ; 
attacks  Sackett's  Harbor 
with  Yeo  and  is  repulsed, 
234  ;  returns  in  confusion 
to  Canada  .       .  398 

Piimrose      ....  437 
Princess  CkartotU  354.  356-8.  364 
Prince  de  Neu/cnatel,  341. 
attacked  by  boats  of  Endy~ 
mien,  241  ;  repulses  them 
after  desperate  struggle  34a 
Prince  Regent,  drunken       .  448 
Prime  Regent,  140,  233.  354-7.  364 
Pring,  Capt.,  3S2-3,  389.  3q6.  398 
Privateer,  American,  descrip- 
tion of       .       .       .  41 3-41 S 
Prize-money  (fas.ooo)  voted 
by  Congress  to  crew  of 
Wasp,   wii ;  prizes  made 
by  American    vessels  in 
i8ia         .      .      .      .  138 
Prometheus 
Prosperous    ,  , 
Prussian       .       .       .       .  60 

Psycho         .       .       .       .  50 

Put-iu  Bay  .  .  .  .  ago 
Queen   Charlotte,    14a.  147. 

250-60,  263-5.  267-70.  283 
Queenstown  .  .  .  374 
Race,  Cape         .      .      ■  8g 

PiMcer  173 

Race  characteristics  not  main 

cause  of  American  success  460 
Radcliffe,  Lieut.  .  34,  372-3 

Pam^ow  ....  4ai 
Pamillies  ....  a85 
Rattlesnake,  39,  aao. 
321.  3S0 ;  captured  by  Le. 
ander  ....  331 
Rawie,  Lieut.  R.  .  .  340 
Read,  Lieut.  G.  O.      .       .  134 

Reade,  Col  319 

Red  House  barracks  attacked 
by  Lieut.  Angus.  .  is8 
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Rcid,  Capt.  S.  C.  .      :ii3-40.  4i6 
Reindeer,  15,  52,  71.  ill,  208. 
299.  304,  .122-6.  3SO-I.  398. 
409,  44S-8 ;   captured  by 
Hornet,    166  ,  eng;agement 
with  Wasp,  322-5  ;  severity 
of  action,  324  ;  diagram  and 
comparative  force  and  loss, 
325  ;  the  odds  against  the 
Reindeer    ....  326 
Renshaw.  Lieut. -Cofn.  .  ai6.  321 
Resolution     ,       .       .       .  166 
Richer,  Lieut.      .       .      .  96 
Rijleman      ....  336 
Rto  de  yaneiro      .       .       .  43a 
Riviire,  Lieut.        *'  La  Ma- 
rine Fran^se,"       .  369-70 
Roach,  William    .       ,      .  297 
Roach,  Lieut.  J.  .  . 
Robert,  Capt,       .       .  343-4 
Robinson,  Batty    .       .       .  124 
Robinson,  Chaplain  H.       .  404 
Rock  of  Lisbon     .       .       .  417 
Rodgers,  Commodore,  1,  38^ 
22J  28,  81,  119.  286i  323. 
370,  442.  444  ;  chase  of  Bel- 
videra,  21]  fires  first  gun,  24; 
leaves  Boston,  106  ;  chases 
Nymphe,  107  ;  captures  Ja- 
maica packet  SwcMow,  107 ; 
pursues  in  vain  Galatea      ,  107 
Ross,  Gen.,  attack  on  Wash- 
ington, 318  ;  captures  the 
city  and  bums  the  public 
buildings,  nJ ;  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  Baltimore.  330 
is  killed    ....  320 
Rota     ....  338-40 
Rowlette,  Lieut.  .   156,  264,  2M 
Rouvicr.  Lieut.,  **  Histoiredes 

Marins  Fran9ais"      .       .  194 
Reya/  George,  140^  i^ij  154, 
ga4-S.  233.  245-Q.  251-3. 
3SS  ;  attacked  by  Chauncy's 
squadron   .      .      .       .  IS4 
"Ruff"       .       .  .  299 

Sackett's  Harbor,  71.  143. 
i^o-i,  IS3.  155.  228,  230. 
233.  241.  25T-2.  363,  166, 
368  ;  inadequate  defences, 
233 ;  attack  by  Prevost  re- 
ulsed  with  great  loss  to 
m,  234-6  ;  slight  fortifica- 


tions, 253,  3521  blockaded 
by  Yeo,  360:  blockade  imiaed  362 
St.  Augustine  .  .  .  23£t 
St.  CaUiarines  .  .  .  164 
St.  David's  Head  .  .  .  20s 
St,  George  ....  130 
St.  Geoige's  Channel  .  .  90^ 
St.  Georges,  Bermuda,  Ad- 
miralty Court  .  .  .  404 
St.  Joseph's  fort  and  barracks 

bumwl      .       .       .  32? 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf  8fi 
St.  Lawrence  River      .  . 
St.  Lawrence,  317^  366-7,  376. 

415-16 
.  312 
•  244 

31S.  aaii  340 

.  422 

.  32? 

.    168,  2QX 

•  52s  961 99 
■  104 

118.  134,  423 

119.  laSj  »g9 

.  413 

.  185 
20Q-3 

161,  286,  40I 
.  338 


St.  Leonard  Creek 
St.  Louis  Bay 
St.  Mary's  , 
St.  Mary's  River 
St.  Mary's  Strait 
San  Dtmiingo 
San  Florenw . 
San  Gallao  . 
San  J  ago 
San  Salvador, 
Salem    .  . 
Samuell,  Midshipman 
Sanders.  Capt. 
Sandy  Hook  . 
Sapolio  Bar  . 
Sat  anac. 
Saranac  River 


118. 


•  349 
.  283.  388 
Saratoga,  147.  876.  376.  378. 

387-00.  393-7 
Saunders,  Lieut.  J.  .  124,  201 
Savannah  .  .  316. 335^  340 
Sawyer,  Admiral  .  .  - 
Scott,  Col.  .  .  231.  234.  236 
Scott  at  Lundy's  Lane  .  .  174 
Scorpion,  202.  254,  256-7.  26Q 

aba.^.  a67-7o,  317,  372-3.  399 
Scourge  .  1^1,  223,  229,  211,  232 
Sea  Hone  .  iTT,  315;  341,  346 
Seanieo  on  the  lakes,  their 

characteristics  .  .  .  279 
Second  year  of  war  to  advan- 
tage of  British  .  .  .  448 
Sen  house,  Capt.  .  .  ■  203 
Seneca  ....  140,  233 
Serifii^apatam  .  .  .  l6s 
Serrat,  Sailing-nuster  G.  .  262 
Srvem  ....  320,  413 
Seybcrt's,  "Statistical  Annals''  ^ 
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.  325 

•  22 
.  aaq 

ao3-4 


344 

211 


J22 


AH 


167,  2Q1 
418.  423 
202-3 


Shannon,  43.  SS.  6?.  60.  73. 

79.  8u,95^  178-8S.  187-QO. 

195.  398.  44i.  4^l2i 
450,  452 ;  careful  training 
of  her  crew  described  by 
James,  i7'>8o  ;  her  arma- 
ment, 181 ;  engagement  with 
Cfusapea 1 8 2 - 1 8 8 ;  captures 
her,  187;  diagram  of  action. 
Shannon  River 
Shaw,  Capt.  . 
Sheafe,  Gen.  . 
Shead  Sailing-master 
Shepard,  Sailing-master, 
Shelbumt 
Sherbrook,  G€n.  . 
Shields,  Purser  T. 
Shubrick,  Lieut.  T.  T. 
Shubrick,  Lieut.  W.  B 
Sigoumey,  Lieut.  . 

Simco  ...   

Simmons,  Capt.,  "  Heavy  Ord 

nance"  .  .  .  67.  115 
Sinclair,  Capt.  Arthur,  2I1 
100 ;  commander  of  Ameri- 
can forces  on  up{>er  lakes, 
37i-a ;  bums  St.  Joseph, 
372  ;  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Mackinaw,  leaves  for  Lake 

Erie  

Single-ship  actions  in  the  war, 
twelve  in  all      .       .  . 
Smith,  Midshipman 
Smith,  Lieut.  S.,  in  command 
of     American     forces  on 
Cbatnplain,  229.  281:  makes 
plucky  fight  when  attacked  . 
Smith,  Capt. 
Smith,  Robert      .  . 
Soley.  Prof.  J.  R.,  "Naval 
Campaign  of  i8ia,"  466 ; 
comparra  with  other  au- 


UO.  233 


22a 

1 


aai 
124 
_50 


thonties 


467'7a 


Somrrs,  254, 256-7.  a6a-4.  a68. 

2©!  224.  29a 
Somerville,  Capt,  P.  .  .  338 
Sophit  .  .  .  .  338 
Sorel  River  .  .  281,  28-^ 
SouthampUm.  73.   70.    134  : 

captures  Vixen  .  .  134 
South  Africa  .      .  saa 

Soathconrt.  Capt.  T.,  i7a-3.  4i6 
Spain,  "Floating  Castles,"  .  303 


Spanish  countries  under  the 

British  influence  .  .  164 
^f^^   '       .       .       .      .  349 


244 
6x.  117.  ui 
.  176 
.  119 
.  414 
.  361 
.  is/i 
,  in 
5L  ua.  12a 
,01. 162. 


Spedder,  Lieut.  R, 
Speedy 

Spitfire  , 
Spithead 
Spice  Islands 
Spilsbury,  Capt. 
Squaw  Island 
Stackpole 
Statira 

Stewart,  Capt.  C,  36, 

173.  a87-Q.  417-10.431.  423. 

^  422 

Stevens,  Sailing-master  .  .  aap 
Stony  Creek  .  ,  .  360 
Stone  River  .  .  .  aoo 
Stoddart  Sec,  Benj.  .  .  47 
Stokes,  Lieut.  T.,359;  killed 

264.  268 

Stuart,  Lord ....  ^6 
Sunda  Straits  .  .  .  435 
Superb  ....  aff 
Superior,  252.  255.  252i  360,  364 
Surprise  .  .  215.  377 
Surveyor  .  .  .  196.7 
SyM  98 

tdney  Smith,  224-6.  235,  asa.  355 
Iph,  230,  243-47,  249.  353, 

355.  357.  363 
Syren,  39,  327,  350 ;  captured 

by  the  Aledway 
Swallow  ....  102 
Swartout,  Midshipman  .  .  a68 
Tarbell,  Capt.  .  ._aQQ 
Tartarus  ....  331 
Tatnali,  Lieut.,  201-2,  346 ;  , 

life  by  C.  C.  Jones,  jr.  447-8 
Taylor,  Capt.  J.  .  .  .  166 
Taylor,  Gen.  .  a8i.a 

Taylor,  Master  .  .  a6S 
Tenedos,  29,  289,  383,  40i-a.  404 
Terror  ....  jao 
Teutonic  navies,  heroic  age  of,  303 

Thalia        .       .       .      ;  22 

Thorn  .  .  .  .  167 
Thompson.  Midshipman  .  230 
ThomDorough,  Adm.  .  .  aos 
Titonderoga,  376,  378-9.  38a. 

388.  3QO-2,  307-8 
Tigris,  254,   256,  260,  262, 

26i  262,  220,  372-3.  399 
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Tom  flo7L>litu,  349,  401,  427.  432 

Tom  Cringlc'sKg  "  .       .  ai 

Toanage  of  vessels  in  1812, 
bow  estimated,  455-^  ;  gen- 
end  uncertainty  and  differ- 
ence between  British  and 
American  methods  .  4S6-8 
Tomnant  ....  346 
Torch  ....  349 

Torpedo  ....  440 
Tuiui&aid,  Louis  de  .  .  xi 
Tnwnsend,  Capt.  Lord  James,  82 
Towsen,  Capt.  N.  .  156,  157 
Trafalgar  .  .  23-4,  ai 
Trant,  Sailing-master  .  154,  229 
Travis,  W.  S.  .       .  106 


Treaty  of  peace  siened  Dec 
84,  1814.  ratified  Feb.  15, 

1815  399 

Trippe,  354,  as6-7.  a6o.  a6a. 

264.  266-70 

Tristan  d'Acunba  .  .  427-8 
Tromu    .  .       277.  2fiQ 

Troude,  O.,  "  Batailles  Na- 
vales.  "97-8,  117.  lQS-6,  242, 

422.  4SO 

Truxton       .      .      .      ^  28 

Tticker.  Capt.  T.  T.  .  291,  300 
Turner,  Lieut.  D.  2^6.  266,  372 
Tombez  ....  1641 
Tybee  Bar  .  .  .  .438 
Tyler,  Adm.  .  .  .  327,  428 
Twin,  Sergeant  .  .  .  185 
Ulrich,  Sailing-master  .  344,  346 
United  States,  vi,  21>  ^  ■■i4-7. 

66^  70.I.  2i  95i  98. 

108-10.  112. 114. 1 30-1,  138, 

177.  iSl,  204^209.  21Ij  238, 
409.  434.  446  :  engagement 
yttb  Mtuedonian,  108-9:  the 
Utter  strikes  in  i\  huurs, 
109 ;  American  loss  slight, 
no;  comparative  force  and 
loss,  112;  struck  by  light- 
ning .  .  .  .  .  177 
United  States,  high  commer- 
cial importance,  4  ;  greatest 
injury  received  from  Great 
Britain,  5 ;  principle  con- 
tended for  now  universally 
accepted,  5j  pa'iscs  embargo 
act  in  retaliation  for  the 
Orders  in  Council,  2  \  de> 


clares  war  June,  1812,  7  \ 

badly  worsted  at  first,  8  ; 
weakness  of  American  navy, 
2^ ;  policy  of  government 
supported  ....  t6l 
Upton,  Capt.  .  .  .  28^ 
Valparaiso,  164.  a<)l.  294«  30S,  3t<* 
Vashon.  Capt.  .  .  .73 
Vaughan,  Sailing-master  .  362 
de  Verde.  Cape,  163,  334.  423 
Vengeatue  .  .  .  .  28 
Vermont  ....  139 
Vessels  mentioned  (see  also  in 
I  proper  alphabetical  place):  AbeilU, 
Acasta,  Achille,  Adams,  Adamis, 
j€o/$ts,  y£iHa,  Aftica,  Aliurity^ 
Albion,  Alert,  Alexandria,  Alfred, 
Alien,  Alligator,  Arab,  Argo,  Ar* 
gus,  Ariel,  Arrnada,  Armide,  Asp^ 
AslraM,  AiulaHta,  Atlas,  Avon, 
Aylwin,  Ballakem,  Ballard,  Ba~ 
rosta,  Belvidera,  B ere s ford,  Bkuk 
Snake,  Boston,  Boxer,  Bonne 
Citoyenne,  Brant,  Burrows,  Cole- 
donia,  Camatiim,  Carolina,  Car^ 
ron,  Castilian,  Centipede,  Cha* 
meleon,  Ckarwell,  Chasseur,  Cherub^ 
Chesapeake,  CAippcreay,  Childers, 
Chubb,  Cleopatra,  Clyde,  Columbia, 
Comus,  Confianee,  Congress,  Con* 
quest.  Constellation,  Constitution, 
Contest,  CortnvalHs,  Curlew,  Cy' 
ane,  Cyprus,  Dart,  Decatur,  De* 
troit.  Devastation,  Diadem,  Dicta- 
tor, Dolphin,  Dominica,  Dover, 
Dragon,  Drummond,  Eagle,  Mar% 
of  Moira,  Egyptian,  Endymion, 
Epeti'ier,  Erehus,  Ene,  Espiegle, 
Essex,  Fssez  jpunior,  Eurotas, 
Euryalui,  Eurydice,  Fair  Ameri- 
can, Fairif,  Finch,  Firefiy,  Flam- 
beau, Fh*ida,  Fortune  of  War., 
Franklin,  Frolic,  Fulton,  Galatea 
General  A  nnstrong,  General  Pike, 
Gladiator,  Gloucester,  Gozrm^'f 
Tompkins,  Growler,  Guerriere, 
Hamilton,  Havnnnah,  Hebrus, 
Hermes,  Highflyer,  Hogue,  Hor- 
net, Hunter,  Icarus,  IndefatigO' 
hie.  Independence,  yasseur,  yava, 
yifferson,  yohn  Adams,  Jones, 
Julia,  Junon,  Lady  Gore,  Lady 
Murray,  Lady  of  Lake,  Lady  Pre- 
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V0S/,  Landrail,  Laurtntinus,  Law- 
rence, Leander,  Leopard,  Levant, 
Linnet,  Little  Belt,  Loire,  Lottery, 
Louisiana,  Ludlow,  Lynx,  Mace- 
donian, Madison,  Magnet,  Maid- 
stone, Majestic,  Mars,  Martin, 
Mary,  Medway,  Medusa,  Mehnlle, 
Meftelaus,  Merrimae,  Meteor, 
Minerva,  Mohawk,  Moira,  Mon- 
tagu, Montgomery,  Afontreal, 
Nancy,  Narcissus,  Nautilus, 
Nernde,  Netly,  Nettle,  Neu/cha- 
iel,  Newccutle,  New  York,  Niag- 
ara, Nocton,  Nonsuch,  Norwich, 
Nympke,  Ohio,  Oneida,  Ontario, 
Onyx,  Orpheus,  Palinure,  Pasley, 
Peacock,  Pelican,  Pinguin,  Perry, 
Pert,  Philadelphia,  Phcehe,  Phce- 
nix,  Pictou,  Pifue,  Plantagenet, 
Poictiers,  Pomona,  Porcupine, 
Preble,  President,  Piimrose,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  Ptince  de  Neufcha- 
Ul,  Ptince  Regent,  Prometheus, 
Prosperous,  Psyche,  Queen  Char- 
lotte, Kaeer,  Rainbow,  KamiUes, 
Rattlesnake,  Reindeer,  Resolution, 
Rifleman^  Rota,  Royal  George,  St. 
La-ii>retue,  San  Domingo,  San 
Florento,  Saranac,  Saratoga,  Scor- 
pion, Scourge,  Sea-Horse,  Seneca, 
Scringapatam,  Severn,  Shantion, 
Shelbume,  Simeo,  Somers,  Sophie, 
Southampton,  Spark,  Speedy,  Spit- 
fire, Star,  Sta/era,  Superb,  Superi- 
or, Surprise,  Surveyor,  Swallow, 
Sybil,  Sydney  Smith,  Sylph,  Syren, 
Tartarus,  Tenedos,  '/'error,  Thalia, 
Thorn,  Ticondetoga,  Tigris,  Tom 
Borvline,  Tonnant,  Torpedo,  Torch, 
Trippe,  United  States,  Viper, 
Vixen,  Volcano,  Wcuhington, 
Wasp,  Williams,  Wilmer,  Wolfe, 
H'oodbridge,  Young  Wasp. 

Vestale        ,       .       .       .  52 

Victory         .       .       .       ,  22 

VilleiieaTe,  M.  .  .  .  243 
Vincent,  Gen.  .  .  230.  232 
Viper,  39.  177.  219.  377;  cap. 

turecTBy  Narcissus 

Virgin  117 

Vixen,  29,  UAi  131 J  captures 

Southampton  .  .  .  134 
Vfleano       ....  320 


'  Wadsworth,  Col.  ,       ,  jiS 

Wadsworth,  Lieut.  .  .  335 
Wales,  Capt.        .       .  . 

War  of  1812:  Ward's  "Manual 
of  Naval  Tactics,"  14Q,  262.  360. 

447 

Wareham  .  .  .  .  286 
Warren,  Adm.  Sir  T.  .  l6l.  243 
Warrington,  Capt.  L.,  3H-6. 

370, 40L  421.  4J6,  417i  4411 
nis  attack  on  the  Nautilus, 
needless  cruelty,  306 ;  acted 
without  proper  humanity   .  437 

Washington,  Duming  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  q,  31^  ;  British 
advance  on       .       .  318-9 

Washington,  Fort,  318;  attacked 
by  Gordon,  and  abandoned  319 

Washington  ....  43^ 

Wasp,  3^  38-40.  41i  53» 
66,  68^  72,  io<>-6.  137-8. 
166.  177.  I  So.  20Q-10.  27S. 
210,  321-S.  ">2S-34.  34q. 
352,  298,  428,  445-7  ;  en- 
gagement with  Frolic,  lof  ; 
captures  her  after  fight  of 
43  minutes,  lo^  ;  compara- 
tive force  and  lo&s,  lo^ ; 
diagram  of  action,  104 ; 
enormous  disparity  in  dam- 
age suffered  by  each  vessel, 
ICS  ;  fine  crew  and  daring 
commander,  ^21  ;  burns  and 
8CQitle&  many  ships  in  En- 
glish Channel,  \  en- 
gagement with  and  capture 
of  A'eindeer,  323-25  ;  de- 
structive cannonade,  323  ; 
diagram  of  action  and  com- 
panilivc  force  and  loss,  325  ; 
chases  and  captures  Avon^ 
after  furiou?;  engagement, 
329  ;  Avon  sinks,  2ii  ;  cap- 
tures Atalanta,  332  ;  shortly 
after  never  heard  of  again, 
332  ;  comments  on  vessel. 


crew,  and  their  actions 

Waters,  Midship.  K. 
Watson,  Lieut. 
Walls,  Lieut. 
Watts,  Sailing>ma$ter  . 
Webb's    Peninsula  :  McClet 
lan's  Campaign  of  1862  "  .  i8g 


2^ 
.  216 

aos-6 

.  i8< 
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-All 
.  406 

.  418 


WetU,  Lient,  H.  . 
Wellington   ,      ,  , 
Welsh.  T.,  Jr.  . 
Wesiphal,  Lieut,  P.     .      .  202 
West  Indies  .       .       ,  163.  2B6 
Whaling  trade  of  British  in 
South  Pacific  broken  vp  by 
Porter       ....  164^ 
Whinyates,  Capt.  T.     10O-3.  106 
Williams,  Lieut.  A.  (X  .      .  340 
Wimam      .      .      .      .  HQ 
IVilrfur       ....  m 


Wilmer,  Lieut., knocked  over> 

board  and  drowned  .  .  agp 
Wilkinson,  Gen.,  expedition 

into  Canada      .      .       .  3^ 
Winlle,  Lieut.      .      .      .  xoa 
Woi/e,  234-5.  833.  837.  a4<-8. 

,  as '-3. 354 

Woolscy,  L^t.,    140.  150. 

154^  38^^.  361 


.  124 

'  335 
372.  373 
.  340 


Wood,  LieuL  P.  W. 
WoodbriJge  .  . 
Worsley,  LieuL  . 
Worth,  Lieut.  F.  A. 
Wragg,  Midiihip.  . 
Wright,  Lieut.  F,  W.      l68j  Ul 
Vamall,  Lieut.,  aj7l  badly 

wounded  .       .       .  265,  268 
Yeo,  Commod.  Sir  T.  L.,  com- 
mander of  British  squadron 
OB  L»kn  Oaurio,  79,  134, 


LM.  145.  ^37-9,  263,  36s{ 
attacks  Sackett's  Harbor 
with  Prcvost,  and  is  re» 
pulsed,  222,  226.  233-5, 
237-8  ;  superiori ty  of  his 
vessels,  226 ;  action  with 
Chauncy,  840 ;  captures 
two  schooners,  240-1  ;  his 
victory  neither  decisive  nor 
brilliant,  242-3 ;  gets  tht 
worst  of  acticm  near  Gen 
esec  River,  804-9 1  ^us  force 
not  used  to  best  advantage, 
g45-<j  \  blockaded  in  King- 
ston, 251-2  ;  criticised  and 
compared  with  Chauncy, 
252  ;  his  squadron  in  1814, 
355-7  ;  takes  Oswego,  358- 
Q,  and  blockades  Sackett's 
Harbor,  360 ;  raises  block- 
ade, 3^ ;  declines  to  fight 
against  odds?,  362-4  ;  cau- 
tiousness amounting  to  timi- 
dity, 366 ;  as  good  as  hit 
opponent  .  .  371,  3M 
Yeocomico  Creek  •  .  .  aoa 
Yonge,  CD.,*'  History  of  the 

British  Navy,"  not  good,  242,  381 
York  (now  Toronto),  222.  228, 

829,  221^  224,  24I1  ?1L!  2ii  IM 
authority       .       .       242,  2*1 
Ymug  Hra^      .      .      .  4S7 
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American  cannoneers,  their 
coolness,    steadiness,  and 
good  judgment  compared 
to  their  opponents,  472 ; 
superior  at  every  point  to 
the  British       .      .       .  486 
American  loss      .       .       .  486 
Badajos,  424  :  instance  of  cru- 
elty of  British  troops  .       .  480 
Bathurst,  Earl      .      .       .  42§ 
Bladensburg,    cowardice  of 

American  militia  at   .       .  492 
Boyer,  Fort  .      .       .      .  4o5 
British  cannoneers  compare^^ 
with  the  American.  471-2  ; 
superiority  of  the  latter,  472.  498 


British  defeat,  its  thorough- 
ness  486 

Briiish  infantry  the  best  in 
Europe     ....  431 

British  loss   .       .       .  483,  486 

British  soldiers,  cruelty  in  vic- 
tory  480 

British  tendency  to  underesti- 
mate their  own  and  magnify 
American  force,  422 ;  spea- 
mens  of  their  wild  state- 
ments 477-B 

Canal  cut  into  the  Mississippi, 
475  ;  it  caves  in        .       .  484 

Carolina,  American  schooner 
under  Jackson,  463  ;  com- 
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manded  hj  Com.  Patterson, 
4lb^,  466 ;  is  shelled  by 
British  battery  and  blown 
up  469 

Carroll,  Maj.-Gen.,  com- 
manding Tennessee  volun- 
teers .       .       .  46:^.  478,  484 

Chandeleur  Islands  .  459 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  474  ;  British 
cruelty  al  .       .       .       .  480 

Cochrane,  Admiral,  and  his 
fleet  ....  4';8.  476 

Coffee,  General,  commanding 
Tennessee  volunteers,  463,  465 

Creeks,  their  geographical  po- 
sition, 457  ;  power  broken 
forever  at  battle  of  Horse- 
shoe Bend        .  .  452 

Creole  militia  raised  by  Jack- 
son, 462 ;  their  character,  and 
what  they  had  at  stake,  470,  480 

Cruelty  of  British  soldiers  in 
victory,  instance  g^ven      .  480 

Dickson,  Colonel  .       .       ,  485 

Ducirinaire  Democracy,  nerve- 
less reign  of      .      .      .  455 

Dragoons  from  Mississsippi    .  478 

English  trying  to  retard  the 
lulvance  of  supremacy  of 
their  race  ....  457 

Federal  Government  does 
nothing  for  defence  of  Lou- 
isiana      ....  461 

Federalist  party  out  of  power 
in  1800     ....  4SS 

Franklin       ....  490 

Fredericksburg     .      .       .  490 

Free  colored  company  among 
the  New  Orleans  mililia    .  46a 

French  infantry,  next  to 
English,  best  in  Europe     .  4QI 

Generals  of  the  Americans  as 
inefficient  as  their  soldiers  4S6 

Gettysburg    ....  4QO 

Gibbs,  General,  under  Pack- 
enham.  426 ;  is  killed       .  4S2 

Harrison's  victory  in  1813     .  48Q 

Highlanders  led  by  General 
Keane  48a 

Horse>shoe  Bend,  fierce  battle 
at  457 

House  of  Virginia  and  its 
theses    ....  456 


Humbert,  famous  French 
general  under  Jackson       .  48^ 

Ignorance  of  officers  and  men 
in  American  army     .       .  4S6 

Jackson,  General  Andrew,  a 
backwoods  general,  457  ; 
his  campaign  against  the 
Creeks.  457 ;  attacks  the 
Spaniards  and  drives  them 
from  Pensacoia,  458 ;  be- 
comes defender  of  Louisi> 
ana,  458  ;  admirably  fitted 
for  the  poMtion,  460 ;  his 
implacable  hatred  of  the 
British.  460 ;  his  vigilance, 
military  genius,  and  pa- 
tience, 461  ;  arrives  in  New 
Orleans  Dec.  ad  and  forti- 
fies the  city,  461  ;  smallness 
of  his  forces,  462  ;  raises 
I. OOP  militiamen,  chiefly 
Creoles,  46a  ;  his  principal 
reliance,  the  Tennessee 
volunteers,  463  ;  his  man- 
agement of  and  popularity 
with  them,  464 :  learns  of 
arrival  of  Keane's  forces 
and  prepares  to  attack  him, 
46s  ;  desperate  hand  to 
hand  night  engagement, 
467-8  ;  "  grizzled  old  bush- 
fighter,"  425  disposition 
of  his  forces  in  wailing  for 
combined  British  attack, 
477-8  ;  prepares  to  receive 
the  attack,  47Q  ;  opens  fire 
with  his  artillery,  481  ; 
fierceness  of  the  ensuing 
engagement,  482 ;  defeats 
the  British  at  nearly  all 
points,  482-3  ;  sends  rein- 
forcements under  Humbert 
to  retake  position  lost  by 
Morgan,  485  ;  his  forces  in- 
creasing daily,  487  ;  his  un- 
just censure  of  garrison  of 
Fort  Boyer  for  surrendering 
quickly,  488 ;  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  war, 
489 ;  the  feat  performed  bv 
him  almost  unparalleleo, 
43<) :  his  success  due  not  to 

1    chance  or  errors  of  his  adver> 
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saries,  4qo ;  his  shrewdness 
in  confining  himself  almost 
enlirely  to  the  defensive^ 
4QO  ;  tireless  care  in  drilling 
raw  troops,  492  ;  the  ablest 
American  general  up  to 
time  of  gireat  Rebellion     .  493 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  weak- 
ness as  an  Executive  455  ; 
without  prudence  or  fore- 
thought in  preparing  for  in- 
evitable war      .       .       .  456 

Jones,  Lieut. -Capt.  C,  com- 
manding American  gun- 
boats in  the  bayous    .       .  459 

Keane,  Maj.-Gen.  John,  ad- 
vances on  New  Orleans, 
Dec.  23d,  460 ,  camps  on 
east  bank  of  .Missisippi,  464; 
estimate  of  his  forces  by 
different  authorities,  464 ; 
leisurely  arrangement  of 
hb  camp,  465 ;  surpriwd 
by  the  attack  of  Patterson 
in  the  CaroHna,  466 ;  is  dis- 
abled       ....  482 

Kenesaw  Mountains     .       .  490 

Kentucky  mounted  infantry, 
brilliant  charge  .       .       .  456 

Kentucky  militia  poorly  arm- 
ed, 477  ;  of  little  use         .  492 

Lafitte,  French  privateersman  402 

Lambert,  General,  arrives  with 
reinforcement  for  Packcn- 
ham,  476  ;  makes  skilful 
and  rapid  retreat,  Jan.  i8th, 
487 ;  reaches  transports 
safely,  488  ;  sails  for  Mobile 
and  captures  Fort  Bover  .  488 
Latin  land  of  Florida        .  4';8 

Levees  cut  by  the  Americans  469 

Lockyer,  Capt.  Nicholas,  leads 
English  attack  against 
American  gun-boats.  459 ; 
furious  fighting  and  heav7 
loss  460 

Louisiana,  newly  acquired 
French  province,  452  \  the 
theatre  where  final  act  of 
the  war  was  played,  4!;8  ; 
nothing  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  its  de- 
fesce  .      •      .  461 


Louuiana,  newly  built  Ameri» 

can  corvette,  462 ;  mixed 
character  of  her  crew,  but 
effective  handling  of  her 

guns  463 

Louisiana  militia  behaved  ex- 
cellently   ....  402 
Lower  Canada,  campaign  in  .  4S9 
Lundy's  Lane,  battle  of,  ^£2 1 
a  defeat,  not  a  victory,  for 
the  Americans   .       .       .  457 
MacDougal,  Major       .  476.  490 
Madison,  incapacity  as  Presi- 
dent .       .       .       .  .455 
Maryland,  campaign  in,   458,  489 
Mexican  Gulf      .       .       .  458 
Militiamen,  a  partially  armed 

mob  .       .       •       .       .  456 
Mississippi,  ^^58  ;  strength  of 
its  current ....  45a 

Mobile  ilf 

Morgan,  General,    his  bad 
generalship,  484, ;  and  thor- 
ough incompetency    .       .  400 
New  England  seamen  on  the 

Carolina  ....  462 
New  Orleans,  "  fair,  French 
city,"  458  ;  mixture  of  races 
in  its  citizens  458  ;  little  in 
common  with  the  Americans, 
458  ;  but  fierce  defiance 
against  British,  460 ;  de- 
spondency of  its  inhabitants 
cnanged  to  enthusiasm  on 
arrival  of  Jackson,  461 ; 
martial  law  proclaimed,  462; 
militia  raised  .  .  .  46a 
Niagara    frontier,  campaign 

011814  .  .  .  .  4S7 
Packenham  Sir  Edward ,  Well- 
ington's able  lieutenant,  459; 
leader  of  English  forces  at 
New  Orleans,  453 ;  takes 
command  at  New  Orleans, 
469;  throws  up  battery, 
and  shells,  and  destroys  the 
Carolina,  469 ;  marches  on 
New  Orleans,  470 ;  surpris- 
ed at  meeting  American 
force,  42^2 ;  is  repulsed  by 
the  batteries,  and  flank  fire 
from  the  Louisiana,  throws 
up  earthworks  in  the  night, 
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471 ;  and  again  opens  at- 
tack, 411 ;  after  siubborn 
cannonading  is  obliged  to 
withdraw,  473  ;  remains  in- 
active, contiooaUy  hara&sed 
by  Americans,  423  :  waits 
for  reinforcements,  474;  digs 
canal  to  ihe  river,  425  »  rein- 
forced by  Lambert  with 
a.ooo  men,  476  ;  his  prepa- 
rations for  attack.  47^  ;  bat- 
tle opened  by  American 
artillery,  482  ;  fierceness  of 
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